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Oreh  It  Is.     See  Testicle. 
Osteo-Arthritis.    See  Bheumatoid  Arthritis. 
Osteo-Arthropathles. 
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Arthropathibs  ...         2 

TuE  relationship  between  disorders  of  bones  and  affections  of  the  nervous 
sTstem  was  noted  by  Mitchell  in  1831,  but  the  condition  wa8  little  studied 
until  Charcot  drew  attention  to  it  some  years  later. 

Trophic  disorders,  both  of  bones  and  joints,  occur  in  varjing  degrees  in 
eeveral  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  but  notablj  in  the  course  of  loco- 
motor  ataxy,  and  the  lesions  occuning  in  this  affection  may  be  conveniently 
described  as  a  general  type  of  the  disorder. 

The  bones  and  joints  may  suffer  8eparately  or  together,  and  accordingly 
are  termed  osteopathies,  arthropathies,  and  osteo-arthropathies. 

OsTEOPATHiES. — In  locomotor  ataxy  changes  frequently  take  plače  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  bones  which  cause  them  to  fracture  with  the  very 
slightest  mechanieal  violence  or  even  spontaneou8ly. 

The  fracture  is  usually  quite  painless,  but  is  often  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable  oedema  of  the  neighbouring  tissues ;  occasionally  lightning  pains 
appear  to  be  specially  prevalent  in  the  region  before  the  bone  fractures,  but 
f>therwise  there  are  no  premonitory  symptoms.  Union,  which  generally 
takes  plače  with  the  usual  rapidity  of  other  fractures,  is  often  accompanied 
by  an  eicessive  amount  of  callus — a  fact  which  has  been  explained  by  the 
mechanieal  friction  to  which  the  painless  ends  of  the  fracture  are  apt  to  be 
subjected ;  marked  deformity  of  the  limb,  due  to  displacement  of  the  bones, 
is  also  another  common  8equel.  The  lower  limbs  are  more  frequently 
fractured  than  the  upper,  and  women  appear  to  suffer  more  often  than 
men  (Marie). 

Morbid  Anatomi/, — The  bones  are  lighter  than  normal;  to  the  naked 
eye  they  often  have  a  worm-eaten  appearance,  and  on  section  the  medullary 
eanal  is  found  to  be  increased  in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  bone  around  it. 
There  may  be  some  irregular  deposits  of  new  bone  taking  plače  at  the 
same  time. 

Microscopically  the  Haversian  canals  are  dilated,  and  absorption  of 
bone  is  proceeding  in  their  vicinity.  Kegnard  has  8hown  by  chemical 
analysis  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  bone, 
especially  of  the  lime  salts,  and  an  increase  in  the  organic  constituents, 
especially  fat. 
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2  OSTEO-AETHROPATHIES 

Arthropathies. — Trophic  lesions  of  the  joints  as  they  occur  in  loco- 
motor  ataxy  were  first  described  by  Charcot,  and  hence  they  are  frequently 
spoken  of  as  "  Charcofs  joints." 

The  onset  of  tabetic  arthropathies  is  U8ually  acute ;  the  joint  becomes 
distended  with  fluid  in  a  few  hours,  and  generally,  though  by  no  means 
constantly,  there  is  no  pain  and  no  fever.  The  distension  of  the  joint  is 
often  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  parts  aronnd,  and  movements  of  the 
limb  are  much  impaired.  In  other  instances  the  onset  is  more  gradual,  and 
extensive  disorganisation  of  the  joint  may  take  plače  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  acute  symptoms. 

The  fluid  tends  to  subside  in  a  few  days  or  many  weeks,  and,  in  dis- 
appearing,  it  leaves  very  various  conditions  behind  it ;  in  the  more  favour- 
able  cases  the  joint  appears  to  have  suffered  but  little,  but  in  othera  the 
articular  surfaces  are  partially  or  wholly  destroyed. 

The  liability  of  the  different  joints  to  be  attacked  varies  considerably ; 
Charcot  placed  their  frequency  in  the  order  of  knee,  shoulder,  elbow,  hip, 
and  wrist,  but  subsequent  statistics  show  that  the  hip-joint  must  be  given 
a  considerably  higher  plax5e  in  the  list.  The  small  joints  of  the  hand  are 
but  seldom  affected. 

Clinically  an  atrophic  and  a  hypertrophic  form  can  be  recognised.  In 
the  atrophic  form  atrophy  of  the  bones  is  the  predominating  feature,  while 
in  the  hypertrophic  variety  new  deposits  of  bone  take  plače  round  the  joint 
as  in  rheumatoid  arthritis.  As  was  shown  by  Kredel,  the  atrophic  form  is 
more  commonly  found  in  the  bali  and  socket  joints  (hip  and  shoulder),  and 
the  hypertrophic  in  the  hinge  joints  (knee  and  elbow). 

Morbid  Anatomi/. — The  fluid  which  distends  the  joint  is  usually  clear ; 
occasionally  it  may  contain  blood,  especially  if  the  arthropathy  is  com- 
plicated  by  an  intracapsular  fracture,  which  is  not  a  very  uncommon  occur- 
rence ;  suppuration  never  occurs  unless,  of  course,  the  joint  is  in  some  way 
accidentally  infected  from  without.  In  cases  of  any  standing  the  articular 
surfaces  are  greatly  modified.  In  the  atrophic  form  the  head  of  the  bone 
often  almost  or  entirely  disappears,  and,  the  articular  cavity  undergoing 
similar  changes,  ali  formation  of  the  joint  becomes  lost;  in  the  hypertrophic 
form  the  articular  cartilage  disappears,  leaving  undemeath  porous  cancellous 
bone  (only  rarely  is  it  ebumated,  as  in  rheumatoid  arthritis),  while  at  the 
margins  of  the  joint  there  are  prominent  irregular  bony  outgrowth8. 

The  ligaments  and  capsule  of  the  joints  are  lax,  so  that  an  abnormally 
free  movement  of  the  joint  can  be  obtained,  and  the  intemal  ligaments 
frequently  share  in  the  destructive  process  and  disappear.  In  some  cases 
the  irregular  ossification  round  the  joints  extends  to  the  capsule  and 
external  ligaments.  The  synovial  membrane  is  thickened  and  adherent  to 
parts  around;  it  may  be  studded  with  villous  outgrovvths,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  partially  destroyed.  If  an  intra-articular  fracture  exists,  as 
already  mentioned  may  be  the  čase,  the  condition  is  further  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  loose  or  partially  detached  f  ragments  of  bone  within  the  joint. 

OsTEO-AuTHROPATHiES. — The  ooexistence  of  bone  and  joint  lesions  is 
well  exemplified  by  the  lesions  of  the  vertebral  column  as  they  occur  in 
locomotor  ataxy,  and  also  better  stili  by  the  "  tabetic  foot." 

The  vertebral  lesions  are  rare ;  they  are  characterised  by  spontaneous 
fracture  of  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  vertebne  associated  at  the  same  time 
with  changes  in  the  inteivertebral  articulations.  The  lumbar  region  of  the 
spine  is  the  part  most  often  affected,  and  a  painless  angular  curvature 
develops,  which,  however,  but  seldom  damages  the  spinal  cord. 

The  tabetic  foot  varies  in  its  shape  accordmg  to  the  different  displacements 
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of  the  tarsal  bones.  One  of  the  commonest  forms  is  the  "  flat  foot,"  with 
ihickening  on  the  dorsum  or  instep,  as  described  by  Charcot;  in  other 
cases  the  long  axi8  of  the  foot  deviates  outwards  or  inwards ;  sometimes 
the  arch  of  the  foot  is  raised.  In  a  čase  recorded  by  Lunn  there  was  great 
deformitj  of  the  plantar  arch,  the  tarsal  bones  in  front  of  the  astragalus 
standing  out  very  prominentlj  on  the  dorsum  of  each  foot.  Sometimes  the 
deformitv  is  fnrther  complicated  by  an  arthropathy  of  the  ankle-joint,  and 
as  Targett  has  well  shown,  no  form  of  dislocation  can  be  considered  peculiar 
to  the  tabetic  foot. 

The  ehanges  in  the  bones  of  the  tabetic  foot  belong  to  the  atrophic  type, 
the  bones  are  light  and  porous,  with  little  tendency  to  fresh  deposits,  and 
their  articolar  cartilages  gradually  disappear  as  in  the  larger  joints.  The 
presence  of  a  perforating  ulcer  may  greatly  modify  the  appearances  of  the 
bones  by  the  8econdary  infection  which  it  is  apt  to  set  up. 

Arthropathies  in  Syringomyelia, — In  syringomyelia  ehanges  occur  in  the 
joints  whieh  are  abnost  identical  with  those  already  described  in  tabes,  but 
thev  generally  run  a  more  chronic  course,  and  the  upper  limbs  are  more 
liable  to  be  aifected  than  the  lower. 

Mode  ofProduction  of  Osteo- Arthropathies, — It  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  osteo-arthropathies  occurring  in  locomotor  ataxy  and  syringomyelia  are 
directly  dependent  upon  the  lesions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Volkman's  idea  that  the  joint  affections  in  tabes  were  due  to  traumatism, 
owing  to  the  irregular  movements  of  the  limbs,  became  untenable  when  it 
was  known  that  the  joints  were  frequently  afifected  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage 
of  the  disease ;  likewise  Striimpeirs  theory  that  the  lesions  were  syphilitic 
fell  to  the  ground  when  their  prevalence  in  syringomyelia,  which  has  no 
special  syphSitic  antecedents,  b€«ame  an  acknowledged  fax5t.  The  establish- 
ment  of  "Charcofs  joints"  as  a  distinct  disease  apart  from  rheumatoid 
arthritis  caused  some  hesitation,  but  a  careful  comparison  soon  made  it 
clear  that  Charcofs  claim  for  this  separation  was  justified.  The  main 
point  in  which  the  two  diseases  differ  are  in  distribution,  mode  of  onset, 
presence  of  pain,  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  a  joint  may  be  destroyed. 
Tabetic  arthropathies  tend  to  atfect  single  joints,  while  rheumatoid  arthritis 
tends  to  affect  several  small  joints.  A  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society  of 
London,  appointed  to  examine  this  question,  found  that  in  sixty-six  cases 
of  tabetic  arthropathy  a  single  joint  only  was  affected  in  forty-one ;  in  nine- 
teen  cases  two  joints  were  affected,  and  in  only  six  were  more  than  two 
diseased. 

The  mode  of  onset  of  Charcot*s  joints  is  acute,  painless,  and  rapid,  often 
leading  to  advanced  disorganisation  of  the  joint  within  a  few  weeks;  in 
rheumatoid  arthritis  the  onset  and  progress  are  nearly  always  both  gradual 
and  accompanied  by  pain.  The  morbid  anatomy  of  the  two  affections  is  in 
some  cases  closely  alike  in  ite  appearances,  but  the  eburnation  of  bone 
beneath  the  corroded  articular  cartilages,  which  is  generally  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  is  nearly  always  absent  in  tabetic  arthro- 
pathv,  the  bone  in  the  latter  being  porous  and  devoid  of  any  sclerosis 
beneath  its  cartilages. 

As  to  the  exact  way  in  which  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  produce 
trophic  ehanges  in  bones  and  joints  there  is  but  little  known. 

The  fact,  however,  that  locomotor  ataxy  is  the  condition  with  which  the 
lesions  in  question  are  most  commonly  associated,  suggests  at  once  that  it 
is  the  sensory  fibres  which  are  primarily  at  fault,  and  this  is  borne  out  by 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  syringomyelia,  and  further  narrowed  by  the  facts  that 
in  the  latter  čase  the  sensations  for  pain  and  temperature  are  frequently  the 
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onljr  ones  affected,  and  also  that  the  nerve  roots  and  peripheral  fibres  are 
not  involved  as  they  are  in  tabes. 

As  to  how  lesions  of  the  sensorj  fibres  modify  the  nutrition  of  the 
bones  and  joints  nothing  definite  is  known;  it  may  be  that  there  are 
special  trophic  nerves  associated  with  them,  or  the  changes  may  possibly  be 
produced  by  the  vasomotor  fibres ;  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  comua 
probably  take  no  important  part  in  the  matter,  since  no  lesions  comparable 
to  those  with  which  we  are  now  concemed  occur  when  these  celiš  are 
definitely  diseased  as,  for  instance,  in  infantile  paralysis  and  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  Pitres  and  Vaillard  found  changes  in  the  nutritive 
nerve  of  the  bone,  but  it  seems  fairly  obvious  that  lesions  of  peripheral 
nerves  cannot  be  considered  in  any  sense  a  constant  cause,  since  in  a  disease 
so  common  as  peripheral  neuritis  lesions  of  joints  comparable  in  any  way 
to  those  of  locomotor  ataxy  or  8yringomyelia  are  excee(Ungly  rare. 

Trophic  lesions  of  bones  and  joints,  as  aiready  stated,  occur  to  some 
extent  in  other  diseases  than  those  already  described. 

In  leprosy  osteo-arthropathies  have  been  described  by  Heiberg  which 
have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  osteo-arthropathies  of  tabes,  viz. 
8welling  and  laxness  of  the  joint  capsules  with  wearing  away  and  atrophy 
of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  same  observer  has  also  discovered  a 
condition  which  closely  resembles  the  "  tabetic  foot." 

In  general  paralysi8  of  the  insane  the  bones  become  brittle  and  are 
easily  broken,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  changes  can  be  put  down 
to  any  direct  trophic  influence;  true  arthropathies,  when  present,  are 
probably  of  tabetic  origin,  since  the  relationship  between  tabes  and  general 
paraly8i8  is  such  a  close  one. 

In  infantile  paralysis  the  chief  characteristic  is  arrested  growth  of  bones. 

In  peripheral  neuritis  chronic  changes  may  take  plače  in  and  around  the 
joints,  which  lead  to  thickening  and  occa8ionally  to  anchylosis,  but — with 
the  possible  exception  of  those  occuning  in  leprosy  which  may  be  of  peri- 
pheral origin — they  are  not  in  any  d^ree  comparable  to  the  lesions  of  tabes 
and  syringomyelia. 

Arthropathies  have  occasionally  been  described  as  a  result  of  hemiplegia, 
and  they  may  also  sometimes  be  found  as  a  complication  of  Potfs  disease 
and  injuries  of  the  spine. 

PuLMONARV  Osteo-Arthropathy. — Changes  in  the  bones  and  joints  are 
frequently  found  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  other  chronic  chest 
aflfections,  such  as  empyema,  bronchiectasis,  and  abscess  of  the  lung.  Marie 
first  drew  attention  to  these  conditions  in  the  course  of  his  writing8  on 
acromegaly.  In  a  typical  čase  the  fingers  are  greatly  enlarged,  especially 
at  the  last  phalanges  which  are  very  much  swollen,  the  heads  of  the  meta- 
carpal  bones  are  slightly  enlarged,  and  also  the  wrists.  The  feet  may  be 
enlarged  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  significance  of  these  changes  is  at  present  doubtful.  Godlee 
considers  that  in  many  instances  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the  bones  at 
ali,  basing  his  conclusions  upon  Rontgen  ray  photographs  and  also  on  the 
fact  that  patients  sometimes  rapidly  recover  when  their  chest  complaint  is 
cured.  In  other  cases  erosion  of  articular  cartilages  and  subperiosteal 
thickening  of  the  bones  have  been  found,  but  here  Thorbum  has  shown 
that  such  changes  are  probably  often  due  to  local  tuberculosis. 

LITERATURE.— 1.  Marie.  Lectures  on  Diseasts  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  New  Sydenham 
Society,  1895. — 2.  Reonard.  Compt.  Rend,  de  Vacad.  de  ac.  1879. — 3.  Eredel.  "Die 
arthropathien  und  spontanfrakturen  bei  tabes,"  Sammlung  kliniseher  Vortrage^  1888. — 4. 
LuNN.  Trans,  Clinical  Soc,  Lond,  vol.  xx. — 5.  Taroett.  Trans.  Path.  Soe,  Lond,  vol. 
xlviii.  1897. — 6.  Trans,  Clinical  Soe,  Lond,  voL  xx. — 7.  Pitres  and  Vaillard.     Revue  de 
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mAl.  1886,— 8.  HsiBESO.  L€prasy  in  Us  Clin,  and  Path,  Aspects,  by  Hansen  and  Looft. 
Tnmslmted  by  Nonnan  Walker.-— 9.  Sir  Wm.  Gull.  Oujfs  Hosp,  Reports,  1858. — 10.  Marie. 
E»9ay»  0»  Aeromegaly.  New  Svdenham  Societj,  1891. — 11.  Godlee.  Diseases  o/  tJie  Lungs, 
by  Fowler  and  Godlee. — 12.  morburn.  Trans,  Path,  Soc.  Lond.  1896.— Also  Charcot. 
*'  Sar  qnelqae8  arthropathies  qm  paraissent  dčpendre  d'une  Ičsion  du  cerveau  on  de  la  moelle 
rpinicre,"  Arck,  de  Fhys.  1868. — Idem,  Ltctures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  New 
Sjdenham  Societj. 

Osteomalacla  (Mollities  ossium). 

See  Prkgnancy,  Pathology  of  ;  also  Labour,  Contracted  Pelvis. 

Though  known  from  earlj  times,  osteomalacla  was  distinguished  from 
rickets  only  in  the  year  1772 ;  when  it  was  recognised  that  while  the  one 
diaease  prevents  the  deposition  of  mineral  matter  in  the  bones  during  their 
development,  the  other  softens  them  by  the  removal,  first,  of  inorganic,  and, 
later,  of  organic  matter  during  adult  life.  Osteomalacla  is  tjpicallj  seen 
in  certain  districts,  in  the  half-starved  woinan  with  a  large  familj,  who 
work8  in  the  fields  ezposed  to  wet  and  cold,  suckling  one  child  and  heavj 
with  another. 

The  first  sjmptom,  as  a  rule,  is  pain  in  the  sacrum,  spine,  and  pelvic 
bones,  which  later  involves  the  legs  and  sometimes  the  arms.  The  pain  is 
continuous,  but  is  increased  by  pressure  and  by  movement.  Difficulty  in 
walking  is  next  observed,  and  owing  to  inability  to  flex  the  thigh  on  the 
abdomen,  the  patient  adopts  a  waddling  gait.  Increased  knee-jerk,  ankle 
elonus,  muscular  tremors,  inability  to  stand  with  the  eyes  shut,  and  various 
other  nervous  symptoms,  are  early  features  of  the  disease.  Muscular  weak- 
ness  is  of  general  occurrence.  As  the  disease  advances  certain  bones 
become  softened  owing  to  the  removal  of  their  inorganic  portions,  and 
bending  oocurs  which  is  determined  by  purely  mechanical  principles. 

The  pelvis  first  shows  defomiity.  The  weight  of  the  bo(iy,  acting 
through  the  sacrum,  and  the  resistance  of  the  ground,  transmitted  through 
the  acetabula,  push  in  the  pelvis,  behind  and  laterally,  and  so  produce  the 
"  beaked,"  "  rostrate,"  or  "  triradiate  "  pelvis,  which  is  figured  and  described, 
together  with  its  efifects  upon  labour,  in  aH  obstetric  works  (see  "  Con- 
tracted Pelvis").  The  spine  may  become  twisted  in  various  ways,  so 
greatly  reducing  the  height  of  the  patient.  Softening  of  the  ribs  causes 
deformity  of  the  chest,  as  the  weight  of  the  arms  pushes  its  sides  together, 
throwing  forward  the  stemum.  The  angles  of  the  scapulse  may  become 
incur\^ed ;  and,  lastly,  the  long  bones  may  be  affected,  and  are  occasionally 
fractured  and  bent.  The  other  sy8tems  are  as  a  rule  unafifected.  Eecovery 
may  occur  spontaneously  even  after  many  years,  or  the  condition  may  pro- 
gress  imtil  the  patient  becomes  bed-ridden  and  dies  of  concurrent  disease. 

The  nervous  system  is  found  post-mortem  to  be  free  from  gross  lesions. 
Histopathological  examination  has,  however,  revealed  organic  changes  in 
the  cord  which  appear  to  begin  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua.  These 
are  not  inflammatory  in  character,  and  clinical  evidence  shows  that  they 
are  capable  of  repair.  There  is  early  congestion  of  the  periosteum  with 
dilatation  and  congestion  of  the  medullary  vessels.  The  medullary  canals 
are  enlarged  as  are  the  cancellous  spaces.  The  inorganic  matter  is  removed 
from  the  areas  surrounding  the  Haversian  canals,  and  absorption  of  the 
organic  portion  of  the  bone  may  follow ;  osteoclasts  are  seen  in  the  absorbed 
areas,  as  in  the  physiological  process  of  bone  removal  Eepair  may  be 
observed  going  on  side  by  side  with  absorption. 

Whilst  the  proportion  of  inorganic  to  organic  matter  in  normal  bone  is 
about  2  to  1,  this  is  reversed  in  osteomalacic  bone  till  the  proportion  is  as 
1  to  2.      The  weakened  muscles  show,  post-mortem,  fatty  degeneration, 
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multiplication  of  nuclei,  and  other  changes  similar  to  those  observed  in 
progressive  muscular  atrophy.  During  the  active  phases  of  the  disease 
phosphates  abound  in  the  urine ;  but  apart  from  this  it  cannot  be  said  that 
examination  of  the  urine  or  of  the  blood  has  had  results  which  are  con- 
sistent  or  valuable. 

Osteomalacia  is  much  commoner  in  women  than  in  men,  though 
numerous  cases  of  its  occurrence  in  male  subjects  are  recorded.  The  disease 
most  frequently  oceurs  during  the  period  of  sexual  activity,  though  in 
several  cases  it  has  appeared  after  the  menopause,  and  it  is  also  said  to  have 
been  observed  in  childhood.  Pregnancy  and  lactation,  especially  if  frequent, 
favour  the  advance  of  the  disease  and  cause  exacerbations.  About  74  per 
cent  of  the  recorded  cases  have  occurred  in  connection  with  pregnancy,  the 
remainder  being  divided  between  nulliparous  women  and  men.  The  disease 
is  so  rare  in  most  parts  of  the  world  that  it  is  considered  as  endemic  in 
portions  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  in  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  and 
Alsace,  where  it  is  frequently  observed. 

So  many  theories  are  stili  in  vogue  as  to  the  cause  of  osteomalacia,  that 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  matter.  The  view  which 
explain8  the  greatest  number  of  the  features  of  the  disease  is  that  it  is  a 
primary  aflfection  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cord.  The  nervous  symptonis 
have  been  regarded  as  due  to  pressure  consequent  on  deformity,  but  in 
reality  they  appear  before  there  is  any  change  in  the  bones.  Charcofs 
disease  forms  a  suggestive  parallel.  Nervous  diseases  are  markedly  hered- 
itary,  which  accounts  for  the  distribution  of  osteomakcia  better  than 
suppositions  as  to  food  and  water.  Indeed  starvation,  exposure,  frequent 
pregnancy,  and  prolonged  lactation  are  of  so  universal  distribution  that  it 
is  impossible  to  regard  them  as  causes  of  a  disease  so  restricted  to  certain 
localities.  As  secondary  causes,  given  a  primary  and  inherited  nen^ous 
lesion,  they  may  well  act  in  making  manifest  a  latent  weakness. 

The  early  diagnosis  of  osteomalacia  is  not  possible.  Most  cases  are  con- 
sidered either  as  rheumatism  or  as  spinal  disease  until  deformity  appears. 
The  so-called  osteomalacia  carcinomatosa  is  the  only  condition  with  which 
advanced  cases  may  be  confused,  and  this  is  usually  distinguished  by  other 
evidences  of  malignant  disease,  primary  or  secondary.  Assuming  that  the 
primary  lesion  of  osteomalacia  is  a  spinal  one,  an  early  provisional  diagnosis 
of  spinal  disease  would  of  course  be  correct,  and  would  be  made  more 
definite  on  the  appearance  of  deformity.  The  prognosis  is  now  very  much 
better  than  was  the  čase  a  few  years  ago.  Hygienic  surroundings,  cod- 
liver  oil,  phosphorus,  bone-marrow,  and  salt  baths  have  aH  given  excellent 
results.  The  idea  that  removal  of  the  ovaries  cures  the  disease  has  arisen 
partly  as  a  corollary  to  the  theory  that  reflex  irritation  from  the  repro- 
ductive  organs  is  its  cause.  The  numerous  recoveries  which  have  occurred 
after  Porro's  operation  (done  to  secure  delivery  at  term  in  cases  of  advanced 
deformity)  have  suggested  the  adoption  of  double  oophorectomy  (some- 
times  accompanied  by  removal  of  the  uterus)  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  in 
non-pregnant  women. 

As,  however,  numerous  women  (and  men)  have  recovered  under  good 
surroundings  and  internal  medication,  these  should  always  be  patiently 
tried,  and  should  be  continued  even  after  operation,  should  this  be  thought 
necessary ;  for  many  cases  of  relapse  after  oophorectomy  have  ultimately 
recovered  under  medical  treatment.  For  the  course  vrhich  should  be 
followed  when  a  sufferer  from  osteomalacia  is  pregnant,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  under  the  heading  "  Contracted 
Pelvis." 
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Osteo-MyeIItIS.     See  Bones,  Diseases  of  (voL  i.). 
OsteotOiny.    See  Deformities. 

OtorrhOBa.  is  a  87mptom  of  diisease  in  the  outer  or  middle  ear  and 
its  annexa.  It  is  most  commonlj  dependent  on  an  acute  or  chronic 
iiidammation  in  the  tjmpannm — conditions  described  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  work  (vol.  iii.).  The  present  article  deak  with  the  sjmptoms  per  se, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  to  be  studied  and  treated. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  bacteria  present  in  the  outer  and  middle 
ear  exi8t  as  saprophjtes  and  have  no  pathogenic  significance,  but  it  is 
otberwise  in  diseased  states  of  the  ear  and  associated  mucous  membranes 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  na80-pharynx,  in  which  we  have  circumstances 
favourable  to  their  further  development  and  activitj.  The  diseases  of  the 
outer  ear  attended  by  otorrhcea  can  be  8hortly  dismissed.  It  may  be 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  meatus ;  in  investigating 
this  point,  čare  must  be  exercised  to  detemiine  the  presence  of  any  smaU 
foreign  body  far  in  the  meatus  next  the  membrane  at  its  anterior  part. 
Or  it  may  be  due  to  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  cutaneous  lining 
membrane,  such  as  is  present  in  cases  of  eczema  or  parasitic  otitis  externa 
(otomycoai8).  In  yet  other  instances  it  may  be  traumatic  in  origin.  But 
it  matters  not  wliich  of  these  conditions  has  been  the  starting-point  of  the 
disorder ;  the  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  in  every  čase  we  are 
dealing  with  a  local  bacterial  infection.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 
treatment  is  simple  and  caUs  for  little  comment.  The  removal  of  any 
foreign  body  must  be  effected ;  the  meatus  should  be  syringed  with  a  non- 
irritating  antiseptic  solution,  with  a  frequency  proportionate  to  the  8everity 
of  the  čase,  and  thereafter  the  meatus  should  be  carefully  dried  with 
a  pledget  of  antiseptic  cotton  wool.  This  is  best  done  by  the  use  of  a 
wooden  match,  the  end  of  which  is  encircled  by  the  wool  and  inserted 
carefully  into  the  ear.  Dryness  is  inimical  to  bacterial  growth.  In  bad 
cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  counter-irritate  the  diseased  surface  by  silver 

nitrate — -  or  other  stimulant,  with  the  object  of  inducing  a  more 

grs.  to  5  -^  ^ 

favourable  local  reaction.     No  further  local  measures  are  called  for. 

The  cases  dependent  on  chronic  disease  in  the  middle  ear  are  more 

serious,  and  corre8pondingly  more  difficult  to  treat.     The  clinical  history 

of  these  patients  is  U8ually  perfectly  clear,  and  leaves  no  room  for  difiSculty 

in  the  diagnosis ;  and  while  in  the  majoritv  the  course  of  the  otorrhcea  is  a 

simple  one,  and  the  treatment  equally  simple  and  satisfactory,  in  other 

cases  the  reverse  obtains,  and  the  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.     It  is 

ihe  latter  group  that  is  specially  interesting.     What  is  the  explanation  of 

thoee  cases  of  chronic  suppuration  which  fail  to  respond  to  the  ordinary 

treatment,  comprised  in  thorough  cleanliness,  asepsis,  and  it  may  be  a  little 

judicious  stimulation  ?     Is  there  any  special  bacteriology  of  these  cases  ? 

Is  there  any  particular  microbe  or  combination  of  microbes  which  finds 

a  particular ly  sui  table   nidus  in   the   middle  ear  or  in   the   pus  itself 

of  these  cases  ?     These  are  que8tions  that  can  hardly  be  answered ;   but 

they  should  be  kept  in  mind  and,  when  opportunity  affords,  investigated. 

We  must,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  in  cases  of  suppuration,  mainly  in 

tlie  attic  (r.  vol.  iii.),  the  difficulties  of  suitable  drainage  are  consider- 

able,  and  this  mechanical  difficulty  may  in  itself  be  the  šole  cause  of 

the  long  continuance  of  the  discharge.     But  this  in  no  \vay  accounts  for 

ali  ca.ses.     A  čase  that  was  under  the  writer's  observation  for  over  tliree 
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jears  illustrates  this  point  well.  When  first  seen,  the  child,  aet.  21 
months,  suffered  from  an  otorrhcea  of  some  months'  standing.  The 
persistent  use  of  boric  lotion  thrice  daily,  carried  out  carefullj  by  the 
mother,  was  not  followed  by  any  marked  improvement.  The  continuance 
of  the  discharge  led  to  an  operation  on  the  mastoid,  at  which  the  diseased 
parts  were  freely  expo8ed  and  scraped,  and  8ub8equently  treated  in  the 
hospitaL  The  conditions  persisted,  and  later  the  na8o-pharynx  was  scraped, 
as  it  was  thought  possible  that  a  slight  cushion  of  adenoid  tissue  might  be 
aggravating  the  middle  ear  disease.  No  improvement  resulted ;  the  firee 
discharge  persisted.  This  čase  was  again  operated  on,  more  than  a  year 
later,  by  another  surgeon,  and  stili  the  patient's  state  was  apparently 
uninfluenced.  A  third  operation  was  attended  by  a  like  result.  The 
surprising  thing  about  the  čase  was  the  relatively  slight  influence  which 
this  long-continued  free  suppuration  seemed  to  exert  on  the  patient.  The 
child  gre'w  and  appeared  to  thrive  in  a  really  remarkable  degree,  and 
when  3 J  years  old  met  with  a  very  serious  buming  accident,  involving 
the  skin  of  nearly  one -third  of  the  body.  Curious  to  relate,  this  very 
serious  accident  seemed  to  affect  this  child  even  less  than  it  would 
have  done  a  robust  child.  This  fact  was  so  striking  that  one  could  not 
but  wonder  whether  the  previons  suppuration  had  exerted  anything  of 
the  nature  of  an  immunising  effect  on  the  tissues  of  the  patient.  When 
the  patient  again  came  under  the  writer's  observation  slx  months  later,  a 
bacteriological  examination  of  the  pus  was  made,  with  the  following  result. 
The  pus  8howed  a  few  round  cocci  which  stained  by  Gram's  method,  but 
the  most  striking  micro-organism  was  a  short,  straight,  actively  motile 
bacillus,  which  stained  homogeneously,  formed  no  spores,  and  wa8  de- 
colorised  by  Gram's  method.  These  were  present  in  great  abimdance. 
On  an  agar  plate  they  formed  greyish-white  colonies  of  moderate  size, 
somewhat  flat  in  character,  with  a  sharp  clear  margin  and  dark  granular 
centre.  The  bacillus  rendered  bouillon  diflfusely  cloudy  ;  it  formed  gas  in 
a  glucose  agar  medium  and  liquefied  gelatine  by  the  second  day.  This 
last  point  served  to  differentiate  it  from  the  bacillus  coli,  which  it  other- 
wise  closely  resembled  in  many  respects.  The  blood  serum  of  this  patient 
did  not  agglutinate  or  interfere  with  the  motility  of  this  bacillus  after 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  dilution  of  1  to  30.  The  last-mentioned  point  seems, 
at  first  sight,  to  suggest  that  this  bacillus  bore  no  causal  relationship,  but 
the  data  are  insufificient  to  dogmatise  on  this  point,  as  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  serum  necessarily  acquires  agglutinating  properties  in  cases  of  a  purely 
local  suppuration.  It  may  have  been  that  this  bacillus  was  an  accidental 
contamination.  It  should  perhaps  be  stated  that  this  microbe  wa8 
apparently  not  one  of  the  special  micro-organisms  referred  to  in  the  section 
on  the  ear  (vol.  iii.).  These  points  are  mentioned  with  the  object  of 
emphasing  the  importance  of  a  bacteriological  examination  in  ali  cases  of 
an  intractable  nature.  A  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  bacteriology  of 
these  cases  would  help  much  to  elucidate  their  etiology. 

With  regard  to  treatment  of  these  cases  a  few  words  will  suffice.  The 
line  of  treatment  is  e8sentially  the  same  as  already  indicated  for  the 
extemal  ear  discharge,  only  more  frequent  syringing  and  even  greater  čare 
in  drying  the  accessible  parts  of  the  ear  are  called  for.  A  few  cases  call 
for  operative  interference.  These  have  been  discussed  in  voL  iii.  But 
there  is  one  line  of  treatment  which  is  valuable,  and  merits  probably 
greater  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  We  refer  here  to  an 
adequate  and  yet  not  exces8ive  stimulation  of  the  tympanic  mucous 
membrane  by  the  local  application  of  stimulating  lotions,  e.g,  10  to  15 
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drops  of  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  gljcerine  and  rectified  špirita. 
AnrUne  oil  in  rectified  spirits  has  also  been  used  with  marked  success  in 
some  casee,  but  the  glycerine  and  spirits  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  more 
ad^isable,  as  toxic  effects  have  been  known  to  follow  the  administration  of 
aniline  oiL  These  remedies  doubtless  exert  their  influence  through  the 
vascular  reaction  induced  by  them  and  the  resulting  greater  power  of 
resistance  associated  with  a  more  vitally  aetive  mucous  membrane.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  treatment  directed  to  the  Eustachian  tube,  more 
especially  the  use  of  the  catheter,  is  very  helpful  in  some  of  these  cases. 

Ovaries,  DIseases  of  the. 

The  anatomy  of  the  ovaries  is  described  under  "  (Jeneration,  Female 
Organa  of,"  and  a  special  article  is  devoted  to  the  "Broad  Ligament, 
Diaeasea  of."  Cystic  Tumours  of  the  Broad  Ligament  being  closely  allied 
to  ovarian  cy8t8  will  be  included  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

Phy8iology,  p.  9. 

Bemoval  of  ovaries  for  cure  of  cancer  of  breast,  p.  10. 

Malformations,  p.  11. 

Atrophy  and  hypertrophy,  p.  12. 

Hemia  and  allied  aSections,  p.  12. 

Hyperaemia,  p.  13. 

Blood  concretions,  p.  13. 

Inflammation — Tubo-ovarian  cy8ts,  p.  13. 

Syphilis — Actinomyco8is — Leprosy — Tubercle,  p.  14. 

Tumours  of  ovary. — The  Pedicle — Capsules — Complications  aaaociated 

with  tumour — Symptoms — Diagnosis — Treatment — Ovariotomy — 

Complications  following  ovariotomy,  p.  15. 
Tumours  of  ovarian  ligament,  p.  32. 

Tumours  of  broad  ligament,  including  primary  dermoid,  p.  33. 
lhimary  ovarian  pregnancy,  p.  36. 

Physiology  of  the  Ovary. — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  ovaries 
produce  ova,  and  are  closely  associated  with  the  general  sexual  character- 
istics  of  the  female  subject.  It  now  appears  more  than  probable  that 
these  characteristics  are  influenced  not  directly  by  ovulation,  but  rather  by 
some  product  or  secretion  elaborated  by  the  ovary. 

An  infant  bears  thousands  of  ova  in  the  ovaries  at  birth,  and  the 
majority  undergo  premature  involution  before  puberty.  Then  begins  the 
process  of  ovulation  and  menstruation,  and  the  capability  of  impregnation 
and  gestation  follow.  The  precise  relation  of  these  processes  to  each  other 
has  never  been  strictly  determined,  and  demands  more  lengthy  discussion 
than  is  at  our  disposaL  An  ovum  after  impregnation  can  develop  a  human 
being  with  tissues  in  their  right  places ;  it  is  just  possible,  then,  that  the 
phenomenon  of  ovarian  dermoid  means  that  an  ovum  not  impregnated  can 
under  some  unknown  influence  develop  the  tissues  of  the  human  body,  but 
cannot,  so  to  speak,  arrange  them.  The  evolution  of  the  ovum  and  the 
involution  of  the  ovisac  into  a  corpus  luteum  are  well  known.  These  aetive 
changes  8lowly  disappear  during  the  menopause. 

Absence  or  extreme  arrest  in  development  of  the  ovaries  involves 
sterility,  with  distinct  but  not  very  definite  modifications  in  general  sexual 
cbaracteristica.  Destructive  disease  of  the  ovaries,  such  as  the  inflammation 
and  interstitial  h^emorrhages  which  occur  during  certain  exanthemata,  have 
been  known  to  produce  the  same  effects.  The  results  of  alleged  complete 
removal  of  the  ovaries  by  operation  8how  less  definite  results.     As  a  rule. 
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8terility  and  aH  the  sjmptoms  of  the  climacteric  follow,  with  speedj  or 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  8exiial  appetite.  But  in  other  cases  8terility 
is  the  šole  consequence,  the  period  persisting,  the  8exual  appetite  is  often 
increased,  or  even  develops  when  the  patient  was  previouslj  frigid.  Uterine 
fibroids,  especiallj  when  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus,  often 
decrease  in  size  after  removal  of  the  ovaries,  but  sometimes  remain  qiiite 
unafifected  and  grow  larger.  Clinical  records  of  removal  of  the  ovaries  must, 
however,  be  accepted  with  great  reserve,  particularly  in  relation  to  phjsio- 
logy.  For  it  is  not  always  certain  that  ali  ovarian  tissue  is  removed  at  the 
operation.  This  tissue  often  runs  along  the  ovarian  ligament  close  up  to 
the  uterus,  so  that  some  is  left  behind  when  the  tube  is  amputated,  unless 
the  pedicle  be  cut  dangerously  short — a  surgical  error  which  the  operator 
instinctively  avoids. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ovary  eliminates  some  product  which 
has  a  general  effect  on  the  economy.  "  Ovarian  oophotherapy  "  has,  how- 
ever,  as  yet  given  very  uncertain  results.  Dalch^,  whose  reports  seem  the 
most  trustworthy,  gives  cachets  consisting  of  a  grain  and  a  half  of  fresh 
ovarian  tissue  from  the  sheep.  One  or  two  are  given  daily  at  first ;  three 
are,  as  a  rule,  quite  enough  later  on.  His  results  are  not  very  definite ; 
thus  he  cured  a  chlorotic  young  work-girl  of  ansemia,  but  amenorrhoea,  which 
had  not  existed  befOre,  set  in  with  the  treatment.  The  phosphates  in  the 
urine  were  gTeatly  increased ;  this  is  interesting,  as  removal  of  the  ovaries 
arrests  molUties  ostium  and  checks  the  elimination  of  phosphates.  In 
Fosbery'8  čase  climacteric  flushing  was  succes8fully  treated  by  5 -grain  pala- 
tinoids  of  ovarian  gland  given  three  times  daily;  Dalch6  claims  similar 
experiences.  Martin  (loc.  ciL)  and  Kippenberg  report  that  fourteen  out  of 
thirty  cases  of  double  ovariotomy  vrere  "  benefited  "  by  this  treatment,  but  they 
remain  sceptical,  and  admit  that  the  extract  often  causes  dy8pepsia,  and 
that  the  "  cure  "  may  be  by  suggestion.^  Saalfeld  has  made  use  of  ovarian 
juice  for  skin  diseases  during  the  menopause,  and  also  for  prurigo  at  the 
menstrual  period  with  success. 

Eemoval  of  Ovakies  for  the  Cure  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast  wa8 

• 

first  practised  by  Beatson  of  Glasgow  in  1895,  and  he  made  public  his 
results  before  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  in  May  1896.  He 
believed  that  some  pathological  condition  of  the  ovaries  was  the  exciting 
cause  of  cancer  of  the  breast.  There  is  a  close  relation,  he  noted,  between 
the  ovaries  and  the  secretion  of  milk ;  epithelial  proliferation  in  a  healthy 
breast  becomes  a  factor  in  milk  production,  whilst  in  an  unhealthy  breast 
it  becomes  a  factor  in  developing  cancer.  Removal  of  the  ovaries  appeared, 
he  maintained,  to  have  an  inhibitory  influence  on  malignant  proliferation 
of  epithelial  cells.  Since  1896  Watson  Cheyne,  Herman,  and  particularly 
Stanley  Boyd,  have  tried  this  practice  and  published  their  results.  Beatson, 
with  whom  Herman  agrees,  advocates  the  administration  of  thyroid  extract 
after  oophorectomy  as  a  powerful  lymphatic  stimulant.  Stanley  Boyd  has 
observed  the  eflfects  of  the  extract  in  several  cases  where  o6phorectomy  was 
also  practised,  and  in  others  where  the  ovaries  were  not  removed,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  action  on  the  disease  is  very  doubtful.  In  Page 
and  Bishop'8  čase  of  recurrent  cancer  of  the  breast  the  extract  was  given 
for  a  year  without  effect ;  then  the  patient  disappeared,  but  continued 
taking  the  drug.  When  she  was  again  seen  six  months  later  the  disease 
had  disappeared.     But  Boyd  questions  whether  the  result  wa8  due  to  the 

^  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  fourteen  would  have  suffered  from  the  loss  of  both 
ovaries.  Ferr^  and  Bastian  find  that  a  gljcerine  and  water  extract  acts  phy8iologicaUy  on  a 
male  more  poworfully  than  on  a  woman,  producing  orgasm  followed  by  paralytic  8ymptom8. 
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thjrroid  extTact,  and  quote8  (Jould^s  čase  of  spontaneous  disappearance  of 
advanced  mammarj  cancer  without  any  kind  of  treatment  From  3  to  20 
grains  of  the  thjroid  extract  were  given  daily  in  the  above  cases.  Oopho- 
rectomy  has  certainlj  proved  of  temporary  benefit  in  many  cases  of  recurrent 
OT  inoperable  cancer.  In  the  summer  of  1900  Stanley  Boyd  gave  details  of 
tJiirty-€ight  cases,  in  seventeen  of  which  considerable  iniprovement  had 
result^d.  He  found  that  the  operation  was  practically  useless  after  the 
menopause,  and  admits  that  a  great  deal  more  experience  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  its  mode  of  action  and  range  of  .benefit. 

AccESSORY  OvARiES. — The  term  "  acce88ory  ovary  "  is  usually  applied 
to  a  small  lobe  of  ovarian  tissue  attached  to  the  normal  ovary  by  a  pedicle. 
In  an  esample  under  the  author^s  own  observation  there  wa8  on  the  opposite 
side  a  fibro-myoma  of  the  ovarian  ligament  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  De 
Sinety  once  detected  a  8upemumerary  ovary  which  bore  on  its  surface 
eiliated,  not  colnmnar  epithelium,  and  contained  cysts  lined  with  the  same 
kind  of  celi  and  beanng  ova.  About  4  per  cent  of  post-mortem  subjects 
8how  these  insignificant  "accessory  ovaries"  (Beigel  and  von  Winckel). 
Portions  of  adrenal  tissue  occasionally  found  in  the  broad  ligament  must 
not  be  placed  under  the  present  heading,  which  also  must  not  include 
instances  when  an  ovary  is  completely  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  groove. 
A  few  esamples  of  an  absolutely  distinct  third  ovary  have  been  reported  by 
writer8  of  repute.  In  von  Winckers,  the  best  known,  the  third  ovary  is 
represented  as  springing  from  the  front  of  the  uterus  immediately  internal 
to  the  right  round  l^ament.  Schultz-Schultzenstein,  in  figuring  an  intra- 
ligamentary  myo-8arcoma  from  a  post-mortem  subject  where  both  normal 
ovaries  esisted,  represents  the  tumour  springing  from  a  pedicle  anterior  to 
the  Fallopian  tube — in  the  same  position,  in  fact,  as  in  von  "VVinckeFs  čase; 
but  his  belief  that  it  was  a  sarcoma  of  a  third  ovary  is  based  on  uncertain 
grounda  Pedunculated  solid  tumours  of  the  broad  ligament  quite  inde- 
{jendent  of  the  ovary  and  uterus  are  not  very  rare.  In  Winkler's  čase  two 
lef t  ovaries  of  normal  size  exi8ted ;  in  Keppler's  two  such  ovaries  were  pro- 
^^ded  with  a  Fallopian  tube  apiece.  One  or  two  other  more  doubtful 
example8  of  the  anomaly  are  recorded.  When  menstruatioii  continues  after 
alleged  removal  of  both  ovaries  we  must  not  be  t<jo  ready  to  assume  that  an 
acc^88ory  ovary  has  l^een  left  behind.  In  such  a  theory  there  are  many 
sources  of  fallacy. 

Absekce  of  Ovakv. — This  condition  is  either  teratological,  or  8imply 
means  that  the  organ  has  become  adherent  to  some  other  structure,  and  has 
fiejjarated  from  its  normal  connections,  so  that  it  exists  but  away  from  its 
normal  plače  and  attachments.  Assumptions  about  the  ovary  in  any  čase 
of  malformation  of  the  genitals  are  unsatisfactory.  Both  ovaries  may  be 
present  when  the  uterus  is  represented  by  a  mere  cord  (Cruise).  Terato- 
logical absence  of  the  ovaries  has  been  found  in  every  degree.  Kossmann 
and  others  have  proved  on  clinical  evidence  that  total  absence  not  only  of 
the  ovaries,  but  also  of  the  uterus,  is  not  incompatible  with  surv  ival  to  adult 
life.  But  the  malformation  is  often  associated  with  more  or  less  mental 
disease,  with  frigidity,  or  in  some  cases,  it  would  appear,  with  n3Tnphomania. 
Indeed,  it  seems  as  though  it  were  sometimes  the  cause  of  the  psychical 
derangement.  In  a  čase  of  a  female  lunatic,  who  died  aged  tliirty-eight, 
and  wboee  insanity  began  at  puberty,  the  author  found  a  uterus  foetalis 
vriih  atresia  of  the  os  extemum,  vrhilst  the  ovaries  had  atrophied  or  rather 
never  developed.  Painful  coitus  and  other  distressing  8ymptoms  are 
ob8er\'ed  in  cases  of  absence  of  the  ovaries.  Absence  of  one  ovanj  is  a  tera- 
tological  condition  rarely   though    occasionally   co-existent   with   perfect 
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development  of  the  uterus  and  opposite  ovary.  Scanzoni  found  it  associated 
in  two  cases  with  arrested  development  of  the  corresponding  mammarj 
gland.  Riidirmntary  ovaries  come  under  the  present  categorjr,  but  are 
more  frequent  than  the  above  malformations.  They  are  often  associated 
with  similar  grave  psjrchical  complications.  Not  rarely  they  give  rise  to 
severe  pain,  for  which  reason  they  have  been  successfuUj  removed. 

Absence  of  the  ovaryJroin  its  normal  side  is  one  result  of  extreme  torsion 
of  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  tumour ;  but  the  same  accident  may  occur  to 
a  smaU  ovary  adherent  to  omentum.  Hence,  when  after  removing  an 
ovarian  tumour  the  surgeon  finds  nothing  but  a  stump  on  the  opposite  side, 
he  should  carefully  search  for  the  missing  ovary  higher  up  in  the  abdomen. 
Arrested  descent  of  the  ovary  will  be  discussed  under  "  Hemia  of  Ovary." 

Atropht  and  Hypertrophy  of  Ovary. — Atrophy  before  the  menopause 
is  the  rule  in  wasting  diseases.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  imperfect 
development  of  the  ovary  described  above  under  the  he«wling  "  Eudimentary 
Ovaries,"  nor  with  cirrhotic  contraction  from  inflammation.  Both  these 
conditions  are  usually  associated  with  pain.  It  is  doubtful  whether  pure 
uncomplicated  atrophy  is  ever  painfuL  Hy'pertro'phy  pure  and  simple  is  a 
doubtful  condition,  not  to  be  confounded  with  oedema  and  hydrops  folliculi. 

Hernia  of  Ovary  and  Allied  Affections  must  here  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  ovary  alone.  As  varieties  of  rupture  they  have  been 
described  under  "  Hernia."  Arrested  descent  has  been  observed  by  Martin 
in  three  ovariotomies,  The  normal  ovary  was  detected  high  above  the 
pelvic  brim,  against  the  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  immediately  under  the 
kidney.  Prolapse  into  Douglas'8  pouch,  when  not  due  to  inflammatory 
8welling  or  adhesion,  is  akin  to  hernia.  In  Ward  Cousins*  čase,  in  a  lunatic 
aged  fifty,  there  was  bad  prolapse  of  the  uterus  and  rectum.  Eupture  of 
the  vagina  occurred  during  violent  straining,  and  one  ovary  and  tube  pro- 
truded  through  the  wound.     They  were  successfully  removed. 

JETermaphroditism  in  Congenital  Inguinal  Hernia. — An  ovary-like 
structure  in  such  a  hemia  has  repeatedly  proved  to  be  a  testicle  (Chambers, 
Martin,  G.  E.  Tumer,  F.  Neugebauer,  thirty-three  cases).  In  the  most 
recent  čase  (Turner^s)  a  movable,  oval,  irreducible  swelling  was  removed 
from  the  left  inguinal  region,  from  a  "  girl "  aged  fourteen,  ruptured  from  her 
birth.  It  proved  to  be  a  testicle ;  then  atresia  vaginse  and  absence  of  any 
sign  of  a  uterus  were  detected.  Hence  in  any  čase  of  congenital  inguinal 
hernia  the  external  and  internal  genitals  should  be  explored  carefully. 

The  ovary  in  a  herniai  sac,  "  ovarian  hernia,"  with  no  doubt  about 
the  nature  of  the  ovary,  is  frequent.  The  hernia  is  usually  inguinal  (ex- 
cluding  aH  doubtful  cases),  but  may  be  femoral,  umbilical  (Solvieff), 
obturator,  or  even  ischiatic  or  gluteal  (Waldeyer,  Eoutier).  The  homologies 
of  the  normal  descent  of  the  testis  and  the  abnormal  descent  of  the  ovary 
are  considered  by  Lockwood,  Klaatsch,  and  W.  M' A.  Eccles.  Wiart  and 
others  believe  that  hernia  of  the  tube  precedes  that  of  the  ovary  (see 
"Fallopian  Tubes,  Diseases  of");  but  Kossmann  has  collected  six  cases  of 
inguinal  ovarian  hernia,  where  the  tube  had  not  entered  the  sac.  Though 
congenital  inguinal  hernia  of  a  genuine  ovary  has  never  been  authenticated, 
acquired  hernia  not  rarely  developes  a  few  months  after  birth.  It  is  per- 
fectly  reducible  at  first,  but  speedily  becomes  irreducible.  Several  successful 
operations  have  been  performed  on  infants.  The  ovary  was  irreducible  in 
Pinkerton*s  čase  (child  sixteen  months),  cy8tic  in  Becketfs  (eleven  weeks, 
the  youngest  čase),  and  strangulated  in  Pollard's  (three  months),  and 
Hooper  May'8  (seven  months).  But  the  ovary  was  not  examined  in  any  of 
these  cases,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  fimbriated  tube  has  been 
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found  aasociated  with  a  genital  gland  which  the  microscope  proved  to  be  a 
testicle.  In  the  adult  a  well-developed  herniated  ovarj  svvells  and  becomes 
tender  at  tne  period.  Conception  may  occur  in  a  woman,  subject  for  year8 
to  double  inguinal  hemia  (Beigel),  and  Widerstein  found  an  ovary  with  a 
giETid  tube  in  a  left  inguinal  hemia  (see  Kossman). 

HtPER^EMIA,    InTERSTITIAL    HiEMORRHAGE,    KOMATOMA,     APOPLEXY. — 

In  febrile  diseases  hyperaemia  of  the  ovary  is  often  detected  after  death. 
Difiuse  haemorrhage  is  a  common  result,  the  stroma  of  the  ovarj  being 
more  or  less  soaked  in  blood,  a  change  marked  in  Asiatic  cholera,  causing 
8  choleraic  pseudocatamenial  flow.  These  haemorrhages  are  also  seen  in 
cases  of  tjphoid  fever  and  less  frequently  in  the  exanthemata,  in  bad 
bums,  and  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  from  purely  mechanical  causes,  as 
twisting  of  the  pedicle  (Erfurth,  Martin).  Haematoma  is  not  rare  in 
foUiculsur  hypertrophy,  to  be  described  under  chronic  oophoritis.  As  the 
clot  is  found  decolorised  in  some  of  the  foUicles,  and  more  or  less  recent  in 
others,  the  process  must  be  chronic.  The  author  has  described  a  čase  of 
acute  apoplexy  of  the  ovary  attended  with  violent  pain  and  svvelling  of  the 
organ,  which  was  removed  five  months  later,  and  found  to  contain  a  large 
decolorised  clot  communicating  with  a  hypertrophied  corpus  luteum. 
Bupture  of  the  ovary  in  acute  apoplexy  and  rapid  death  from  haemorrhage 
has  been  reported,  but  not  recently,  and  Bland-Sutton  rea8onably  suspects 
that  the  ruptured  structure  was  a  gravid  tube. 

Blood  Concretions  in  the  Ovary  are  uncommon,  and  do  not  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  inflammation  nor  the  usual  con8equence  of  haematoma  or 
apoplexy  of  the  ovary.  Most  likely,  however,  they  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
latter  condition.  Hector  Mackenzie  and  the  author  have  each  described  a 
caae,  both  of  which  occurred  in  patients  with  uterine  myoma.  In  the 
author'8  specimen,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Iloyal  CoUege  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  the  concretions  lay  in  a  cyst  full  of  blood  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter  in  the  right  ovary.  Bland-Sutton  found  over  a  hundred  similar 
concretions  in  an  ovarian  cyst  full  of  blood  through  twisting  of  the  pedicle. 

Inflammation  of  Ovary  :  OSphgritis. — The  ovary  is  often  the  seat  of 
inflammation.  In  such  a  čase  the  tube  and  adjacent  peritoneum  are  nearly 
alway8  involved.  Hence  oophoritis  is  inextricably  mixed  up  with  peri- 
metritis  and  salpingitis,  which  must  be  studied  and  considered  in  association 
with  the  former  disease.  But  an  inflamed  ovary  is  a  distinct  entity,  often 
detected  on  palpation  and  often  exposed  at  operation.  It  exhibits  the 
characteristic  appearances  of  inflammation  known  to  the  pathologist. 

Causes. — Living  authorities  reject  the  old  idea  that  chills  cause  oopho- 
ritis. A  pure  chill,  from  sitting  in  damp  boots  for  instance,  may  as8uredly 
aggravate  a  chronic  attack.  No  doubt  this  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  due  to 
sepsis,  especially  puerperal,  to  gonorrhcea,  or  to  tubercle. 

Classijication. — Excluding  tubercular  disease,  oophoritis  is  most  con- 
veniently  classified  after  Martin  and  Orthmann's  principles. 

Acute  oophoritis  usually  consists  in  free  small-celled  infiltration  into 
the  stroma  of  the  ovary  ("  interstitial "  form),  but  the  follicles  may  be 
involved  ("  general "  form).  This  disease  tends  to  subside,  to  end  in 
suppuration,  or,  most  frequently,  if  neglected,  to  pass  into  the  chronic 
form.  When  symptoms  of  perimetritis  are  marked  the  diagnosis  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  ovary  is  often  ea8y.  The  ovary  is  distinctly 
8wollen  and  very  tender.  The  longer  the  inflammatory  8ymptoms  have 
liisted,  and  the  more  the  ovary  has  bwome  adherent  to  adjacent  structures, 
the  harder  will  diagnosis  become.  As  to  treatment,  a  recently  inflamed 
ovary,  stili  movable,  should  never  be  removed.     Under  the  usual  treatment 
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suitable  for  acute  perimetritis,  it  will  soon  recover  provided  that  adjacent 
structures  be  not  gravelj  involved. 

Chronic  obphoritis  is  extremely  common  and  hardly  ever  uncomplicated. 
As  in  the  acute  form,  it  may  be  "  interstitial,"  or  the  follicles  may  be 
involved  ("  general "  form).  The  chronic  inflammatory  process  is  iisually 
destructive  to  the  follicles,  whilst  great  hypertrophy  of  the  stroma  occnrs, 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  fibroma.  The  vessek  in  the  hilum  become  dilated. 
Instead  of  this  false  "  fibroma  **  developing,  the  stroma  may  atrophy,  whilst 
the  follicles,  thickened  and  unable  to  rupture,  become  dropsicaL  This  is 
the  condition  known  as  "  follicular  hypertrophy  "  or  "  small  cystic  degenera- 
tion."  A  few  proportionately  very  big  cysts  fill  a  small  ovary.  The 
interest  of  this  second  form  of  chronic  oophoritis  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosing  it  from  early  cystoma  proper.  There  is  a  third  form  of  chronic 
oophoritis  where  the  stroma  shrinks  and  becomes  hard,  whil8t  the  follicles 
disappear.     This  variety  is  often  termed  "  cirrhosis  of  the  ovary/' 

Abscess  of  the  ovary  may  occur  after  acute  oophoritis,  or  set  in  during 
chronic  inflammation.  In  sepsis  after  childbirth  dififused  or  interstitial 
suppuration  in  the  stroma  sometimes  takes  plače.  The  follicles,  and  even 
the  corpora  lutea  may  become  the  seat  of  abscess.  In  chronic  oophoritis, 
the  abscesses  seem  often  due  to  secondary  infection  of  "the  hypertrophied 
foUicles,  a  change  horaologous  to  suppuration  of  a  true  cyst  and  to  suppu- 
ration of  a  hydrosalpinx.  Corpus  hiteum  abscess  may  develop  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  in  the  čase  of  a  corpus  luteum,  where  mechanical  rupture  has 
occurred,  it  is  easier  to  understand  how  infection  follows  if  there  be  close 
adhesions  to  the  bowel  or  to  a  pyosalpinx.  Fraenkel  reminds  us  that 
gonorrhoeal  infection  of  the  tube  makes  infection  of  the  follicle  opening  for 
ovulation  quite  possible. 

TuBO-OvARiAN  Cysts  are  described  under  "  Fallopian  Tubes,  Diseases 
of."  One  variety  must  be  noticed  here,  that  which  results  from  the  union 
of  an  adherent  dilated  tube  to  an  ovary  undergoing  follicular  hypertrophy. 
This  form,  which  is  of  purely  inflammatory  origin,  was  distinguished 
independently  by  Schramm  and  Nielsen  and  by  the  present  author. 

SvPHiLis. — Recent  research  has  failed  to  prove  that  this  disease  pro- 
duces  any  special  lesion  in  the  ovary.  Records  of  gumma  of  the  ovary, 
often  quoted,  are  scanty  and  untru8tworthy.  A  true  syphilitic  oophoritis 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  distinguished.  Women  infected  with  syphilis 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  oophoritis  due  to  other  causes  than  syphilitic 
infection. 

Though  the  ovary  has  been  found  more  than  once  infected  with  the 
parasite  of  actinomi/cosis,  it  seems  never  to  be  the  primary  seat  of  that 
disease.  Preci8ely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ovary  in  leprosi/,  according 
to  Babes'  report,  read  in  1897  at  Berlin  before  the  International  Leprosy 
Congress. 

TuBERCLE  OF  THE  OvARY. — This  Organ  does  not  oflfer  a  favourable 
nidus  for  tubercular  infection,  and  hence  in  comparison  with  the  tubes,  or 
even  the  uterus,  it  is  rarely  infected  in  common  tubercular  diseases 
like  phthisis.  Dr.  P.  Dymock  Turner  found  undoubted  tubercular  lesions 
in  the  internal  genitals,  in  five  out  of  twenty-seven  consecutive  necropsies 
on  women  who  had  died  of  phthisis  in  the  Brompton  Hospital.  The  ovary 
was  involved  in  one  čase  only,  and  in  that  instance  the  uterus  and  tubes 
were  also^tul^ercular.  Orthmann  denies  that  primari/  tubercle  of  the  ovary 
has  ever  been  detected.  In  von  Franqu(5's  čase  the  ovary  was  removed 
through  the  vagina  and  the  patient  recovered  ;  the  primary  seat  of  disease 
might  have  been  in  another  organ.     Secondary  tubercle  of  the  ovary  may  be 
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commoner  than  is  generallj  suspected.  In  nearlj  16  per  cent  of  recorded 
cases  of  genital  tuberculosis  the  ovary  was  reported  to  be  infected  on  the 
stiengtb  of  naked-eje  appearances,  but  recent  reliable  statistics  raise  the 
peicentage  to  34  (Orthmann).  The  peritoneum  or  Fallopian  tube  is 
ahnost  exclusiyely  the  source  of  infection. 

Tuberele  of  the  ovary  may  manifest  itself  as  miliarjr  or  caseous  deposit 
in  the  stroma  or  on  the  snrface  of  the  organ ;  but  the  most  important  form 
is  the  tubercular  abseess  of  the  ovaTy  containing  characteristic  pus.  As  in 
tabercle  el8ewhere  bacteriological  evidence  may  be  easy  or  difl&cult  to 
obtain.  TuberctUar  tubo-ovarian  abscess  has  been  reported,  but  the  sources 
of  fallacy  noted  in  "  Fallopian  Tubes,  Diseases  of,"  should  be  remembered ; 
in  other  words,  a  large  tubercular  pyo8alpinx  may  have  been  taken  for  a 
tubo-ovarian  cyst. 

Symptom8. — Pelvic  pcdn  and  swelling  and  evidence  of  suppuration  have 
been  recorded  in  cases  of  this  disease.  Diagnosis  is  hardly  possible,  for 
when  these  symptoms  are  observed  tubercular  pyosalpinx  is  much  more 
probable.  Local  treatment  is  not  satisfactory.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
after  simple  incision  through  the  vagina  the  discharge  has  been  very 
obstinate,  leaving  a  iistulous  track.  Abdominal  section  may  cause  rapid 
dissemination  of  tubercla  Therapeutics  are  safer  than  surgery  in  tuber- 
cular ovarian  disease. 

TuMOURS  OF  THE  OvART  are  ci/8tic  or  solid,  The  former  are  more 
8pecially  associated  with  that  organ,  and  their  pathology  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated.  Hence,  to  avoid  confusion,  their  histogenesis  will  be  considered 
before  the  characters  of  the  fully-developed  cy8t,  as  known  to  the  surgeon, 
are  described. 

Histogenesis  of  Common  Type  of  Ovarian  Cyst — The  "  glandular  cystoma 
ovarii,"  the  "cystadenoma  pseudomucinosum,"  or  common  ovarian  cy8t, 
nndoubtedly  arises  from  structures  in  the  oophoron  or  cortex  of  the  ovary, 
and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  an  adenoma  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
A  good  deal  is  known  about  the  cellular  elements  on  the  surface  of  the 
foetal  ovary,  and  about  the  histology  of  the  Graafian  follicle  from  foetal  life 
to  old  age.  Nevertheless,  the  precise  histogenesis  of  this  well-known  morbid 
growth  has  not  been  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  ali  pathologists. 
The  histology  of  the  primary,  the  growing,  and  the  ripe  Graafian  folUcle  is 
described  in  the  article  on  Generation,  Female  Organs  of.  The  epithelial 
lining  never  assumes  the  cheiracter  of  the  row8  of  large  columnar  cells 
which  line  the  inner  wall  of  an  ovarian  cy8t.  Some  pathologists  stili  trace 
this  cyst  to  the  superficial  epithelium  of  the  ovary,  normally  cylindrical,  a 
strong  point  of  evidence  in  favour  of  their  theory  as  the  epithelium  of  the 
cvst  is  of  the  same  type.  The  superficial  columnar  epithelium,  according 
to  their  theory,  becomes  invaginated  into  the  ovarian  stroma ;  but  there  is 
some  diiference  of  opinion  as  to  how  this  invagination  occurs.  Some,  includ- 
ing  certain  very  recent  observers,  believe  that  portions  of  the  superficial 
epitheUum  become  buried  in  the  cortex  by  inflammatory  or  other  accidental 
changes  (Nagel,  Gusserow,  Opitz).  Indeed,  Opitz  traces  uterine  and  tubal 
myoma  as  well  as  ovarian  cy8tic  disease  to  inflammatory  changes.  Others 
look  on  the  involution  as  a  teratological  condition.  Some,  maintaining  that 
the  involuted  structures  normally  develop  into  some  or  aH  of  the  elements  of 
an  ovTim  and  its  follicles,  believe  that  through  some  morbid  influence  some 
of  those  structures  develop  into  a  cyst.  This  theory  comes  near  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  glandular  cy8t  is  developed  from  a  previou8ly  normal 
follicle,  the  change  having  nothing  to  do  with  any  involution.  This  doc- 
trine is  plausible,  but  objectors  immediately  point  out  the  difference  in  th(^ 
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epithelium  in  the  follicle  and  in  the  tumour.  Yet  amongst  current  auth- 
orities  Hofmeier  had  detected  and  figured  epithelial  involutions  from 
ibUicles  forcing  their  way  into  the  stroma,  whil8t  Pfannenstiel  has  recorded 
and  sketched  the  remains  of  an  ovum  in  a  minute  cjst  lined  with  a  perfect 
layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  and  adjacent  to  undoubted  glandular  cjstic 
structures.  We  must  not  deny  that  the  cubical  epithelium  of  the  follicle  can, 
under  any  circumstances,  alter  its  character.  Pozzi  and  Beaussenat  believe 
that  ovarian  cy8t8  may  develop  from  both  the  sources  above  mentioned. 
They  certainly  seem  to  prove,  on  the  evidence  of  sections  from  one  čase, 
that  at  least  cancer  of  the  ovary  may  develop  from  the  epithelium  of  the. 
Graafian  foUicles.  In  the  further  study  of  this  subject  čare  must  be  taken 
about  conclusions  drawn  from  appearances  in  sections  of  a  small  ovary,  the 
fellow  to  a  glandular  ovarian  cy8t.  Such  appearances  may  erroneously  be 
taken  to  indicate  incipient  cy8tic  disease. 

Histogenesis  of  the  Papillomatovs  Cy8t. — The  "  cystoma  ovarii  papillare/* 
or  "  cy8tadenoma  serosum  papillare,"  is  certainly  different  from  the  commoner 
or  glandular  cyst.  Whitridge  Williams  claims  to  have  detected  papilloma- 
tous  growths  sprouting  from  the  interior  of  a  well-developed  Graafian  follicle. 
But  Wendeler  and  others  threw  some  doubt  on  Williams'  theory,  based  on 
five  specimens,  that  papilloma  arises  from  the  Graafian  follicles.  It  is  not 
clear  how  many  of  the  ovaries  examined  by  that  observer  were  really  about  to 
become  papillomatous  cysts,  The  older  theory  that  papillomata  arise  from 
relics  of  the  mesonephron,  portions  of  the  WolflBan  ducts  which  penetrate 
the  peiroophoron,  or  eveo  enter  the  oophoron,  wa8  8trongly  maintained  by 
Coblenz.  Bland-Sutton  and  the  author  have  supported  it  on  naked-eye 
evidence.  This  kind  of  cyst  tends  to  burrow  between  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligament ;  now  the  paroophoron  lies  in  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament. 
Pure  papilloma  of  the  broad  ligament,  with  the  adjacent  ovary  unaffected, 
is  not  rarely  seen,  and  would  appear  to  arise  from  the  parovarium  or  meso- 
nephron. On  the  other  hand,  cy8tic  papilloma  may  form  a  well-pedunculated 
tumour  like  a  glandular  cyst,  or  papillomatous  and  glandukr  cysts  may  be 
blended  in  one  pedunculated  ovarian  tumour,  as  though  relics  of  the 
mesonephron  which  normally  exist  in  the  oophoron  had  given  rise  to  tumours 
of  this  class.  Kossmann  has  recently  traced  papillomatous  tumours  to 
Miiller^s  duct.  He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  showing  that  minute  "  acces- 
sory  Fallopian  tubes  "  bearing  fimbriated  epithelium  are  often  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  broad  ligament  and  ovary.  The  ovarian  fimbria,  lined 
with  similar  epithelium,  sends  detached  processes  on  to  and  even  into  the 
ovary.  These  scattered  elements  tend,  Kossmann  maintains,  to  become 
encysted.  Stili  the  parovarian  or  mesonephric  origin  of  papillomatous  cysts 
seems  based  on  stronger  evidence. 

Histogenesis  of  Bermoid  Gysts. — The  well-known  tumour  which  contains 
epidermic  structures,  bone,  nerve,  etc.,  develops  in  the  oophoron.  We  know 
that  it  does  so ;  our  ignorance  why  it  does  so  must  not  be  covered  by 
cunningly  devised  phrases  like  "  fcetal  inclusion "  or  "  parthenogenesis." 
One  of  the  very  latest  writers  traces  dermoids  to  "  atypic,  parthenogenetic 
ova."  There  seems  little  doubt  that  they  arise  in  Graafian  follicles. 
Pregnancy  in  a  foUicle,  we  must  remember,  is  almost  if  not  quite  unknown. 
Even  van  Tu8senbroek*s  čase  of  alleged  early  ovarian  gestation  may  be  akin 
to  an  incipient  ovarian  dermoid.  It  has  been  hinted  by  Bland-Sutton  and 
others  that  dermoids  and  common  glandular  cyst8  are  closely  related,  the 
latter  being  timiours  with  the  power  of  developing  mucous  glands,  the 
former  tumours  that  can  develop  a  far  greater  variety  of  structures. 

SiMPLE  CvsTS :  Dropsv  of  the  Folucles. — This  affection  is  apparently 
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nothing  more  than  an  extreme  form  of  the  "  follicular  hypertrophy  "  already 
described  as  a  variety  of  chronic  oophoritis.  The  ovary  may  become  as 
large  as  a  hen'8  egg ;  the  dilated  follicle  sometimes  bears  a  layer  of  cubical 
epitbeliam  on  its  iniier  wall ;  two  or  three  such  cy8ts  are  not  rarely  found 
(**  oligocy8tic  tumour ").  It  is  not  alway8  easy  to  distinguish  these  cy8ts, 
diiect  results  of  inflammation,  from  an  incipient  cystoma.  This  fact 
aocoonts  for  the  difTerences  of  opinion  amongst  authorities  on  the  nature  of 
small  cyst&  Corpus  luteum  ci/sts  are  probably  of  the  same  origin ;  they 
maj  exceed  two  inches  in  diameter. 

.  The  Ck)KMON  Ovarian  Cyst. — This  tiunour  is  also  termed  "  cystadenoma 

pBeodomucinosum/'  or  glandular  ovarian  cyst.     Its  outer  wall  is  at  first 

8flTery-white,  with  moderately  large  vessels,  but  when  extensively  riddled 

with  minute  cysts  it  appears  greenish  and  gelatinous.     Other  appearances, 

sach  as  a  dull  surface,  coloured  patches,  etc.,  are  due  to  inflammation, 

iuemorrtiage,  and  degeneration.   This  cyst  is  always  mnltilocular.   Sometimes 

<me  locolus  predominates,  the  others  may  even  be  but  microscopieal ;  in 

oUher  cases,  especially  when  there  is  much  glandular  substance,  there  are 

sereral  loculi  of  much  the  same  size.     When  the  loculi  are  partly  separate 

extemaUy  the  tumour  appears  like  a  pile  of  cannon  balls.     In  a  predomin- 

ating  cayity  it  is  the  rule  to  find  little  or  no  solid  matter,  and  the  intemal 

hning  membrane  is  usually  divested  of  epithelium,  owing  to  maceration,  but 

this  variety  should  be  ranked  with  glandular  cysts,  there  being  no  true  line 

of  demarcation  between   them.     In   the  opposite  type  lai^  masses  of 

glandular  growth  project  into  the  cavities  of  the  larger  loculi,  and  almost 

£11  up  the  smaller  loculi,  whilst  there  are  usually  large  areas  where  the  solid 

predominates  over  the  cystic  element,  and  where  the  cavities  are  only 

indicated  on  section  by  specks  of  dead  white  mucoid  material,  the  secretion 

firom  the  dense  masses  of  glandular  matter.     The  waUs  of  the  loculi  are 

firmest  where  there  is  least  infiltration  with  minute  glandular  cysts,  and  are 

most  vaacular  at  such  pointa     Hence  there  is  sometimes  much  loss  of  blood 

when  the  surgeon  breaks  down  the  loculi  to  facilitate  extraction. 

The  fluid  contents  consist  in  the  large  loculi  of  a  glairy  albuminous 
fluid.  This  is  typically  greyish  green,  and  seldom  approaches  the  yellow 
tint  of  ascitic  efiusion.  But  ovarian  fluid  is  often  dark  brown  or  otherwi8e 
discoloured  by  haemorrhage,  and  often  mixed  with  semi-opaque  dead  white 
lumps,  the  product  of  active  secretion  from  glandular  growths.  In  the 
smaller  loculi  these  lumps  may  constitute  the  šole  contents,  when  very 
dense  they  appear  bright  white.  In  some  cy8t8  the  contents  are  entirely 
coUoid  in  consistence,  and  devoid  of  the  least  fluidity.  Amidst  the  loculi 
dermoid  and  papillomatous  or  even  malignant  growths  may  be  found. 

General  patbologists  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  this  familiar  tumour  as  an 
adenoma  (Sims  Woodhead,  D.  J.  Hamilton).  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
predominating  cystic  cavity  bears  either  flattened  cubical  epithelium  or  is 
entirely  divested  of  any  epithelial  covering.  The  minute  cy8ts  are  lined 
with  very  large  columnar  epithelium,  including  numerous  chalice  ceUs. 
This  adenomatous  tissue  may  implant  itself  on  the  peritoneum,  a  change  as 
a  rule  clinically  malignant. 

The  pedicle  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  common  ovarian  cyst,  anatomi- 
cally  normal,  though  always  hypertrophied  and  often  excee(iingly  broad. 
Only  a  small  proportion  burrow  into  the  mesosalpinx,  very  few  into  the 
mesometrium.  This  subject  will  be  further  discussed  under  the  paragraphs 
on  "  The  Pedicle  "  and  "  Capsules,  True  and  False."  In  about  one-third  of 
ali  cases  the  common  ovarian  cyst  is  bilateral  (Stoecklin). 

The  papillomatous  ovarian  cyst  must  be  classed  with  a  non-cystic 
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ovarian  tuinour,  frtt  papilloma  of  the  ovarj/,  where  inasses  of  papillarjr 
growth  spring  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  These  free  growth8  set  up 
ascites,  and  are  nearlj  always  bilateraL  The  rare  but  conspicuous  racemose 
"  Eokitan8ky'8  tumour,"  which  resembles  a  large  hjdatidiform  mole,  and 
has  been  figured  by  Law8on  Tait,  is  considered  by  Stoecklin  (Martin,  loc.  cit, 
p.  524)  to  represent  oedema  or  myxomatou8  degeneration  of  free  papillomata. 
The  p8eudocy8ts  are  certainly  not  ova  or  foUicles.  The  true  papUlomatous 
cy8t  is  frequent ;  it  is  often  bilateraL  Often  the  smaller  growth  is  but  little 
larger  than  a  normal  ovary,  and  hence  liable  to  be  overlo(3ced.  Pfannenstiel 
maintains,  on  statistical  evidence,  that  such  an  ovary  should  alway8  be 
sacrificed,  and  the  author*8  experience  induces  him  to  support  that  principle. 

The  outer  wall  of  a  papiUomatous  tumour  is  U8ualiy  thin ;  contrasted 
with  the  surface  of  a  glandular  cyst  it  is  dull  in  colour.  As  a  rule  the 
tumour  consists  of  a  few  cavities  of  fairly  equal  size.  From  its  inner  wall 
spring  the  characteristic  papillomata,  some  appearing  as  mere  rough 
elevations,  some  as  large  warts,  others  as  luxuriant  cauliflower  masses,  very 
vascular  and  sometimes  gritty  through  psammomatous  changes.  These 
growths  frequently  burst  through  the  outer  wall,  which  often  bears  similar 
growths  extra-cy8tic  from  their  origin.  The  fluid  contents  are  as  clear 
as  water,  devoid  of  albumin,  and  rich  in  chloride  of  sodium.  The  papillary 
growth8  consist  of  columnar,  usually  ciliated,  cells  of  moderate  size,  mounted 
on  a  very  scanty  framework  of  connective  tissue,  with  large  vessela  to 
each  papilla. 

A  minority  of  papiUomatous  cyst8,  according  to  the  author's  experience, 
bear  a  normal  pedicle.  As  a  rule  they  are  sessile,  and  not  rarely  burrow 
into  the  mesometrium  as  well  as  into  the  mesosalpinx.  Implantation  of 
papiUomatous  growths  on  the  peritoneum  is  common,  it  may  prove  cUnicaUy 
malignant  within  a  few  months ;  yet  the  growth8  may  wither  completely 
after  removal  of  the  tumour. 

Dermoid  cyst  (or  "cystic  ovarian  embryoma")  is  commoner  in  the 
ovary  than  in  any  other  part.  It  arises  from  the  ovary  proper,  and  hence 
is  nearly  alway8  pedunculated.  The  pedicle  is  particularly  liable  to  torsion, 
ending  sometimes  in  complete  detachment.  About  15  per  cent  of  aU 
ovarian  cysts  are  dermoid,  and  a  large  proportion  of  dermoids  are  bilateral ;  in 
infants  and  under  puberty,  ovarian  cysts  are  nearly  always  dermoid.  The 
outer  waU  of  a  dermoid  is  usuaUy  duU  white  and  often  discoloured.  Its 
fluid  contents  present  great  variety,  but  are  alway8  more  or  less  greasy. 
The  grease  may  be  clear  Uquid  fat.  Sometimes  the  fat  forms  itself  into  a 
large  coUection  of  white  pills;  when  mixed  with  sebaceous  material  it 
appears  Uke  yeUow  pomatum.  Free  hair,  loose  or  in  dense,  felted  baUs,  is 
very  frequent.  From  the  waUs  spring,  in  most  dermoids,  amorphous 
ma,sses  of  bone  often  bearing  teeth,  or  teeth  may  be  found  without  bone. 
The  inner  Uning  of  the  cyst  is  skin  bearing  sebaceous  and  sweat-glands. 
Deeper  under  the  surface  nerve  and  muscle  and  many  other  structures 
may  be  found. 

Teratoma  of  the  ovary,  "soUd  ovarian  embryoma"  (Wilms),  is  an 
essentiaUy  soUd  growth.  It  arises  in  a  Hmited  area  of  the  ovary,  the 
remainder  of  which  is  often  detected  in  its  capsule.  Structures  derived 
jfrom  aU  three  layers  of  the  blastoderm  are  found  arranged  without  any 
regularity;  in  some  cases  they  simulate  an  amorphous  acardiac  foetua 
It  grows  rapidly  and  is  highly  maUgnant,  clinicaUy  speaking,  though 
it  does  not  undergo  cancerous  or  sarcomatous  degeneration.  About  fifteen 
genuine  cases  have  been  described. 

Malignancy  of  Dermoids    and    Teratomata, — The   frequency   of    sar- 
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oomatouB   or    carcinomatous    degeneration    has    been    exaggerated,   soft 

connectdve  tissue  in  a  dermoid  being  often  falselj  reported  as  sarcoma 

(Bland-Sutton).     M.   Sanger  (Martin,  loc.  ciL   p.  677)   finds   that  true 

in&Iignant  degeneration  onl^  occurs  when  the  dermoid  has  grown  large. 

He  leports  and  figures  a  čase  of  carcinomatous  d^eneration  of  a  dermoid 

(pL  696),  and  also  an  instance  of  cancerous  infection  of  a  dermoid  £rom 

pdmarj  disease  in   the    rectum    (p.   698).     But  ''epithelial    infection" 

(Bland-Sutton)   or  "peritoneal    implantation "    (Fraenkel,  Kolaczek),   a 

clinicallj  malignant  change  where  dermoid  masses  are  di^eminated  over 

the  peritoneum,  is  frequentl7  observed.     Teratoma  invariabl7  and  rapidl7 

spieads  be7ond  the  ovarj  in  this  manner. 

FiBROMA  OF  THE  OVART  is  rclativclj  freqaent  about  the  menopause 
and  in  girlhood.  When  soft  it  is  often  taken  to  be  a  sarcoma.  A  hard 
and  painless  tumour  in  the  hjpogastrium,  moving  separatelj  from  the 
nterus,  is  most  probabl7  an  ovarian  fibroma,  especiall^  in  a  joung  subject 
firee  from  cachexia  and  amenorrhoea.  It  causes  remarkabl7  little  paia,  is 
aeldom  adherent,  and  is  often  associated  with  a  moderate  amount  of  ascitea 
In  one  čase  the  author  found  a  large  ovarian  fibroma  firmlj  impacted  in  the 
pelTis.  The  pedicle  is  usuall7  short  and  bears  large  vessels,  so  that  much 
čare  is  needed  in  securing  it  during  ovariotomj.  It  is  sometimes  twisted 
without  producing  an7  severe  sjmptoms  such  as  are  seen  in  twisted 
dermoid.     Ovariotomj  is  the  onl7  treatment,  and  is  verj  successfuL 

Mtoma  of  the  OVART  is  usuall^  small;  the  author  removed  a  small 
tumour  of  this  Idnd  where  the  uterus  was  free  from  "fibroids."  On 
aection  the  fibres  were  seen  to  be  arranged  in  spherical  nodules,  like  balls 
of  worsted.     About  a  dozen  authentic  cases  have  been  recorded. 

Enchondroma. — ^Areas  of  cartilage,  sometimes  ossifjing,  have  been 
detected  between  the  fibres  of  an  ovarian  fibroma.  One  such  tumour 
weighed  over  14  Ibe.  (Buet,  Union  Medica.,  No.  4, 1900). 

Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma. — Through  careful  research,  conducted  on  a 
large  acale  in  Grermanj  and  Austria,  pathologists  have  foimd  that  primarj 
sarcoma  is  rarer  in  the  ovarj  than  primarj  carcinoma.  In  307  cases  of 
malignant  tumour  in  the  practice  of  Olshausen  (Kratzenstein'8  returns). 
Leopold,  Martin,  and  Cohn,  69,  or  only  a  little  over  22  per  cent,  were 
sarcomata.  These  figures  and  calculations,  however,  can  never  be 
thoroughl^  verified.  Martin  insists  that  endothelioma  must  be  ranked 
under  sarcoma,  whilst  Bland-Sutton  feels  certain  that  man^  tumours  of  the 
ovarj  described  as  primarj  carcinomata  prove  on  careful  examination  to  be 
sarcomata. 

Sarcoma  may  be  of  the  spindle-celled  varietj,  then  it  is  relatively  firm, 
often  blended  with  fibrous  tissue,  and  of  8omewhat  slow  growth.  This  is 
the  kind  of  tumour  so  diflBcult  to  distinguish  from  fibroma  of  the  ovary. 
The  round-celled  varieties  form  much  softer  and  more  malignant  growths. 
There  is  also  an  angiosarcoma  of  the  ovary,  and  an  interesting  variety, 
tndothelioTna,  developed  from  the  endothelium  of  the  blood-vessels  or,  in  a 
8ub-variety,  from  the  endothelium  of  the  lymphatics  (Eckardt  and  Herz). 
An  endothelioma  may  be  firm  (Pick),  soft  (Amann),  or  cjstic  (Olshausen). 
Cvstic  changes,  bleeding  and  well-known  retrograde  conditions,  are  frequent 
in  sarcoma.  Often  sarcoma  of  the  ovary  is  bilateral,  more  likelj  from 
metastasis  from  one  ovarj  to  its  fellow  than  from  simultaneous  malignaut 
infection. 

Sarcoma  often  forms  a  very  large  tumour  which  may  be  regular  in 
outline  to  the  last.  Amenorrhoea  and  ascites  tend  to  appear  earlj. 
Metastatic  depodts  usuallj  develop  later  than  in    cancer;    but  C7stic 
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sarcoma,  especiallj  when  developing  in  a  common  glandular  cy8t,  is 
clinicallj  verj  malignant.  The  omentum  and  intestine  are  speciallj 
exposed  to  infection. 

Cardnoma  appears  to  be  the  commoner  form  of  malignant  disease  of 
the  ovary.  It  may  develop  directlj  from  the  epithelial  elements  in  that 
organ  or  from  the  common  glandular  cjst  (malignant  adenoma).  Papilloma 
occasionallj,  but  rarelj,  undergoes  cancerous  degeneration  not  to  be 
confounded  with  implantation  of  papillomatous  growth  on  viscera  and 
peritoneum.  Cancer  tissue  is  often  firm  at  first,  but  is  apt  to  alter  in 
consistence  through  the  free  development  of  cy8tic  cavities,  which  is  part  of 
the  cancerous  process  independent  of  any  pre-exi8ting  innocent  adeno- 
matous  cyst.  The  cancerous  ovary  appears  as  a  tumour,  usually  irregular 
in  shape  and  consistence.  In  over  50  per  cent  of  ali  cases  tlus  disease  is 
bilateial,  but  as  in  the  čase  of  sarcoma  simultaneous  infection  is  doubtful 
(Martin). 

Cancer  of  the  ovary  is,  as  compared  to  uterine  and  mammary  cancer, 
rather  slow  in  growth.  The  pedicle  isolates  the  tumour  for  a  whUa  But 
when  once  the  peritoneum  becomes  infected  the  disease  advances  rapidly 
and  extends  to  the  lumbar  glanda  Ascites  and  often  amenorrhoea  set  in 
early  as  in  sarcoma. 

Age  and  Malignant  Ovarian  Tumovrs. — Carcinoma,  as  well  as  sarcoma, 
seems  distinctly  most  frequent  in  young  girk  a  little  over  puberty,  and  at 
the  menopause,  but  both  diseases  have  been  seen  in  infants  and  old  women. 

Ovariotomy  and  Malignant  Disease. — In  the  early  stages  the  operation 
is  easy,  for  malignant  tumours  are  usually  well  pedunculated.  When  the 
tumour  forms  a  fixed  mass  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  remove  it.  In  the 
middle  stages  ovariotomy  is  practicable,  but  the  mortality  is  high ;  never- 
theless,  it  should  be  undertaken,  for  though  recurrence  is  usually  rapid, 
especi£dly  in  cancer  (Sanger,  Pfannenstiel),  about  40  per  cent  of  the  patients 
live  for  over  a  year  free  from  recurrence  (£[ratzenstein). 

The  Pediclk. — A  pedunculated  ovarian  tumour  lies  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  like  a  normal  ovary.  Its  surface  is  not  invested  by  any  part  of  the 
peritoneum,  not  even  by  that  portion  which  forms  the  broad  ligament.  It 
is  connected  with  the  uterus  by  the  Fallopian  tube,  by  its  own  ''  ovarian 
ligament,"  and  by  the  mesosalpins  between  the  tube  and  the  ligament,  and 
is  united  to  the  peritoneum  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  by  the  infundibulo- 
pelvic  ligament  which  contains  the  ovarian  vessels  and  joins  the  broad 
ligament  These  connections  together  make  up  the  "pedicle."  The 
anatomy  of  the  parts  concemed  (see  "Broad  Ligament,  Diseases  of") 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  surgeon.  The  big  ovarian  vessels 
lie  in  the  outer  border ;  and  dose  to  the  inner  border  lies  the  anastomosis 
of  a  large  branch  from  the  ovarian,  with  another  from  the  uterine  arteiy. 
The  Fallopian  tube  and  mesoealpins  are  nearly  always  hypertrophied  in  the 
pedicle  of  a  common  multilocular  cyst,  indeed  in  most  cystic  tumours ;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  of  solid  and  dermoid  tumours  no  such  over- 
grovrth  occurs,  even  when  the  tumour  is  very  large. 

The  operator  can  always  recognise  a  true  pedicle  by  the  podtion  of  the 
tube  and  mesosalpins,  which  are  seen  lying  on  the  tumour,  attached  to,  bat 
distinct  from  it 

The  great  majority  of  simple,  multilocular  and  adenomatous  cyBtB,  of 
dermoids,  and  of  solid  or  semi-solid  tumours,  together  with  a  minority  of 
papillomatous  cyBt8,  are  pedunculated. 

Capsulis,  Falsk  and  Tbuc — In  most  cases  a  true  capsule^  that  is  to 
8ay,  an  investment  of  peritoneum  which  the  tumour  makes  for  itself,  consists 
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of  the  me8oealpinx  alone.    The  surgical  aiiatom7  of  the  broad  ligament 

18  demonstrated    in    the 

artacle  "Broad  Ligament,    Ov.^ 

DiseaseB  o£."  Aknowledge  ^^x 

(tf  the  anatomj  of  capsules 

is  of  high  importance  to 

Uie  smgeon. 

Fig.   1   is   a  diagram 

of    the    broad    ligament 

seen      in     vertical     sec-  % 

tion  midwa7  between  the  ^0^*       1 

nterus    and     the    pelvic  | 

waIL     Fig.  2  8how8  how  a 

omple    or    papillomatous 

c^Bt    of    broad   ligament 

origin  (sach  as  the  com- 

mon  "parovarian"  tumoor) 

is  encapsoled  in  the  meso- 

8alpinx.      In   Fig.  3   the 

me80salpinx    forms    a 

Capsole        for       a      tumOUr  Fio.  i.— Nomutl  relatlons  of  oyary  to  broad  ligament  and  tube.    0.cy. 
/^nanollv  TM»T^i11/^mQ fy^11a^         Indicates  Dosition  of  an  ordinarj  ovarian  cvst,  which  does  not 

(nSOailJ  papmomatOUS;         burrow.     Ke  round  ligament  is  Indicated  between  A.Lim.  and 

d^Teloned  in  the   hilum  or         -4.1.mm.,  bat  omitted  in  the  other  drawing8,  to  avoid  oonftision. 
Jp^  "      ""***"  "*         The  letteriug  ia  ftiUjr  cxplained  under  Fig.  4. 

parenchjma  of  the  ovary 

itself.     Tumours  with  the  me8osalpinx  as  a  capsule  can  be  recognised  by 
the  Fallopian  tube  which  runs,  greatlj  stretched,  over  the  surface  of  the 

capsule.  In  Fig.  4 
an  ovarian,  and  in 
Fig.  5  a  pure  broad 
ligament  cyst  are 
represented  encap- 
suled  not  onlj  in  the 
mesosalpimc,  but  also 
in  the  mesometrium, 
that  portion  of  the 
broad  ligament  which 
lies  below  the  level  of 
the  ovary.  In  such 
cases  the  base  of  the 
t\imour  lies  very  low 
down  in  the  pehis 
below  the  normal  level 
of  the  cervix  uteri ; 
the  uterus  is  some- 
times  displaced  up- 
wards,  lying  flattened 
in  the  surface  of  the 
tumour.  The  tumour, 
as  it  rises,  displaces  the  entire  anterior  layer  of  the  broad  ligament  and  its 
reflexion  (-Rp.)  on  to  the  abdominal  walL  Hence  the  tumour  is  devoid  of 
peritoneum  over  the  greater  part  of  its  anterior  aspect.  The  same  relations 
are  seen  in  "anterior  tubo-ligamentarj  pregnancy"  (Hart  and  Barbour, 
Taylor).  Sometimes  the  tumour  displaces  the  posterior  layer  of  mesometrium 
80  as  to  beoome  entirely  retro-peritoneal ;  this  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  čase 
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Fio.  2. — Common  "  parovarian  "  or  broad  ligament  cjrst  in  mesoaalpins. 
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of  an  ovarian  cjBt,  and  when  the  cjst  is  a  tubal  gestation  sac  it  constitutes 

Taylor'8   "  posterior 
\"-T  tubo  -  ligamentarj 

pregnancj."  Fig. 
6  represents  an 
ovarian  tumoar 
burrowing  into  the 
mesometrium  alone. 
The  author  and 
others  have  operated 
in  cases  where  this 
form  of  tumour 
wa8  detected.  It 
can  be  distinguished 
b7  the  complete 
freedom  of  the 
mesosalpinx  and 
tube,  whilst  the  base 
of  the  cjst  dips 
verjr  deeplj  into 
the  conneetive  tis- 
of    the  pelvis. 


Fio.  8. — Cjst  of  ovftrian  origin  barrowlng  in  me808alpinx  (oBiudlj  papilloinatous^ 


sue 


This  is  the  usual 
form  of  encapsulation  in  fibroids  of  the  broad  ligament ;  in  such  a  čase  not 
only  the  mesosalpinx  and  tube,  but  the  ovary  as  well,  lie  on  the  tumour. 
The  operator  must  remember  that  ali  tumours  burrowing  into  the  meso- 
metrium come  into  close  relation  with  the  ureter  and  also  with  the  rectum. 
False  Capside.  —  Pawlik  distinguishes  a  "  pseudo  -  intraligamentarj 
tumour."      In 


ovanan 
this  condition  the 
tumour  appears  as 
though  encapsuled  be- 
tween  the  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament,  when 
in  realitj  the  tube  and 
mesosalpinx  are  plas- 
tered  down  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  tumour 


by  firm  adhesions,  and  ^^      ^ 
the  lower  parts  of  the  ^^""l 


tumour  are  strongly 
adherent  to  Douglas's 
pouch  (Fig.  7). 

COMPLICATIONS. — 

The  most  remarkable 
complication  associated 
with  ovarian  tumour  is 
twisting  of  the  pedicle. 


^A.l.ms, 


Flms^^ 


A.l.mm, 


•'R,p. 


/...A/. 


J^l.  ntJtt, 


though     not    absolutelj  Fio.  4.— Cjst  of  OTurlan  origin  barrowlng  both  in  mesosalpini  and  meso- 

-nAPiififlr  f^  \\i\a.  fnrm  nf  metrimn.     Or.,  ovary.    P.,  parametrium  or  pelvic  conneetive  tlsane, 

peCUUar  TiO  tniS  lOrm  OI  ahaded.     il.J.i»w.,  anterior  layor  of  mesosalpini.     PJ.nu..  posterior 

crrn\xrth        Th  vsnil    thpPA-  Uiyer.    AX.rMK,.  anterior  laver  of  mesometrium  (the  part  of  tne  broad 

5xuvTuu.      xu  wxxi    uiii7xc  ligament  below  the  level  of  the  ovary— Waldeyer).    JJ.«.,  reflexion  of 

lOre     be    SpeCiallV    con-  peuritoneum  from  mesometrium  on  to  the  pelvis  and  abdominal  wall. 

aiHatviH  Ap.,  part  of  tumour  bare  ofperitoneum.     ^r.,  ureter. 

Ascites  occasionallj  develops  in  simple  cases  of  common  ovarian  cjst ; 
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tbe  author  has  obeerved  much  ascites  where  the  cjst  wall  was  smooth,  wheie 

no  evidence  of  rupture  existed,  and  where  there  wa8  no  trace  of  malignant 

gzowtb  or  papil- 

loma.  Indermoid  /TV T 

diBeaae  it  is,  for 

DO  evident  reason, 

not  common.  In 
freepapilloma  and 
in  papillaij  cjsts, 
where  some  of  the 
growth6  have  per- 
forated  the  cjst 
wall,  it  is  alwa7B 
present,  and  usu- 
ally  to  an  exten- 
8iTe  degree.  It 
18  often  present 
in  fibroma,  and 
develope  earl7  in 
aUformsof  malig-  ih^- 
nant  disease. 
When  the  patient 

SUfferS        from       a      Pio.  &.— BtcmuI  Ugament  cjrst,  not  of  orarian  origiii,  ljmrowlng  into  meaoMlpinz 
Tisceral         disease  «idm«ometriam. 

which   causes  ascites,  the  presence  of  an  ovarian  tomour  hastens  tbe 
appearance  of  that  complication  for  evident  reasons. 

IHeural  effusion  is,  of  course,  grave  when  associated  witb  carcinoma  or 
sarcoma,  but  is  not  pathognomonic  of  maUgnancj. 

Injlammation  of  the  tumour  is  an  important  complication,  as  it  tends 
to  the  development  of  adhesions,  and  maj  end  in  snppuration.    The  clinical 

*  historj  is  sometimes,  but 

—  T  not  always  clear.    There  is 

nsnallj  fever  and  duU 
pain.  These  sjmptoms 
may  be  contrasted  witb 
the  acute  locaUsed  pain 
with  general  good  health 
observed  in  tjpical  cases 
of  acute  torsion  of  tbe 
pedicle.  Suppuration  of 
the  tumour  is  mostlj  due 
to  infection  from  adherent 
intestine.     It  is  relativelj 

I Ji  p  common  after  labour,  and 

a    suppurating   tube   may 
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infect  a  tumour.  It  has 
been  observed  to  follow 
typhoid  fever. 

But      inflammatorj 

Fir^ '>.•— CTitofoTariaaorigin  ImrToving  intorneflometrium,  leaving    SVmptomS     in     a     CaSC     of 

m«c«ii.inx  touct.  tumour  of  thc  ovary  are 

osuallj  due  to  local  peritonitis,  often  primary,  being  caused  by  the  irritation 
of  a  tumour  itself  free  from  snj  inflanmiatorj  process.  Dermoids,  seldom 
asBodated  with  ascites,  are  verj  apt  to  set  up  localised  peritonitis,  even 
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wheii  they  are  smalL      The  same   complication  alway8  appears  when  a 
common  ovanan  cjst  is  allowed  to  grow  to  a  large  size.     Traumatism,  the 

friction  of  the  tumoui 
against  the  viscera, 
pregnancj,  and  manf 
other  caiises,produce  the 
complication.  The  trecd- 
ment  consists  in  absolute 
rest,  antiphlogistics,  and 

—A  /  nt     ^^^    appUcations   for   a 

,  »1  *    ^*  day  or   two,  and   then 

'^'^'     ovariotomj;   but    when 

there  is  a  suspicion  of 

suppuration    immediate 

— AJ.mni.  removal  of  the  tumour 

is  demanded.  Great 
čare  must  be  taken  when 
tapping  a  suppurating 
tumour  during  ovario- 
tomy  lest  any  of  the 
contents     escape      into 

Fio.  7.--Pawlik'8  "p8eudo.iiitraligamentory  ovarian  tumour."  It  ia  an  ^^  pcntoneal  Cavitj. 
ovarian  cy8t  whicn,  like  0.cy.  in  Fig.  1,  does  not  burrow.  (uf.,  adhesions  ThC  rcmOVal  Ol  SUppurat- 
plastering  the  tube  and  nie»osaIpinx  and  uniting  the  peritoneum  of  •  i  •  i  f^        ^i^ 

itougias? pouch  (D.p.)  to  the  cy8t.  mg    dcrmoios    strongly 

adherent  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  varieties  of  ovariotomy. 

Adhesions  are  the  commonest  results  of  inflammation.  Parietal 
adhesions  are  very  common,  omental  nearly  as  frequent.  In  old,  neglected, 
and  malignant  cases  coils  of  small  intestine  may  adhere  8trongly.  Adhesions 
to  the  uterus  and  bladder  are  not  common,  they  may  be  very  intimate.  The 
surgeon  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  bitween  adherent  large  intestine  and 
close  relation  of  large  intestine  to  the  tumour  when  the  latter  has  burrowed 
under  peritoneum.  Exact  diagnom  of  adhesions  is  usually  impossible,  but 
presumptive  evidence  is  strong  when  symptoms  of  chronic  torsion  or  inflam- 
mation have  been  observed.  As  for  treatment,  it  consists  in  their  careful 
separation  during  ovariotomy,  a  purely  surgical  question  relating  to 
abdominal  operations  in  general  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  wounds 
which  the  operator  necessarily  inflicts  during  ovariotomy,  etc,  must  inevit- 
ably  be  followed  by  adhesions.  Kelterborn  has  shown  that  this  idea  is  a 
fallacy.  A  series  of  experiments,  in  which  pieces  of  parietal  and  visceral 
peritoneum  were  cauterised  or  snipped  ofif  in  animals  under  aseptic  condi- 
tions,  indicated  that  the  wounds  thus  inflicted  do  not  tend  to  contract 
adhesions.  The  healthy  wound  in  a  ruptured  Graafian  follicle  never 
adherea  The  stump  of  the  ligatured  ovarian  pedicle  bears  a  wounded 
surface,  but  though  it  may  adhere  even  to  intestine,  it  is  often  found,  in 
second  ovariotomies  on  the  same  subject,  absolutely  free  from  adhesions. 

Rupture  of  an  ovarian  cj/st  is  not  rare.  A  single  loculus  often  gives 
way,  its  outer  wall  being  softened  by  small  cysts  in  its  substance,  or  by 
thrombosis  of  its  vessels.  Sometimes  the  same  changes  may  cause  a  large, 
practically  unilocular  cyst  to  give  way.  Constitutional  disturbance  and  ptdn 
are  absent,  as  a  rule,  in  such  cases.  The  patient  notices  that  her  abdomen 
has  suddenly  grown  smaller.  Diuresis  commonly  follows  the  rupture, 
diarrhoea  is  not  rare.  In  most  instances  the  cyst  fills  again  rather  rapidly. 
The  chief  danger  in  rupture  of  a  cyst  is  dissemination  of  soUd  contents. 
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Eren  adenoid  growth8  maj  thus  become  clinicallj  malignant.    DiSusion  of 

ooUoid  matter  is  verj  prejudicial  to  the  patient.     The  diifusioii  of  infected 

floid  material  over  the  peritoneum  after  rupture  is  dangerous,  bat  rare,  as 

where  the  cjst  has  become  infected  there  are  usuallj  protective  adhesions. 

Lastlj,  rupture  of  the  cjst  firom  a  blow  or  £rom  hsemorrhage  into  its  interior 

maj  cause  acute  sjmptoms  and  even  speedj  death.     The  cardinal  sjmptom 

in  ali  theae  cases  is  the  disappearance  of  abdominal  8welling.     Speedy 

q)eration  is  needed  in  ali  cases. 

Intraey8lic  hccmorrluige  is  rare,  except  in  association  with  torsion  of  the 
pedicle ;  in  the  days  of  tapping  it  was  more  frequent.  Occasionallj  quite  a 
pint  of  fresh  or  old  blood  is  found  in  a  loculus.  When  the  cyst  bursts  from 
and  during  hsemorrhage  the  result  maj  be  speedj  death.  An  explorator}' 
incision  should  alwajs  be  made  in  a  čase  where  there  are  sjmptoms  of 
intemal  hsemorrhage,  with  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen.  If  a 
mptuied  or  bleeding  cjst  be  found,  the  pedicle  should  be  clamped  at  once, 
and  ligatured  at  leisure  after  ali  clots  and  fluid  blood  have  been  cleared 
awaj. 

TWI8TING  OF   PEDICLE:     AXIAL    ROTATION     OF    OVARIAN   TUMOURS   is  a 

well-known  complication.  In  its  slighter  forms  the  operator  maj  fail  to 
recognise  this  complication ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  cjst  of ten  rotates  on 
its  pedicle  during  emptjing  and  extraction  in  ovariotomj,  so  that  the 
sorgeon  maj  be  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  pedicle  was  twisted 
before  the  operation.  Lehmann  and  Martin,  taking  ali  sources  of  error 
into  consideration,  make  out  the  percentage  of  twisted  pedicle  in  ali 
cases  of  ovarian  tumour  submitted  to  operation  as  between  5  and  7. 
Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  preciselj  meant  bj  torsion  from 
nght  to  left,  or  vice  versa,  hence  much  confusion  in  monographs  on  this 
matter.  The  tumour  drags  on  the  ovarian  ligament  and  then  rotates.  The 
torsion  maj  be  verj  loose  so  as  to  produce  no  effect  on  the  tumour,  or  verj 
tight  so  as  to  strangulate  it  at  once,  or  to  divide  itself  graduall  j  so  that  the 
tumour  is  cut  off  completelj  from  its  old  attachments.  The  degree  of  torsion 
varies  greatlj,  the  pedicle  maj  be  twi8ted  one-third  of  a  turn,  half  a  turn, 
or  one,  two,  or  three  turns ;  ali  these  conditions  are  frequent,  and  associated 
with  varjing  degrees  of  tenseness.  As  manj  as  twentj-five  tums  have  been 
obeerved,  but  thej  rarelj  exceed  three.  Torsion  is  observed  oftener  in 
small  than  in  large  tumours;  relaxed  abdominal  walls,  and  above  ali, 
pregnancj  and  labour  predispose  the  patient  to  this  complication.  In 
several  other  kinds  of  abdominal  tumour  the  pedicle  niaj  become  twi8ted. 
A  fibroid  maj  twi8t  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  itself,  a  pedunculated 
fibroid  maj  rotate  round  its  pedicle.  Pozzi  reports  torsion  of  a  tubal 
gestation  sac  at  the  end  of  the  third  month.  Subbotic,  who  has  removed 
manj  spleens  for  malarial  hjpertrophj,  finds  that  the  pedicle  is  often 
twisted.  Violent  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  falls,  etc.,  maj  certainlj 
be  ranked  among  the  causes.  Straining  diiring  defaecation  caused  acute 
torsion  in  one  čase  under  the  author'8  observation,  but  it  is  not  certain  how 
iar  the  other  factors  in  defsecation  assist  in  causing  torsion.  The  emptjing 
and  fiUing  of  the  bladder  maj  plaj  a  part  in  some  cases.  As  to  causes  in 
the  tumour  itself,  irregular  growth,  want  of  uniformitj  in  weight  at 
difiTerent  parts,  and  a  short  narrow  pedicle,  greatlj  predispose  to  torsion. 
Hence  dermoids  are  speciallj  subject  to  this  complication,  as  are  tibromata 
and  sarcomata  of  irregular  form.  In  bilateral  disease  one  tumour  maj  twi8t 
the  other,  or,  as  in  a  čase  under  the  author*s  čare,  one  tumour  maj  undergo 
chronic  rotation,  the  other  becoming  suddenlj  twisted. 

Stfmptoms  and  Effects, — Acute  torsion  of  the  pedicle  causes  violent 
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abdominal  pain  and  tendemess  with  distension  and  vomiting.  The  presence 
of  a  tumour  and  the  absence  of  positive  BjTnptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction 
indicate  the  true  nature  of  the  čase.  The  tumour  becomes  strangulated, 
deeply  livid,  with  ecchymoBe8  without  and  haemorrhage  within.  These 
appearances  have  been  mistaken  for  gangrene,  just  as  the  sjmptoms  have 
led  to  the  suspicion  of  strangulated  hemia,  ruptured  ectopic  gestation  sac, 
etc.,  and  to  the  conseguent  discoverj  of  an  unsuspected  ovarian  tumour 
(Cullingworth).  In  tjpical  chronic  toraion  the  patient  suffers  from  dull 
deep  pains,  and  there  is  more  or  less  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  tumour 
without  the  impairment  of  health  observed  in  chronic  peritonitis.  But 
adhesions  always  exist  in  these  cases,  and  may  involve  further  mischief,  and 
diagnosis  of  chronic  torsion  is  not  alway8  possible ;  menorrhagia  is 
frequent  in  chronic  torsion. 

Treatment, — An  ovarian  tumour  should  be  removed,  torsion  of  the 
pedicle  is  but  one  more  reason  for  ovariotomj.  In  chronic  torsion  the 
operator  will  have  little  trouble  with  the  atrophied,  degenerate  pedicle,  but 
he  maj  have  to  separate  intimate  adhesions.  In  acute  torsion  the  pedicle 
must  be  carefullj  handled,  and  ligatured  with  special  skill,  as  it  is  usuallj 
cedematous  and  its  veins  are  dilated. 

DeTACHMENT      of     AN      OVARIAN     TUMOUR    FROM    ITS    PEDICLE    is    an 

occasional  result  of  chronic  torsion.  The  tumour  receives  its  nourishment 
from  the  omentum  or  from  dense  adhesions  to  the  parietes  and  viscera. 
More  frequently,  when  the  tumour  is  thus  nourished,  the  pedicle  retains  its 
attachment,  but  is  reduced  to  a  thin  cord  with  obliterated  vessels.  This 
condition,  as  well  as  complete  deta^^hment,  is  usually  associated  with 
dermoids. 

SvMPTOMS  OF  Ovarian  Tumour. — As  long  as  such  a  growth  is  small,  it 
may  give  rise  to  no  painful  or  disagreeable  symptoms,  whether  cystic  or 
solid,  pedunculated  or  sessile,  innocent  or  malignant.  It  is  therefore  some- 
times  accidentally  discovered  during  digital  exploration  of  the  pelvis.  A 
small,  freely  movable  oval  body,  not  tender,  often  in  such  a  čase  proves  to 
be  an  ovarian  cy8t.  On  the  other  hand,  Davenport  and  the  author  have 
published  clinical  reports  of  ovarian  tumours  simulating  inflamed  ovaries, 
loose  or  fixed  in  the  pelvis.  Diagnosis  without  watching  the  čase  for  a 
short  time  is  often  impossible.  If  the  pain  ceases,  but  the  8welling  grows 
larger,  it  is  very  probably  an  ovarian  tumour ;  if  the  swelling  disappears 
\vith  the  pain  that  8welling  wa8  more  probably  an  inflamed  ovary. 

A  typical  ovarian  cy8t  when  it  has  risen  above  the  pelvic  brim  is 
U8ually  very  characteristic.  It  forms  an  oval  movable  msuss,  well  circum- 
scribed,  occupying  the  hypogastrium,  iliac,  and  umbilical  regions,  and 
sometimes  reaching  to  the  epigastrium,  or  even  extending  into  the  loins. 
It  fluctuates  more  or  less  di8tinctly,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  aorta  are  not 
transmitted  to  it  through  the  stethoscope.  On  bimanual  palpation  it  can 
be  felt  in  front  of  the  uterus,  its  base  just  coming  into  the  pelvic  brim. 
Any  one,  and  often  several  of  the  above  features  may,  however,  be  absent. 
Thus  it  may  be  very  irregular  in  outline,  it  may  be  bound  by  adhesions 
down  into  one  iliac  fossa  or  loin  ;  sometimes  intestine  gets  between  its  lower 
limits  and  the  pubes ;  fluctuation  or  thrill  on  percussion  may  be  absent  if  it 
be  very  multilocular.  A  cy8t  with  a  long  pedicle  sometimes  manages  to  get 
behind  the  uterus,  which  is  pushed  up  above  the  pubes  so  as  to  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  tumour,  a  condition  usually  associated  with  completely  sessile 
cyst8.  A  cy8t  with  a  very  short  pedicle  drags  on  the  uterus,  so  that  the 
two  appear  to  move  together  as  though  they  were  one.  Hence  the  cyst 
may  be  taken  for  a  uterine  tumour,  more  especially  when,  as  is  frequently 
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the  čase,  the  uterine  cavitj  is  elongated.  The  catamenia  remain  perfectlj 
normal  as  a  nile,  but  menorrhagia  is  sometimes  noted,  especiall7  after 
twisting  of  the  pedicle  or  other  complications,  whilst  amenorrhoea  is  often 
obeerved  in  young  subjects  wheii  the  ovarian  tumour  is  malignant.  Unless 
it  has  ruptured  and  begun  to  refiU,  an  ovarian  C78t  is  usuall^  tense,  often 
BO  tense  as  to  feel  solid.  Flacciditj,  with  fluctuation  is  more  usual  in 
parovarian  cjsta 

Solid  ovarian  tumonrs  present  many  of  the  elinical  features  of  ovarian 
cjBts  above  described,  allowance  being  made  for  their  soliditj,  which  usuallj 
transmits  polsations  and  involves  absence  of  fluctuation.  Fibroma  and 
mjoma  advance  very  slowly,  much  8lower  than  cysts,  and  are  occasionallj 
asBOciated  with  ascites ;  malignant  ovarian  tumours  grow  more  rapidlj  than 
cjBts,  and  peritoneal  effusion  sets  in  earlj.  Papillomatous  tumours  grow 
qaickl7,  and  even  the  most  innocent  maj  cause  great  peritoneal  effusion. 
Dermoids  grow  slowl7,  feel  doughj  to  the  toueh,  and  are  seldom  associated 
with  ascites,  but  are  very  apt  to  be  complicated  by  peritonitis  and  twi8ted 
pedicle,  causing,  or  independent  of,  the  peritonitis. 

As  the  tumour  growB  larger  the  chance  of  some  of  the  complications 
above  related  taking  plače  becomes  greater.  The  bulk  causes  pressure 
STmptoms,  hence  oedema  of  the  legs  and  in  common  ovarian  cjsts  late 
dropsj,  once  very  often  observed,  now  rare  because  of  timely  operating.  As 
might  be  expected,  djspnoea  becomes  very  distressing.  Hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart  has  been  detected  in  many  advanced  cases.  The 
author,  referring  to  a  large  series  of  necropsies  which  he  made  between  1877 
and  1882,  finds  that  chronic  inflammatory  kidney  disease  is  extremely 
common  in  these  advanced  and  neglected  cases  now  rarely  seen.  Ali  these 
complications,  together  with  constant  men  tal  worry  and  phy8ical  exhaustion, 
ultimately  cause  death.  Many  cases  die  within  two  or  three  year8  of  the  first 
detection  of  the  tumours,  yet  some,  it  must  be  admitted,  used  to  live  twenty 
or  thirty  year8  after  repeated  tappings.  The  author  observed  one  čase  of 
this  kind  that  lived  for  over  forty  years  after  innumerable  tappings, 
refusing  operation.  She  died  very  8uddenly  during  an  attack  of  dy8pncea, 
with  suppression  of  urine. 

DiAGNOSis  OF  Ovarian  Tumour. — A  fair  consideration  of  the  above 
elinical  8ymptoms  renders  diagnosis  of  an  ovarian  cy8t,  or  even  of  a  solid 
tumour  of  the  ovary,  fairly  easy ;  but  these  8ymptom8,  as  well  as  many 
complications  and  exceptions,  must  be  studied,  and  aftenvards  carefully 
borne  in  mind  when  any  one  patient  is  examined. 

Myo7na  of  Uterus  or  "  Fibroid" — In  this  disease  the  tumour  forms 
part  of  the  uterus,  and  is  solid  and  elastic ;  the  uterine  cavity  is  elongated ; 
menorrhagia  is  present  in  certain  varieties.  When  the  cervix  is  involved 
diagnosis  is  not  diflficult ;  but  a  pedunculated  subserous  myoma,  without 
evidence  of  any  other  similar  growth  in  the  uterus,  and  with  little  enlarge- 
ment  of  that  organ,  cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  a  solid  ovarian 
tumour.  Uterine  myoma  grows  slowly.  Cy8tic  myoma  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish  from  burrowing  semicystic  ovarian  tumours;  in  a  uterine  cy8t, 
however,  the  cervix,  or  the  region  near  the  cervix,  is  often  involved.  There 
are,  however,  fallacies  about  this  symptom,  as  an  ovarian  growth  burrowing 
under  the  peritoneum  may  appear  on  touch  to  involve  the  cervix.  Bilateral 
solid  tumours  of  the  ovary  have  often  been  taken  for  multiple  pedunculated 
myoma  of  the  uterus.  In  the  ovarian  affection,  however,  the  uterus  will  be 
found  on  careful  bimanual  palpation  to  be  completely  free  from  both 
tumours. 

Parovarian  cy$ts  are  more  flaccid  than  true  ovarian  cysts,  and  their 
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wall8  are  clearly  very  thin.  Tapping  for  diagnosis  is  not  justifiable.  There 
is  no  certain  method  for  diagnosing  a  pathologicallj  ovarian  from  a  patho- 
logicallj  parovarian  ojst  when  either  burrows  in  the  broad  ligament.  In 
both  cases  the  uterus  may  be  drawn  up  very  high  on  the  front  of  the 
tumour.  DUated  Fcdlopian  tube  seldom  rises  high  above  the  pelvic  brim. 
Whether  a  hydro8alpinx  or  a  pyosalpinx  it  is  ne«u'ly  alway8  associated  with 
a  distinct  historj  of  pelvic  pain  and  inflammation,  the  pain  often  subsiding 
whil8t  the  tube  distends.  An  ovarian  cjst  rarely  gives  pain  at  first,  and 
often  causes  suffering  when  large.  The  dilated  tube  curls  behind  the  cervix, 
its  extreniity  lying  in  Douglas's  pouch. 

Pregnancy  must  be  alway8  borne  in  mind,  more  especially  when  com- 
plicated  with  hydramnion,  Yet  experienced  authorities  have  taken  even 
simple  pregnancy  for  ovarian  tumour.  Remember  that  in  cases  of  malig- 
nant  ovarian  disease  in  young  girls  amenorrhoea  often  sets  in  early,  and  the 
tumour  grows  quickly. 

Multiple  hydatids  of  the  omentum  feel,  through  the  abdominal  wall,  like 
potatoes ;  they  are  clearly  separate,  unlike  the  loculi  of  an  ovarian  cy8t. 
They  are  also  unconnected  with  the  pelvic  viscera,  but  there  are  sometimes 
hydatids  in  the  pelvis  also.  Hj/datid  of  the  liver  and  dilated  gcUl-hlodder 
must  be  remembered  when  a  cyst  is  detected  in  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen. 

Real  difficulty  may  be  encountered  when  an  ovarian  tumour,  especially 
a  cyst,  lies  displaced  and  adherent  in  one  flank,  or  in  the  epigastrium.  In 
the  first  čase  renal  tumour  may  be  suspected.  This  tumour,  however, 
develops  po8teriorly  and  superiorly,  and  grows  downwards  and  forwards, 
and  the  colon  lies  in  front  of  it ;  but  adherent  gut  sometimes  lies  in  front 
of  a  laterally  displaced  ovarian  tumour.  A  smaU  dermoid  or  simple  ovarian 
cy8t  lying  near  the  epigastrium  or  behind  the  umbilicus  must  be  distin- 
guished  from  a  cy8t  or  solid  tumour  of  the  pancreas,  where  marked  special 
clinical  symptoms  are  usually  present. 

Fhantom  tumours  are  resonant  on  percussion,  especially  if  the  patient 
be  well  purged  before  examination.  The  abdominal  muscles  contract 
firmly  when  touched,  so  that  a  solid  tumour  may  be  suspected.  On  bimanual 
palpation  under  ansesthesia  the  fingers  of  both  hands  can  be  made  to  meet, 
no  tumour  lying  between  them,  and  the  uterus  and  appendages  feel  free 
from  disease.     IHstended  bladder  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  nature  of  ascites  and  its  morbid  associations  are  well  known.  When 
the  patient  lies  on  her  back  there  is  resonance  anteriorly  and  dulness  in 
the  flanks ;  when  she  lies  on  one  side  there  will  be  resonance  over  the  oppo- 
site  or  upper  side,  whilst  in  ovarian  cysts  the  dulness  lies  anteriorly,  and 
there  is  usually  clear  resonance  in  both  flanks  in  any  position.  In  con- 
stipated  subjects  with  an  ovarian  cy8t  one  or  both  flanks  may  be  dull  on 
percussion.  Adherent  gut  in  front  of  the  cyst  will  be  resonant.  Encysled 
dropsy  (anterior)  is  associated  with  anterior  dulness  and  resonance  in  the 
flanks,  as  is  cy8t  of  the  urachus.  The  former  disease  is  generally  associated 
with  tubercular  peritonitis  or  pelvic  inflammation,  the  latter  is  very  rare. 
The  urachal  cyst  lies  over  the  middle  line  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes, 
and  is  quite  fixed.  When  it  discharges  urine  through  the  umbilicus  it 
betrays  its  charticter  at  once,  though  in  one  instance  (Unterberger)  it  was 
taken  at  first  for  rupture  of  an  ovarian  cyst  through  the  umbilicus. 

Solid  hepatic  and  splenic  tumours  and  solid  tumours  of  the  mesentery 
and  spleen  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  solid  ovarian  tumours.  The  pelvic 
organs  will  be  found  free  on  examination.     But  complications  often  deceive. 

Treatment  of  Ovarian  Tumours, — An  ovarian  tumour  should  be  removed 
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when  diagnosed.  The  author  has  referred,  at  the  begmning  of  the  para- 
giaphs  on  **  Sjmptoms  of  Ovarian  Tumours,"  to  cases  detected  very  early ;  the 
surgeon  most  not  be  in  a  huny  to  remove  an  ovary  which  may  be  simplj 
swollen  through  inflammation.  He  has  also  devoted  a  former  paragraph  to 
**Ovariotomy  and  Malignant  Disease."  Tapping  is  very  objectionable,  and 
only  justified  in  the  čase  of  a  patient  subject  to  a  iarge  cyst  and  attacked 
with  acute  pulmonary  disease,  the  cyst  causing  dangerous  dy8pnoea.  Thor- 
adc  visceral  disoiders  and  renal  or  hepatic  disease  are  not  contra-indications 
to  ovariotomy  iinless  they  be  advanced,  for  they  are  aggravated  by  the 
preaence  of  the  tumour.  Even  diabetic  subjects  bear  ovariotomy,  but  only 
if  carefally  treated  for  a  month  or  two  first.  Ovariotomy  during  pregnancy 
is  highly  successful,  though  it  demands  special  čare,  whilst  ovarian  cysts 
are  apt  to  undergo  serious  changes  in  the  puerperium.  In  short,  there  is 
no  treatment  for  ovarian  tumour  but  ovariotomy. 

OvAKiOTOMT. — The  general  principles  guiding  the  surgeon  in  abdominal 
operations  will  be  found  under  the  proper  headmgs  in  this  £ncyclopaedia. 
Ovariotomy  is  in  some  cases  an  operation  of  extreme  ease  and  8afety.  In 
others,  e8pecially  when  the  tumour  is  malignant  or  dermoid  and  strongly 
adherent,  it  may  be  very  difficult  and  fatal  in  spite  of  the  most  skilful 
operating  and  the  most  careful  after-treatment. 

It  is  best,  but  not  absolutely  necessary  when  there  is  urgency,  not  to 
operate  during  menstruation.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  Trende- 
lenburg  poeture  whenever  it  is  certain  or  probable  that  any  part  of  the 
tumour  is  connected  by  adhesions,  or  by  burrowing,  with  the  pelvis.  When 
it  is  clear  that  the  tumour  is  chiefly  one  Iarge  cyst,  with  healthy  fluid 
contents,  a  three-inch  incision  through  the  middle  line  is  quite  sufficient 
for  its  ei:traction  after  tapping.  Under  other  circumstances  the  abdominal 
wotmd  should  be  made  larger,  nor  should  the  surgeon  scruple  to  enlarge  it 
further  in  the  course  of  the  operation  if  necessary.  He  must  make  sure 
that  he  has  opened  the  peritoneum,  and  not  taken  it  for  a  cyst  wall.  Strong 
anterior  parietal  adhesions  demand  great  čare  during  separation.  The 
tapping  of  a  cyst  is  not  diflBcult,  but  loculi  may  require  breaking  down  with 
the  hand  This  manoeuvre  must  not  be  done  too  slowly,  as  it  causes 
baemorrhage  into  the  cyst.  Sponges  should  be  packed  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  around  the  trocar,  especially  if  there  be  the  least  suspicion  of  infected 
cy8t  contents.  The  collapsed  cy8t  or  the  solid  tumour  must  be  carefully 
freed  from  adhesions  before  complete  extraction.  Detached  omentum 
diould  always  be  ligatured,  else  it  may  ooze,  and  oozing  encourages  sepsis. 
Wben  in  separating  adherent  intestine  its  serous  coat  is  torn,  that  coat 
must  be  sutured.  Small  lacerations  laying  open  the  intestinal  canal  may 
be  8afely  treated  by  sutures  carefully  applied ;  but  extensive  damage  will 
require  resection  of  the  injured  gut. 

The  enucleation  of  a  sessile  tumour  requires  the  surgeon  to  bear  in  mind 
the  anatomy  of  the  pelvia  The  fundus  uteri  is  the  best  landmark,  and  the 
peritoneal  relations  of  the  Iarge  intestine  to  the  tumour  must  be  carefully 
inspected  There  is  often  much  oozing  from  the  capsule  which  requires 
ligature  of  vessels,  pressure  by  sponges,  and,  in  bad  cases,  drainage  by  tube 
or  gauze. 

When  there  is  a  pedicle,  the  outer  border,  containing  the  ovarian  artery 
with  its  big  veins,  should  always  be  tied  separately.  The  pedicle  is  then 
tiansfixed,  a  loop  of  No.  3  silk  being  passed  through  it.  The  loop  is  cut, 
the  two  silk  threads  thus  formed  are  crossed  on  one  side.  Then  the  ends 
of  one  thread  are  tied  well  into  the  groove  made  by  the  ligature  of  the 
ovarian  vessels,  and  the  ends  of  the  other  thread  tied  close  to  the  comer  of 
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the  uterus.  Sometimes  a  double  traii8fixion  is  necessarjr.  In  very  wide 
pedicles  the  inner  like  the  outer  border  should  be  tied  separatelj.  The 
pedicle  must  alway8  be  relaxed  whenever  a  ligature  is  being  tied. 

The  free  use  of  the  pressure-forceps  to  bleeding  points  on  the  parietal 
peritoneum,  etc.,  is  speciallj  advisable  in  ovariotomy.  It  avoids  the  leaving 
of  too  manj  ligatures  in  the  peritoneal  cavity;  but.great  čare  must  be 
taken  lest  a  forceps  be  left  in  that  cavitj. 

Flushing  of  the  peritoneum,  closure  of  the  abdominal  wound,  drainage, 
and  after-treatment  are  conducted  according  to  the  general  rules  of 
abdominal  8urgery.  Drainage  is  seldom  necessarj.  Flushing,  or  "  irriga- 
tion  "  with  saline  solution  is  never  needed  in  a  simple  čase ;  but  it  is  verj 
beneficial  in  bad  cases  where  there  is  shock,  and  where  much  enucleation  or 
separation  of  adhesions  is  practised.  In  such  cases  two  or  three  pints  of 
the  solution  should  be  left  in  the  peritoneal  cavitj. 

Results  of  Ovariotomy. — The  operator,  should  he  be  in  a  position  to 
perform  ovariotomy  on  a  naturally  assorted  series,  may  attain  a  mortality 
of  under  5  or  6  per  cent.  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  the  chance 
of  death  must  always  be  strong.  Amongst'the  most  unfavourable  cases  are 
adherent  dermoids,  where  the  fatty  and  solid  contents  have  partially 
invaded  adjacent  viscera  and  peritoneum,  and  malignant  tumours  closely 
united  to  intestine.  In  01shausen's  practice  the  mortality  of  ovariotomy 
for  malignant  tumour  was  28  per  cent. 

CoMPLiCATiONS  FOLLOWiNG  OvARiOTOMY. — As  thls  operation  once  took 
the  lead  in  abdominal  surgery,  much  that  applies  to  that  branch  of  our  art 
was  for  long  too  exclusively  associated  with  ovariotomy.  Many  too  well- 
known  complications  are  in  no  sense  special  effects  of  the  removal  of 
ovarian  tumours.  Hence  for  fuUer  details  on  saprsemia,  septicaemia, 
peritonitis,  and  intestinal  obstruction,  the  reader  is  referred  to  their  proper 
headings. 

Ecemorrhage  and  Hcematoma, — Intemal  hsemorrhage  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  ovariotomy  is  the  result  of  slipping  of  the  ligature,  except- 
ing,  perhaps,  in  a  very  few  cases  where  a  large  vein  is  wounded  during 
transfixing.  It  has  been  known  to  follow  the  operation  alike  where  the 
loop-knot,  the  double  interlocking-knot,  the  Staffordshire  knot,  and  the 
ligature  of  both  sides  of  the  pedicle  separately  without  interlocking,  have 
been  practised.  It  may  be  that  in  one  or  two  instances  a  ligature  has 
snapped  after  the  completion  of  the  operation ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  the  pedicle 
that  slips  from  under  the  knot.  The  accident  is  due  either  to  faulty  tying 
of  the  knot,  cutting  of  the  pedicle  too  short,  or  most  probably  to  dragging 
on  the  pedicle  too  much  during  ligature.  When  the  pedicle  is  relaxed  by 
the  assistant  the  operator  often  fails  to  puli  the  knot  tight  enough,  especially 
when  the  parts  sink  after  relaxation  deeply  in  the  pelvis,  so  that  the  ends 
of  the  silk  are  badly  placed  for  manipulation.  Manceuvres  with  sponges, 
etc.,  deep  in  the  pelvis,  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  have  sometimes  caused 
the  ligature  to  slip  unobserved,  or  have  torn  one  border  of  the  pedicle. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  intemal  haemorrhage,  usually  very  marked. 
They  come  on  from  about  two  to  twelve  hours  after  the  operation,  and  there 
is  often  the  familiar  remission  for  a  time  after  each  attack  of  syncope.  No 
treatment  is  of  avail,  but  the  immediate  reopening  of  the  wound,  securing 
of  the  pedicle  with  forceps,  clearing  out  clots  and  fluid  blood,  and  religature 
of  the  pedicle.     Infusion  of  saline  solution  may  be  necessary. 

Hoematoma  of  the  broad  ligament  is  the  result  of  wounding  of  a  big 
vessel  by  a  too  sharply  pointed  needle  during  transfixion  and  ligature. 
This  complication  may  cause  fatal  haemorrhage  by  displacing  the  ligature. 
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bat  a  more  frequent  result  is  suppuration  of  the  clot  duriug  the  second  or 
thiid  week,  probably  from  its  proximity  to  the  rectum.  The  8ymptom8  are 
occasionallj  mistaken  for  parametritis.  Sometimes  a  vaginal  incision  is 
Beoessarj. 

Pure  septic^emia  is  occasionall^  seen,  especiallj  after  the  removal  of 
suppurating  adherent  dermoids  or  malignant  tumours  extremel7  adherent 
to  small  intestine.  It  is  marked  by  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  a 
great  rise  with  weakeiiing  of  the  pulse,  and  the  appearance  of  the  bad 
general  symptoins  of  septic  infeetion.  The  urine  becomes  albuminous,  and 
is  at  length  suppressed.  The  tongue  not  rarelj  remains  moist  to  the  last, 
abdominal  distension  and  retention  of  the  flatus  maj  be  trifling  or  absent, 
and  there  ma7  be  little  or  no  sickness.  The  patient  maj  tolerate  fluids  by 
the  moutb,  but  the  stomach  neither  rejects  nor  absorbs  them.  The  above 
oombination  of  sjmptoms  is  of  the  gravest  importance. 

SepticaBmia  is  usuallj  associat^  with  peritonitis,  recognised  hj  three 

gymptoms  variable  in  relative  degree — vomiting,  tjmpanites,  and  retention 

of  flatus.     The  tongue  soon  gets  dry.     Sometimes  peritonitis  comes  on 

doiing  the  second  or  third  week.     Acute  septic  peritonitis  is  a  trifle  less 

btal,  and  is  much  more  manageable  than  pure  septic^mia.     The  ejection  of 

green  or  dark  vomit  should  be  encouraged  by  doses  of  warm  water  and  soda, 

the  patient  should  be  fed  bj  enemata,  and  above  aH  the  passage  of  flatus 

promoted.     For  this  purpose  gruel  and  turpentine  enemata  are  efficacious. 

Saline  purgatives  are  too  often  vomited.     When  flatus  comes  away  freely 

the  speoal  symptoms  of  sepsis  nearly  always  diminish  in  proportion. 

I>'TKSTINAX  OBSTRUCTION  is  frequently  seen  in  the  form  of  pseudo-ileus, 
paraly8is,  and  distension,  with  kinking  of  coils  of  gut.  This  condition  is 
iiitimately  associated  with  sepsis  and  peritonitis.  Acute  mechanical 
obstmction  sometimes  sets  in  during  the  second  or  third  week,  but  is  oftener 
a  remote  result  of  ovariotomy.  Intestine  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  pedicle, 
or  the  omentum  gets  attached  to  the  pedicle  and  indirectly  causes  obstruc- 
tion.  Early  obstruction  has  been  relieved  by  operation ;  but  the  operator 
most  be  careful  about  diagnosis,  as  secondary  operations  are  very  unsuccessful 
in  cases  where  pseudo-ileus  exists,  while  enemata  and  purgatives  not  rarely 
save  the  čase. 

Instruments,  etc.,  left  in  Feritoneal  Cavity. — This  accident  is  very  common 
in  abdominal  section,  and  e8pecially  ovariotomy,  where  enucleation,  the 
separation  of  vascular  adhesions,  and  the  securing  of  bleeding  points  require 
the  use  of  many  sponges  and  forceps.  Fortunately,  the  oversight  is  often 
recognised  just  as  the  patient  has  been  put  to  bed,  then  reopening  of  the 
wound  and  removal  of  the  foreign  body  involves  but  little  danger.  Trust- 
worthy  and  experienced  assistants  and  nurses  may  make  mistakes  through 
confusion,  rather  than  carelessness.  The  unobserved  loss  of  a  forceps  or 
sponge  down  a  sink  during  operation  causes  intolerable  anxiety.  Schauta, 
on  two  occasions,  reopened  the  peritoneum  for  a  pad  that  had  not  been  left 
there.  In  one  čase  the  operator's  signet  ring  was  left  in  Douglas^s  pouch, 
whence  it  was  removed  through  the  vagina.  Neugebauer  has  coUected  no 
leas  than  108  cases  of  Instruments  left  behind  after  abdominal  section,  from 
reports  by  unu8ually  candid  operators.  His  statistics  8how  that  the  foreign 
body  should  be  extracted  directly  it  is  missed,  the  mortality  if  it  be  left 
alone  being  very  high.  Out  of  19  cases  of  pressure-forceps  left  behind, 
7  died,  6  shortly  after  operation.  Sponges  do  deadly  harm ;  out  of  29  cases 
the  sponge  was  found  at  the  post-mortem  in  19.  Out  of  31  cases,  where 
the  foreign  body  was  a  gauze  pad  or  compress,  the  gauze  wa8  found  after 
death  in  7.      When  the  patient  lives  unrebeved  the  fate  of  the  foreign 
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body  is  very  uncertain.  Sponges  and  drainage-tubes  have  slipped  out  of 
the  abdominal  wouiid  at  a  dance,  etc.  A  pressure-forceps  bas  been  passed 
at  stool  in  3  cases.  As  a  rule  the  foreign  body  gets  into  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Paralvsis  is  rare,  and  seems  nearlj  alwa78  due  to  embolism.  In 
Schramm'8  čase  the  pelvis  was  elevated  at  the  operation,  the  patient  wa8 
single  and  aged  44,  the  tumour  a  small  adeno-carcinoma.  Facial  palsj 
and  paraljsis  of  the  left  arm  occurred  on  the  second  day  and  graduallj 
passed  off  during  convalescence  {Trans,  Dresden  Oyncec,  Soc,  Oct.  1899). 

Thrombosis. — The  external  saphenous  vein  is  apt  to  get  plugged  if  the 
patient  leaves  her  bed  too  soon ;  the  leg  then  swells  considerablj.  Best, 
bandaging,  and  elevation  of  the  limb  usually  effect  a  cure.  When  throm- 
bosis sets  in  early  after  a  deep  enucleation,  or  after  any  other  complicated 
ovariotomy,  the  progress  is  very  grave.  At  the  worst  thrombosis  is 
uncommon  after  ovariotomy,  and  much  more  frequent  after  any  form  of 
hy8terectomy. 

Tetanus. — Sixty-four  cases  of  this  complication  were  collected  and 
tabulated  by  John  Phillips  in  1892.  Martin  and  others  have  reported  a 
few  cases  since  that  date.     Asepsis  is  the  true  prophylactic  against  tetanus. 

Eashes  are  due  to  irritating  perspiration,  the  contact  of  blankets  against 
the  skin,  and  soap  and  water  enemata.  The  mottled  rash  in  septic  cases  is 
a  grave  8ymptom.  Jaundice,  purely  catarrhal,  occurs  in  some  patients 
during  convalescence.  When  associated  with  septic  symptoms  it  is 
extremely  serious,  but  simple  sallowness  of  the  skin  in  mild  septic  cases  is 
often  mistaken  for  jaundice. 

Parotitis  occa8ionally  follows  ovariotomy  and  other  abdominal  sections. 
Stephen  Paget,  Martin  and  Riitterman  and  others,  have  written  on  this 
complication.  In  a  čase  in  the  author's  practice  the  tongue  was  foul,  and 
there  were  carious  molars  on  the  afifected  side.  No  suppuration  occurred. 
In  some  cases  this  complication  ends  in  periostitis  and  necrosis  of  the 
inferior  maxilla. 

AcuTE  MANIA  has  been  observed  after  ovariotomy,  but  its  relative 
frequency  after  that  operation  has  been  exaggerated.  BarweU,  Pozzi, 
Gaillard  Thomas,  and  Butler-Smythe  have  written  on  the  subject.  As  a 
rule  the  8ymptom8  are  mild,  and  unless  the  patient  is  predisposed  to 
insanity  ultimate  cure  is  complete.  Halliday  Croom  reports  a  čase  where 
the  symptoms  appeared  on  the  third  day,  and  death  took  plače  on  tlie 
sixth.  The  operation  was  perfectly  simple,  the  opposite  ovary  was  healthy, 
and  therefore  not  removed,  and  there  wa8  no  evidence  of  sepsis.  A  distant 
relative  was  weak-minded.  Mania  follows  other  operations;  it  is  not 
certain  in  these  cases  how  far  it  is  due  to  shock,  and  how  far  to  removal  of 
a  particular  organ,  the  ovary. 

TuMOURS  OF  THE  OvARiAN  LiGAMENT. — This  ligament  includes  fibrous 
and  muscular  tissue,  and  anatomically  and  pathologically  belongs  to  the 
uterus,  but  it  may  contain  detached  pieces  of  ovarian  substance ;  the  signifi- 
cance  of  this  fact  has  been  noted  in  the  paragraphs  on  the  physiology  of 
the  ovary.  Clinically  and  surgically  tumours  of  this  ligament  are  ovarian 
rather  than  uterine.  True  fibromas  of  the  ovarian  ligament  have  been 
successfuUy  removed  by  DoMris,  Briggs,  and  the  author.  The  tumour 
weighed  over  16  Ibs.  in  the  author's  čase,  the  ovaries  and  uterus  were  free 
from  any  new  growth.  This  čase  (and  po8sibly  others)  has  been  included 
amongst  pedunculated  tumours  of  the  broad  ligament  in  tables  prepared 
by  Gross,  Vautrin,  and  Lang.  Penrose  (New  York)  removed  a  tumour 
which  he  reports  as  a  sarcoma  of  the  ovarian  ligament,  it  was  8tony  hard 
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(likea  fibroma),  and  weighed  5  Ibs.  These  tumours  are  easilj  removed,  wheii 
hrgeit  is  safer  to  take  awa7  the  ovarj  as  well,but  in  Dol^ris's  čase  it  was  saved. 
Broad  Ligamemt  Cy8TS. — Dilated  lymph  spdces  form  irregular  bullse, 
Tellowish  in  colour  and  thin-walled.  They  are  lined  internallj  with  endo- 
thelium,  and  when  the  broad  ligament  is  divided,  drain  away.  They  are 
clearlj  due  to  obstruction,  and  are  often  very  prominent  in  cases  of  large 
utcrine  fibroid.  The  author  bas  twice  opened  a  cyst  in  the  broad  ligament, 
which  he  found  to  con  tain  several  pints  of  a  lymph-like  fluid.  In  each  čase  the 
CTst  bu]Towed  deeply  in  to  the  broad  ligament  below  the  ovary,  and  was  lined 
with  endothelium,  or  rather  consisted  of  endothelium  lining  a  cavity,  which 
wa8  tbe  result  of  the  dilatation  of  a  lymph  space.  Drainage  was  necessary 
in  both  cases,  as  the  base  of  a  cyst  of  this  kind  cannot  be  extirpated. 

Tke  parorarian  or  simple  broad  ligament  cT/si  is  much  more  familiar 

both  to  tbe  operator  and  the  pathologist.     Its  histogenesis  bas  been  and  is 

itill  much  dii^uted.     Most  observers  consider  that,  like  papillomatous  cysts 

rf  the  ovarv,  it  arises  from  relics  of  the  mesonepbron.    The  parovarian  cyst, 

hovever,  arises  from  those  relics  which  lie  between  the  folds  of  the  broad 

l^iament,  and  constitute  the  parovarium.     But  Kossmann's  theory  bas  been 

Doted  alieady  in  the  paragraph  on  "  Histogenesis  of  the  Papillomatous  Cyst/' 

He  inaists  that  the  simple  parovarian  cyst,  free  from  any  trace  of  papillary 

groirth,  bas  nothing  to  do  with  the  tubes  of  the  parovarium,  but  rises  from 

Ifullerian  elements  like  the  Fallopian  tube.     These  relics  ("  Nebentuben," 

ioceasorv  tubes)  sometimes  develop  as  cy8tic  cavities,  lined  like  the  tubal 

canal  with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  enlarging  become  what  is,  falsely  in  his 

opinion,  known  as  parovarian  cysts.     Sometimes  papillomata  grow  from  the 

epithelial   investment,  and   tbus,  in   Kossmann^s   opinion,   originates  the 

papillomatous  cy8t  of  the  broad  ligament  independent  of  the  ovary.     The 

present  author  wrote  in  1884  that  "  it  might  be  contended  that  some  of  the 

minute  non-parovarian  cy8ts  are  developed  from  Miiller^s  duct,  which  ulti- 

matelv  becomes  the  Fallopian  tube.     There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 

anv  true  Fallopian  cyst  bas  ever  been  formed."     Kossmann,  on  the  other 

hand,  declares  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  a  "  parovarian  " 

crst  has  ever  been  actually  traced  from  a  dilated  parovarian  tube.     The 

(fevelopment  of  a  cyst  of  this  kind  from  its  earUest  stage  is  difficult  to  note 

with  accuracv.     There  is  need  of  further  research. 

When  large  the  parovarian  or  simple  broad  ligaiuent  cy8t  is  a  very 
characteristic  growth.  It  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  me808alpinx,  so 
that  the  Fallopian  tube  and  its  fimbriie  are  stretched  over  its  upper  surface, 
whil8t  the  ovary  generally  baugs  freely  from  its  lower  surface,  but  some- 
times is  stretched  or  more  often  extremely  flattened  through  pressure.  Occa- 
sionallv  (not  so  often  as  in  the  čase  of  papillomatous  cy8t  of  the  broad 
ligament)  this  cvst  burrrjw8  into  the  mesometrium. 

The  wall  of  the  parovarian  cy8t  is  often  very  thin,  but  proportionately 
tough  and  tibrous.  It  is  lined  with  epithelium,  often  cubical  from  pressure, 
but  originally,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  columnar  and  ciliated.  It  is  almost 
invariably  unilocular.  It  contains  a  clear  watery  fluid,  often  to  the  amount 
of  several  pints,  of  very  low  speci fic  gravity,  rich  in  chlorides,  but  free  from 
albumin.  It  can  be  peeled  entirely  out  of  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament. 
It  is  liable  to  rupture,  in  which  čase  there  is  little  or  no  local  or  constitu- 
tional  disturbance,  indeed  spontaneous  cure  may  ensue.  The  same  has 
followed  tapping. 

SympUnns  and  Diagnosis. — The  parovarian  cyst  often  causes  »notliing 
but  physical  symptoms,  which  last  for  months  without  complications.  A 
flaccid  or  moderately  tense  cystic  swelling  develops  and  rises  above  the 
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pubes.  It  is  freelj  movable,  and  the  uterus  is  quite  distinct ;  in  many  cases 
the  ovaiy  can  also  be  felt  distinctlj  below  it ;  this  proves  its  true  nature. 
It  is  verj  common ;  manj  cases  where  the  ovarj  is  flattened.out  on  its  surfaoe 
have  been  registered  as  "  ovarian."  If  neglect^  it  may  set  up  peritonitis  or 
maj  suppurate,  and  it  is  certainlj  apt  to  undergo  papillomatous  degeneration. 

Treatment — Keith  used  to  tap  parovarian  cysts,  and  in  many  cases 
permanent  cure  ensued.  But  a  cyst  of  this  kind  has  been  tapped  seven 
times,  and  then  had  to  be  removed ;  it  is,  too,  a  morbid  growth  best  taken 
awa7,  as  not  rarelj  it  contains  papillomatous  elements.  Its  removal  is  easj 
and  successful,  whilst  the  extirpation  of  a  papilloma  is  difiicult,  dangerous, 
and  not  rarely  followed  by  recurrence.  It  should  be  removed,  therefore,  by 
ovariotomy — that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  tapped  after  expo8ure  through  the 
abdominal  wound,  drajvn  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  its  pedicle  ligatured  and 
then  divided.  This  pedicle  is  the  same  as  in  ovariotomy.  The  author  has 
in  several  cases,  where  the  patient  was  young,  enucleated  a  parovarian 
cy8t  through  an  incision  in  the  me8osalpinx,  aftenvards  closed  by  suture. 
The  tube  and  ovary  were  thus  spared.  When  the  cyst  burrows  into  the 
mesometrium,  below  the  level  of  the  ovary,  enucleation  cannot  be  avoided. 
There  is  often  much  oozing,  which  must  be  checked. 

Papillomatous  cyst  of  tlie  hroad  Hgament  is  very  similar  to  papillomatous 
ovarian  cyst  already  described,  but  the  ovary  is  uninvolved.  Its  histogenesia 
is  practically  the  same,  and  it  certainly  may  develop  from  a  simple  par- 
ovarian cy8t.  It  burrows  very  deeply  under  the  broad  ligament,  and  pushes 
the  uterus  far  upwards  and  forwards.  It  is  never  freely  movable,  often 
fixed,  and  always  lies  chiefly  on  one  side.  It  is  apt  to  produce  pain  from 
pressure.  By  the  above  characters  it  may  be  diagnosed ;  in  shape  it  is 
usually  oval.  It  is  often  bilateral.  If  left  alone  it  ultimately  ruptures, 
and  its  papillomatous  contents  soon  become  disseminated,  with  fatal  results. 

This  kind  of  cy8t  must  be  removed  directly  it  is  diagnosed.  It  must  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  enucleated  from  the  broad  ligament,  hicmoiThage 
from  which  must  be  stopped  by  the  free  use  of  pressure  lorceps.  Sometimes 
this  process  proves  easy,  as  a  rule  it  is  difficult,  much  blood  is  lost,  and 
papillomatous  masses  are  often  left  behind  deep  in  the  pelvis.  The  ureter 
may  be  torn  or  cut.  In  bilateral  cases  total  removal  of  the  uterus  with  the 
cy8ts  may  be  required ;  the  danger  of  damaging  the  ureters  is,  hovvever,  very 
great  if  that  radical  opera tion  be  done.  The  patient  should  always  be  placed 
in  the  Trendelenburg  posture  when  a  papillomatous  cyst  of  the  broad  ligament 
is  removed,  so  that  plenty  of  light  may  be  turned  on  to  the  pelvic  cavity. 

Solid  tumours  of  the  hroad  ligament  are  noted  under  "  Broad  Ligaiuent, 
Diseases  of  the."  **  Fibroid  "  or  myoma  of  the  ligament  is  really  distinct 
from  uterine  "  fibroid,"  but  is  U8ually  classed  with  that  well-knowii  morbid 
growth. 

Primainj  dermoid  cyst  of  pelvic  connective  tissue  is  closely  allied  to  the 
retroperitoneal  dermoid  which  has  been  found  in  males  (Ord  and  Sewell, 
Lexer).  It  is  like  to  ovarian  dermoid  cy8t,  and  non-malignant,  unlike 
ovarian  teratoma.  It  of  necessity  tends  to  invade  the  mesometrium,  not 
the  mesosalpinx,  and  burrovvs  as  far  as  the  perineum  or  upvvards  into  the 
abdomen.  Beyea  has  collected  notes  on  21  cases.  In  h  is  own  čase  the 
patient  was  38 ;  both  her  ovaries  had  been  removed  twelve  years  previously, 
the  catamenia  ceasing  at  once.  He  enucleated  the  dermoid  from  the  right 
broad  ligament,  but  heemorrhage  could  not  be  controUed  until  he  amputated 
the  uterus  above  the  cervix.  The  patient  recovered.  Page  of  Newcastle 
operated  on  a  woman  aged  47 ;  the  cyst  reached  to  the  unibilicus,  and  lay 
behind  the  rectum.     He  made  a  semilunar  incision  6  inches  long,  its  centre 
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Ijing  mi(lway  between  the  anus  and  coccyx.  After  extracting  hjiir  and 
puttj-like  material  Page  successfully  enucleated  the  cjst.  Since  that 
operation  (1891)  several  tumours  of  that  class  have  been  removed  through 
a  perineal  incision,  and  several,  including  Beyea's  čase,  by  abdominal  section. 
Page  relates  that  he  wa8  able  to  pass  his  hand  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
fofearm  through  the  perineal  wound  into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst. 
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Primarj  Ovarian  Pregnancjr 

The  pos8ibility  of  this  condition  is  now  aduiitted  by  several  authorities, 
who  till  rečen  tly  insisted  that  aH  ectopic  pregnancies  were  priinarily  tubal. 
Van  Tussenbroek,  after  careful  examination  of  an  ovary  removed  by  Kouwer, 
found  that  a  foetal  sac  of  the  size  of  a  cob-nut  lay  on  its  surface.  This  sac 
held  a  minute  foetus  with  ainnion  and  chorion  complete.  British  and 
foreign  authorities  who  have  examined  this  speciinen  agree  with  Van 
Tussenbroek^s  interpretation  of  its  nature.  The  rupture  of  the  sac  caused 
severe  intraperitoneal  haemorrhage,  though  the  pregnancy  was  under  the 
8ixth  week.  Patenko^s  čase,  described  many  years  earlier,  was  probably 
genuine.  Anning  and  Littlewood's  čase,  reported  in  January  1901,  is  of 
high  clinical  interest.  The  patient  underwent  operation  for  rupture  of  the 
sac.  About  two  pints  of  fluid  blood  and  clot  were  removed,  and  an  ovum 
no  bigger  than  a  large  pea  \vas  detected  amidst  the  clot.  There  \vas  a  rent 
in  the  right  ovary ;  into  this  the  ovum  and  its  sac  exactly  fitted ;  the  corre- 
sponding  tube  was  normal.  Tlie  patient  recovered.  The  ovary  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Eoyal  CoUege  of  Surgeons  of  England.  Another 
authentic  čase  was  reported  in  1900  by  Octavius  Croft  of  Leeds.  The  sac 
and  its  contents,  found  entire,  were  removed  by  abdominal  section;  it  ruptured 
dming  extraction  and  much  haemorrhage  ensued,  difficult  to  check ;  the 
patient  died  within  a  few  days.  The  sac  before  rupture  contained  an  ovum 
of  about  the  fourth  inonth  with  placenta,  membranes,  and  amniotic  fluid ; 
the  relations  of  the  sac  were  thase  of  an  ovarian  cy8t  with  a  short  pedicle ; 
the  Fallopian  tube  was  healthy.  Hastings  Gilford'«  alleged  čase  is  stili 
under  examination. 

Thus  it  seems  evident  that  primary  ovarian  pregnancy  may  occur,  and 
that  as  a  rule  it  is  most  probablv  arrested  at  a  very  early  stage  (Van 
Tussenbroek,  Anning  and  Littlewood),  yet  may  continue  at  least  to  the 
fourth  mouth  (Croft).  The  bleeding  from  the  rupture  may  be  very  severe, 
even  very  early  in  pregnancy  (Kouwer,  Anning  and  Littlewood),  whil8t 
when  gestation  is  more  advanced  and  the  sac  is  capacious,  its  connections 
are  fuU  of  large  vessels,  so  that  severe  haemorrhage  will  occur  when  it  is 
extirpated  (Croft).  Some  cases  reported  many  years  ago  as  "ruptured 
ovarian  apoplexy  "  may  have  been  priinary  ovarian  pregnancies. 

When  the  pregnancy  is  advanced  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that  it  wa8 
primarily  ovarian.  If  the  corresponding  tube  be  normal,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  ovum  did  not  originally  develop  in  its  canal,  for  when  the  tube 
expels  an  ovum  out  of  its  ostium  it  rapidlv  regains  its  natural  appearance. 
The  ovary  is  occasionally  flattened  out  widely  over  the  wall  of  a  big  extra- 
uterine  sac,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  the  sac  arose  from  the  interior  of  that 
organ.     (See  also  "  Extra-Uterine  Gestation,"  vol.  iii.) 
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5*e.  Lomd.  vol.  xliii.  1891,  p.  14. — 2.  Croft.  "An  Anomalous  Čase  of  Ectopic  Pregnancy, 
probablj  Ovarian/*  ib.  voL  xlii.  p.  316,  vol.  xliii.  p.  24. — 3.  Doran  and  Beale.  **FoetU8 
in  Peritoneal  Cavitj  :  Que8tion  of  Abdominal  Gestation,  with  Sunimary  of  Reported  Cases  of 
Primarj  Abdominal  and  Ovarian  Pregnancy,"  ih,  vol.  xxxv.  1893,  p.  222. — 4.  Gilford, 
Haktisgs.  **  Two  Further  Instances  of  Extra-Uterine  (one  Tubal  and  one  Ovarian)  Gestation 
in  which  Rupture  occurred  before  the  End  of  the  First  Month  *'  (Čase  4  with  Figs.  2  and  3), 
Ltimett,  Tol.  i,  1899,  p.  1709. — 5.  Patenko.  "ZurLehre  vonderExtrauterin8chwanger8chaft 
{Graviditas  ovarialis),"  Arehiv  f.  Gyndk.  vol.  xiv.  1879,  p.  156. — 6.  Van  Tuh.senbroek. 
**On  0%'arian  Pregnancy,'*  Lancei,  vol.  ii.  1899,  p.  542. 

OverIaylng^.     See  Medicine,  Forensic,  vol.  vii. 

OxaIic  Acid  Polsoning^.    /S^ee  Toxicology. 

OxaIuria.     See  Urine. 

Oxyg'en  is  a  colourless,  odourless,  and  tasteless  gas,  8omewhat 
heavier  thau  atmospheric  air,  which  coiitains  20"96  volumes  per  cent  of 
this  gas.  Phjsiological  experiment8  prove  that,  on  inhalation  of  an 
atmo9phere  of  pure  oxygen,  the  nonnal  aniiual  organism  does  not  take  up 
more  oxygen  than  on  inhalation  of  the  ordinarv  atmospheric  air,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  atmospheric  air  is  suflScient  for  the  oxidation  of  nearly  aH 
the  reduce<l  hemoglobin  passing  through  the  hings  under  normal  conditions. 

At  the  present  tirne  there  is  considerable  divergenee  of  opinion  as  to 
the  therapeutic  value  of  oxygen,  but  in  spite  of  theoretical  objections  its 
adminLstration  is  beneficial  to  some  patients  in  whom  djspnoea  and  cjanosis 
are  urgent  sjmptoms,  and  e8i)ecially  when  these  8ymptom8  are  dependent 
on  some  obstruction  of  the  respiratory  passages.  Thus  in  some  cases  of 
trne  asthma,  brcmchitis,  and  laryngeal  diphtheria,  and  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  extrapulmonary  bronchi,  inhalation  of 
ftD  atmosphere  rich  in  oxygen  is  useful  in  reducing  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  and  respirations  and  in  relieving  dyspncea  and  cyanosi8.  In 
pneumonia,  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  cardiac  disease,  the  benefit  of 
oxygen  inhalation  is  less  evident.  The  improvement  obtained  in  some  of 
the  latter  cases  is  frequently  ascril)ed  to  mental  suggestion,  but  is  often 
largely  if  not  entirely  due  to  the  stimulant  action  of  the  gas.  In  most 
of  thei$e  cases  the  use  of  oxygen  induces  only  temporary  improvement, 
rarelv,  if  ever,  is  the  improvement  permanent.  As  a  stimulant,  oxygen  is 
also  useful  in  severe  collapse,  in  exce8sive  chlorofomi  narcosis,  and  in 
carix)n  nionoxide,  opium,  and  other  forms  of  narcotic  iX)isoning. 

Oxygen  inhalations  have  probably  no  influence  either  on  the  fixed  tissues 
or  the  metalx)lism  of  the  organism,  and  as  a  rule  no  improvement  has  been 
obtained  by  the  use  of  oxygen  in  diseases  such  as  ansemia,  i)erniciou8 
ansemia,  leucocy thaemia,  tubercidosis,  diabetes,  gout,  and  other  constitutional 
diseaaeB.  The  gas  should  be  adininistered  in  a  concentrated  form,  and 
hence  through  a  mask,  if  a  stimulant  ettect  is  desired.  If  the  inhalation, 
whether  continuous  or  interrupted,  is  to  be  prolonged  o  ver  a  considera})le 
Ijeriod  of  tirne,  it  is  advisable  to  connect  the  tul)e  leading  from  the  oxygen 
cylinder  with  a  wash  bottle  so  that  the  gas  may  pass  through  water  before 
being  inhaled. 

Uxygen  is  also  employed  cm  account  of  its  local  oxidising  and  antiseptic 
action.  Water  saturated  with  oxygen  has  long  l>een  employed  by  some 
both  fur  drinking  and  ])alneological  pur|)oses,  but  the  pure  gas  has  no  action 
on  the  skin  itself.  The  local  appUcation  of  oxygen  is  more  readily  obtained 
by  the  use  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  wliich  on  contact  with  the  tissues  is 
decoraposed  into  water  and  oxygen.  The  local  application  of  the  watery 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  therefore  useful  in  such  conditions  as 
suppurating  wounds,  septic  ulcers,  diphtheria,  and  tonsillitis. 
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Ozaena.    See  Nose. 

Pachymening^itis.     See  Meninges  and  Spinal  Cokd. 
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Anatomv. — A  short  reference  to  the  aiiatomy  of  the  palate  is  necessarj 
before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  its  abnorinalities  and  diseases. 

The  Iiard palate  has  normally  the  shape  of  a  regular  arch,  but  varies  consider* 
ably  in  differeiit  individuals.  ft  is  composed  of  an  osseous  framework  covered  by 
periosteum  and  niucous  membrane.  The  osseous  portion,  which  consists  of  the  two 
horizontal  planeš  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  of  the  palate  bones,  is  roughened  on 
its  under  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  mueo-periosteum,  perforated  by 
foramena  for  the  transmission  of  its  nutrient  vessels,  and  has  attached  to  it 
posteriorlv  the  palatine  aponeurosis.  It  receives  its  blood-supply  from  above  as 
well  as  below.  The  relations  and  component  parts  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  are 
considered  under  Hare-Lip. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  is  dense,  contains  numerous  small 
glands,  and  is  closely  adherent  to  the  periosteum.  Its  blood-supply  is  derived 
from  two  sources — the  posteri(/r  jHi/atine  art^ry^  which,  after  emerging  at  the 
posterior  palatine  canal,  situated  internal  to  the  last  iijolar  tooth,  inins  forward  in 
a  groove  in  the  bone  parallel  to  and  about  \  to  J  of  an  inch  internal  to  the  alveolar 
border,  and  the  vaso-palatine  artery^  which  clescends  tlirough  the  anterior  palatine 
canal.     Tlie  terminal  twigs  of  these  vessels  anastomose  with  each  other. 

Ne)n)e». — The  Rof t  palate  consists  of  an  aponeurosis  firmly  attaclied  to  theposterior 
lx)rder  of  the  hard  palate,  of  fibrous  tissue,  of  muscles,  and  of  mucous  membrane. 
From  its  side  there  pass  off  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  the  piUars  of  the 
fatices,  the  anterior  of  whicli  descends  to  the  tongue  and  the  posterior  to  the 
pharynx.     Posteriorly,  the  soft  palat«  terminates  in  the  uvula. 

The  following  are  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palat«  : — 

The  palatonharyngeus  begins  in  the  meflian  raphe  in  two  )ayers  wliich  enclose 
the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvuhv  ;  it  then  ptusses  downwards  and  backwards  in 
the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  and  spreads  out  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx 
and  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilages.  Artion. — It  elevates  the 
larynx  and  approximates  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces. 

The  jmlato-f/lossus  blends  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  soft  palate,  passes  down  in  tlie  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  side  of  tlie  tongue.  Actton. — It  draws  the  soft  palate  downwards 
and  elevates  the  side  and  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

The  levator  palati  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  bone  and  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  passes  downwaras,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  median  raphe  between  the  two  layers  of  the  palato-glossus.  Action. — It  elevates 
the  soft  palate  and  brings  it  in  contAct  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
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Thu  Itnaur  tialali  arises  froni  tlic  scttplioiil  fosai  of  the  iiit«rnal  jiterj-goid  plat« 

lMinal«r  |>rr>ce««  and  is  inserted  into  the  ridKe  on  tiie  tindor  surface  uE  the  pulate 
faorDf  ond  into  thp  aiiterior  snrfacp  of  th*  soft  palot«.  Arliim. — It  renders  the  soft 
|wLui>  iimar  and  npens  the  EufitHctusn  tube  during  deglutitioiL 

T\f  a:y^i*  vrvlte  arises  fruiii  the  jicaterior  nasiil  spine  and  deaceads  into  the 
nvtila.     Aftu>n,—lt  elevut*«  and  shortena  the  uvuln. 

Thv  MHcinui  nifniiimnf  iia  the  post»?rior  SHrfaue  nf  the  soft  pulate  is  thiii  and 
niDiiiiuitus  «'ith  thal  of  the  noše  :  ou  the  outerior  fiurfai-e  it  is  tliick  hdU  contaias 

TI..-  '.'-./  y«fj-hi  isdei-ived  from  tho  ]xwterior  palatirm,  the  aacending  palatine, 
jiiii  iJii-  .vsceiiiiing  t>harytigeal  Krteries. 

'i Ki  Mri  n-Su/^/Ji/.—Stiisori/.  Gloiisopharfngeal  librea  of  sopemr  laryngeial 
lica(u-h  tli  VB^^ 

3iottH\—  N.  Acc«£soriuE.    (Jloaso-phitiyngeal. 
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Clkft  Paijitk. — Acijiiii-ed  defecta  are  descrilied  uiider  diaease.t  of  the 

The  tnanner  in  which  the  pakte  is  developed  determines  the  variety  of 
IB  clefl.  The  [Ntlatul  proneases  grow  inwarda  aod  unite  in  the  middle  line 
tDU  bcfore  backwards.  the  vomer  joins  the  haid  pahite  from  above,  the 
btemuuullitr}'  hone  temiinates  at  the  anterior  palatine  canaL 

iSeten/.— The  idefl  may  involve  merelj-  the  soft  palate  and  vary  in  degree 
I  litcle  more  than  a  hilided  uvula  to  u  tcnuplete  fiaaure  of  tha  velum. 
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The  eiitire  solt  palate  may  be  involved,  and  the  hard  fissured  iu  part  or  up 
to  the  anterior  palatine  canal. 

In  the  severe  forma  the  cleft  estends  bejond  the  palatal  proccBses,  and 
is  eouiiilicated  by  the  presence  of  a  unilateral  or  double  hare-lip. 

Appearances. — U8ually  the  cleft  is  mesial,  or  it  inay  appear  to  be  uni- 
lateral in  consequence  of  the  union  of  one  segment,  geuerallj  the  right,  with 
the  medium  septum ;  in  theae  cases  there  is  often  a  left-sided  hare-lip. 

The  vomer,  if  well  developed,  may  project  betweeii  the  palatal  processes, 
and  the  cleft  appears  to  be  double.  When  the  fisBure  estends  beyond 
the  palatal  proceBses  it  divergea  at  the  anterior  palatine  canal  to  pass  forward 
throiigh  the  siitiires  of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  usu- 
ally  betweeQ  the  endognathion  and  niesc^nathioa. 

The  vndth  of  the  cleft  varies  greatly ;  in  some 
cases  the  segmenta  of  the  hard  palate  are  more  or 
lesa  horizontal,  in  others  tliey  may  run  almost 
vertically  iipwardB. 

In  addition  to  those  destribed  above,  other  coii- 

geiiital  defects  are  occasionallj  met  with  in   the 

palate.     The  deforniity  may  be  limited  entirely  to 

the  anterior  part  of  the  hard  palate  \vith  orwithout 

an  associated  alveolar  cleft ;  it  may  esist  a«  an  oval 

defect  at  the  junction  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate, 

in  the  hard  or  in  the  soft  ])alate  only,  or  the  eon- 

jii^i  tiuuity  of  a  cleft  may  be  interrupted  by  a  bridge 

i>-  of  tissue.     Sometimes  one  or  two  vertical  clefts 

1^  occiir  in  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  faue«8  near  where 

^^ ^  "■  it  joins  the  tongue. 

Effects. — The  results  of  cleft  i>alate  liave  to  be 
considered  in  their  relations  to  nutrition,  to  the  mucoiia  membrane,  and  to 
speech. 

As  regards  nutrition,  an  iufant  \vith  a  well-marked  palatal  deficiency  ia 
unable  to  suck,  8wallomiig  is  interfered  with,  fluids  are  apt  to  reguigitate 
throngh  the  noše ;  therefore,  uniesa  the  child  l>e  carefully  led,  ita  nutrnion 
becoiues  8eriou8ly  impaired,  and  it  iuay  die  of  star^ation,  or  it.s  phy8ical 
development  be  impeded. 

The  effects  upou  the  mucous  membrane  arise  from  diyness,  prodiieed  by 
the  abnormal  expoBiire  to  air,  and  froni  infection.  Children  with  cleft 
palate  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  chronic  naso-pharyngeaI  catarrh, 
adenoids,  and  eulai^ed  touHilH. 

Articiilation  is  indistinct  and  laborious.  The  nasal  twang  is  character- 
istic.     Speech  ia  affected  even  wheu  the  aperture  in  the  palat«  is  small. 

In  adults  the  difliculty  in  8wallowing  bas  been  overcome  to  a  consider- 
able  extent,  and  the  patient  by  carefully  training  himself  may  have  effected 
a  degree  of  iniprovement  in  hi.s  speech. 

Treatment  of  Cleft  Palate.- — 1'nder  this  hesiding  there  Iiave  to  be 
conaidei^ed  :— 

(1)  ^fethod  of  fredini/  infauts  who  are  the  subjects  of  cleft  palate  is 
descril»ed  under  Hare-Lip. 

(2)  Treatment  o/  the  Def o nitif i/. ^Closare  of  the  cleft  by  o[>eration  is  the 
most  BatisfHCtory  methoil,  Mechanical  apiiliances  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
special  coses  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Before  describing  the  operation  for  cleft  jMtlate  it  is  «t11  to  consider  the 
benelits  to  be  derived  from  successful  sui^ical  treatment.  At  ali  ages,  and 
even    in   adults,  the  patients  are  in  a  bettor  condition  after  successful 
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surgical  interference  than  wheii  no  operation  has  been  performed.  Food 
has  not  the  same  tendency  to  regurgitate  through  the  noše,  taste  and  smeli 
are  improved,  and  speech  is  more  distinct. 

As  regards  results,  much  depends  upon  careful  attention  to  the  essential 
details  of  the  operation,  upon  the  width  of  the  cleft  and  the  arch  of  the 
palate,  upon  the  size  of  its  segments,  the  amount  of  tissue  available  for  the 
plastic  operation,  and  ujion  the  age  of  the  patient.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  when  union  takes  plače  from  end  to  end  the  results,  as 
regards  speech,  are  sometimes  disapj>ointing.  This  is  the  čase  especialljr 
when  the  soft  palate  is  8canty  and  rigid  and  does  not  e!iectively  shut  o!f 
the  na8o-pharynx,  and  also  in  certain  cases  of  imperfect  development  of 
the  nasal  cavities. 

The  treatment  of  cleft  palate  does  not  cease  with  successful  surgical 
treatment.  The  operation  renders  the  patient  capal>Ie  of  being  educated  to 
speak  properly. 

Period  fob  Operating. — When  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate  are  associated, 
the  former  ought  to  be  closed  as  early  i\s  possible — vide  Hare-Lip. 

The  earlier  the  cleft  can  be  closed  the  better  the  results  as  regards 
speech.  Partial  clefts  can  be  closed  at  an  earlier  period  than  complete 
hssures,  which  require  a  more  extensive  and  prolonged  operation,  and  entail 
greater  loss  of  blood  and  more  shock. 

Some  surgeons  operate  during  the  tirst  few  months  of  life,  and  others 
even  as  early  as  the  fourth  to  fifth  \veek. 

If  the  soft  palate  alone  l»e  tissured  the  best  period  on  the  whole  is 
between  eighteen  months  and  two  vears,  although  sometimes  in  suitable 
cases  the  ojieration  may  be  done  before  the  jieriod  of  first  dentition ;  \vhen 
the  cleft  is  complete,  from  the  third  year  onwards.  The  tendency  is,  how- 
ever,  to  operate  in  ali  cases  at  an  earlier  period  than  \va8  formerly  the  čase. 

Age  alone  does  not  determine  the  date  of  operative  interference. 
None  the  less  imj)ortant  is  the  sta  te  of  the  child's  general  health,  the 
contiition  of  its  mouth  and  naso-])harTnx,  and  whether  it  is  tractable  or 
otherwise. 

E.SSENTIALS  FOR  SuccESS. — Primarv  union  is  of  the  first  importance. 
This  is  to  l)e  attained  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  cleft  in  one  piece,  by  com- 
pletelv  8ef»arating  up  muco-j)eriosteuui  flaps,  by  the  division  of  ali  tense 
structures,  by  accurate  suturing,  by  the  prevention  of  septic  infectiou,  and 
by  rest  of  the  \vound  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  also  most  important  that 
the  sutured  soft  palate  should  be  mobile. 

Preliininary  Treatment. — The  operation  not  being  one  of  emeruencv, 
the  surgeon  is  able  to  choose  iiis  o\vn  tinie  for  operating.  The  l)est  periods 
of  the  year  are  spring  and  summer. 

The  child  ought  to  be  under  obaervatiou  for  some  tirne.  The  iK)ssibility 
of  its  developing  an  infectious  disease  ought  to  be  eliminated.  A  history 
of  ha-mophilia  should  be  inquire  I  for.  The  general  health  nuist  be  satis- 
factory,  and  no  operation  undertaken  if  the  patient  lias  recently  recovereil 
from  any  infectious  disease  or  severe  illness. 

The  child  ought  to  be  taught  to  breathe  through  its  nosi\  After 
treatment  is  facilitated  by  accustominjir  tlie  patient  to  take  food  from  the 
side  of  a  spoon  or  from  a  feeding-cup.  The  patient  ought  to  be  tractable 
and  easilv  controUed  by  the  nurse.  It  is  advisable  in  the  čase  of  spoilt 
children  not  to  have  the  mother  with  the  child  for  any  tirne  until  some  days 
after  the  operation. 

As  in  ali  operations  in  the  mouth,  asepsis  should  as  far  as  ])0ssil)le 
be  aime<l  at.      Decayed  teeth  must  be  attended   to,  ehronic  pharvngitis 
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frequently  requires  treatinent.  The  crusts  are  removed  by  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  10  gr.  to  5j->  and  then  boro-glyceride  or  some  mild  antiseptic 
brushed  on.  Adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils  not  infrequently  require 
removal. 

The  patient  should  be  on  a  light  diet  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  opera- 
tion,  and  the  usual  preliminaries  as  regarda  the  stomach  and  bowel8 
attended  to  prior  to  the  administration  of  the  ansesthetic.  An  enema  of 
beef-tea  and  brandy  may  be  given  just  before  the  operation. 

Instruments, — Special  gags,  such  as  Smith^s,  Whitehead's,  and  other 
forms,  are  frequently  used.  The  writer  prefers  any  simple  gag  which  will 
effeGtually  keep  the  mouth  open ;  an  assistant  depresses  the  tongue  with  a 
spatula.  The  following  Instruments  are  neces8ary:  bistouries,  sharp  and 
narrovv  -  bladed,  also  probe  -  pointed  ;  scissors,  straight  and  curved ;  long 
toothed  forceps;  periosteum  elevators,  straight  and  curved;  dissecting 
forceps;  sponge-holders,  or  what  in  many  respects  are  better — Kocher's 
artery  forceps,  which  securely  grasp  the  sponges;  cleft  palate  needles  of 
various  curves — those  recommended  by  Rose  are  very  satisfactory ;  silver 
wire,  soft,  i)liable,  and  of  moderate  thickness,  in  lengths  of  6  to  8  inches  ; 
.  8ilk-worm  gut,  horse  hair,  and  sterile  silk. 

For  stopping  troublesome  bleeding,  pads  of  sterile  gauze,  ice,  Horsley*s 
wax,  adrenalise  chloride  solution. 

The  Ancesthetic. — Chloroform  is  the  most  suitable,  and  if  possible  it 
ought  to  be  administered  by  a  skilled  anaisthetist.  EflBcient  administra- 
tion of  the  anaesthetic  is  an  important  part  of  the  operation.  The  patient 
should  be  well  under  before  the  operation  is  begun,  and  not  allowed  to  come 
out  until  it  is  completed,  lest  vomiting  should  occur. 

The  chief  assistant  attends  to  the  tongue  and  keeps  the  pharynx  free 
from  blood.  Sponging  ought  to  be  done  rapidly  but  lightly,  and  čare  taken 
not  to  bruise  the  tissues. 

A  useful  adjuvant  is  the  painting  of  the  palate  and  pharynx  with  a  2 
per  cent  solution  of  cocaine. 

Position  of  the  Patient. — The  chest  should  be  raised,  and  the  head 
should  be  thrown  back  and  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table.  The  surgeon 
sits  or  stands  at  the  patient^s  head.     Good  light  is  essential. 

Extent  of  the  Operation. — The  whole  cleft  ought  to  be  closed  at  one 
operation,  if  possible.  In  some  cases  this  cannot  be  done.  The  fissure  in 
the  hard  palate  is  then  dealt  with  first,  and  that  in  the  soft  subsequently 
closed,  or,  if  that  be  impossible  an  artificial  velum  may  have  to  be 
fitted. 

TuE  Operation. — The  operation  described  below  is  generally  known 
as  Langenbeck*s.  Avery  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  completely  close  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate.  Mr.  Annandale, 
to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  hints  in  the  treatment  of 
hare-lip  and  cleft  palate  during  the  period  he  has  been  associated  with  him 
in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmarv,  performed,  in  1864,  the  first  successful 
operation  in  Scotland  on  the  hard  palate. 

The  operation  for  closure  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  consists  usually  of 
the  following  steps : — 

(1)  Paring  the  edges  of  the  cleft. 

(2)  Detachment  of  muco-periosteum  flaps. 

(3)  Introduction  of  siitures. 

(4)  Relief  of  tension. 

The  plan,  practised  by  Rose,  of  detaching  the  flap  before  the  edges  are 
pared  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
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(1>  i''tring  tke  Edijet  <if  Ihe  CUft. — If  Ibe  vomer  be  ftiuched  tu  unesideof  the 
cl«ft  the  jnnction  of  the  n&sal  and  buccal  mncous  membrane  shonld  be  dinded- 

The  tip  of  tlie  cleft  tivula  is  g^msped  br  »  pur  of  Imig  tootbed  forcepe  and 
polled  downwards  and  uiwards  so  as  to  render  the  palate  tense.  The  edge  of  the 
cleft  is  then  pared  from  the  Bpex  to  the  portion 
uf  the  avula  grasped  by  the  forceps.  The  paring 
maj  be  done  from  before  backuards,  or  from 
behind  fonrards.  Each  side  shonld  be  pared  in 
ooe  piece,  and  the  apex  of  the  cleft  aetached 
last:  e&ctaal  paring  is  thos  ensured.  Too 
mnch  tissae  must  not  be  removed,  and  the 
edgcs  should  not  be  bevelled.  _ , 

(i)  Dtinrkuifnt  n/ llie  Jluco-perioilfitt /■'la/i*. —  'l 
The  bleeding  after  paring  of  tne  fiapts  is  Dsually    i 
■light    An  incisioD  is  then  made  with  a  sharp    ^ 
a&d  ratber  etoat  knife,  held  perpendicular  tu 
the  mDcaas  surface.     It  begins  on  a  level  with, 
and  JDSt  intemal  to,  the  last  molar  tooth,  and  is 
carried  forward  parallel,  and  not  more  than  lislf 
aa  JDcb  intemal  to,  the  alveolar  l>order  until  it 
ntches  the  level  of  the  lateral  incisor  tooth,  if 
tbe  rleft   be  coiiiplete,  or,   a  httle  berond  the 

rof  the  cleft  if  it  be  partial      The  knife   ,  _ 

ki  divide  the  perioateun)  and  pass  dowD  to  "ciiVviVFuif  Bar^iiJini.) 

thebmie. 

Th'-  incisioM,  which  is  planned  so  as  to  pass  external  to  the  |)Osterior  palatine 
•rterr  and  to  avoid  the  anterior  palatine  anteriorlj,  should  be  inade  close  to  the 
leeth.    The  foniier  vessel  ean  sometimes  be  felt  palsating,  and  avoidifd. 

The  roucii-periiuteal  fiap  is  now  detjiched  by  raspatories  of  various  cnrves, 
att«ntion  being  paid  to  the  folloving  details.  The  points  of  the  raspatories  must 
tiekept  close  to  the  Itone  in  ordertoa^oid  work ing  in  the  substance  of  or  perforat- 
iog  tht^  dap.  whii'h  should  be  steadied  bj  keeping  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
on  it$  buccAl  surface.  Tiie  separation  »bould  extend  invards  until  the  point  of 
the  raspatorj  can  l)e  protnided  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cleft,  forwards 
bevond  the  apex  of  the  lissure,  if  it  De  partial,  and  just  short  of  the  anterior 
palatine  canal  if  the  tissure  is  comjilete,  and  bai^kvards  along  the  ponterior  border 
of  the  hard  [ulate. 

BIee<ling  is  usuallj  pretty  free  when  the  intision  is  made,  especially  if  the 
posierior  palatine  artery  be  injured,  but  can  l>e  arreNted  by  spongf  pressure, 
onlesn  tlie  artery  be  partially  djvided,  in  whicli  čase  the  division  should  I«  made 

Tiur  upt-rator  proceeds  with  the  s<rpnratiun  of  tlit'  fl.ips,  while  the  assistant 
■eizes  every  oppoitunity  to  renioie  the  blifod.  Attention  is  now  paid  to  the  suft 
rtnicturesarounil  the  hamular  process.  This  processisdivided  by  some  op>:'rators. 
The  palatat  aponeurosis  attnchod  to  the  liack  of  the  hard  palate  should  l>e  divided. 
The  niucous  tuenibrnne,  reflected  from  tlie  base  uf  the  soft  palate  ii         ' 


1  of  these  structures  is  effected  by  a  probe- 


luth  already 


ihoul'1  also  be  d^^^ded. 

puinled  bistourv  and  by  curred    .       .     . 

A  pause  can  now  l»e  made  to  nrrest  bleeding  jind   ifniove  bloud. 
complete  cleft  it  is  ciinvenient  to  transfer  the  gag  to  tlie  side  of  tlie  me 
deatt  with,  and  to  separat*  the  other  muco- peri ostcal  flap, 

Wlien  both  flaps  have  been  detached  a  raspatory  should  be  iiitroduced  into  the 
incision  on  each  side  and  tlie  flaps  draun  together.  If  tlier  full  readily  inio  pusi- 
tion.  the  next  stage  uf  the  operation  proceeded  with  :  if  not,  iiny  resisting  sjKit  is 
to  be  dealt  with. 

(.1)  TAf  /'an-u/e  o/  Suturrt.— The  method  uf  passing  the  sutures  >aiies  witli  the 
part  of  the  palate,  the  size  of  the  mouth,  etc. 

It  ii  sometimes  possible,  even  in  the  hard  palate,  to  pass  a  suital)ly  curved 
iKcdle  tbreaded  witn  silk  first  through  one  Hap  and  then  thruugh  the  uther.  This 
dinvt  method  is  employe<i  in  the  soft  juilate  and  uvula. 

The  loop  method  is  usually  reouired  when  thi-  hard  [mlaie  is  lieing  deidt  n  ith. 
A  ne«dle  of  suitable  cur\e  threaded  with  silk  a  fmit  or  more  in  leiigth  ii^  piissed 
through  the  uhole  thickness  of  the  flap  not  less  than  une-eighth  of  an  inofi  from 
the  pared  niargin.  The  silk  is  caught  at  the  eye  of  the  needle  by  disnecting 
fM'ceps  or  the  ix>int  of  another  needle,  and  the  nemile  withdrawn.  A  luup  of  silk 
i*  then  left  on  one  aide  of  the  cleft.    The  same  proceeding  is  tlion  repeated  by 


passing  the  needle  through  the  other  flaj)  at  an  esactly  corresponding  point. 
There  are  now  two  loopa  of  si!k,  one  of  which  maj  be  pa^ed  through  the  other, 
which  ia  centlj-  withdrawn,  and  thus  a  loop  passes  through  both  fiaps.  Into  this 
loop  tlie  bent  end  of  the  silver  wire  is  caught,  and  pressed  flat  with  forceps  -  tbe 
free  enda  of  the  silk  are  drawn  upon  and  the  wire  carried  through  both  flaps. 

An  eouallj-  oonvpnient  nietho«!  is  to  pasa  one  loop  of  silk,  catt-h  one  entl  of  the 
wire  an<l  dmw  it  through  one  fiap,  and  repeat  the  procedure  on  the  other  side  with 
thi>  other  end  oE  the  wire.  If  this  method  1«  adopted  čare  most  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  wire  kinking  as  its  two  ends  are  being  drawn  upon. 

The  first  nire  EuCure.  which  can  be  used  for  holding  the  palate  fonrard,  onght 
to  be  passed  ahout  the  janction  of  the  faard  and  soft  p&late,  and  f&rtber  from  the 
edge  of  the  L'left  than  the  others,  in  order  to  act  as  a  sutare  of  reUutation  at  the 
part  where  failure  is  most  likelj  to  occur.  The  seeond  is  placed  about  the  middle 
of  the  hard  palate. 

A  third  or  fourth  maj-  be  required. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  hard  palate  and  the  soft  palat«  are  best  united  by 
siIkworiu  gut,  and  the  uvula  by  horse-hair.    Silk  is  not  to  be  recommended- 

The  numl>er  nf  sutures  required  depends  upon  the  eitent  of  the  cleft.     They 


OUght  ntH  to  be  more  than  ]  iuch  apart  in  tlie  soft  and  hard  palates.  Betweea 
the  «tre  iatemtediate  suture^i  of  $ilkwomi  gut  tuar  be  introduced.  In  a  complete 
cleft  the  total  nunilter  will  varj-  friim  ah.>ut  eight  "to  ten. 

AU  ihe  sutures  oughi  to  ne  introilaivd.  and  their  ends  clanip«d  vith  forceps, 
before  anv  of  them  are  tied.  The  ^ire,  if  pliahle.  is  tied  in  a  sinele  knot.  and  tne 
ends  out  fairl.v  --hort  and  left  llai  across  tlie  line  of  union.  Silkwonn  gut  and 
horse-hair  are  tieil  bj-  sursical  kuiil^  Tlie  sutun^  are  convenientl.r  tied  froni 
before  baokvanls  :  Itefore  aoing  so.  however,  thev  are  dra»-n  topether  to  see  if  the 
p«red  ede«:  lie  lu  accuraie  apixsition.  ».'are  «iu*i  be  taken  to  avotd  inversion  of 
one  edge  and  the  uvula  uiost  he  aoruratelv  united  d(iwn  to  it*  very  tip. 

When  ihe  cleft  e\teiid$  up  to  the  alveolar  ninrgin.  in  order  to  avoid  daniaging 
the  anerv  a  small  gap  mav  have  to  Iv  clo^^ed  ai  a  ^ubse<)ueni  periiid. 

(4)  Thf  Rfli^f-/  /'n.^ii.h.^This.  ihe  lasi.  is  not  the  Inist  importAnt  supe  of  the 
opeistion.  li  is  esi«niiaL  not  onlv  for  priuiarj-  union.  Imt  alfo  for  tbe  mobility 
oi  tbe  soft  palate.  »hich  ouglit  to  i*  suificientlj-  li>is*  to  moie  freelj-  wben  the 
patient  breath*^  It  nisr  be  said  thai  ihe  veluni  caiini>t  be  ti<i  loose.  Slongh- 
mg  is  praciicallv  unknovn. 

An  escellenl  ruie  i^  to  dii  ide  «ith  li  probe-}xiiiited  bisiourv  or  scissors  any 
structure  which  interferes  «ith  the  iree  niovement  oi  the  \elniu. 

In  most  oses  it  is  nei>es*ary  ii"  prolonc  ihi-  iateral  inoision  l«ckwanls  by 
means  of  a  probe-pointe-i  l>iftv>uty  ihrr-uch'  the  soft  jwl»te  jusi  iniemal  to  the 
hamnlar  proces«.  Half  ihe  thiokness  of  ihe  palate  onclii  to  jie  divided.  and  tlie 
depth  of  tbe  incisjon  ean  if  necessarv  be  increAseil  bj  tbe  forefinper.  If  ble«ding 
oocnrs  prMinire  vili  u?ua11y  arrest  it, 

Sometimes  it  is  necessarv  to  ^nick  through  the  anterior  and  jvinmor  pillars  of 
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the  faaoes.     As  already  mentioned,  division  of  the  mocous  membrane  passing 
from  the  soft  palate  into  the  noše  must  never  be  omitted. 

When  the  soft  palate  alone  is  cleft  the  operation  for  its  closnre  is  known  as 
St'iphylorrhaphy.  It  differs  from  that  described  only  in  degree.  The  lateral  incisions 
are  not  so  extensive,  and  may  be  made  after  the  sutures  ha  ve  been  passed.  The 
principles  as  regards  the  relief  of  tension  are  identical. 

A/Ur-trtatmtnt. — The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  with  the  head  low  and 
tamed  to  one  side,  so  that  blood  and  mucus  will  flow  readily  ont  of  the  moath. 
The  nurse  or  mother  ought  to  be  told  that  the  child  may  vomit  blood.  If  shock 
follow  the  operatian,  it  is  to  be  treated  by  appropriate  measures. 

Ftedin(f. — No  food  is  to  be  given  for  four  or  five  hoars  at  least,  it  being  im- 
portant  to  avoid  sickness.  For  the  lirst  four  or  five  days  the  patient  is  f^  on 
milk  and  8oda-water,  beef-tea,  or  beef-jelly  by  means  of  a  spoon  or  rubber  tube 
attached  to  a  feeder.  Small  quantities  are  given  at  inter\'ids,  say,  of  two  hours. 
After  the  fifth  day,  custards,  puddings,  and  soaked  bread  may  be  allowed.  No 
solid  food  ought  to  be  permitted  for  at  least  a  fortnight. 

The  mouth  is  to  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible.  After  each  feeding  the  child  is  to 
be  ^ven  water  to  drink.  The  tendency  of  mOk  to  remain  in  the  mouth  renders 
beef-tea  and  beef-jelly  preferable.  The  wound  may  with  advanta^  be  swabbed 
with  boro-glyceride  two  or  three  times  a  day  if  the  child  will  allow  it  to  be  done. 

The  patient  is  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  not  allowed  to  put  the 
iingers  mto  the  mouth.  The  palate  shoula  not  be  examined  for  a  week.  If  the 
čase  follows  a  satisfactory  course  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed  on 
the  sixth  day  and  be  taken  out  of  doors  shortly  afterwards. 

Bfinovai  of  Suturt*. — The  wounds  at  the  side  speedily  granulate.  The  sutures 
are  removed  on  the  tenth  to  fourteenth  da^^  Tney  may  be  left  in  for  a  longer 
period.  An  anaesthetic  is  usually  necessary  in  children.  It  is  bctter  to  remove  ali 
the  sutnres  at  one  time. 

CoMFLiCATiONS. — Frimartf  hoemf/rrJuufe  occurs  most  freeljr  wben  the  lateral 
incisions  are  made,  and  sometimes  after  the  incisions  for  rebef  of  tension.  The 
met  hod  of  dealing  with  it  bas  been  described. 

Beactionat-tf  hcenuirrkage  may  occur  in  patients  wbo  have  sufiered  from  shock 
dnring  the  operation.  Pressure  and  cold  will  arrest  it.  The  posterior  palatine 
canal  may  have  to  be  plugged. 

Strfmdary  hcemorrhage  is  due  to'  sepsis,  and  is  rare.  It  may  be  serious.  It  is 
to  be  treated  by  cold  pressure,  clearing  away  the  clots,  and  plugging  the  posterior 
palatine  canal  with  a  probe  or  Horsley's  wax. 

Sepsis  is  a  serious  complication  as  regards  primary  union.  Loss  of  blood, 
rough  handling,  bruising  with  sponges,  and  a  feeble  constitution  predispose.  It 
is  to  be  avoided  by  careful  attention  to  the  mouth  before  and  after  operation,  and 
treated  by  a  spray  of  peroxide  of  hvdrogen,  bv  boro-glyceride,  and  other  mild 
antiseptics.  It  may  be  arrested,  but  generally  leads  to  partial  or  coniplete 
failure. 

Failure  may  be  partial  or  complete.  It  is  most  likelv  to  occur  in  \vide 
clefts  and  when  the  palate  is  horizontaL  The  usual  places  for  partial 
failure  are  at  the  junction  of  the  hanl  and  soft  j>alate  and  anteriorlv. 

CauMS. — In  spite  of  everj'  čare  failure  will  occasionallv  occur,  but  the 
risk  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  attention  paid  to  the  preparation 
for,  and  essentials  of,  the  operation. 

General  Conditions. — Measles,  scarlet  fe\'er,  thoracic  or  gastro-intestinal 
complications,  severe  colds. 

Local. — Defective  operating  is  the  comnion  cause — the  essentials  for 
suecess  have  alreadv  been  sufficientlv  emphasised. — Crpng,  voiuiting,  the 
patient  putting  the  finger  in  the  mouth,  sepsis. 

Treatnunt. — Small  holes,  especially  in  the  soft  palate,  frequently  close 
of  themselves.  If  union  is  doubtful  the  removal  of  the  sutures  ought  to  be 
delaved  until  the  third  week.  A  small  open  ing  may  be  made  to  close  by  a 
touch  with  a  hot  wire. 

WTien  failure  is  complete  the  sepsis  ought  to  be  dealt  \vith.  A  second 
operation  ought  to  be  performed  when  the  edges  are  granulating,  usually  in 
alK>ut  a  fortnight  if  the  child  be  in  good  health.     If  the  general  condition 
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iie  unsatiflfactorv  a  furtherdelav  ia  uecesaarj-.  Shiuilil  the  seconil  oi>eration 
t'ail  a  thjrd  atteiupl  maj-  be  made  fowr  or  five  monthe  later. 

Voice  Trainiiig. — It  haa  been  alrea.1y  piiinted  out  tbat  the  treatment  of 
cleft  pakte  dota  not  cease  with  «  succeBslul  operation.  The  importanoe  of 
voice  training  niust  be  explaiiied  tit  the  parenla.  Much  čare  and  patience  ta 
reqiuml,  aiia  tho  tntiuing,  vcliich  ha«  a  twofold  ohject — to  develop  tbe 
luusclea  of  the  palate  by  esercises  aml  to  eorreet  the  faultj-  liabit  of  B]jeedl 
— has  to  he  cairietl  out  for  montha.  eveu  ywirs. 

The  forraer  is  beat  attained  by  making  the  iMilient  take  deep  inspiration 
with  the  mouth  opeu,  while  the  toogue  is  kept*in  the  floor  of  the  moutlL 
Noše  hreathing  ought  also  to  be  practised. 

As  regards  speech.  the  subjecta  of  cleft  jwdate  are  apt  to  speak  too 
quickly  and  to  run  their  word8  together.     Tliis  habit  must  be  eorrected. 


They  luust  also  be  taiiglit  to  uae  tbc  inuacles  of  the  tongue  and  piilat«  for 
the  purpose  of  distinct  urticulation.  Usuallv  there  ia  especial  diflioulty 
in  pronouticing  wonis  eonlaimuj;  ccrtuiu  letters,  in  order  to  aaoertain 
vhich,  tho  tthule  alphal«l  ought  to  t«  repeat«!  and  the  letleis  which  are 
dilBuult  to ]irotiounco  noteil.  It  will  genera!ly  befound  tiiAtb,d.g,k,  l.s.t.z 
aru  prouounoed  indiatim'tly.  A  aoloi-liou  of  words  containiug  these  letters 
is  iimde  for  the  ptii'pt»v  ut'  iiitttnietiou. 

The  iiistriictiou  i»  oarri«!  otit  hy  u  \oii'e  Iniiner.  bv  the  mother,  or  a 
careful  and  iulfUigeut  niirae  in  the  fotlovriug  miiuuer  :■ — there  ought  to  be 
nothiu}^  to  disturb  the  »tteutioit  of  the  child  whi1e  it  ia  having  its  leason. 
Tho  child  shoiild  »it  faciiig  thn  iustruotor,  who  pronounces  the  wonl8  8lowly 
and  in  an  exagj;i'rutwi  numiicr  wiih  th«  uiouth  ojien  and  tbe  lips  separated. 
Tlie  child  then  takt-!*  a  dtmp  iiiKiiiralioii  «nd  i-opies  the  uiovenients  of  the 
inetructor'«  tuiiyiie  aiid  lil«  '""'  ^''"'  »»"inl  pn^dm-ed.  The  word8  are  to 
be  prouonncoil  Bvllablit  by  iiyll«blo.  At  tirat  the  leesou  is  to  lie  of  short 
duration,  cam  U<m^  takfti  not  to  Lir«  thv  t-hild ;  the  perioda  of  instniction 
are  tiieu  giaduBlly  Kinglhi-ncil. 

A  UKoiul  plan  is  In  luail  ttnnlji  dltllfiiU  of  prvin u nt; iat ion  inan  ordinary 
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speUing-book — a  pičtorial  od«  in  the  čase  of  j'oung  children — and  make  the 
child  pracCise  the  8low  and  delibentle  pronunciation  of  Buch  vords. 

Othkb  Opkratioss  fob  Cleft  Palatk. — Space  does  not  permit  of  a 
tleflcription  of  FerguBaoa'B  and  other  methods.  The  method  devised  h^  the 
late  sir.  Davies  Colley  requires  notice. 

The  adv&atages  claimed  for  the  method  are  that  it  can  be  performed  at  an 
Mrlier  age.  There  is  less  htemorrhage,  no  losa  of  tiseue,  and  verj*  little  tension. 
The  dUativantoges  are  that  the  liard  palate 
liaae  U  united,  and  a  foramen  is  lef t  at  the 
»nterior  part  oi  the  cleft 

The  anthor  stron^lf  recommended  his 
openiion  in  infants,  in  patients  whom  the 
ordLna[y  operation  had  failed,  when  the 
lepantion  of  the  sidea  of  the  cleft  is  too 
rrai  ta  be  bridged  over  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  soft  palate  iDay  be'cloeed  at  the  same 
luoe  or  at  a  aubBequent  period. 

I.  A  triangular  fiap  consisting  uf  ali  the 
joft  parts  is  cut  from  the  side  uf  the  hard 

elite  vhich  i«  the  wider,  or  if  the  septum 
atUched  to  one  of  the  palatal  mvcesses 
thf  flap  is  taken  from  that  side.  The  apex 
irf  the  ftap  reaches  nearly  as  far  forwards  as 
tbf  inciiior  teeth,  its  base  ia  left  attached 
•nd  eitends  from  close  to  the  inner  border 
^  the  «lveolas  at  the  last  molar  tooth  in- 
nida  to  the  edge  of  the  soft  palate,  near  to 
fti  •nteiifV  attachment.  The  flap  is  :nade 
bf  beginoing  the  incisioa  opposite  and  cIoec 

CD  tile  last  molar  to^h,  carrying  it  forwards       ^..„^ ^„  „. 

parallel  and  jtut  intimal  to  the  teeth  as  far      oil;  E. 

»s  the  apez,  »od  then  backwards  along  the 

edge  of  tiie  cleft  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  external  to  it 

the  haae.    TTie  flap,  along  with  the  periosteum,  ia  then 

raipatOTy. 

±  Aimall  flapisthenraarkedout  un  the  other  side  byan  incision  begiiining  at  the 
level  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cleft,  and  carried  backwar(ls  to  the  junction  of  the 
haitlandsoft  palate  at  least  oiie-sivth  ofan  inch  external  to  the  margin  of  the  cleft. 
At  iu  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  this  incisioti  shoujd  be  carried  inuards  to 
th<-  margin  of  the  cleft.  A  mucoperiosteaj  tlap  ia  now  detache«!  and  turned  invards 
'•II  jts  liase,  which  i.s  formed  l)y  the  tissue  at  the  edge  of  the  cleft,  and  flxe<l  to  the 
iDUCuus  membrane  on  the  opposite  side  uf  the  cleft  Liy  two  or  three  catgut  sutures. 
3.  Tlie  large  tiap  is  now  carried  acros«  tlie  cleft,  and  the  anterior  pai-ts  of  its 
inner  margin  attached  by  silver  wire  or  si1kworiu  gut  sutures  to  »uter  border  of 
the  incision  upon  the  other  side  of  the  palate. 

If  there  i>e  ililBculty  in  bringing  the  large  tlap  across  the  cleft  it  may  l)e 
nefes.sary  to  detach  its  base  luore  freely  from  the  solt  jjarts  which  connect  it  with 
ihf  hard  palate. 

The  two  tlaps  maj  be  furthpr  united  by  liorse-hair  sutures.  rBually  the 
presriure  of  the  tungue  sullices  to  keep  them  in  position. 

The  Mechasical  Tkeatmest  of  Cleft  Palate.^A8  alreadj-  .suted, 
the  treatment  of  a  congenital  cleft  in  the  palate  h)'  surgical  interfereucc  is 
[■referalile  to  that  hy  niechanical  iiiean.'^. 

The  obturator,  as  a  rule,  canuot  be  Htteil  imtil  the  habit  of  defective 
s^ieech  ha.^  been  fully  formed,  and  as  the  palient  grows  fi'equeut  reuenal  ia 
tieceasarr.     In  certain  cases,  however,  it  is  the  onlj  nmthod  of  treatment. 

In  congenital  cleft  the  niechanical  treatment  ia  neeessiirv  \vherc  the  gap 
is  verv  »ide  and  tlie  soft  parts  are  insufticient  to  close  it,  whcre  the  soft 
]>aUte  is  rudiinentary,  where  tlie  os  incisivum  has  lieen  removed  and  a 
wide  gap  exiflts  ia  front,  where  ojierative  interference  has  left  a  shrunken 
and  dcformed  palate,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  patieut  lias  reaclied  adult 
Ufe. 
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In  acquired  couditions  mechanical  treatment  is  called  for  in  certain 
cases  of  pertbration  of  the  palate  from  traumatism  or  8yphili8,  or  where  a 
portion  of  the  upi)er  jaw  has  been  removed. 

It  is  unnecessarj  to  enter  in  to  a  description  of  these  mechanical  appliances. 
They  may  be  obtiirators  or  artificial  vela,  or  both,  and  are  to  be  fitted  by  a 
skilled  dentist. 

The  following  essential  is  worthy  of  attention.  An  obturator  ought  to 
be  a  plate  of  vulcanite  or  gold  fitted  to  the  teeth  and  kept  in  position  by 
suction.  It  should  never  be  in  the  form  of  a  plug,  which,  by  its  pressure, 
causes  the  opening  to  become  larger. 

An  artificial  velum  consists  of  an  obturator  with  a  movable  portion 
attached  to  it  to  take  the  plače  of  the  soft  palate. 

In  congenital  cases  similar  instructions  as  regards  articulation  have  to 
be  given  to  those  already  described. 

Injuries  of  the  Palate 

Mode  of  Production. — The  palate  may  be  injured  in  many  ways.  From 
very  hot  liquids,  from  corrosives  or  caustics,  from  fish  or  meat  bones,  from  a 
fall  with  a  toy,  stick  or  pipe-stem  in  the  mouth,  or  from  gunshot  wound8, 
usually  of  suicidal  intent. 

Effects. — These  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  traumatic  agent,  the 
part  afifected,  and  the  degree  of  sepsis.  A  haematoma  may  arise,  and  some- 
times  be  followed  by  abscess.  Sloughing  may  take  plače  and  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  soft  palate  ensue.     The  hard  palate  may  necrose. 

The  soft  pcJate  may  be  merely  punctured  or  larger  *vounds  may  pene- 
trate  its  entire  thickness. 

Injuries  of  the  hard  palate,  when  extensive,  are  frequently  due  to  gunshot 
wounds ;  in  these  injuries  the  noše  and  pharynx  will  also  be  involved.  If  the 
injury  be  not  fatal,  a  large  perforation  generally  results.  'Necrosis  may  occur. 

Treatment, — Foreign  bodies  may  have  to  be  removed.  Bleeding,  if  severe, 
is  to  be  controUed  by  ice  and  pressure.  The  mouth  must  be  kept  as  clean 
as  possible  by  the  use  of  boric  lotion,  sanitas,  or  a  spray  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  and  washed  out  after  food. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  soft  palate  heal  without  deformity.  Large 
wounds  must  be  sutured. 

When  the  hard  palate  is  involved,  anv  portion  of  bone  and  mucous 
membrane  not  entirely  detached  must  be  retained  and  the  latter  fixed  in 
position  by  sutures. 

Gaps  in  the  soft  palate  and  perforations  of  the  hard  may  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  appropriate  measures,  such  as  plastic  operations,  usually  on  the 
principle  of  Davies  Colley*s.     An  obturator  is  often  necessary. 

DlSEASES   OF   THE   PaLATE 

1.  Infiammation. — Acute. — The  soft  palate  may  be  involved  in  any 
of  the  acute  afifections  which  attack  the  tonsil  and  pharynx  (q,v.).  Slough- 
ing or  suppurative  periostitis  and  necrosis  may  follow  upon  injury,  or  be 
secondary  to  dental  lesions. 

Abscess  of  the  hard  palate  may  arise  from  dental  caries  and  be  limited 
to  the  anterior  part  close  to  the  alveolus  or  pass  backwards  along  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  towards  the  soft  palate.     A  sinus  may  result. 

Treatment — Early  incision  of  the  abscess  and  attention  to  the  tooth. 

2.  Tnfective   Granulomata.  —  Tuberculosis  of  the  palate   is  rare   as  a 
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primarj  affection.     It  is  usuallj  asBociated  with  siinilar  lesions  in  the 
tongae,  fhaijnx.,  or  larjim,  or  with  lupus  of  the  noše  and  tace. 
Two  forms  are  met  with. 

(a)  The  so-called  lupus  of  the  palate  b^ins  in  small  miliarj  growth8  or 
nodules  which  tum  jellovnsh,  break  down,  and  becoming  eonfluent  leave  an 
ukerated  sorface.  Between  the  ulcers,  which  varj  in  size,  miliarj  nodules 
are  constantlj  seen.  This  association  of  old  and  new  foci  is  a  characteristic 
featnre  of  the  condition. 

The  loocess  may  extend  to  the  bone,  but  rarelj  causes  perforation. 
(h)  The  other  form  is  characterised  bj  the  formation  of  large  nodules  which 
caseate  and  then  form  ulcers.     In  the  hard  palate  perforation  may  occur. 

Tuberculoos  periostitis  maj  affect  the  hard  palate,  especiallj  in  children, 
and  simulate  sjphilia 

IHagnosis, — The  difficultj  in  diagnosis  lies  between  sjphilis  and  tuber- 
colods  when  no  manifestation  other  than  the  palatal  lesion  is  present.  The 
poasibiUtj  of  the  two  conditions  co-existing  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Apart  from  the  historj  and  therapeutic  test,  the  appearances  of  the  ulcer 
and  the  absence  of  glandular  enlai^ment  in  sjphilis  are  of  most  value. 

Prognosis  depends  upon  the  presence  of  tubercle  elBewhere  and  upon 
the  tiasae  or  organ  affected.  In  primarj  tuberculosis  of  the  palate  the 
prognosis  is  fairlj  good. 

The  soft  palate  maj,  howeyer,  be  left  cicatricial,  deformed,  and  perhaps 
adberent  to  the  pliarjus ;  the  hard  maj  be  perforated. 

Treatment. — Locallj — Lactic  acid  pure  or  75  per  cent  is  perhaps  the 
moet  satisfactorj.  Menthol  and  iodoform  are  also  usefuL  In  some  cases 
the  galvano-cauterj  scraping  and  excision  maj  be  necessarj. 

Perforation  of  the  soft  or  hard  palate  and  adhesions  of  the  former  maj 
bare  to  be  dealt  with  (vide  sjphilis). 

The  constitutional  treatment  is  that  of  other  tuberculous  affectiona 
Sjfphiiis. — The  sjphilitic  lesions  of  the  palate  will  not  be  described  in 
detail  {vide  sjphilis). 

Primary  sores  are  sometimes  met  with  on  the  hard  or  soft  palate.  The 
diagnosis  is  often  difficult  until  glandular  enlargement  manifests  itself. 

Seeondary  Lesions. — Erythema  and  mueous  patches  and  small  ulcers  are 
oommon  and  tjpical  manifestationa 

In  the  secondarj  period  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  more  exten8iye 
ulceration,  which  maj  destroj  a  large  portion  of  the  soft  palate  and  spread 
to  the  hard.  The  writer  has  met  with  several  examples  of  the  condition 
relativelj  earl j  in  the  course  of  sjphilis,  and  usuaUj  in  elderlj  and  debili- 
tated  patients  who  have  not  previouslj  been  treated  constitutionallj.  The 
ulceration  generallj  begins  near  the  uvula,  and  spreads  to  the  soft  palate 
and  pillars  of  the  &uces. 

The  velum  maj  be  left  deformed,  perforated,  or  adherent  to  the  pharjnx. 
Treatment. — Mercurj  intemallj.     Locallj,  peroxide  of  hjdrogen  spraj 
and  perchloride  of  mercurj.     Chromic  acid  10  grs.  to  JL  is  ako  usefuL 

Tertiary  Lesums. — Under  this  heading  are  included  the  later  manifesta- 
tions  of  inherited  sjphilis. 

Small  firm  gumma  maj  be  found  in  the  hard  or  soft  palate.  In  the 
latter  thej  maj  arise  in  the  submucosa  or  muscular  substance,  in  the 
former  in  the  periosteum,  or  spread  from  the  noše ;  this  occurs  frequentlj  in 
the  inherited  form  of  the  disease. 

Gumma  are  usuallj  situated  in  the  middle  line,  towards  the  back  part 
of  the  hard  palate  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  soft.  Thej  are  rounded  in 
shape  and  not  infrequentlj  single.     The  glands  are  not  enlarged. 
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The  course  of  a  gumma  varies.  Under  treatment  it  may  disappear. 
Freguentlj  it  breaks  down,  or  has  done  so  whe]i  the  patient  comes  under 
observation.  A  gummatous  ulcer  results.  The  soft  palate  becomes  more 
or  less  destrojed ;  the  hard  necrosed  and  perforated,  and  the  destruction 
maj  extend  to  the  bones  of  the  noše,  the  alveolar  border,  and  to  the 
antrum. 

The  ravages  of  tertiarj  sjphilis  of  the  palate  sometimes  leaves  the 
patient  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Speech  is  indistinct,  and  nasal  in  twang, 
food  passes  in  to  the  noše,  the  bones  of  which  are  not  infreguentlj  destrojea, 
and  the  general  health  suffers  £rom  the  concomitant  sepeis. 

When  the  procese  becomes  arrested  a  large  gap  maj  exist  in  the  hard 
palate,  the  soft  be  deformed  by  loes  of  substance  and  cicatrical  contraction, 
and  perhaps  adherent  partiallj  or  completelj  to  the  pharjns. 
Diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  tubercle  and  tumour  {q.v.), 
Prognosis  is  alwa7s  doubtfuL     The  course  of  tertiarj  sjphilis  of  the 
palate  is  often  rapid,  and  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  arrest. 

Treatment. — The  patient  must  be  quickly  brought  under  the  influence 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  also,  in  most  cases,  of  mercurj  as  welL  A  tonic 
line  of  treatment  is  also  usuallj  indicated. 

When  the  gummata  have  broken  down  the  local  treatment  consists  in 
combating  the  sepsis  hj  antiseptic  spiajs,  in  emplojing  calomel,  and  boric 
powder  or  starch  1  to  4,  and  in  the  use  of  iodoform. 

Necrosed  bone  is  to  be  removed  (vide  sjphilis  of  bone). 
Treatment  of  tke  Results. — In  the  soft  palate  small  openings  maj  close 
of  themselves  or  be  closed  bj  operation.     Frequently  a  velum  has  to  be 
adapted. 

If  there  be  adhesion  to  the  pharynx  the  treatment  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  stenosis.  If  partial,  it  may  be  left  alone.  If  oomplete,  the 
palate  must  be  detached  from  the  pharjngeal  wall,  and  re-adhesion  pre- 
vented  by  the  passage  of  bougies  or  bj  an  india-rubber  bali,  which  is 
inflated  after  it  is  placed  in  position. 

As  regards  the  treatment  cf  the  perforated  palate.  If  the  opening  be 
large,  the  patient  must  wear  an  obturator ;  if  it  be  small,  an  obturator  is 
to  be  wom  for  some  weeks  or  months  after  ali  traces  of  the  svphilitic  mani- 
festations  have  disappeared,  or  the  patient  maj  plug  the  opening  with 
gauze,  or  keep  a  piece  of  india-rubber  in  position  over  the  opening  by 
suetion.  Operative  measures  mar  then  be  undertaken.  Davies  CoUej^s 
method,  or  some  modification  of  it,  is  the  most  satisfactoir. 

Glanders^  actinomtfcosis,  and  lepros^  atfect  the  palate  seoondaiilj. 
TCMOURS. — JfeningoceUs  mav  be  found  projecting  through  the  median 
raphe  of  the  palate. 

Dermoids  aie  sometimes  met  with.  Thev  maj  project,  aceording  to 
Bland  Sutton,  from  the  buccal  or  phairngeal  aspect  of  the  soft  palate. 
The  tumour  is  usuallv  compos^l  of  connective  tiasue  containing  striped 
muscles  and  cartilage,  saometimes  sehacoous  material  Skin  coTers  the  out- 
side  of  the  mas& 

Sometimes  small  Kxlie!$  compc^"^  of  an  accumulation  of  epithelium — ^the 
so-caUed  epitMeHal  pfttris — aiv  s*en  hanging  bv  shorr  thin  pedides  in  the 
mouths  of  infants.     Thev  usuallv  occur  in  the  i>?gion  of  the  premaxilbeL 

Cyfi4i — Simple  mucous  ovst*.  arising  in  eonnecnon  with  and  lesembling 
thofie  met  with  in  the  lips.  mar  ixvur  in  the  palate.  Crsts  miT  also  aiise 
in  the  alveolus  in  connection  wiih  iho  $:unip«i  of  teeth.  and  spread  to  the 
hard  palate.     Cvstio  odonioiue^^  mar  pro^vt  into  ihe  ]^alate. 

X(rri  aw  occasionallv  met  with.  and  are  lx^t  ii^ted  bv  ekcirolvaisL 
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Trammatie  aneurism  of  the  posterior  palatine  arterj  bas  been  knowii  to 
inae  from  a  štab  and  £rom  injurj  produced  hj  a  dental  palate. 

PapiUomata  occur  most  fi^uentlj  on  tbe  alveolus.  Tbeir  most  favourite 
aeat  is  tbe  palatine  aicbes.  Tbej  present  no  difficulty  either  as  regards 
dieir  diagnosis  or  treatment. 

Lipoma,Jibr(>ma,  and  otber  tumours  are  ezceedinglj  rare. 
AdenonuUa, — Tbe  tumours  bitberto  described  as  adenomata  are  really 
endothelianuUa,  Tbey  are  innocent  in  cbaracter,  slow  in  growtb,  and 
eocapeuled.  At  pubertj  and  between  40  and  50  are  tbe  ages  at  wbiGb 
thej  are  most  common.  Tbey  are  met  witb  in  tbe  soft  palate  more 
&eqaentl7  tban  in  tbe  bard ;  tbeir  common  site  is  at  the  junction  of  tbe 
two,  and  are  said  to  be  more  common  on  tbe  left  side.  In  sbape  thej  are 
roand  or  oval ;  as  a  rule  tbey  are  inelastic,  but  sometimes  tbere  maj  be 
cy8t8  in  them.  Tbe  mucous  membrane  over  tbem  maj  be  normal  in 
character;  sometimes  it  is  tbinned  hj  pressure  of  tbe  tumour.  In  tbe  bard 
palate  tbey  may  make  a  pit  in  tbe  bone,  but  tbey  do  not  grow  from  it. 
Tbefgire  rise  to  no  glandular  enlargement.  Tbey  cause  no  inconvenience, 
ezoept  from  tbeir  size,  and  may  be  present  for  some  time  without  tbe 
patient  being  aware  of  tbeir  presence. 

Tbere  appears  to  be  reason  to  believe  tbat  tbey  may  sometimes,  after 
hamg  been  present  for  a  long  period,  suddenly  sbow  a  rapid  increase 
in  growtb,  ulcerate,  and  fumisb  additional  evidence  of  malignancy  by 
caufling  Ijmpbatic  enlargement. 

Treatment, — Enucleation,  in  some  cases  under  cocaine,  is  ali  tbat  is 
necessarj,  unless  tbere  be  evidence  of  malignancy,  in  wbich  čase  a  more 
ladical  operation  is  imperative. 

Sarcama  may  be  of  tbe  round  or  spindle-celled  variety.  Alveolar 
SBiooma  also  occurs.  Tbese  tumours  are  distinguisbed  from  tbe  endotbelio- 
mata  by  tbeir  rapidity  of  growtb,  by  tbeir  want  of  definition,  altbougb 
some  bave  been  found  to  be  encapsuled,  by  tbe  glandular  enlargement  to 
whicb  tbey  give  rise,  and  by  tbeir  tendency  to  early  ulceration.  Tbey 
usQally  affect  tbe  junction  of  tbe  bard  and  soft  palate. 
Diagnosis. — From  gumma  and  simple  tumours. 

Prognosis  in  tbis  class  of  tumours  is  grave,  and  they  are  often  beyond 
tbe  spbere  of  suecessful  surgical  treatment  wben  tbey  come  under  observation. 
Treatment. — Free  and  early  removal  of  tbe  tumours,  togetber  witb  tbe 
zlands.  Tbe  operation  is  U8ually  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  it  may 
be  nece88ary  to  perform  tracbeotomy  and  ligature  the  extemal  carotid  as 
adjuvants. 

Malignant  Ejnthelial  TuTnours. — Tbis  group  of  tumours  may  be  primary 
or  secondarj.  Wben  secondarj  they  U8ually  spread  to  tbe  palate  from  the 
tonsil,  tongue,  or  jaws  {q,v.). 

Primary  Malignant  Epithelial  Tumours. — Two  varieties  are  met  witb 
— epitbelioma  and  glandular  cancer. 

JEpithdioma  usually  affects  tbe  posterior  part  of  tbe  bard  or  tbe  soft  palate. 
It  bas  the  usual  character  of  epitbeUoma,  and  can  as  a  rule  be  easily  diagnosed. 
A  tertiary  8ypbilitic  ulcer  of  long  duration  may  give  rise  to  diflBculty  in 
diagnosis.  In  sucb  cases  a  piece  of  tbe  ulcer  should  be  removed  and  suh- 
mitted  to  microscopic  examination.  Tbe  tberapeutic  test  is  only  of  value  if 
the  ulcer  rajndly  improve  and  beal  under  antisyphilitic  treatment. 
Treatment. — Free  removal  of  the  tumour  and  the  lympbatic  glands. 
Glandular  Cancer. — In  its  early  stage  glandular  cancer,  wbich  U8ually 
affects  tbe  bard  palate  towards  its  posterior  part,  may  give  rise  to  consider- 
able difficultj  in  diagnosis. 
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The  tumour  forma  a  smooth  swelling  which  projects  into  the  mouth,  and 
is  iisuallj  situated  to  one  side  of  the  middle  Ime.  As  it  grow8  it  spreada 
out  laterallj,  and  also  tends  to  perforate  into  the  noše  and  antrum.  If  the 
čase  be  not  seen  until  the  bone  has  become  destrojed  there  may be  considerable 
difficiQty  in  diagnosing  the  primarj  seat  of  the  disease,  since,  after  the  bone 
has  become  perforated,  growth  usnalljr  takes  plače  rapidly.  The  buccal 
aspect  of  the  tumour  ulcerates.     The  Ijmphatic  glands  become  implicated. 

Diagnosis, — The  gumma  is,  as  a  rule,  situated  in  or  near  the  middle  line, 
is  round  in  shape,  and  does  not  extend  laterally  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
cancer. 

Prognosis. — Unsatisfactory,  unless  an  early  diagnosis  be  made  and  free 
removal  adopted. 

Treatment — The  removal  of  the  palate  process  of  the  superior  maxillaiy 
or  of  the  antrum,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  growth  as  well  as  the 
glanda     Some  cases  are  inoperable. 

Paraiysi8  of  the  Soft  Palate,—  Vide  "  Diphtheria,"  "  Bulbar  ParalyBis," 
"  Cerebral  Tumours,"  etc.,  etc. 
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r>EVKLOPMKNT. — Before  entering  upon  the  description  of  hare-lip,  and 
oUior  allieil  ci^ugenital  malformations,  a  brief  account  of  the  development 
of  Uio  faeo  and  mouth  is  neoossarj-. 

Tho  objwt  of  the  writer  being  to  pr^sent  a  summaiy  of  the  more 
^orally  aavptini  Yiews  r^raiding  the  malfomiations  to  be  considered 
m  this  iurtiele.  |Hnnt8  of  ^»ontrv^versv  will  not  be  entered  inta 

AKnit  tho  thini  >vet>k  of  intraiiterine  life  the  primitive  cerebral  vedele 
beeouu>s  aoutelv  Umt  ovor  tho  end  of  the  uotochord,  and  around  the  de- 
pross^ion  thus  pr\KiuiVil»  whioh  5!!^xni  deepens  to  form  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  tho  ftuv  i$  dovoloi^ni  by  iho  Monding  of  various  processes. 

/Wi^«\  tho  tirst  i>air  of  br^kuohial  arvhetsi^unite  in  the  fifth  week  to  form 
tho  lUAudibuUr  l^ar,  tVom  whWh  is  dovolo^vd  the  lower  jaw,  the  lower 
lKxrtiou  itf  tho  chivk.  and  tho  chiu. 

(>H  ^wh  siJit  H  bud-Uko  pt\y%vti\ni  grvnv^  in  trv>m  the  upper  border  of  the 
TvK>t  of  tho  tirst  lxniuohUl  jitvh  aud  torius  tho  m;ixilLunr  piocess,  from  which 
art^  dorivtHi  tho  >vhv>lo  of  tho  ;^vnvtior  m.i.\ilU.  exoepc  the  portion  which 
is  iuiovuui\ilUr\\  tho  gt^v^tor  ^vurt  of  tho  oho^^k.  jukI  the  labial  part  of  the 

^Vi»wt  a\»ev  a  bx\yivl  v^'^"^*^  ^^^'  tVvuitk^-u^sd.  §tow^  downwards  between 
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the  TnaiillaTj  processes,  firom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  fissure  (the  našo- 
ortntal  tiflsare). 

Uma  there  are  formed  around  the  primitive  mouth,  or  stomodseum, 
fire  proceaaes — two  mandibular,  two  maxillar7,  and  the  fronto-nasaL 

The  fionto^nasal  procesa  soon,  howeyer,  manifests  a  further  stage  in 
derelopment  by  dividmg  into  two  lateral  and  a  median  process,  the  latter 
ipKtting  into  two  segments,  which  are  separated  by  a  groove. 

There  are  thus  two  processes  on  each  side — the  intemal  nasal  process 
(gkbular  process  of  His)  and  the  extem£d  nasal  process. 

From  the  internal  nasal  process  there  develops,  superficiallj,  the  central 
pcfftion  of  the  upper  lip,  deeplj,  the  inner  segment  (endognathion)  of  the 
mtermariUarj  bone,  and  above  the  groove  the  prominence  of  the  noše. 

Fiom  the  extemal  nasal  process  is  formed  the  side  of  the  cheek,  the 
ala  naši,  and  from  its  deep  aspect  the  outer  (mesognathion)  of  the  inter- 

IDAlillžL 

The  intermaxillary  bone,  developed,  as  mentioned  above,  from  the 
internal  and  extemal  projections  of  the  fronto-nasal  process,  is  made  up, 
aocoiding  to  Albrecht,  of  two  triangular  portions  on  each  side,  known  ae 
the  endognathion  and  mesognathion ;  the  maxilla  is  termed  the  exognathion. 
Each  segment  contains  an  incisor  tooth,  and  occasionallj  an  accessorj  tooth 
is  found  growing  from  the  endognathion.  The  apices  of  the  four  inter- 
maiillarj  segments  converge  toward8  the  anterior  palatine  canaL 

The  palate  is  developed  as  follows : — About  the  sixth  week  there  grow8 
inward3  from  the  buccal  aspects  of  each  maxillary  process  a  palatal  plate, 
irhich,  hj  joining  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  median  line, 
forms  the  whole  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  hard  palate,  with  the  exception 
of  the  intermaxillar7  portion. 

The  hard  palate  is  completed  by  the  junction  of  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  palatal  plates  with  the  intermaxillary  portion,  a  space,  the  anterior 
palatine  canal,  being  left  in  the  median  line ;  the  entire  palatine  suture  is 
thos  Y-shaped,  the  junction  of  the  units  being  at  the  canaL 

The  nasal  cavity  becomes  divided  into  two  halves  by  the  growth  down- 
wards  from  the  under  surface  of  the  fronto-nasal  process  of  a  vertical  septum 
which  unites  with  the  palate.  From  this  septum  the  ethmoid,  vomer  and 
cartilaginous  septimi  are  developed. 

The  union  of  the  various  parts  described  is  completed  by  the  sixth  to 
the  tenth  week. 

The  fissure  (naso-orbital)  vvhich  separates  the  fronto-nasal  from  the 
maxillary  process  is  closed,  except  the  part  which  forms  the  nasal  duct,  by 
the  union  of  the  extemal  nasal  and  intemal  nasal  processes  with  the 
maxillary  process.  The  continuity  of  the  upper  lip  is  established  by  the 
intemal  nasal  and  maxillary  processes  uniting  below  the  extemal  nasal 
procesa. 

The  extemal  nasal  and  superior  maxillary  processes  unite  first. 
The  alveolus  and  upper  lip  are  complete  by  the  ninth  week,  at  which 
period  the  union  of  the  palate  is  commencing  from  before  backwards,  being 
generally  completed  by  the  tenth  week. 

The  origin  of  the  congenital  malformations  of  the  face  and  mouth  can 
now  be  comddered  from  their  developmental  aspect. 

Macbostoma  arises  from  non-union  of  the  mandibular  and  maxillary 
processes,  while  Microstoma  is  caused  by  the  union  of  these  processes  pass- 
ing  beyond  the  normal  degree. 

Mandibular  Cleft  is  the  result  of  failure  of  fusion  of  the  mandibular 
processes  in  the  middle  line. 
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Facial  Cleft  is  due  to  non-closure  of  the  naso-orbital  fissure. 

Median  Hare-Lip  presents  two  forme.  The  severe  form  in  which,  in 
con8equence  of  the  non-development  of  the  intemal  nasal  processes,  the 
central  portion  of  the  upper  lip,  the  intennaxilla,  and  the  nasal  septum,  are 
absent. 

2.  In  the  second  varietj  a  median  cleft  in  the  upper  lip  arises  in  conse- 
quence  of  non-union  of  the  two  intemal  nasal  processea  The  fissure,  if 
extending  to  the  bones,  passes  between  the  two  endognathia. 

Latbral  Hare-Lip,  when  simple,  i,e.  limited  to  the  soft  parts,  arises 
from  failure  of  union  between  the  intemal  nasal  process  with  the  maxillai7 
process;  if  alveolar,  non-union  exi8ts  between  the  same  processes  super- 
ficiallj,  and  below  and  above,  and  on  the  deep  side  between  the  extemal 
and  intemal  nasal  processes  in  addition. 

Cleft  Palate  is  due  to  non-closure  of  the  palatal  plates.  When  the 
fissure  passes  bejond  the  anterior  palatine  canal  it  maj  pass  between  anj 
of  the  intermaxillary  sutures.  The  cleft  usuallj  runs  on  one  or  both  sides, 
between  the  endognathion  and  mesognathion. 

CoNGENiTAL  Deformities  OF  THE  Face  AND  MouTH. — The  rarer  con- 
ditions  will  be  brieflj  referred  to,  and  the  commoner  forms,  hare-lip  and  clefb 
palate,  considered  in  greater  detaiL 

Macrostoma. — Non-union  of  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  processes 
give  rise  to  this  deformitj,  which  consists  in  enlargement  of  the  mouth  in 
the  transverse  diameter.  The  extent  of  the  fissure  varies  from  a  slight 
enlargement  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  a  gap  in  the  cheek  reaching  to 
the  last  molar  tooth,  and  sometimes  as  far  as  the  auricle. 

If  unilateral,  the  deficiencj  is  usuallj  on  the  right  side ;  not  infrequently 
the  condition  is  bilateral.  There  may  be  other  associated  deformities,  such 
as  accessory  auricular  appendages,  defective  formation  of  the  extemal  ear, 
hare-lip,  cleft  palate,  an  imperfectlj  developed  brain. 

Treatment, — Operative  treatment  is  necessarj,  not  only  to  remedy  the 
deformitj,  but  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  child.  Wheyi  the  cleft  is 
extensive  suckling  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  food  is  not  retained  in  the 
mouth,  and  šaliva  constantlj  escapes. 

The  edges  of  the  cleft  must  be  pared  and  carefully  united  by  suture, 
attention  being  specially  direeted  to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  angle  of 
the  mouth. 

MiCROSTOMA  is  a  congenital  narrowing  of  the  mouth,  brought  about 
by  union  taking  plače  between  the  mandibular  and  maxillary  processes  to 
an  abnormal  extent. 

In  severe  cases  the  opening  representing  the  mouth  may  be  scarcely 
large  enough  to  admit  a  probe;  not  infrequently  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

Treatment. — In  well-marked  cases  a  mouth  is  to  be  formed  by  making 
a  transverse  incision  on  either  side,  and  accurately  uniting  the  mucous 
membrane  to  the  skin. 

Mandibular  Cleft  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  congenital  deformities 
met  with  in  connection  with  the  mouth.  Its  etiology  lies  in  the  non- 
closure  of  the  lateral  segments  of  the  mandibular  processes. 

The  degree  of  defonnity  varies  to  a  considerable  extent.  Complete 
closure  of  the  processes  may  be  represented  merely  by  two  sinuses  or  openings 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  lip.  Such  sinuses  discharge  mucus 
secreted  by  the  glands  which  line  their  walls,  and  are  not  uncommonly 
associated  with  double  hare-lip.  A  similar  sinus  has  been  met  with  in 
the  upper  lip,  occupying  the  site  of  an  ordinary  hare-lip. 
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Trne  mandibular  cleft  may  involve  the  soft  parts  onlj,  or  extend  to  the 
b(Hie&  Occasionallj  the  defect  may  be  associated  with  a  dermoid ;  in  some 
eues  the  tongue  has  been  found  to  be  cleft,  in  others  the  face. 

Treatment, — Pare  the  edges  and  close  the  cleft. 

Facial  Clsft  is  an  esceedinglj  rare  malformation,  due  to  non-closure 
of  the  fiasure  between  nasal  and  maxillary  processes. 

The  cleft,  which  begins  in  the  upper  lip,  usuallj  at  about  the  same  plače 
tf  that  met  with  in  orainarj  hare-lip,  passes  upwards  and  outwcuxls  extemal 
to  the  ala  naši  toward8  the  centre  of  the  lower  lid  or  to  the  inner  canthus ; 
lometimes  it  extends  across  the  orbit  into  the  temporal  region. 

The  defomiity  varies  in  extent.  As  a  rule,  the  soft  parts  alone  are 
inTohed.  When  the  bones  are  implicated,  the  deficiencj  in  the  alveolus  is 
stoated,  as  in  hare-lip,  between  the  endognathion  and  mesognathion ;  there 
may  also  be  a  large  opening  into  the  antnim. 

The  cleft  may  be  umlateral  or  bilateraL  It  may  be  partially  or 
ffltiiely  represented  by  a  thin  cicatrix.  Macrostoma,  mandibular  cleft, 
and  coloboma  of  the  iris  or  the  choroid,  have  been  found  as  associated 
eonditions. 

Treatment — Closure  of  the  cleft  by  suitable  plastic  operations. 

Median  Hare-Lip. — Two  varieties  of  these  rare  eonditions  are  described. 

1.  There  is  a  wide  median  gap  in  the  upper  lip,  due  to  the  entire  absence 
of  its  central  portions,  with,  in  addition,  absence  of  the  intermaxillary 
bones  and  of  the  nasal  septum. 

The  noše  is  much  fiattened,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  cleft  in  the 
palate. 

Son-cUvelopment  of  the  intemal  nasal  (globular)  processes  accounts 
for  the  deformity. 

2.  In  a  second  variety  a  median  cleft,  of  varying  extent,  is  present  in 
the  upper  lip,  due  to  non-union  of  the  globular  processes.  There  may  be  no 
other  deformity,  but  in  some  instances  the  intermaxill8e  have  been  found 
to  be  separate,  the  palate  cleft,  the  anterior  nares  separate,  and  the  noše 
flat 

Treatment. — Operative  methods  on  the  principles  of  those  employed  for 
ordinary  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate. 

Lateral  hare-lip  presents  many  varieties.  It  may  be  unilateral  or 
bilateral.  Its  extent  may  vary  from  a  slight  notch  at  the  margin  of  the 
lip,  or  it  may  pass  into  the  nostril — simple  hare-lip.  The  alveolar  margin 
may  be  involved — cUveolar  hare4ip,  Or  a  cleft  of  the  palate  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  labial  defomiity — complicated  hare-lip, 

Unilateral  Hare-Lip. — The  left  side  is  usually  aflfected.  The  cleft  is 
A-shaped,  with  rounded  margins ;  the  red  border  passes  upward8  for  a  vary- 
iDg  extent ;  in  some  cases  skm  forms  the  apex  of  the  cleft.  The  angle  at 
the  noee  may  be  acute  or  obtuse,  the  two  sides  of  the  fissure  equal  in  length 
aod  inclination  ;  frequently  they  are  unequal. 

In  con8equence  of  the  continuity  of  the  orbicularis  being  interrupted 
by  the  fissure,  and  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  the  defonnity  becomes  aggravated  with  age,  and  best  marked  when 
the  child  cries.  This  occurs  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  lip  is 
fipequently  bound  down  to  the  alveolus  by  reflections  of  mucous  membrane. 
The  frenum  is  frequently  long. 

Tht  nostril  is  often  flattened,  even  in  cases  where  the  cleft  does  not 
extend  into  the  noše.  When  the  fissure  passes  into  the  anterior  nares,  the 
flattening  is  more  extensive,  and  it  becomes  extreme  where  the  posterior 
wall  and  floor  of  the  anterior  nares  are  deficient. 
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Alveolar  Hare-Lip. — The  bone  may  be  partially  or  completelj  cleft, 
and  the  fissure  maj  extend  backwcuxl8  to  the  palate.  The  floor  of  the 
nostril  is  not  8dway8  implicated.  According  to  Albrecht,  who8e  view8  meet 
with  most  aeceptance,  the  site  of  the  alveolar  cleft  is  between  the  endo- 
and  mesognathion.  KoUiker  maintains  the  cleft  to  be  mesognathic, 
i.e,  between  the  intermasillarj  bone  and  the  maxilla. 

The  edges  of  the  alveolar  cleft  may  be  on  the  same  level ;  frequently  they 
are  imequaL  If  a  complete  cleft  palate  be  present,  the  fissure  extendiB 
backward8  and  inwards  to  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  and  thence  backward8 
to  the  uvula. 

DouBLE  Hare-Lip. — When  simple,  the  two  fissures  are  often  un- 
equal  in  extent ;  thns  the  nostril  may  be  involved  on  one  side  and  not  on 
the  other.  The  outer  segments  of  the  cleft  have  the  same  characters  as  that 
met  with  in  cases  of  unilateral  cleft 

The  central  segment  (prolabium)  is  generally  smaller  than  normal,  and 
frequently  attached  to  the  bone  beneath  (os  incisivum),  which  usiLally  pro- 
trudes  beyond  it. 

There  may  be  a  single  or  double  alveolar  cleft. 

In  cases  of  double  alveolar  cleft,  the  os  incisivum,  formed  by  the  uniited 
endognathion  (containing  in  the  young  child  the  rudiments  of  two  pairs, 
temporary  and  permanent  incisions),  may  remain  in  its  normal  position ; 
usually  it  is  pushed  forward  and  rotated,  so  that  the  alveolar  margin  projects 
in  front.     Cleft  palate  is  present,  and  the  total  cleft  is  A-shaped. 

In  aggravated  cases  the  os  incisivum,  together  with  the  adherent 
prolabium  and  shortened  columna,  supported  by  the  vomer  and  nasal 
septum,  form  a  proboscis-like  appendage  to  the  end  of  the  noše. 

The  Effects  of  Hare-Lip. — When  the  lip  alone  is  involved,  and  only 
to  a  slight  extent,  the  general  health  does  not  suffer,  and  the  infant  can  take 
food  in  the  natural  manner.  In  the  severer  forms  the  patients  are  frequently 
feeble  and  badly  nourished.  This  condition  of  malnutrition  is  not  due 
entirely  to  diiBculty  in  feeding.  Such  infants  are  weakly  and  feebly 
developed,  and  sometimes  die  in  spite  of  the  careful  administration  of  food. 
Expo8ure  of  the  mouth  and  naso-pharynx  in  these  complicated  cases  render 
attacks  of  catarrh  of  common  occurrence. 

Treatment  of  Hare-Lip. — Hare-lip  can  only  be  cured  by  operation, 
the  objects  of  which  is  to  close  the  cleft  as  early  as  possible,  to  avoid  risk  to 
life  and  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  attainment  of  these  ends  falls  to  be  considered  under  age,  state 
of  health,  and  essentials  for  success  in  operating. 

1.  Age. — The  simpler  the  čase  the  earlier  can  the  operation  be  under- 
taken.  In  the  severer  forms  there  is  a  greater  loss  of  blood  and  more 
shock,  and  surgical  treatment  is  often  better  delayed.  The  operation  ought 
to  be  performed  before  the  sixth  month,  that  is  before  primary  dentition 
begins,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  for  delay.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that  the  best  time  is  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  week. 
At  this  period  the  child  is  better  able  to  stand  the  loss  of  blood  than 
at  an  earlier  date,  and  the  deformity  has  not  become  aggravated5^by 
delay. 

Some  surgeons  operate  during  the  first  few  days  or  week8  of  life,  and 
this  may  be  done  in  strong  healthy  children  and  in  slight  cases. 

When  cleft -palate  complicates  hare-lip  the  latter  should  always  be 
dealt  with  first  in  the  čase  of  young  children.  The  operation  on  the  lip 
improves  the  palate  condition.  In  children,  after  the  fourth  year,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  treat  the  palate  first  and  the  lip  subsequently. 
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Thoee  who  operate  upon  the  palate  in  infants  ako  follow  this  order  in 
operating. 

2.  The  stale  o/  the  chilcPs  health, — The  health  of  the  patient  should  be 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Feeble  infants  stand  surgical  interference  badly,  and  a  relatively  severe 
opeiation  may  be  attended  by  risk  to  life ;  further,  loss  of  blood  and  its 
tttendant  shock  predisposes  towards  sepsis,  which  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  production  of  flEtilure  of  pnmary  union. 

If  a  feeble  state  of  the  general  health  arise  from  inability  to  take  a 
soffident  quantity  of  food,  careful  feeding  must  be  employed  from  birth. 
In  some  cases  a  feeding -bottle  with  an  extra  large  teat  will  meet  the 
ieqiiirement6,  in  others  a  spoon  must  be  employed.  The  head  should  be 
thiown  well  back,  and  the  milk  dropped  into  the  back  of  the  pharynx. 
Badlj-fed  and  half-starved  children  8peedily  improve  as  a  rule  under  this 
line  of  treatment. 

There  remains,  however,  a  group  of  cases  in  which  the  careful  administra- 
tion  of  food  does  not  effect  an  improvement ;  in  such,  the  risks  attendant 
upon  operation  must  be  carefully  considered  before  it  is  undertaken. 

Hare-lip  operations  should  not  be  performed  during  the  period  of 
dentition,  while  the  presence  of  coryza,  stomatitis,  bronchial  or  gastro- 
intestinal  catarrh,  or  congenital  syphilis  call  for  delay.  It  is  a  good 
nile  to  leave  the  child  under  observation  for  some  days  prior  to 
operating. 

3.  Essentials  for  stLCcess  in  operating. — In  ali  operations  for  hare-lip 
oertain  essentials  have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
more  important : — 

Healing  should  take  plače  by  primary  union.  This  is  to  be  attained  by 
aaepfiis,  and  by  the  absence  of  aU  tension. 

The  flattening  of  the  nostril  must  be  overcome  by  freely  separating  the 
adherent  lip  from  the  alveolus. 

The  separation  is  best  eflfected  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  cleft.  By  adopting  this  plan  the  central  portion  acts  as  a  fixed 
point  and  helps  to  maintain  the  nostril  in  position.  Sometimes  the  separa- 
tion may  have  to  be  carried  up  to  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  The  ala  of 
the  noše  may  have  to  be  freed,  and  in  bad  cases  it  may  be  necessarj  to  carry 
an  incision  around  the  nostril.  In  effecting  the  separation  the  knife 
or  scissors  must  be  kept  close  to  the  bone,  and  bleeding  arrested  by 
pressure. 

A  satisfactory  cicatrix  must  result  from  the  operation.  The  edges  of 
ihe  cleft  must  be  freely  pared,  the  raw  surface  being  as  wide  as  possible, 
skin  accurately  sutured  to  skin,  and  mucous  membrane  to  mucous  membrane, 
so  as  to  leave  the  red  margin  continuous ;  tension  is  to  be  avoided  by  free 
separation  of  the  lip  {vide  supra),  Faulty  paring  and  careless  suturing 
leave  a  thin  and  uneven  cicatrix,  which  is  prone  to  gradually  stretch. 

A  notch  at  the  red  margin  is  to  be  avoided  by  paring  the  edges  in  a 
concave  manner,  or  by  tuming  down  or  across  flaps  or  a  flap  (vide  Opera- 
tions).     The  resulting  projection  (prolabium)  ought  to  be  rather  excessive 
to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction. 

The  additional  essentiak  for  complicated  cases  are  described  under  the 
various  operations. 

Methods  of  Operating, — Space  does  not  permit  of  a  description  of  the 
many  operations  which  have  been  practised  for  the  relief  of  hare-lip.  Only 
thoee  which  the  writer  has  found  to  be  most  satisfactory  and  to  meet  the 
requirement8  of  most  cases  will  be  described. 
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The  various  procedures  may  be  considered  under  the  headings  of  those 
emplojed  in  cases  of  single  and  of  double  hare-lip  and  their  varieties. 

The  Instruments  required, — A  sharp  and  narrow-bladed  knife,  two  pairs 
of  catch  forceps,  blunt-pointed  scissors,  artery  forceps,  periosteum  elevators, 
strong  forceps  such  as  seguestrum  forceps,  with  the  blades  covered  bj  pieces 
of  drainage-tubing,  bone  forceps,  and  a  fine  saw. 

Fine  sponges,  sponge-holders,  sterile  lint  or  gauze. 

Fine  cat-gut  for  ligatures.  For  sutures,  silver  wire  of  medium  thick- 
ness,  silk-worm  gut,  horse-hair,  and  possiblj  cat-gut.  Hare-lip  pins  are 
seldom  necessarj,  and  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

CoUodion,  and  strips  of  gauze  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  dumb-bell  for 
dressings. 

Steps  of  the  Operation. — The  child  should  have  its  head  slightlj  raised 
and  steadied  by  the  anaesthetist,  and  the  movements  of  its  arms  controlled. 

Chloroform  is  the  more  suitable  anaesthetic. 

The  surgeon  stands  on  the  side  to  be  operated  upon,  or  at  the  head  of 
the  patient.  His  assistant  controls  the  coronarj  arteries  by  grasping  the 
lip  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  sees  that  no  blood  enters  the  air 
passages. 

Operations  for  Unilateeal  Harb-Lip,— L  When  the  cleft  is  partial,  and  the 
nosa  not  flattened. 

The  simplest  operation  is  N^laton's.  A  A-shaped  incision  is  made  parallel  to, 
and  j  ust  outside,  the  edge  of  the  notch  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  drawn  down,  and  the  A  incision  converted  into  a  {)• 

Sutures  are  now  inserted,  and  the  ^-shaped  opening  closed,  so  that  a  vertical 
cicatrix  will  result,  with  a  projection  of  the  red  mar^n  of  the  lip.  The  projec- 
tion  may  at  first  be  excessive,  but  it  afterwards  diminishes  in  size.    The  stages  of 

the  operation  may  be  represented  thus  A ,  ^. 

This  method  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  a  piimary  operation,  but  is  extremely 
useful  when,  as  the  result  of  a  previous  operation,  a  notch  has  been  left  at  the  red 
margin  of  the  lip. 

A  better  p>lan  is  to  pare  the  edges  so  as  to  leave  a  concave  surface  on  each  side, 
at  the  same  time  removing  the  apex  of  the  cleft,  or  to  employ  one  of  the  methods 
advised  for  a  com plete  cleft. 

II.  In  partial  cases,  where  the  noše  is  flattened,  a  strip  of  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  lip  must  be  removed  bv  an  incision  prolonged  into  the  nostril,  and  the  ala 
naši  freedL  as  in  cases  of  complete  cleft. 

m.  When  the  cleft  is  complete,  and  extends  into  the  nostril. 

1.  The  lip  and  ala  naši  must  be  freely  separated  from  the  bone  in  the  manner 
alreadv  described. 

2.  The  edges  are  pared. 

Many  methods  have  been  employed,  which  vary  according  to  the  degree  of 
symmetry  of  the  margins  of  the  cleft. 

(a)  The  simplest  method,  where  the  margins  are  equal,  is  to  pare  them  by 
carrying  incisions  directly  downwards,  and  parallel  to  the  outside  edge  of  each 
cleft,  and  to  prolong  the  incisions  sufficiently  to  remove  the  rounded  margins  of 
the  cleft  at  the  red  border  of  the  lip.  This  method,  which  is  frequently  employed 
by  Mr.  Annandale,  yields  excellent  results. 

(6)  The  incisions  may  be  made  parallel  to  the  margins  of  the  cleft,  terminating 
just  above  the  labial  margins,  at  which  spot  two  transverse  incisions  are  made  in 
the  substance  of  the  lip.  This  enables  two  tags  or  flaps  to  be  tumed  down,  in 
order  to  form  a  projection.  If  the  tags  be  too  long,  they  may  be  shortened  to 
the  necessary  extent. 

(cj  The  method  of  Kose  yields  very  satisfactory  results. 

Tne  edges  of  the  cleft  are  pared  in  a  crescentic  manner  until  the  muco-cutaneous 
junction  is  reached  :  the  knife  is  then  tumed,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip 
cut  at  an  angle  of  about  60**  to  the  former  incision.  The  depth  of  the  lip  is  thus 
increased,  and  no  notch  results. 

If  this  method  be  employed  where  the  noše  is  much  fiattened,  more  tissue  ought 
to  be  removed  from  the  outer  side  than  the  inner. 
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Wbere  there  is  a  wide  g^p,  and  marked  iiiequality  of  the  margins  of  the 
deft^  the  flap  method  of  Mirault,  or  one  of  its  numerous  modifications,  is  very 
lenrioeable. 

The  inner  mesial  margin  is  pared  in  an  angular  method,  so  as  to  leave  a  raw 
mhob ;  the  onter  margin  is  pared,  and  a  flap  as  thick  as  possible  obtained  from 
tbe  oater  sida  The  edges  of  the  pared  cleft  are  then  united,  and  the  flap  brought 
aorofis  and  attached  to  the  inner  margin. 

When  the  noše  is  much  flattened  the  outer  wall  of  the  nostril  should  always  be 
nwed,  and  also  the  opposing  side  of  the  septum,  so  that  these  surfaces  may  be 
brought  together. 

Instead  of  paring  the  edges  of  the  cleft  they  may  be  split.  This  method,  which 
Bves  sacriiioe  of  tissue,  is  especially  useiul  where  the  margins  of  the  cleft  are 
thin.  It  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  operation,  introduced  by  the 
kte  Mr.  Duncan  many  vears  ago,  for  the  closure  oi  fsecal  fistula,  and  has  been 
itroQgly  advocated  by  Mr.  Chiene. 

Ilie  lip  is  split  at  the  junction  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane  nearly  down  to 
tbe  red  margin,  sofficient  room  bein^  left  to  turn  down  two  tags  to  form  a  pro- 
kbiam.  The  fissure  is  closed  by  uniting  the  skin  to  skin,  and  mucous  membrane 
to  macous  membrane. 

Unilateral  Alveolar  Hare-Lip, — In  this  varietv  the  deformity  is  usually  Rreat,  and 
tbe  Dose  markedl v  broadened.  The  margins  of  the  cleft  alveolus  may  be  on  the 
nine  level ;  usually  they  are  not.  A  useful  preliminary  to  the  operation,  in  cases 
wbere  tbe  margins  are  unequal,  is  to  have  ^radual  pressure  made  b^  the  mother 
or  narse  upon  the  projecting  margin.  combmed  with  outward  traction  upon  the 
dq>re8sed  side.  By  tlus  means  consiaerable  improvement  is  often  brought  about. 
If  this  has  not  been  done,  the  pressure  of  the  sutured  lip  will  suffice  in  sught  cases 
to  orercome  the  projection. 

When  the  deiormity  is  very  marked  the  proiecting  margin  of  the  bony  cleft 
Dost  be  foroed  into  position  by  strong  forceps,  tne  blaaes  of  which  are  covered  by 
niU«r  tubing,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  fracture  the  prominent  alveolus  or  divide 
it  with  a  fine  saw  about  one  inch  extemal  to  the  cleft,  and,  having  pared  the  edges 
of  the  cleft,  to  suture  them  into  position. 

In  OTder  to  overcome  the  ertreme  broadening  of  the  nostril  an  incision  curved 
roond  the  ala  naši  may  be  required. 

The  other  steps  of  the  operation  are  similar  to  those  already  described. 

DouUe  Hart-Lip, — ^The  operation  for  the  cure  of  complicated  cases  of 
double  hare-Iip  will  be  considered  under  the  headings  of  (1)  simple  cases, 
where  the  oe  incisivum  retains  its  normal  position ;  (2)  where  the  bone  pro- 
jects  forwards. 

1.  Where  there  is  no  projection — 

(1)  The  soft  parts  are  freely  separated  from  the  jaws,  and  the  prolabium  from 
the  06  incisivum. 

(2)  The  mar^pLns  of  the  cleft  are  pared  by  one  of  the  methods  already  mentioned. 
The  prolabium  is  also  pared  in  a  rectangular  or  V-shaped  manner,  so  that  it  will  fit 
in  between  the  pared  edges  of  the  lip  when  they  are  brought  together. 

When  the  cleft  is  complete  the  incision  must  be  carried  into  the  nostril  in  the 
manner  already  described,  in  order  to  overcome  the  flattening  of  the  noše  ;  and  in 
ageravated  cases  it  is  often  necessary  to  carry  an  incision  around  each  ala  naši, 
aad  to  freely  separate  the  nostril  from  the  bone.  In  these  cases  the  removal  of  an 
elliptical  portion  of  skin  allows  the  lip  to  come  readily  together  without  giving 
rise  to  onaue  narrowing  of  the  noše. 

The  precautions  alrei9uiy  mentioned  as  necessary  to  prevent  a  notch  at  the  red 
margin  must  be  adopted. 

The  method  of  closing  the  pared  cleft  merits  attention.  The  prolabium 
most  not  be  brought  down  to  the  red  margin,  otherwise  the  tip  of  the  noše 
will  l>e  depressed.  In  cases  of  moderate  severitj  the  apex  of  the  V  is  fixed 
above  the  middle  of  the  new  lip.  In  others  the  prolabium  can  only  be  used 
to  form  a  columella,  and  merely  its  tip  brought  between  the  lateral 
segmenta. 

2.  Where  the  os  incisivum  projects,  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  projection 
varjr  according  to  the  degree  oi  deformity.  The  bone  may  be  replaced,  excised  sub- 
penosteally,  or  entirely  removed.    Ckimplete  excision  leaves  the  central  portion 
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of  the  lip  unsupported,  and  ought  to  be  reserved  for  cases  where  the  projection  is 
verv  great  or  its  neck  of  attacmnent  very  narrow. 

(1)  The  soft  parts  are  freelv  separated  from  the  bone,  and  the  projection  is 
f orced  into  position  and  the  cleft  closed. 

(2)  In  greater  de^rees  of  deformity  the  operation  is  best  done  in  two  staees — 
the  central  portion  dissected  off  the  bone,  which  is  dealt  with  by  one  of  the  f oIlow- 
ing  methods,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  later  the  cleft  is  closed. 

(a)  A-skaped  portion  may  be  removed  after  the  mucous  membrane  and  peri- 
osteum  have  been  detached  from  the  septum.  The  bone  is  then  replacecL  and 
retained  in  position  by  wire  sutures  passed  through  the  alveolar  margins.  I£  the 
sutures  be  left  somewhat  long  the  child's  tongue  will  not  press  against  the  bone. 

(6)  FaHial  removal  of  the  bone  overcomes  the  deformity,  and  the  subsequent 
formation  of  new  bone  supports  the  upper  lip.  An  incision  may  be  made  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  projection,  and  a  portion  of  the  bone  together  with  the 
teeth  be  gouged  away,  or,  a  subperiosteal  excision  may  be  perf  ormed  through  a 
similar  incision,  and  the  remaimng  flaps  united  to  the  anterior  and  posterior 
margins  of  the  rawed  alveolar  borders. 

(c)  Entire  removcU  of  the  os  incisivum  is  accomplished  by  dividing  the  neck  with 
bone  forceps.  Bleeding  can  usually  be  arrested  Dy  pressure;  sometimes  a  touch 
with  the  cautery  is  necessary. 

Closure  of  the  cleft  is  effected  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  broadened 
nostrils  and  shortened  columella  require  especial  attention. 

In  aggravated  cases  the  closure  of  the  cleft  may  be  performed  in  two  stajz^ 
one  side  being  operated  upon  first  and  the  other  subsequently  closed.  This 
method  in  cases  or  extreme  deformity  yields  excellent  resulte. 

Suturing  the  Cleft. — The  best  matenals  are  silver-wire  or  silk-worm  gut  for  the 
deep,  and  liorse-hair  for  the  superficial  stitches.  Catgut  is  employed  by  many  for 
the  mucous  membrane.    Hare-lip  pins  are  seldom  advisable  or  necessary. 

The  cutaneous  portion  of  the  cleft  should  be  caref ully  sutured,  čare  oeing  taken 
to  prevent  inversion  of  the  edges,  and  the  red  margins  of  the  lip,  the  projecting 
tags  of  mucous  membrane,  or  the  flap,  according  to  the  method  of  panng  which 
has  been  employed,  drawn  evenly  and  accurately  together. 

The  numoer  of  deep  sutures  necessary  (silver-wire  of  moderate  size  is  the  best 
material)  when  the  gap  is  a  wide  one  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  cleft. 
The  needle  is  introduced  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  rawed  surface 
and    carried  down    to,   but    not    through,    the    mucous    membrane.       If    this 

g  lan  be  adopted  it  is  not  necessary  to  unite  the  mucous  membrane  on  the 
uccal  aspect  by  catgut.  In  a  complete  cleft  three  deep  stitches  are  usually 
reouired — one  at  the  top  of  the  cleft  close  up  to  the  noše,  a  second  about  the  middle, 
and  the  third  j  ust  above  the  red  margin  of  the  lip.  Ali  these  sutures  are  passed, 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  position  tested  before  the  wire  is  tied.  Two  or  more 
intermediate  superficial  sutures  of  horse-hair  are  then  introduced,  and  finallv  the 
red  margin  is  brought  accurately  together  on  its  external,  intemal,  and  inferior 
aspects  Dy  \eTY  fine  horse-hair,  or  by  catgut,  if  that  material  be  preferred. 

In  Miraults  operation  or  its  modifications  the  first  deep  suture  is  passed  so 
as  to  draw  the  angle  of  the  pared  inner  margin  into  that  f  ormed  by  the  flap  turned 
down  from  the  outer  margin. 

In  double  hare-lip  the  upper  wire  suture  should  pass  through  the  lateral  portions 
and  the  base  of  the  central  V-shaped  portion,  if  that  be  of  suSicient  size,  the  second 
through  the  apcx  of  the  V,  while  the  third  unites  the  lateral  portions  only.  Where. 
however,  the  columella  is  short  the  upper  suture  passes  through  the  apex  oi 
the  V. 

Dressing, — The  parts  are  caref ully  cleansed  of  blood,  and  in  many  cases  a  dress- 
ing  is  not  necessary.  The  wound  can,  however,  be  protected  and  steadied  by 
applying  a  dressing  of  sterile  gauze  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  dumb-bell.  One  of 
the  ends  is  fixed  by  means  of  flexile  collodion ;  when  it  is  dry  the  cheeks  are 
pushed  forwards,  the  narrow  portion  carried  across  the  wound,  and  the  other  end 
nxed  to  the  cheek  by  collodion.  The  cheeks  are  held  forward  until  the  collodion 
is  dry.     No  collodion  is  applied  to  the  wound. 

After  the  stitches  have  been  removed,  plaster  cut  in  a  similar  manner  is  used 
for  three  or  four  weeks  in  order  to  prevent  the  cicatrix  stretching. 

After-Treatment. — Where  the  gap  has  been  wide  and  the  nostrils 
much  flattened,  the  child  has  to  be  carefully  watched  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  operation,  lest  it  suflfocate.     A  small  piece  of  tubing 
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msLj  be  pasaed  into  tbe  nostrils,  and  the  nurse  should  be  instructed  to  see 
that  the  lower  lip  does  not  act  as  a  valve,  and  to  draw  it  down  with  the 
finger  £rom  tirne  to  tirne. 

Čare  should  also  be  taken  to  prevent  the  child  pulling  at  the  sutures. 

The  patient  should  be  carefuUj  and  regularlj  fed  with  a  spoon.  No  food 
fthould  be  allowed  to  touch  the  Up  until  the  wound  is  healed. 

The  Btitches  can,  as  a  rule,  ali  be  removed  by  the  end  of  a  week.  The 
wire  sutuies  maj  be  taken  out,  or  one  or  more  of  them  divided  and  left  in 
position  from  the  fourth  day  onward&  The  horse-hair  sutures  are  the  last 
to  be  removed. 

COJCPLICATIONS. — If  primary  union  completelj  fail,  and  the  child's 
faealth  be  satisfactorj,  the  edges  of  the  woun(l  may  be  at  once  rawed  and 
ImnLght  together ;  if  failure  be  partial,  carefullj  drawing  the  edges  together 
with  plaster  will  usuallj  bring  about  union  by  granulation.  The  cicatrix 
will,  howeyer,  be  more  or  less  a  broad  one,  and  the  lip  will  ha  ve  to  be 
sapported  for  a  considerable  tirne  in  order  to  prevent  stretching. 

Death  sometimes  occurs  after  the  operation  in  feeble  children,  from  lung 
or  other  complicationa 

Faulty  results  may  have  to  be  remedied.  A  notch  in  the  red  margin 
may  be  treated  by  N^laton's  or  other  methods.  The  flattened  upper  lip 
met  with  after  the  removal  of  the  os  incisivum  can  be  improved  by  the 
adjavant  of  a  plate  with  artificial  incisions. 

LITERATURE.— Hare-Lip  and  Cleft  Palate:  Books:  Ge&hardt.  Chirurg,  Erkranken 
da  Kinderalten,  toI.  ii. — Kirmisson.  TraiU  des  maladies  chirurgicales  d'origine  eong^itcUe, 
LjL3f2rEL02f6crE.  Affectums  eong^itales,  vol.  i. — Mason.  Hare-lipand  Cleft  Palate. — Rose. 
Rart-Lip  and  Clefl  FakUe.  Fapers  ;  Albrecht.  Areh.  fUr  Klin,  Chirg.,  vol.  xxxi. — Annan- 
DALK.  Eii%.  Med.  Joum.,  1865, 1868, 1869  ;  Lancet,  voL  ii.  1879  ;  BritUhMed.  Joum.,  vol.  ii., 
1893.— Chiekz.  Edin.  Hospital  ReporU,  voL  L— T.  Smith.  Articie,  "  Cleft  Palate,"  Heath'8 
Dieiionary  of  Surgery,  Voice  Tralning :  Haward.  Lamcet,  voL  L  1887.  Obturators : 
Bajczr.  American  SytUm  of  Denti$try^  vol.  ii. — Parneiat.  Handbtich  des  Zahnartzkunde. — 
Pedlkt.  Guy8  ffospital  Reporls^  1894.  Tmnonn  of  the  Palate :  Stephen  Paoet.— /S^ 
Sartkolomtw8  HospittU  Reports,  voL  zxii. — R.  Volkmann.  Deutsche  Zeitschriftefiir  Chirurgie, 
ToL  xlL 


Palmar  Fascia.     See  Deformities,  Fascia. 

Palpi'tation8  is  the  too  forcible  or  too  frequent  beating  of  the 
heart,  whereby  its  aetion  becomes  perceptible  to  the  individual.  It  is  due 
to  an  increased  excitabihty  of  the  heart  muscle,  and  may  be  induced  by  a 
variety  of  diflferent  causes.  It  is  an  unimportant  sjmptom  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  organic  cardiac  disease  (see  voL  iv.  p.  383),  and  is  usually 
dependent  on  a  so-called  functional  disorder  of  the  heart.  The  subjective 
8ymptoms  associated  with  it  vary  in  degree  and  kind  according  to  the 
indi\iduality  of  the  patient.  Some  subjects  merely  experience  a  slight 
diseomfort  from  the  sensation  caused  by  the  unnatural  impact  of  the  heart ; 
in  others  the  distress  is  considerable.  Objectively  the  apex  beat  is,  as  a 
rule,  too  diffuse  and  sharp  in  character,  with  irregularity  in  aetion.  In 
severe  cases,  the  whole  precordia  may  be  the  seat  of  impact,  more  especially 
in  thoee  cases  where  the  symptom  is  one  of  organic  cardiac  disease.  The 
degree  of  subjective  distnrbance  bears  no  constant  ratio  to  the  objective 
change.  The  causes  are  predisposing  and  exciting.  Of  the  former,  a 
naturally  nervous  constitution  is  by  far  the  most  important.  The  exciting 
cause  is  iisually  to  be  found  in  a  temporary  derangement  of  one  or  other 
viscus,  and  more  especially  those  rich  in  nervous  connections  with  the 
central  nervous  systems  via  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 
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Gastric  and  intestinal  derangements  probablj  account  for  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  cases.  Constipation  and  a  faulty  dietarj  are  responsible 
for  these.  Some  degree  of  hepatic  derangement  is  usuallj  associated  with 
and  dependent  on  this  gastro-intestinal  disturbance.  The  most  striking 
cases  that  come  under  ol^rvation  are  probablj  those  which  have  been  at 
an  earlier  date  the  subject  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  which  have  made 
a  very  slow,  and  it  may  be  an  incomplete,  recoverj.  If  this  oceurs  in  a 
nervous  subject,  we  have  the  ideal  ground  for  the  frequent  development  of 
those  subjective  sensations  that  are  popularlj  called  palpitations,  and  a 
slight  derangement  of  the  digestion  may  readilj  induce  the  sjmptoma. 
With  regard  to  treatment,  the  lirst  essential  is  to  relieve  the  patient'8  mind 
as  to  the  relatively  unimportant  nature  of  his  aihnent.  In  the  second 
plače,  we  have  to  look  for  a  source  of  reflex  irritation  in  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal canal  and  its  adnexa  and  other  organs,  and  counteract  it  A  blue 
pili,  followed  by  a  moming  saline  and  a  simple  diet,  constitutes  the  best 
line  of  treatment.  Constitutional  remedies  are  sometimes  called  for,  and 
then  a  short  rest  from  active  physical  or  mental  work,  with  gentle  esercise 
in  the  fresh  air  and  a  general  tonic,  will  be  found  most  usefuL  Local 
treatment — the  applications  of  a  Belladonna  plaster,  or  in  chronic  cases  a 
cantharidis  blister — is  serviceable  in  some  cases,  and  in  this  class  of  cases 
the  administration  of  bromides  and  other  cardiac  sedatives  will  conduce  to 
a  more  rapid  recovery.  The  practitioner  must  judge  for  himselt*  the  state 
of  the  cardiac  muscle.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  čase  may  suggest 
the  advisability  of  administering  small  doses  of  a  direct  cardiac  tonic,  e,g, 
digitalis,  the  use  of  which  may  be  attended  with  marked  benefit.  But 
great  čare  is  called  for  in  the  selection  of  cases  suitable  for  this  line  of 
treatment. 

Pancreas. 
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The  pancreas  is  a  compound  tubular  or  tubulo-acinar  gland.  The  main 
duct  or  duct  of  Wirsung  and  its  larger  branches  are  lined  by  columnar 
epithelium,  which  is  13  to  18  /a  high  in  the  large  divisions,  and  becomes 
lower  (5  to  7  /i)  in  the  smaller  or  interlobular  branches.  External  to  the 
epithelium  lies  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  containing  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves.  The  latter  is  continued  into  the  glandular  substance  of  the 
pancreas,  subdividing  it  into  lobes  and  lobules.  The  interlobular  ducts  end 
in  "  intermediate  pieces"  or  ductules  lined  by  long  (12  /z),  flattened  (about 
2  to  3  m.  in  height)  epithelial  cells.  These  ductules  subdivide  repeatedly 
within  the  lobule  before  they  terminate  in  the  8ecretory  or  glandular 
subules.  At  their  junction  with  the  secretory  tubules  their  lining  epithelium 
is  in  some  parts  continued  a  longer  or  shorter  distance  into  the  interior  of 
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the  aecretOTj  tubules,  thus  forming  an  epithelial  lajer  intemal  to  the 
glandular  epithelium  proper.  In  consequence  of  their  position  thej  have 
been  deacribed  bj  Langerhans  as  the  centro-acinar  cells.  In  stained  pre- 
parationa  thej  may  be  leadilj  distinguished  from  the  true  secretorj  cells  by 
tbeir  shape  and  the  characters  of  their  nuclei,  which  are  ellipeoidal  and  poor 
in  chromatuL 

The  trne  glandular  tissue  of  the  pancreas,  in  which  the  duct  sjstem 
terminates,  consists  of  long,  highlj  convoluted  and  branched  tubules,  possess- 
ing  nomerous  lateral  diverticida.  The  lomen  of  the  tubules,  which  varj  from 
1  to  2  /A  in  diameter,  is  bounded  hj  cells  having  a  more  or  less  cone-like 
fonn,  the  blunt  apex  of  the  cone  being  directed  toward8  the  lumen.  The 
fonn,  of  the  cells,  however,  varies  considerablj,  so  as  to  become  adapted  to 
the  manifold  convolutions  and  diverticiUa  of  the  tubules.  In  their  greatest 
diameter  they  varj  in  size  from  7  to  19  /i.  Microscopical  examination  of 
the  pancreas  of  the  living  rabbit  shows  that  the  protoplasm  of  each  celi 
ocmsistB  of  two  zones  —  an  inner  granular  and  an  outer,  more  homo- 
geneous  zone,  8howing  a  faint  longitudinal  striation.  During  secretion  the 
grannles  of  the  inner  zone  graduallj  undergo  solution  and  extrusion  into 
the  lomen  of  the  tobole.  The  tobides  of  the  activelj  secreting  glands  may 
readilj  be  distingoished  from  those  of  the  resting  gland  by  the  fact  that 
the  basement  membrane  ia  thrown  into  folds  corresponding  in  position  to 
the  sobjacent  cells.  The  ootlines  of  the  cells  are  sharply  marked  ofif  in  the 
^ctivelj  secreting  tobole,  whereas  in  the  resting  tobole  they  are  indistinct 
and  the  contoor  of  the  basement  membrane  is  smooth. 

In  preparations  fixed  with  alcohol  and  stained  with  carmine,the  ooter  zone 
is  stained  of  a  bright  red,  while  the  inner  zone  is  only  faintly  stained. 
Doiing  hunger  the  granolar  inner  zone  is  broad,  the  finely  striated  ooter  zone 
forming  the  narrow  extemal  border  of  the  celL  Doring  the  first  period  of 
digestion  the  inner  zone  diminishes  in  size,  the  ooter  zone  increases,  and 
the  celi,  as  a  whole,  becomes  slightly  smaller.  After  active  secretion  has 
ceased,  a  gradoal  restitotion  of  the  celi  to  its  condition  doring  honger  is 
established.  Changes  similar  to  those  doring  the  first  stage  of  digestion 
ZDay  also  be  prodoced  by  the  injection  of  pilocarpine.  Heidenhain  has 
3hown  that  the  qoantity  of  trjrpsin  present  in  the  secretion  varies  directly 
with  the  development  of  the  inner  granolar  zone.  In  the  čase  of  dogs,  in 
which  a  permanent  pancreatic  fistola  had  been  formed,  he  foond  that  the 
greatly  diminished  actiyity  of  the  pancreatic  joice  was  associated  with 
almost  entire  absence  of  granoles  from  the  inner  zone.  He  has  shown  that 
tiTpsin  is  only  present  in  the  pancreatic  joice,  not  in  the  resting  cells,  since 
a  fresh  pancreas  in  the  resting  condition,  8howing  a  well-developed  granolar 
zone,  jields  on  extraction  with  glycerine  little  or  no  tryp8in,  but  its  pre- 
ciirsor,  or  zymogen.  He  therefore  conclodes  that  the  granoles  within  the 
cells  contain  only  zymogens.  The  zymogen  granoles  are  highly  refractile, 
eaaily  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  become  brown  when  treated  with  osmič  acid. 
These  facts  indoced  early  observers  to  regard  them  as  fattj  globulea  They 
are,  however,  moch  less  stable  than  fat  rapidly  swelling  and  then  onder- 
going  solution  when  treated  with  water.  On  accoont  of  this  instability  the 
granoles  are  difficolt  to  fix,  the  deeper  parts  of  the  tissoe  often  escaping  the 
action  of  the  fiiatives,  the  best  of  which  for  this  porpose  are  corrosive  sob- 
limate  and  osmič  acid.  The  granides  lie  in  the  interstices  of  a  spongioplasmic 
XDe8hwork,  which  stains  readily  with  acid  dyes.  In  the  ooter  zone  of  the 
celi  the  spongioplasmic  strands  are  arranged  longitodinally,  and  appear  to 
be  amphophU  in  their  relation  to  staining  reagents.  At  the  jonction 
between  the  two  zones  lies  the  nocleos,  which  in  the  living  celi  is  spherical ; 
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while  in  &xed  preparations  it  is  often  ellipsoidal  and  8lightl7  shrunken. 
When  8uitabl7  stained,  it  8hows  a  8omewhat  wide-me6hed  chromatic  net- 
work,  and  one  or  occasionallj  two  nuclei 

Bj  means  of  injection  and  the  use  of  Grolgi's  method,  it  has  been  shown 
that  inteicellular  secretorj  capillaries  extend  laterallj  from  the  central  lumen 
of  each  glandular  tubule  between  the  cells  as  far  as  the  outer  limit  of  the 
inner  granular  lajer.  None  of  these  capillaries  reach  the  basement  membrane. 
The  secretorj  capillaries  appear  to  end  within  the  cells  in  secretorj  Tacuoles. 
The  latter,  which  maj  be  readily  demonstrated  hj  the  nse  of  Grolgi'8 
method,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  fixed  preformed  structures — since  thej 
varj  much  in  number,  size,  and  position — but  as  resulting  from  the  solution 
of  zjmogen  granules  during  secretion. 

Scattered  throughout  the  substance  of  the  pancreas,  usually  in  the 
interior  of  the  primarj  tubules,  more  rarely  at  the  periphery,  occur  a  number 
of  rounded  or  irregularlj-formed  masses  of  cells,  ranging  in  diameter  from 
•07  to  '3  mm.  These  groups  of  cells  have  received  the  name  of  Langerhans' 
celi  islets,  and  are  present  in  the  pancreas  of  ali  those  mammals  in  which 
they  have  been  looked  for,  as  well  as  in  the  pancreas  of  birds,  reptiles,  and 
amphibians.  Thej  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  gland  substance  hj  a 
more  or  less  distinct  connective-tissue  capsule.  The  epithelial  cells  within 
the  islet  are  arranged  as  a  meshwork  of  anastomosing  celi  colimms.  The 
spaces  left  between  the  celi  columns  contain  large  capillarj  blood-vessels 
whose  endothelial  wall8  lie  in  direct  contact  with  the  epithelml  cells.  As  a 
rule,  each  celi  column  consists  of  two  or  more  rows  of  cells.  Occasionallj, 
however,  a  celi  column  may  be  found  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cells. 
Ducts,  although  sought  for  by  numerous  observers,  have  not  been  discovered, 
80  that  the  only  channels  by  which  the  products  of  activity  of  the  cells  can 
be  transported  are  the  blood  and  lymph  streams.  The  rich  supply  of 
capillary  blood- vessels,  and  their  intimate  relation  with  the  epithelium, 
obviou8ly  favour  metabolic  interchange  between  the  epithelium  and  the 
blood. 

The  epithelial  cells,  forming  an  islet,  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
the  glandular  cells  of  the  pancreas  proper  by  the  absence  of  the  division 
into  an  inner  granular  and  an  outer,  more  homogeneous  zone,  and  by  the 
uniformly  faintly  granular  character  of  their  protoplasm.  The  cells,  which 
vary  from  9  to  12  ft  in  diameter,  are  roughly  polygonal  in  shape,  and  in 
fixed  preparations  are  seen  to  possess  a  finely  meshed  spongioplasm.  Their 
nuclei  are  ellipsoidal,  have  a  fine  chromatic  network,  and  contain  nucleoli 
of  much  smaller  size  than  those  present  in  the  nuclei  of  the  glandular  cells 
of  the  pancreas  proper.  Occasionally  a  nucleus  of  unu8ually  large  size  may 
be  found. 

The  pancreas  of  the  human  subject  develops  as  a  single  dorsal  protrusion 
and  a  double  ventral  protrusion  of  the  hypobla8t  lining  the  upper  part  of 
the  small  intestine.  The  ventral  protrusions  later  on  fuse  to  form  a  single 
mass,  and  at  a  stili  later  date  fusion  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  precursors  of 
the  gland  takes  plače.  The  original  duct  of  the  dorsal  protrusion  becomes 
the  duct  of  Santorini,  while  the  duct  of  the  ventral  part  becomes  the  duct 
of  Wirsung.  Laguesse  has  shown  that,  in  the  čase  of  the  sheep,  the  celi 
islets  of  Langerhans  develop  from  the  same  region  of  the  hypoblast  as  the 
pancreas  proper. 

While  the  pancreas  has  long  been  known  to  produce  an  external 
secretion,  it  has  only  recently  been  8hown  to  exert  an  important  influence 
on  general  metabolism.  For  fuUer  detaUs  with  regard  to  the  nature, 
mechanism  of  production,  and  nervous  control  of  the  external  secretion. 
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reference  must  be  made  to  the  article  on  "  Digestion  and  Metabolism."  A 
risumi  of  the  main  fiacts  with  regard  to  the  chemistrj  of  the  gland  and  its 
aecietions,  together  with  a  more  complete  account  of  its  influence  on  general 
metabolism,  forma  the  contents  of  the  remainder  of  this  article. 

The  pancreas  of  the  human  subject  contains  about  74*53  per  cent 
water, 24*57  per  cent  of  organic, and  095  per  cent  of  inorganic  solids.  The 
chief  organic  solids  are  albumin,  globulin,  nucleoproteid,  and  the  enz^mes 
foiind  aiso  in  the  extemal  secretion.  Leucin,  tjTosin,  and  the  purin  bases 
— xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  guanin,  and  adenin — are  the  chief  nitrogenous 
extractives.  I^tic  acid,  volatile  fatty  acids,  neutral  fats,  and  inosite,  are 
the  chief  non-nitrogenous  extractive8.  The  most  characteristic  proteid  oon- 
stituent,  the  nucleoproteid  a,  obtained  by  Hammarsten  from  the  pancreas  of 
the  ox,  is  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alkalies,  precipitated  from  its  solution 
by  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  possesses  a  powerful  proteoljtic  action.  On  heating 
its  solution,  nucleoproteid  u  splits  up  into  a  coagulated  albumin  and  a  nucleo- 
{HTOteid  p,  containing  4*48  per  cent  phosphorus.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water 
and  dilute  alkalies,  and  precipitable  by  the  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  On 
digestion  with  pepsin  in  acid  solution  nucleoproteid  p  jields,  amongst  other 
jmducts,  a  nuclein  from  which  Bang  prepared  a  nucleic  acid — guanjlic  acid 
— ^with  marked  differences  from  the  other  known  nucleic  acids.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  dilute  alkalies,  and  precipitable  hj  dilute  acetic  acid  as  well 
as  hj  dilute  mineral  acids.  While  the  normal  relation  of  nitrogen  to  phos- 
phorus in  nucleic  acid  is  3 : 1,  in  guanjlic  acid  the  relation  is  5  : 1.  The 
nucleic  acid  prepared  from  the  nucleoproteid  of  the  pancreas  has  received 
the  name  guanjlic  acid  because  only  one  purin  base,  guanin,  has  as  jet 
been  obtained  from  it.  Amongst  the  products  of  its  decomposition  is  a 
pentose  which  appears  sometimes  to  be  present  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  pan- 
cieatic  disease,  and  whose  presence  there  may  in  the  future  be  useful  as  an 
aid  to  ditferential  diagnosis.  In  64  out  of  80  cases  of  diabetes  in  the  human 
subject,  Kiilz  found  a  pentose  present  in  the  urine.  The  results  of  JoUes 
indicate  that  a  nucleoproteid  jielding  pentose  on  heating  with  dilute  acids 
oocurs  in  the  urine  in  some  cases  of  pancreatic  disease.  After  saturating 
with  magnesium  sulphate  a  urine  from  which  he  had  been  previouslj  able 
to  prepare  an  osazone,  JoUes  found  that  the  iiltrate  jielded  no  osazone;  while 
the  precipitate,  which  contained  phosphorus  in  organic  combination,  after 
being  heated  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid,  jiclded  a  solution  from  which  a 
pentosazone  could  be  prepared. 

The  extemal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  may  be  best  obtained  in  a  pure 
State  from  an  animal  having  a  permanent  fistula  made  bj  Pawlow's  method. 
It  is  a  clear,  colourless,  odourless,  and  alkaline  fluid,  containing,  along  with 
coagulable  proteid,  four  enzjmes,  a  proteolytic,  trypsin,  a  fat-spUtting 
steapsin,  an  amylolytic,  amylopsin,  and  a  milk-curdUng  ferment.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  it  contains  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  smaU  quantities  of 
fats  and  soaps.  The  chief  mineral  constituents  are  chlorides  of  the 
alkalies,  especially  sodium  chloride,  alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates,  as 
weU  as  small  quantities  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  The  composition 
of  the  juice  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  diet.  Any 
variation  in  the  relative  proportions  of  proteid,  carbohydrate,  and  fat  in  the 
diet  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  enzjmes  nece88ary  for  their  digestion. 

Ligature  or  obstruction  of  the  pancreatic  duct  leads  to  a  diminution  of 
the  digestion  and  absorption  of  the  various  food-stufifs  without  any  direct 
influence  on  general  metaboUsm ;  while  complete  excision  of  the  gland  pro- 
duces,  in  addition  to  these  efifects  on  digestion  and  absorption,  the  condition 
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knowii  as  paiicreatic  diabetes.  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  removal  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestine  on  the  digestion  of  proteids,  carbo* 
hjrdrates,  and  fats,  the  results  of  diflferent  observers  vary  considerablj ;  18 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  proteids  of  the  food,  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
carbohjdrate,  when  given  as  poljrsaccharides  of  glucose,  are  stated  to  be 
absorbed.  Fat,  except  in  the  form  of  the  fat  in  milk,  is  not  absorbed.  Harlej 
States  that  dogs  are  in  some  cases  onlj  able  to  absorb  4  per  cent  of  the  fat 
of  milk,  while  Minkow8ki  found  that  28  to  53  per  cent  was  absorbed. 
Probably  the  diflference  in  the  observations  of  Harlej  and  Minkow8ki  is 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  variations  in  the  extent  of  bacterial  decomposition 
occurring  in  the  intestines  of  the  dogs  examined. 

After  complete  exGision  of  the  pancreas  in  dogs  a  diabetes  of  the  severest 
type  invariablj  follows.  Extirpation  of  the  pancreas  produces  the  same 
effect  on  cats.  In  rabbits,  extirpation  is  rendered  aknost  impossible  by  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  gland,  and  experiments  in  this  direction  bave 
led  to  doubtful  results.  Minkowski  succeeded  in  almost  completely  excising 
the  pancreas  of  a  pig,  and  found  that  a  diabetes  of  medium  severitj  followed. 
So  far  as  researches  on  birds  have  been  carried  out,  it  appears  that  in  birds 
of  prey  diabetes  follows  excision  of  the  pancreas,  whereas  in  geese  and 
pigeons  Minkow8ki's  experiments  led  to  negative  results.  More  recently 
Kausch  has  succeeded  in  producing  diabetes  in  geese  and  ducks  bj  eicision 
of  the  pancreas.  After  excision  of  the  pancreas  in  frogs  no  sugar  appears 
in  the  urine  until  some  time — usuallj  five  days — after  the  operation.  The 
following  description  refers  mainly  to  the  eflfects  produced  by  extirpation  of 
the  pancreas  in  dogs. 

The  excretion  of  sugar  does  not  commence  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion. In  the  majority  of  cases  only  traces  up  to  1  per  cent  are  found  in  the 
urine  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  on  the  following  day  about  4  to 
6  per  cent,  and  only  on  the  third  day  does  the  excretion  attain  a  maximum 
of  about  8  to  10  per  cent.  If  at  this  stage  no  nourishment  be  given,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  excreted  gradually  sinks ;  yet,  even  after  the  dog  has 
remained  without  food  for  seven  days,  sugar  is  stili  to  be  found  in  the 
urine.  The  quantity  of  sugar  excreted  can  necessarily  only  be  a  measure 
of  the  severity  of  the  diabetes  if  carbohydrates  be  excluded  from  the  diet, 
or  if  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  present  in  the  food  and  fseces  be  also 
estimated.  If  the  animal  be  kept  in  a  state  of  hunger  or  on  a  purely 
proteid  diet,  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted,  however  variable  from  day  to 
day,  bears  a  fairly  constant  relation  (2*8 : 1)  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
present  in  the  urine.  Deviations  from  this  numerical  relation  are  usually 
found  to  occur  shortly  after  the  operation  and  also  shortly  before  death. 
The  two  chief  factors  that  have  to  be  considered  in  explaining  the  former 
deviation  are,  first,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  diabetes,  and, 
secondly,  the  condition  of  the  animal  prior  to  the  operation.  In  badly 
nourished  animals  the  normal  relation,  2*8  parts  of  glucose  to  1  part  of 
nitrogen,  was  only  gradually  reached;  while  in  well- nourished  animals 
having  presumably  a  considerable  quantity  of  glycogen  stored  in  the  liver 
and  muscles,  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted  increased  much  more  rapidly, 
attaining  temi>orarily  in  some  cases  values  much  exceeding  the  normal 
relation  of  2*8 : 1.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  diminished 
excretion  of  sugar  that  occurs  shortly  before  death  is  that  the  production 
of  sugar  from  proteid  is  disturbed  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  nutrition  and 
strength  of  the  animal.  The  production  of  sugar  by  the  organism,  in  so  far 
as  it  occurs  at  the  expense  of  the  proteids,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  very 
complex  process,  in  which  8ynthetic  as  well  as  hydrolytic  and  oxidative 
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proceases  play  a  part,  so  that  one  can  readily  understand  that  thls  function 
maj  be  much  interfered  with  by  any  failure  of  the  vital  power8  of  the 
OTganism,  such  as  that  occurring  diiring  fever  or  at  the  approach  of  death. 

If  the  pancreas  be  only  partially  exci8ed,  the  severity  of  the  diabetes 
produoed  varies  greatly  according  to  the  amount  of  gland  substance  left 
intact.  If  I  to  -|i^  of  the  gland  substance  be  left  untouched,  an  alimentary 
gljcosnria  is  the  only  result  If  the  exciBion  be  somewhat^  more  complete, 
a  diabetes  of  medium  severity  results.  The  diabetes  following  incomplete 
eicision  tends  to  gradually  increase  in  severity,  probably  as  the  result  of 
atarophic  changes  occurring  in  the  portion  of  gland  left  untouched.  £xact 
numerical  data  with  r^ard  to  the  amount  of  gland  nece88ary  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  diabetes  are  wanting. 

If  a  portion  of  the  pancreas  be  transplanted  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  remainder  of  the  gland  be  then  exciBed,  it  is 
foand  that  no  glyco6uria  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  transplantation 
'haa  been  completely  successfuL  Occafiaonally  the  operation  is  followed  by 
a  alight  tiansitory  glycosuria.  Diabetes  of  the  severest  type  immediately 
follow8  exciBion  of  the  transplanted  portion  of  gland.  ligature  of  the 
TeflBels  8upplying  the  transplanted  piece  of  gland  also  induces  diabetes; 
wbile  no  permanent  glycosuria  follows  ligature  of  its  veins.  Minkowski 
oonfliderB  the  latter  fact  to  be  important  as  an  indication  that  the  direct 
paasage  of  blood  from  the  transplanted  portion  of  gland  into  the  portal  vein 
18  not  neces8ary  for  the  prevention  of  pancreatic  diabetes. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  these  results  that  there  is  no  direct  relation 
between  the  extemal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  and  that  fimction  which 
regnlates  the  metaboUsm  of  glucose.  A  consideration  of  these  facts  natur- 
allv  leads  to  the  question  as  to  whether  these  two  apparently  independent 
fonctions  are  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  the  same  cellular  elements. 
Schi&fer  has  suggested  that  the  specific  function  of  the  pancreas  in  the 
metabolism  of  sugar  is  controUed  by  the  cells  in  the  celi  islets  of  Langerhans. 
As  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  may  be  adduced  the  fact  that  diabetes 
has  in  several  cases  Ijeen  found  to  be  associated  with  degenerative  changes 
in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  islets  of  Langerhans  without  any  other 
destructive  pathological  lesion  of  the  pancreas. 

Bdation  of  Diabetes  Mellitus  to  lesion  of  the  Pancreas. —  Opie  has 
described  in  a  paper  {Journal  of  Exp.  Med.  vol.  v.  March  25)  changes  in 
the  Langerhans  islets  in  various  forms  of  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis. 
So  long  as  the  fibrous  tissue  overgrowth  did  not  penetrate  within  the 
lobules,  the  islets  were  not  aflfected  and  diabetes  did  not  ensue.  In  two 
out  of  three  cases  of  interstitial  pancreatitis,  diabetes  mellitus  was  present. 
Opie  also,  in  a  previous  paper,  described  a  peculiar  lesion  of  the  pancreas 
in  a  čase  of  diabetes  mellitus  where  the  islets  were  replaced  by  areas  of 
hyaline  material  He  describes  the  reactions  of  this  material  to  different 
staina.  The  description  of  the  čase  in  his  most  recent  paper  is  very  interest- 
ing,  8howing  that  diabetes  mellitus  may  occur  when  the  ordinary  secretor}- 
cells  are  normal  and  the  Langerhans  cells  degenerated. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  of 
metatx>lism,  which  underhes  jiancreatic  diabetes,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  fate  of  the  different  forms  of  carbohydrates  within  the  organism  of  the 
diabetic  animaL  Glucose  and  its  anhydiides,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  undergo 
digestion,  are  abeorbed  and  excreted  £ts  glucose  without  apparently  uiider- 
going  any  change  within  the  organism.  It  is  true  that  the  increased 
excretion  of  glucose  by  the  diabetic  animal,  after  a  diet  rich  in  poly- 
aaccharides  of  glucose,  does  not  exactly  correspond   to  the  quantity  of 
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glucose  absorbed  as  estimated  by  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
poljsaccharides  present  in  the  food  and  that  passing  out  in  the  faeces.  In 
ali  probabilitj  this  deficit  is  to  be  explained  not  by  the  supposition  that  a 
part  of  the  glucose  is  utilised  within  the  diabetic  organism,  but  bj  the 
hypothesis  that  part  of  the  carbohjdrate  within  the  intestine  is  decompoeed 
by  organised  ferments  into  lactic  acid,  butjric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
other  products.  The  absence  of  the  pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  by  diminishing  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  carbohjdrates,  leads  to 
their  prolonged  retention  within  the  alimentarj  canal,  and  thus  gives  an 
opportunitjr  for  the  action  of  organised  ferments.  When  maltose  is  given 
to  dogs  after  excision  of  the  pancreas,  glucose  alone  is  found  in  the  urine, 
and  the  amount  in  the  urine  corresponds  almost  exactl7  to  the  quantit7  of 
glucose  derivable  by  hydroly8is  of  the  maltose  given. 

The  investigation  of  the  fate  of  the  laevorotatorjr  hexose  Isevulose  and 
its  derivatives  has  led  to  very  interesting  results.  When  laevulose  is  given, 
only  traces  of  it  appear  in  the  urine,  while  the  quantity  of  glucose  excreted 
is  much  incre£wed,  the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  glucose  to  that  of  nitrogen 
mounting  in  some  cases  from  2*8:1  to  11:1.  Part  of  the  laevulose  is 
utilised  within  the  body ;  while  the  remainder  is  converted  into  glucose  and 
excreted  as  such.  If  large  quantities  of  laevulose  be  given,  traujes  of  un- 
changed  laevulose  appear  in  the  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  if  its  anhydride 
inulin  be  given  even  in  large  doses,  no  laevulose  appears  in  the  urine,  pre- 
sumably  on  account  of  slow  conversion  of  inulin  into  laevulose  within  the 
alimentary  canal,  so  that  large  quantities  of  laevulose  are  not  present  there 
at  any  given  time.  Cane-sugar  is  inverted  by  an  intestinal  enzyme,  and 
acts  in  the  same  way  as  the  equal  parts  of  glucose  and  laevulose  derivable 
from  it. 

After  the  introduction  of  lactose  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  diabetic 
dogs,  only  glucose  in  increased  amount  is  found  in  the  urine,  none  of  the 
lactose  being  excreted  unchanged.  Galactose  also  produces  an  increased 
excretion  of  glucose.     None  of  it  is  excreted  unchanged. 

With  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  fluids  and  organs  of  diabetic  dogs, 
the  following  are  the  chief  fects.  The  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is 
markedly  increased,  reaching  values  of  from  -3  to  -4  per  cent.  If,  after 
extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  the  kidney8  be  also  exci8ed,  the  percentage  of 
glucose  in  the  blood  is  found  to  rise  to  -6  to  '7.  This  result  is  most  simplj 
explained  by  a  lessened  utilisation  of  sugar  within  the  body,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  cessation  of  the  secretion  of  urine  leads  to  the  accumulation  of 
glucose  in  the  blood.  The  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  leucocytes  is  much 
increased,  being  four  to  five  times  as  great  as  normaL  This  increase  is  the 
more  interesting  in  view  of  the  absence  or  diminution  of  glycogen  in  the 
liver. 

In  the  severest  form  of  diabetes  consequent  upon  complete  extirpation 
of  the  pancreas,  only  traces  of  glycogen  are  to  be  found  in  the  liver  a  few 
day8  after  death.  It  is  obvious  that  the  absence  of  glycogen  from  the  liver 
is  not  due  to  any  want  of  material  for  its  formation,  since  the  quantity  of 
glucose  in  the  blood  is  largely  increased,  and  a  diet  rich  in  starch  does  not 
perceptibly  increase  the  quantity  of  gljcogen  in  the  Hver.  These  facts 
favour  the  view  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  absence  or 
diminution  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  and  the  accumulation  of  glucose  in  the 
blood.  If  laevulose  be  given  after  excision  of  the  pancreas,  the  quantity  of 
glycogen  in  the  liver  is  di8tinctly  increased.  The  glycogen  formed  under 
these  conditions  w£ts  found  to  be  identical  with  that  deposited  in  the  liver 
of  a  normal  animal  yielding  on  hydrolysis  with  dilute  acid  the  dextro- 
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lotatorj  glucoee.    The  quantity  of  gljcogen  in  the  muscles  is  also  increased 
hj  the  administration  of  Isevulose. 

The  muscles  of  dogs  after  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  apparentlj  contain 
lesa  lactic  acid  than  the  muscles  of  a  normal  animaL  The  quaiitity  of 
^jcogen  is  also  diminished,  but  not  so  markedly  as  in  the  čase  of  the 
IŽTer. 

The  qaantit7  of  urine  passed  and  the  total  nitrogen  excreted  are 
markedlj  increased.  The  presence  of  acetone,  aceto-acetic  acid,  and  p  0x7- 
batyric  acids  is  inconstant,  their  occurrence  in  the  urine  after  excision  of 
the  pancreas  being  indeed  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Usualljr  thej 
are  met  with  at  a  late  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  animal  shows  marked 
disturbance  of  nutrition,  indicated  bj  great  loss  of  weight  and  strength. 
The  largest  amount  of  p  oxybutyric  acid-found  in  the  urine  of  twenty-four 
houiB  was  4  gms.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  quantity  of 
/3  ozjbutjric  acid  excreted  probably  represents  only  a  fraction  of  that 
fonned  within  the  organism;  for  even  after  complete  exGision  of  the 
pancreas  the  body  is  able  readily  to  oxidise  p  oxybutyric  acid.  This  has 
been  proTed  by  the  fact  that  after  administration  of  p  oxybutyric  acid  to  a 
diabetic  dog  only  ^  part  of  the  quantity  given  could  be  recovered  from 
the  urina  Although  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  appears  to  undergo  com- 
plete ozidation,  some  is  also  excreted  in  the  form  of  aceto-acetic  acid  and 
acetona 

A  large  number  of  different  theories  has  been  suggested  to  explain  the 
role  plajed  by  the  pancreas  in  the  utilisation  of  the  glucose  fonned  within 
the  body,  and  the  problem  is  to  be  regarded  as  stili  far  from  completely 
aolTed.  The  ex}>erimental  evidence  already  adduced  proves  that  the  reason 
far  the  diabetes  following  ezcision  of  the  pancreas  is  not  the  absence  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestines ;  but  that  the  diabetes  must  be  referred 
to  a  disturbince  of  metabolism  produced  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  influence 
exerted  by  the  functionally  active  gland.  Two  views  with  regard  to  this 
influence  naturally  suggest  themselves.  The  pancreas  either  renders  in- 
nocuous  some  substance  whose  retention  within  the  body  produces  the 
accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  or  it  is  normally  directly  or  indirectly 
concemed  in  promoting  the  utilisation  of  glucose  within  the  body. 

In  order  to  test  the  former  hypothesi8,  Minkow8ki  injected  the  blood  of 
a  diabetic  dog  into  a  healthy  one.  From  the  negative  result  obtained  no 
ocmclusion  could  be  drawn ;  for  the  healthy  dog,  possessing  a  functionally 
active  pancreas,  wa8  presumably  in  a  position  to  render  innocuous  the  hypo- 
thetical  toxic  substance  present  in  the  blood  of  the  diabetic  dog.  HŽdon 
attempted  the  solution  of  the  same  problem  by  a  8lightly  different  method. 
He  injected  the  blood  of  a  dog  suflfering  from  the  severest  type  of  diabetes 
into  one  from  whom  the  pancreas  had  been  partially  removed,  and  who8e 
urine,  when  the  animal  was  maintained  on  a  meat  diet,  contained  only  67 
per  cent  glucosa  After  the  injection,  no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  glucose 
excreted  by  the  dog  whose  pancreas  had  been  partially  exci8ed  was  observ- 
abla  The  latter  experiment,  although  not  absolutely  decisive,  stili  renders 
improbable  the  conclusion  that  the  diabetes  following  excision  of  the 
pancreas  is  due  to  the  retention  of  a  toxic  substance. 

Under  the  head  of  the  second  theory,  that  the  diabetes  occurring  after 
excision  of  the  pancreas  is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  some  influence  normally 
exerted  by  the  pancreas  on  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrate8  within  the 
bodj,  several  hypothe8es  have  been  brought  forward.  The  pancreas  may 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  glucose  in  the  blood  by  either  favouring  its 
katabolism  in  the  tissues  or  by  promoting  its  conversion  into  glycogen  by 
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the  liver.  It  maj  favour  oxidation  either  by  direct  action  on  the  glucoae, 
rendering  it  more  accessible  to  oxidation  by  the  tissues,  or  by  secretmg 
some  substance  to  be  carried  hj  the  blood-stream  to  the  tissues  ana 
utilised  hj  them  in  the  oxidation  of  glucose.  Sufficient  evidence  is  not 
available  to  test  either  of  these  possibilities.  Some  observers  have  recently 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  pancreatic  diabetes  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
glycoly tic  ferment.  Claude  Bernard  discovered  that  after  death  the  guantitj 
of  sugar  in  the  blood  diminished  more  or  less  rapidlj.  Later  observers  8how^ 
that  this  diminution  took  plače  even  when  micro-organisms  were  excluded, 
and  ascribed  the  action  to  a  glycolytic  enzyme  whose  activity  wa8  destroyed 
at  54°  C.  This  enzyme  has  been  8hown  to  act  as  an  oxidising  agent,  and  is 
held  by  some  observers  to  be  a  nucleoproteid.  Lupine  states  that  it  is 
primarily  derived  from  the  pancreas,  passes  thence  into  the  blood,  and  is 
carried  by  the  leucocytes.  Lupine  states  that  it  is  present  in  the  blood  only 
in  small  amount  after  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  and  ascribed  the  result- 
ing  diabetes  to  the  diminution  of  glycolytic  ferment  in  the  blood.  Several 
objections  to  this  view  have  been  raised.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
that  of  Minkow8ki,  who  showed  that  the  quantity  of  the  glycolytic  enzyme 
is  the  same  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  as  in  that  of  normal  dogs. 

The  theory  previously  referred  to — namely,  that  the  pancreas  acts  by 
aiding  the  liver  and  other  organs  in  the  building  up  of  glycogen  from 
glucose — h£i8  more  evidence  in  its  favour.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  conversion  of  glucose  into  glycogen  does  not  take  plače  in  a  dog  from 
which  the  pancreas  has  been  removed.  If  this  conversion  be  nece88ary  for 
the  further  utilisation  of  glucose  within  the  body,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  glucose  must  accumulate  in  the  blood  when  the  pancreas  has  been 
removed.  For  the  formation  of  glycogen  from  laevulose  the  influence  of  the 
pancreas  is  unnecessary.  This  (Sfference  in  the  behaviour  of  glucose  and 
Isevulose  is  stili  quite  inexplicable. 

Lastly,  the  guestion  as  to  whether  the  function  of  the  pancreas  in  carbo- 
hydrate  metabolism  is  a  specific  one  may  be  shortly  considered.  Some 
observers  have  stated  that  excision  of  the  salivary  glands  of  the  dog  also 
produces  diabetes.  The  glycosuria  so  produced  is,  however,  slight,  tran8itory, 
and  not  constant,  and  is  probably  to  be  classed  with  the  tran8itory  glycosuria 
sometimes  occurring  after  operations  on  the  human  subject.  If  the  pancreas 
be  excised  along  with  the  8alivary  glands,  the  diabetes  that  results  is  not  more 
severe  than  that  following  exci8ion  of  the  pancreas  alone.  Similar  state- 
ments  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  glycosuria  occasionally  following  ex- 
cision  of  the  thyroid  (see  also  "  Diabetes,"  vol.  ii.,  and  "  Glyco8uria,"  voL  iv.) 
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4.  Pawlow.  Die  Arheit  der  Perdanungsdriisen. — 5.  Min'KOWSKI.  Untersuehunyen  iiber  d. 
Diahetes  nullitiis.  — 6.  Opie.     ' *  Disease  of  Langerhaus'8  Islets, "  Journal  o/Exp,  Med.  1 900-1901. 
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Though  diseases  of  the  pancreas  have  been  looked  on  as  uncommon,  it  is 
<mlj  because  of  the  position  of  the  organ  deeplj  at  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
and,  therefore,  of  the  difficultj  in  making  a  phjrsical  examination  of  it 
doring  life,  unless  considerably  enlarged,  that  it  has  not  reoeived  more 
attention ;  and  this  clinical  want  of  attention  has,  unfortunateljr,  until 
qiiite  recentlj,  generally  been  carried  to  the  post-mortem  room,  otherwise 
we  should  have  had  more  notice  taken  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Hale  White 
has  given  a  record  of  ali  the  cases  of  pancreatic  disease  occurring  in  the 
post-mortem  room  of  Guy'8  Hospital  dnring  fourteen  jears,  from  1884  to 
1897,  8howing  that  out  of  6708  autopsies  the  pancreas  was  found  diseased 
or  injured  in  142 ;  that  is,  out  of  ali  cases  djing  in  a  large  general  hospital, 
2  per  cent  had  disease  of  the  pancreas.  This  goes  to  prove  the  view 
expre88ed  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  held  in  Pariš,  that 
pancreatic  diseases  are  far  from  being  uncommon ;  and,  fortunatelj,  this 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  likelj  to  have  more  than  a 
mere  pathological  interest ;  for  although  surgerj  can  hold  out  little  prob- 
abilitj  of  being  able  to  materiallj  benefit  malignant  disease,  much  can  be 
done  for  the  cure  of  both  cjstic  and  inflammatorj  afiections. 

ANAT031ICAL  CoNSiDERATiONS. — The  pancreas  is  a  compound  racemose 
gland,  retroperitoneal  in  position,  it  being  placed  in  front  of  the  first 
Imnbar  vertebra  with  the  head  embraced  by  the  concavity  of  the  duodenal 
curve,  and  the  tail  reaching  as  far  as  the  hilum  of  the  spleen.  It  is  of 
irr^ular  shape,  consisting  of  a  body,  head,  and  tail,  the  junction  between  the 
head  and  body  being  somewhat  constricted,  so  as  to  form  a  neck.  Between 
the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  duodenum  are  the  superior  and  inferior 
pancreatico-duodenal  arteriea  The  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein 
emerge  from  beneath  the  body  of  the  pancreas  and  then  pciss  over  the 
transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum.  There  is  sometimes  a  prolongation  of 
the  pancreas  upwards  from  the  head;  this  is  called  the  lesser  pancreas. 
The  pancreas  weigh8  about  3  ounces,  and  on  section  is  of  a  pinkish-cream 
colour.  It  has  in  front  of  it  the  meso-colon  and  stomach,  and  it  lies  upon 
the  aorta,  vena  cava,  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  left  suprarenal 
capsnle.  Its  own  capsule  is  of  delicate  areolar  tissue,  and  sends  processes 
between  the  lobules  of  the  gland.  The  pancreatic  duct  (D.  of  Wir8ung) 
hegins  near  the  tail  and  passes  toward8  the  right  rather  nearer  the  lower 
and  posterior  than  the  upper  and  anterior  borders  of  the  gland.  It  receives 
in  its  course  branches  from  the  different  lobules  which  enter  it  at  right 
angles.  It  is  a  thin  white  tube,  which  at  its  termination  curves  down- 
wards  in  relation  with  the  common  bile-duct  to  enter  the  descending  portion 
of  the  duodenum  into  which  it  opens.  When  there  is  a  lesser  pancreas  its 
duct  joins  the  proper  pancreatic  duct  before  its  termination.  A  small 
acce8Sory  pancreatic  duct  (D.  of  Santorini)  is  occasionally  present;  and 
oollecting  the  secretion  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  head  of  the  gland,  it 
<^n8  separately  and  directly  into  the  duodenum  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  entrance  of  the  ordinary  duct.  The  pancreas  receives  its  blood- 
Bupplj  from  the  superior  and  inferior  pancreatico-duodenal  arteries  on  the 
right,  and  the  pancreatica  magna  and  pancreaticae  parvse  branches  of  the 
iplenic  artery  on  the  left.  The  veins  empty  into  the  splenic  and  superior 
mesenteric.  The  lymphatic  vessels  pass  to  the  lumbar  lymphatic  glands. 
The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  šolar  plexu8. 

Phvsiglogical  CONSIDERATIONS. — The  pancreatic  fluid  serves  toemul8ify 
and  split  up  fat  into  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  to  convert  8tarchy 
matters  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar,  and  albuminous  and  gelatinous 
snbetances  into  peptones;  but  besides  secreting  pancreatic  fluid,  the  pancreas 
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also  throws  off  something  into  the  blood  necessarj  for  the  transformation 
of  carbohjdrates,  and  in  the  absence  of  this  pancreatic  extract  from  atrophj 
or  other  destructive  disease  of  the  pancreas,  diabetes  results. 

Pathological  Considerations. — When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pancreas  is  a  racemose  gland  with  its  various  channeU  opening  into  a  duct, 
which  opens  along  with  the  common  bile-duct  into  the  second  part  of  the 
duodenum,  a  channel  usuallj  containing  septic  organisms,  and  freguentlj 
liable  to  catarrh  and  other  disorders,  it  is  not  surprising  that  inflammation 
should  frequentl7  occur  in  it.  Just  as  in  the  liver  we  may  have  acute  and 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  ducts,  infective  and  suppnrative  cholangitis,  and 
inflammation  of  the  interlobular  tissue  ending  in  cirrhosis,  so  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  pancreas  we  may  have  a.nj  one  or  more  of  those  affections, 
though  as  yet  we  have  not  learnt  to  recognise  acute  or  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  pancreatic  ducts  apart  from  jaimdice,  or  infective  and  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  ducts  apart  from  abscess  of  the  pancreas  itself.  As 
our  means  of  diagnosis  become  more  perfect,  diseases  of  the  pancreas  will  be 
more  frequently  recognised  and  awarded  their  proper  plače  in  medicine. 

I  have  seen  cases  of  discomfort  with  some  swelling  at  the  epigastrium 
associated  with  dy8pep8ia  and  ague-like  attacks,  but  without  jaundice,  or 
with  only  very  slight  jaundice,  which  I  thought  might  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  infective  inflammation  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  the  cases 
having  cleared  up  under  general  treatment.  I  have  also  seen  the  same 
8ymptom8  associated  with  more  pain,  irregular  fever,  more  marked  swelling 
and  tenderness  over  the  pancreas,  and  discharge  of  pus  by  the  bowel  from 
time  to  time,  but  without  any  collection  sufiBciently  large  to  form  a  distinct 
abscess. 

In  the  čase  of  obstructive  disease  in  the  bile-ducts  we  have  ocular 
evidence  in  the  shape  of  jaundice,  but  in  pancreatic  disease  the  character- 
istic  sign  of  fat  necrosis  only  becomes  manifest  when  the  abdomen  is 
opened ;  glyco8uria,  fat  in  the  stools,  and  lipuria  occur  too  seldom  to  be  of 
much  use,  but  when  present  they  are  of  great  diagnostic  import. 

The  essential  and  immediate  cause  of  the  various  forms  of  pancreatitis 
is  bjLcterial  infection,  this  having  been  po8itively  proved  both  clinically  in 
the  human  subjeci  and  experimentally  in  the  lower  animals;  but  as  in 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  liver  and  bile-ducts  we  look  for  extrinsic 
causes,  so  in  pancreatic  diseases  we  find  biliary  and  pancreatic  lithiasis, 
injury,  gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  ulcer,  and  cancer  of  the  stomach,  pylorus, 
or  duodenum,  and  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and  influenza,  to 
be  determining  factors;  though  in  some  cases  pancreatitis  has  come  on 
8uddenly  in  persons  in  robust  health,  and  the  determining  cause  has  been 
beyond  recognition.  Though  the  infection  may  arise  from  the  blood  as  in 
py8emia,  or  by  direct  extension  from  the  neighbouring  tissues,  as  in  ulcer  of 
the  stomach,  yet  the  usual  channel  is  through  the  duct,  as  in  the  cases  arising 
from  gall-stones  in  the  common  duct,  and  from  gastro-duodenal  catarrh, 
that  I  related  in  my  lecture  at  the  London  Polyclinic  in  June  1900. 

The  Relation  between  Gall-stones  and  Pancreatitis. — The  association  of 
the  two  conditions  has  been  mentioned  by  several  observers ;  the  connection 
between  the  two  was  absolutely  forced  on  my  mind  by  the  frequency  with 
which  I  found  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  when 
operating  for  gall-stones  in  the  common  duct,  my  views  on  this  subject, 
supported  by  a  number  of  cases  observed  during  several  years  since  1892, 
having  been  brought  forward  at  the  International  Congress  held  in  Pariš 
in  1900. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal,  No.  14,  1896,  Dr.  Kennan  described  a 
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Gue  of  acute  pancreatitis  ending  fatallj  on  the  second  day  in  a  woman  of 
38,  and  at  the  post-mortem  a  large  number  of  gall-stones  were  found  in  the 
common  duct,  one  bein^  partially  extruded  into  the  duodenum. 

Korte  (Deutseh.  Chir.  SttUigart,  1898)  notes  that  lesions  of  the  pancreas 
aie  &eqaently  assodated  with  disease  of  the  bile-ducts. 

lAncereaux  (Traite  des  maladies  desfoie  et  des  pancreas,  1898)  mentions 
tbe  poesibilitj  that  a  gall-stone  impacted  in  the  diverticulnm  of  Vater  maj 
oodode  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  produce  conditions  favouring  the  entrance 
d  oiganisms  into  that  duct. 

Dr.  Opie,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  Jan.  1901, 
p.  27,  lelates  cases,  one  of  Dr.  Osler'8,  and  several  from  various  sources, 
duming  the  relation  between  pancreatic  and  gaU-stone  troubles. 

In  several  of  my  cases  gall-stones  were  not  foimd,  but  only  old  and 
firm  adhesions  with  an  antecedent  history  of  paroxysmal  attacks  followed 
by  jaondice,  which  aflforded  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  cholelithiasis 
had  been  present  at  some  tirne ;  and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  a  temporary 
occlugion  of  the  common  duct  with  the  damming  back  of  infective  secretion 
OT  with  injury  to  the  ducts  may  set  up  a  pancreatitis,  which  may  itself 
then  cause  compression  of  the  common  bile-duct,  and  so  lead  to  a  perpetra- 
tioD  of  the  trouble  started  in  the  first  instance  by  an  impacted  gall- 
stone. 

Fat  necrosis  is  cominonly  found  in  association  with  pancreatitis  and 

otber  diseases  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  relation  between  the  two  conditions 

bas  given  rise  to  much  speculation ;  but  the  facts  that  fat  necroses  are 

not  found  in  ali  acute  pancreatic  diseases,  and  that  they  ha  ve  been  frequently 

noted  during  abdominal  operations  for  other  diseases,  and  in  autopsies  where 

theie  was  no  suspicion  of  pancreatitis,  appear  to  show  that  the  condition 

giring  rise  to  it  is  not  essentially  a  pancreatitis  as  suggested  by  certain 

anthors,  though  these  facts  do  not  disprove  that  fat  necrosis  is  essentially 

due  to  interference  with  the  discharge  of  pancreatic  secretion,  and  so  to 

&n  escape  of  pancreatic  fluid  into  the  tissues,  whence  it  may  be  taken  up 

by  the  lymphatics  or  blood-vessels.     nexner  {Contribution  to  the  Science 

of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  press,  Baltimore,  1900)  regards  the  fat  necrosis 

as  the  effect  of  the  fat-splitting  ferment  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  which  has 

in  some  way  escaped  from  the  duct  into  the  surrounding  tissues.     It  is 

difficult  at  firstf  sight  to  explain  the  patches  of  fat  necrosis  (Kjcurring  at  a 

distance  from  the  pancreas,  for  instance,  in  the  pericardiuiu,  unless  it  be  by 

absorption  of  the  ferment,  and  its  diffusion  by  nieans  of  the  Ijmphatics, 

though  it  is  easy  to  understand  and  unduubtedly  does  explain  the  dis- 

integration  of  the  fatty  tiasues  immediately  surrounding  the  pancreas,  and 

extending  by  continuity  first  to  adjoining,  and  then  even  to  distant,  parts 

in  the  abdomen  and  thorax.     By  fat  necrosis  is  understood  a  splittiug  up 

of  the  fat  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine ;  the  latter  is  absorbed,  but  the 

former,  being  insoluble,  remain  in  the  cells  and  unite  with  calcium  salts, 

forming  white  patches  of  various  sizes  in  the  subperitoneal  fat  and  in  the 

omentum  and  me8entery.     It  was  first  described  by  Balser  in  1882,  but  has 

been  since  investigated  by  Langerhans,  Hildebrand  and  Dettiner,  Milisch, 

WilliamB,  and  Opie.     Experiments  by  Opie,  who  ligatured  the  pancreatic 

dacts  in  the  cat,  go  to  show  that  widespread  fat  necrosis  may  be  expected 

to  follow  very  rapidly. 

Hcemorrhage  in  PancrecUic  Diseases. — It  is  well  known  that  htemor- 
rhages  into  the  pancreas  may  occur  apart  from  injury,  and  that,  although 
they  may  be  recovered  fn^m,  £ts  shown  by  the  remains  of  extravasated  bloud 
in  the  gland  in  persons  dying  from  other  diseases,  yet  such  spontaneous 
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hsemorrhages  may  lead  to  death  from  coUapse  either  immediatelj  or  after 
some  hours. 

Curiou8ly,  this  may  occur  in  persons  apparently  in  good  health,  and 
without  any  premonitory  signs  on  which  a  diagnosis  can  be  based,  the  only 
symptoms  at  the  tirne  being  those  of  collapse  with  dyspn(£a  and  feeble 
pulse. 

It  is  also  well  recognised  that  a  hsemorrhagic  condition  co>exi8t8  with 
cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  Some  year8  ago  I  thought  this  to  be 
altogether  dependent  on  the  cholemia,  until  increased  experience  in  opera- 
tions  on  deeply  jaundiced  subjects  has  taught  me  that  there  is  much  leas 
danger  of  serious  hsemorrhage  in  patients  jaundiced  from  gall-stones  than 
in  those  where  the  jaundice  depends  on  pancreatic  disease.  In  several  cases 
of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  on  which  I  have  operated,  the  bleeding  has  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  in  one  aged  subject  especially  was  this  well 
marked  after  a  cholecystotomy  for  the  relief  of  jaundice.  Death  occurred 
on  the  third  day  from  collapse,  and  at  the  autop8y  there  wa8  found  exten- 
sive  eflfusion  of  blood  away  from  the  site  of  operation  and  behind  the 
peritoneum,  exteuding  into  the  loins,  around  the  kidneys,  and  into  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  diaphragm,  the  blood  being  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  account  for  death ;  and  though  the  bleeding  had  evideutly  arisen  from 
the  pancreas,  there  was  no  manifest  vascular  lesion  to  account  for  the 
hsemorrhage.  In  another  čase,  sent  to  me  in  1888  by  Professor  Cliflford 
Allbutt,  a  cholecystotomy  was  followed  by  persistent  oozing  of  blood  from 
the  interior  of  the  gall-bladder  and  from  the  stitch  pimctures,  which 
resisted  ali  then  known  remedial  measures  in  the  way  of  styptic8,  pressure, 
transfusion,  etc.,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  ninth  day.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  was  there  any  peritonitis  or  other  cause  than  the  haemorrhage  to 
account  for  death.  Before  operating  on  these  cases  I  now  always  administer 
chloride  of  calciuni  in  20  to  30  grain  doses  every  four  hours  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  previous  to  operation,  and  by  enema  in  60-grain 
doses  for  forty-eight  hours  afterward8. 

These  arguments  are  brought  forward  to  show  that  there  is  some  as  yet 
ill-understood  relation  between  pancreatic  disease  and  serious  hiemorrhage ; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  this  fact  to  influence 
our  views  on  the  pathology  of  inflammation  by  adopting  t)ermanently  the 
name  hsemorrhagic  pancreatitis  in  cases  where  there  has  Ifeen  no  bleeding, 
or  no  more  hsemorrhage  than  occurs  frequently  in  inflammation  of  other 
parenchymatou8  organs,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  retain  the  name 
for  those  cases  of  pancreatitis  associated  with  well-marked  interstitial 
hsemorrhage,  and  in  which  the  disruption  of  the  gland  may  actually  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  inflammation. 

I  have  recently  read  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  Boston  CUy  Hosp. 
Report  for  December  1900,  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Lund,  entitled  "  Acute  Hsemor- 
rhagic  Pancreatitis  and  its  Surgical  Treatment :  with  a  Report  of  Six  Cases," 
yet  in  remarking  on  the  second  čase,  the  author  says,  "  This  čase  is  notable 
for  the  absence  of  pancreatic  hsemorrhage."  In  the  fifth  čase  there  wa8  the 
evacuation  and  drainage  of  a  small  abscess  of  the  pancreas,  and  no  evidence 
of  hsemorrhage,  and  in  the  sixth  čase  also  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
hsemorrhage.  The  title  of  the  paper  is  surely  a  misnomer,  yet  other  authors 
adopt  the  same  nomenclature  in  the  same  indeflnite  manner. 

Dr.  Flexner  produced  an  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  associated  with 
hsemorrhage  within  forty-eight  hours  by  injecting  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus 
and  the  bacillus  diphtherise  into  the  pancreatic  duct  in  animals  (Contri- 
butions  to  the  Science  of  Medicine,  Baltimore,  1900,  p.  743).     Hildebrand 
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{CtfUralblatt  /ur  Chirurgie,  1895,  Band  xxii.  p.  297)  suggested  that  the 
baemorrhage  in  acute  pancreatitis  was  due  to  trjpsin.     Hlava  produced 
bsmorrhagic  pancreatitis  by  injecting  the  bacillus  diphtheriae  into  the 
pBOdeas. 

The  only  conclusions  we  can  come  to,  after  carefuUj  consideriiig  the 
irhole  subject,  are : — 

That  in  certain  diseases  of  the  pancreas  there  is  a  general  hsemorrhagic 
tendencj  which  is  much  intensified  by  the  presence  of  jaundice,  but  that 
bemorrhage  maj  occur  into  the  pancreas  unassociated  with  inflainmation, 
ar  with  jaundice,  or  with  a  general  hsemorrhagic  tendencj. 

That  both  acute  and  chronic  pancreatitis  can  and  do  frequently  occur 
vithoat  hsemorrhage,  but  that  some  cases  of  pancreatitis  are  associated  with 
hseiiMNThage. 

That  intlammation  of  the  pancreas  may  be  more  conveniently  and 
flcientificaUy  classified  like  inflammation  of  other  organs,  as  acute,  subacute, 
and  chronic,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  use  the  term  haemorrhagic  pancreatitis 
cicept  as  a  variety  of  acute  pancreatitis,  the  baemorrhage  being  merely  an 
accident  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Pancreatitis 

Sympto7ns. — It  seems  to  me  convenient  to  consider  pancreatitis  clinically 
oiider  the  headings  of  (1)  Acute,  often  associated  with  baemorrhage  and 
gangrene ;  (2)  Subacute,  often  associated  with  suppuration ;  and  (3)  Chronic, 
aanciated  with  an  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissues.  The  symptoms  are 
verj  vaiiable,  and  diflfer  in  the  separate  forma  It  is  a  disease  without 
pathognomonic  signs,  and  a  correct  diagnosis  is  usually  only  arrived  at  by  a 
carefcd  8tudy  of  the  history,  mode  of  onset,  and  combination  of  symptoms. 

Acvie  Pancreatitis. — TMs  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  sudden  pain  in  the 
superior  abdominal  region,  accompanied  with  faintness  or  coUapse,  and 
folkiwed  sooner  or  later  by  vomiting.  It  is  ahnost  constantly  jiccompanied 
by  coDStipation,  so  that  it  is  quite  usual  for  these  cases  to  be  mistaken  for 
intestinal  obstruction  at  first.  The  obstruction,  however,  is  not  absolute ; 
flatus  pasaes,  and  a  large  enema  may  secure  an  evacuation ;  if  the  patient 
survive  for  several  days,  diarrhoea  may  supervene.  The  pain  may  be  so 
severe  as  to  produce  syncope  or  collapse;  and  though  the  pain  does  not  quite 
pasB  away,  it  bas  a  tendency  to  be  paroxysmal,  and  to  be  increased  by 
movement;  it  is  associated  with  weli-marked  tenderness  just  above  the 
umbilicus,  or  between  it  and  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  pain  is  soon 
foUowed  by  distension  in  the  superior  abdominal  region,  which  may  become 
general,  and  usually  does  in  the  later  stages,  and  by  vomiting,  first  of  food, 
then  of  bile.  The  vomiting  may  be  severe,  and  each  seizure  may  aggravate 
the  pain,  but  at  times  vomiting  may  not  be  a  prominent  8ymptom.  Slight 
icteros  from  associated  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  is  usually  present,  and 
deepens  the  longer  the  patient  survives.  The  aspect  is  anxiou8  and  the  face 
is  pinched,  resembling  the  facies  of  peritonitis,  which  in  f«w;t  may  be  present. 
The  pulse,  which  is  rapid  and  smaU,  is  a  better  guide  than  the  temperature, 
whieh  may  be  normal,  subnormal,  irregular,  or  high.  Delirium  comes  on 
in  the  later  stages.  The  distension,  pain,  and  tenderness  prevent  an  exact 
examination  of  the  pancreas,  which  would  otherwi8e  be  found  enlarged. 
Ileatb  U8ually  supervenes  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day  from  collapse, 
though  in  the  less  acute  cases  life  may  be  prolonged  for  days  or  week8. 
Acute  infective  pancreatitis  thus  takes  on  the  form  of  acute  peritonitis 
starting  in  the  superior  abdominal  region.     If  life  be  prolonged,  the  čase 
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comes  under  the  categorj  of  subacute  pancreatitis,  and  in  that  čase  the 
onset  is  usuallj  less  grave,  though  often  equally  sudden. 

Po$t  -  niorUm  Apj)eai'ances. — Post  -  mortem  appearances  are  variable,  but  the 
following  are  fairly  characteristic : — As  a  m  le  areas  of  fat  necrosis  will  be  observed 
in  the  omentum  and  in  the  fattv  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pancreas, 
but  they  mav  be  found  ali  over  the  abdomen.  The  peritoneal  cavity  may  contain 
blood-stained  fluid.  In  the  situation  of  the  pancreas  in  the  hsemorrhagic  form 
will  be  found  a  large,  hard,  dark,  chocolate-coloured  mass  several  times  the  size  of 
the  normal  pancreas.  On  section  of  tliis  very  little  trace  of  normal  pancreatic 
tissue  inay  be  discovered,  the  whole  organ  being  infiltrated  and  distended  with 
fluid.  Dark  brown  or  black  necrotic  areas  can  easily  be  seen,  and  sometimes  in 
the  gangrenous  form  the  whole  of  the  pancreas  is  converted  into  a  black  slough 
lyin^  in  the  midst  of  dirty,  gray,  thin  fluid,  with  very  oflfenšive  odour.  The 
aajoming  tissues  and  organs  wiri  in  these  cases  be  found  stained  and  dark-ooloured. 
It  is  very  comnion  to  tind  gall-stones  in  the  common  duct  or  in  the  gall-bladder. 

Treatment — In  acute  infective  pancreatitis  treatment  practicallj 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  peritonitis  commencing  in  the  supehor  abdominal 
region.  The  pain  at  the  outset  is  so  acute  as  to  necessitate  the  administia- 
tion  of  morphia,  and  the  collapse  will  probablj  demand  stimulants,  which 
on  account  of  the  associated  vomiting  may  have  to  be  given  by  enema. 
In  the  early  stages  the  syinptoms  are  so  indefinite  that  the  indications  for 
surgical  treatment  are  often  not  clear  enough  to  warrant  operation,  and 
until  the  collapse  has  passed  ofT  no  surgical  procedure  would  be  justifiable. 
The  simulation  of  intestinal  obstruction  will  probably  lead  to  efforts  to 
secure  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels  and  relief  to  the  distension.  Just  as  in 
perforative  or  gangrenous  appendicitis  an  early  evacuation  of  the  septic 
matter  is  nece88ary  to  recovery,  so  in  this  equally  lethal  affection  an  early 
exploration  from  the  front  through  the  middle-line  above  the  umbilicus,  or 
from  behind  through  the  left  costo-vertebral  angle,  is  demanded  in  order  to 
evacuate  the  septic  material  and  adopt  free  drainage.  The  after  treatment 
will  be  chiefly  directed  to  combating  shock  and  keeping  up  the  strength 
until  the  materies  morbi,  both  local  and  general,  can  be  thrown  off. 

Subacute  Pancreatitis. — This  may  have  a  sudden  onset,  with  acute  pain 
and  vomiting  associated  with  constipation,  but  the  collapse  is  not  so  marked 
and  may  even  be  absent ;  the  upper  abdominal  region  does  not  become  so 
rapidly  swoIlen,  and  vomiting  is  less  severe  and  less  prolonged.  At  other 
times  the  onset  is  more  gradual,  though  the  symptoms  may  be  similar. 
Tenderness  over  the  pancreas  is  well  marked,  and  on  account  of  the 
tympanites  being  less  than  in  the  acute  form  it  may  be  possible  to  feel  the 
swollen  gland,  especially  under  an  ansesthetic.  Constipation  gives  plače 
to  diarrhcea,  and  pus  or  blood  may  be  noticed  in  the  stools,  which  have  a 
very  foetid  odour.  The  pulse  will  be  less  rapid  and  less  thready  than  in 
the  acute  form,  and  the  temperature  is  more  irregular.  I  have  seen  the 
temperature  reaching  104°  and  105°  F.,  and  yet  the  pulse  to  vary  between 
90  and  110.  The  morning  temperature  may  be  normal,  and  the  evening 
temperature  high  for  several  days  or  even  weeks.  Rigors  may  occur  and 
may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time.  The  pain  occurs  in  paroxysnis,  but 
there  is  also  a  constant  dull  pain  at  the  epigastrium.  The  patient  may  lose 
the  more  urgent  symptom8  and  appear  to  be  really  improving,  but  the  loss 
of  flesh  and  feebleness  continue,  and  relapses  U8ually  occur,  leaving  the 
patient  each  time  more  and  more  feeble,  until  death  supervenes  from 
asthenia.  Albuminuria  is  pretty  constant,  but  glycosuria  is  rarely  present, 
and  lipuria  is  an  uncommon  sjmptom.  As  the  disease  is  less  intense  than 
in  the  fulminating  form,  suppuration  U8ually  occurs. 

If  an  abscess  develop,  the  pus  may  fonn  a  tumour  projecting  in  the 
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saperior  abdominal  r^on,  forming  a  tender  8welling  behind  the  stomach, 
or  perhape  coming  to  the  siirface  above  or  below  that  viscus ;  or  it  maj 
baiTOw  into  eitber  loin,  fonuing  a  perirenal  abscess,  or  passing  under  the 
diaphiagm  it  may  form  a  subphrenic  abscess. 

Oocadonallj  the  pus  may  follow  the  psoas  muBcle  and  form  a  sub- 
peritoneal  abaoeas  in  the  iliac  region,  or  even  passing  over  the  brim  of  the 
pdvis  it  maj  coUect  in  the  left  broad  ligament.  I  have  seen  these  several 
tenninations  in  cases  either  under  my  own  čare  or  under  the  čare  of 
eoUeagues,  and  I  have  operated  four  times  for  abscess  of  the  pancreas. 
Sometimes  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  stomach  and  is  vomited,  or  into  the 
faoirel  and  is  voided  per  anum,  after  which  diarrhoea  maj  continue,  and  pus 
maj  be  seen  firom  time  to  time  as  anj  fresh  collection  forms  and  bursts.  I 
have  seen  both  of  these  methods  of  evacuation  of  the  pus.  With  the  evacua- 
tioii  of  the  abscess  relief  occurs  for  a  time,  and  the  temperature  improves ; 
bot  lelapees  usuallj  occur,  and  a  mild  form  of  septic^mia  persists,  with 
a  hectic  temperature.  Death  is  the  usual  termination,  but  recoverj  maj 
oocor  after  a  tedious  and  prolonged  iUness,  as  in  the  čase  now  related. 

On  17th  March  1900  I  was  asked  bj  Dr.  J.  Glen  of  Middlesborough  to 

9K  a  female  patient,  aged  twentj-six  jears,  when  I  obtained  the  following 

historj: — ^The  patient  was  first  attended  the  last  week  of  December  1899.  Her 

Sfmptoms  then  indicated  a  chronic  form  of  djspepsia,  with  recurrent  attacks 

cf  diarrhoea,  the  latter  associated  with  indurated  faeces.    No  relief  from  treat- 

ment  lesolted     The  main  sjmptoms  at  this  time  were  general  t jmpanitic 

oondition  of  abdomen,  with  tenderness  over  the  sigmoid  fiexure,  no  accelera- 

tion  of  pulse,  and  no  rise  of  temperature.     About  the  second  week  in  Januarj 

1900,  the  diarrhoea  stili  persisting,  a  good  deal  of  fresh  blood  was  present 

with  each  evacuation,  thus  giving  one  the  idea  of  djsenterj.     Then  retch- 

ms  and  vomiting  set  in,  but  this  condition  was  probablj  set  up  bj  the  free 

ezhibition  of  powder  of  ipecacuanha.     This  state  continued  more  or  less  for 

apward8  of  a  fortnight,  when  improvement  set  in.     The  tjmpanites  dis- 

appeared,  the  tenderness  of  the  left  groin  became  less,  there  was  less  sick- 

nesB,  and  desire  for  food  retumed.     The  diarrhoea  abated,  there  being  onlj 

one  or  two  evacuations  in  the  twent j-four  hours,  the  motions  being  formed. 

The  improvement  continued  till  the  second  week  in  Februarj.     The  patient 

at  this  time,  having  gained  tlesh,  was  dailj  gaining  strength,  and  was  able 

to  sit  up  in  her  dr^ing-gown  for  a  time  each  daj.      A  relapse  took  plače, 

aocompanied  with  much  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  constant  sickness, 

retom  of  diarrhoea  with  blood  in  the  stools,  rapid  einaciation,  and  quick 

polse  with  rise  of  temperature.    This  condition  persisted  in  spite  of  ali  treat- 

ment.      There  had  never  been  blood  in  the  vomited  matter  except  once, 

when  there  was  a  slight  streak,  as  if  it  might  have  come  from  the  pharjnx 

doring  the  act  of  severe  retching.     Since  the  relapse  there  had  developed  a 

doli  area  with  tenderness  over  the  pancreas,  but  the  degree  of  tenderness 

>'aned  from  daj  to  daj.     At  one  time  there  was  retention  of  urine,  after- 

wardB  incontinence ;  no  albumin  or  sugar  was  present.      Ha^morrhage  was 

verj  profuse,  the  blood  being  gruel-like  and  mixed  with  stools  which  were 

verj  ofiTenaive.      Dr.  Glen  showed  me  the  report  of  the  Clinical  Research 

Aasociation  of  an  exainination  of  the  fseces,  which  contained  some  blood 

and  pus,  but  no  ceUs  suggestive  of  growth,  and  no  tubercle  bacilli.     "VVhen 

I  aaw  the  patient  she  was  looking  verj  ill  and  emaciated,  with  feeble,  quick 

polse;  there  wa8  tenderness  in  the  superior  abdominal  region,  with  rigid 

recti,  but  none  along  the  course  of  the  colon  either  on  the  right  or  left  side. 

Examiuation  under  an  ansesthetic  revealed  a  swelling  in  the  situation  of 

the  pancreas,  but  no  fluctuation  could  be  made  out.    As  there  was  resonance 
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in  front  of  it,  it  wa8  clearlv  behind  the  stomach,  and  from  its  pusition  it  wa8 
above  the  colon.  Before  the  ansesthetic  the  patient  said  there  was  rezj 
great  tendemess  on  pressure  over  the  swelling  in  the  epigastriuni.  The 
rectal  examination  was  negative,  except  that  there  wa8  bsdlooning.  We 
made  a  diagnosis  of  suppurative  pancreatitis,  the  abecess  having  discharged 
into  the  boweL  I  ad\'ised  five  grains  of  salol,  two  grains  of  quinine,  and 
half  a  grain  of  opium,  to  be  given  thrice  dailj,  the  patient  to  be  watched 
with  a  yiew  to  the  testing  of  her  temperature,  pulse,  eta  Plasmon  and 
somatose  dissolved  in  broth,  tea,  etc,  were  ordered,  as  the  patient  could  not 
take  milk.  The  que8tion  of  operation  wa8  raised  and  dismissed,  to  be 
further  considered  in  about  a  week  or  ten  dajs,  as  she  wa8  at  the  tirne  toa 
feeble  to  bear  even  an  erploratoij  incision.  From  this  time  improvement 
steadilj  occurred,  and  when  I  8aw  her  again  in  a  fortnight  she  was  picking 
up  distinctlj,  though  there  was  stili  well-marked  tendemess  over  the 
pancreaa  In  June  she  had  gained  nearlj  a  stone  and  a  half  in  weight, 
looked  much  better,  and  could  take  her  food  well ;  there  was,  however,  stili 
a  little  rigiditj  of  the  recti  and  some  tendemess,  though  no  distinct  tumour 
of  the  paucreaa  The  diarrhoea  had  disappeared,  and  there  wa8  neither  pus 
nor  blood  in  the  motions, 

Post-ntorteia  Appearances, — lu  suppurative  pancreatitis,  which  is  for  tlie  most 
part  subacute,  there  may  be  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  pas  throughoat  the  gland,  the 
ducts  beinK  full  of  muco*pus,  and  suppuration  being  found  in  the  gland  alonff  the 
course  of  the  excretory  channels,  penetrating  to  the  inter-oellular  space,  and  ronn- 
ing  separate  collections  of  pus  in  a  similar  way  to  that  which  takes  plače  in  the 
liver  in  suppurative  cholangitis.  If  the  pancreatitis  is  limited  to  one  or  more 
regions  of  the  gland  the  pus  may  then  collect  and  form  an  abscess  of  variable  size 
composed  of  broken-down  tissue  with  disintegrated  i&t  and  pus,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual  in  these  cases  to  tind  haemorrhage  into  the  absoess  cavitv  giving  the  pas  a 
chocolate  colour,  though  at  times  there  may  be  an  absence  of  blood,  and  the  pus 
may  then  be  laudable. 

There  is  usually  peripanereatitis,  and  it  is  common  to  iind  effiision  of  a  thin 
grayish  fluid  containing  pus  cells  in  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity.  A  localised 
abscess  may  project  into  the  lesser  cavitv  of  the  peritoneum,  and  passing  forward 
it  may  tend  to  point  above  the  stomach.  In  otner  cases  a  leakage  of  pas  may 
occur  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  producing  peritonitis,  at  first  of  the  lesser  and 
later  of  the  greater  peritoneal  sac.  If  the  abscess  bursts  behind  the  peritoneum 
it  may  burrow  backwards  and  form  a  perirenal  absoess ;  or  passing  further  in 
front  of  the  psoas  sheath  it  may  either  simulate  an  iliac  abscess  pointing  above 
Foupart^s  ligament,  or  proceeding  farther  towards  the  pehis  it  may  form  a  pelvic 
abscess.  I  have  seen  and  opcrated  on  ali  these  forms.  In  three  cases  I  have 
known  the  pus  to  burst  into  the  stomach  and  into  the  boweL 

Treatment, — The  subacute  form  of  pancreatitis  is  much  more  amenable 
to  treatment,  as  the  indications  are  so  much  more  definite,  and  there  is 
more  time  for  careful  cousideration ;  and  though  it  has  usually  only  been 
attacked  when  an  abscess  has  formed,  and  is  manifestlj  making  its  way  to 
the  surface,  yet  there  is  no  reasou  why  in  some  cases  surgical  treatment 
should  not  be  adopted  at  an  earUer  stage.  As  in  the  acute  condition,  morphia 
may  be  required  to  reUeve  the  paroxysmal  pain,  and  stimulants  and  food  by 
the  rectum  to  relieve  the  collapse  and  support  the  strength.  The  disten- 
sion,  if  present,  may  also  demand  attention,  and  may  have  to  be  relieved  by 
lavage  of  the  stomach  and  turpentine  enemata,  or  by  the  administration  of 
calomel  by  the  mouth.  Calomel  is  also  of  beneht  by  acting  as  an  intestinal 
antiseptic,  for  vrhich  purpose  it  may  be  given  in  small  repeated  doses,  or  in 
doses  of  five  grains,  foUovred  by  a  saline  aperient.  As  soon  as  the  constipa- 
tion  is  relieved  diarrhoea  is  apt  to  supervene,  vrhen  salol  and  bismuth,  with 
small  doses  of  opium,  may  be  given.  If  surgical  treatment  is  decided  on,  a 
median  incision  al>ove  the  umbilicus  will  enable  the  operator  to  palpate  the 
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\ittxicrea8  and  locate  any  incipient  collection  of  pus,  which,  if  practicable, 

should  be  evacuated  by  a  posterior  incision  in  the  left  or  right  costo- 

tertebral  angle;  or  failing  that  possibilitj,  the  collection  of  pus  inay  be 

ispirated  and  the  cavitj  opened  and  packed  with  gauze,  which  may  be 

biought  forward  through  a  large  rubber  drainage-tube,  which  will  in  the 

ooane  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  establish  a  track  isolated 

bom  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.     In  one  čase  I  was  able  to  do  this,  but 

the  operation  wa8  undertaken  at  too  late  a  stage  to  be  successful;  and  though 

the  patient  lived  two  or  three  day8  afterward8,  the  evacuation  of  the  pus 

seemed  to  make  very  little  diiference  to  the  general  septic  condition  previou8ly 

eiisting,  and  death  occurred  from  increasing  debility  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  method  adopted  had,  however,  been  successful  from  the  point  of  view 

of  diainage,  and  the  track  of  the  gauze  and  tube  was  isolated  from  the 

general  peritoneal  cavity.      If  a  definite  abscess  form  and  approach  the 

Borface  in  front  or  in  eitber  loin,  the  treatment  will  be  that  of  incision  and 

dninage,  as  in  the  čase  of  any  other  abdominal  abscess.     Of  four  cases  on 

which  I  bave  operated  two  recovered  completely,  one  recovered  from  the  opera- 

ti(m,  but  died  a  few  weeks  later  from  debility.      The  fourth  čase  is  the  one 

jiMt  referred  to.     The  strength  must  be  maintained  by  careful  feeding  and 

the  judiciouB  administration  of  stimulants.     It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a 

aharp  look-out  for  further  collections  of  pus  and  for  subphrenie  abscess  or 

empyema,  which  on  recognition  will  need  treatment. 

Chronie  Pancreatitis, — Chronic  pancreatitis,  at  first  hypertrophic,  but 
later  cirrhotic,  is  U8ually  considered  to  be  a  very  rare  disease,  but  experience 
wocdd  lead  me  to  believe  it  to  be  a  much  more  common  afifection  than  the 
acate  or  subacute  forms,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  C£ises  put  down  as 
malignant  disease  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  terminating  fatally  may 
be  caaes  of  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis.     My  reason  for  this  belief  is 
8bown  in  the  cases  related  below,  selected  out  of  twenty  cases  on  which  I 
have  operated.     My  experience  bas  resulted  from  my  having  operated  on  a 
large  nomber  of  cases  of  jaundice  depending  on  obstruction  to  the  common 
bile-duct;  the  obstructive  jaundice,  wasting,  paroxy8mal  atteujks  of  pain, 
and  ague-like  seizures  having  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  gall-stones,  and 
the  absence  of  relief  by  medical  treatment  having  rendered  surgical  treat- 
ment nece88ary.     My  first  čase  of  this  nature,  which  occurred  in  1892,  was 
a  revelation  to  me,  as  the  patient  was  extremely  ill  before  the  operation, 
whicb  wa8  in  fact  undertaken  too  late ;  and  as  there  was  the  opportunity 
of  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  absence  of  malignant  disease  or  of  other 
caoae  than  the  chronic  pancreatitis  and  associated  jaundice  to  account  for 
the  death  was  directly  proved. 

This  form  of  pancreatitis  is  quite  distinct  from  the  acute  or  subacute 
fcnrm,  though  I  think  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  latter  cases  end  in 
chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis.  It  usually  arises  by  extension  of  the 
inflammation  from  the  pancreatic  ducts  to  the  interlobular  tissues,  and  is 
generally  dependent  on  gall-stones  in  the  common  duct,  which  lead  to  the 
entrance  of  organisms  from  the  duodenum  that  multiply  in  the  retained 
secretion  both  in  the  pancreatic  and  bile  ducts,  and  so  set  up  an  infective 
cholangitis  and  pancreatitis.  A  merely  temporary  block  in  the  common 
duct  raay  produce  pancreatitis,  and  the  infection  once  started  may  lead  to 
8welling  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  thus  to  pressure  on  and  partial 
ooclasion  of  the  common  bile-duct  and  Wirsung's  duct,  in  this  way  account- 
ing  for  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms  after  the  obstruction  has  passed 
away  and  for  the  relief  by  drainage,  as  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  my  lecture 
at  the  London  rolyclinic. 
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Pancreatic  lithiasis,  or  gastric,  pyloric,  or  duodenal  ulcer,  may  also  pro- 
duce  interstitial  pancreatitis.      Its  course  varies.     The  onset  maj  be  qait6 
gradual  and  painless,  or  maj  be  ushered  in  bj  a  severe  pain  at  the  epi- 
gastrium,  followed  bj  jaundice  resembling  a  gall-stone  attack,  and  aseodated 
with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  perhaps  followed  hj  a  feeling  of  chillineflB, 
or  even  a  rigor.     The  pain,  however,  is  not  over  the  gall-bladder,  and  does 
not  pass  round  the  right  side  to  the  subscapular  region,  but  is  central,  and 
passes  backwards  to  the  midscapular  region  or  round  the  left  side,  thuB 
resembling  stomach  rather  than  gall-bladder  pain.     The  tender  spot  iB 
usuallj  an  inch  above  the  umbUicus  in  the  middle  line,  and  not  over  the 
gall-bladder,  as  in  cholelithiasis  pure  and  simple.     When  once  jaundice  has 
come  on,  it  tends  to  deepen  with  each  attack,  until  it  becomes  continuons 
and  chronic.     The  paroxy8m8  of  pain  may  be  repeated,  more  or  lesa  &e- 
quently ;  or  there  may  be  no  paroxy8mal  pain,  merely  a  dull  ache,  deeply 
seated,  burning  and   boring  in  character.      A  swelling  of  the  pancreas 
may  sometimes  be  made  out;  but  as  the  recti  are  rigid  because  of  the 
pain  and  tenderuess  in  the  epigastrium,  it  can  usually  only  be  discovered 
under  ancesthesia. 

Loss  of  flesh  and  strength  are  well-marked  symptoms  in  ali  cases. 
Vomiting  may  in  some  cases  be  absent,  but  there  are  usually  a  want  of 
appetite  and  flatulent  dyspepsia,  and  always  a  sense  of  fulness  and  weight 
at  the  epigastrium  for  some  time  after  food.  Jaundice  is  not  nece8sarily 
present  at  iirst,  though  it  is  usually  present  at  some  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  is  often  well  marked ;  but,  as  was  pointed  out  some  year8  ago  by  Dr. 
Walker  of  Peterborough,  the  stools  are  white  even  when  the  pancreatic 
iluid  alone  is  absent  from  the  intestina  Diarrhoea  is  often  present,  and  the 
stools  are  otTensive  and  may  be  fatty.  Albuminuria  is  common,  and 
glycosuria  may  occur,  but  the  latter  is  probably  only  present  in  cases  where 
the  whole  gland  is  affected.  Fever  may  be  absent,  but  in  some  cases  the 
temperature  runs  a  hectic  course,  always  rising  in  the  evening  and  falling 
in  the  morning.  This  is  especially  the  čase  where  ague-like  paroxysms 
occur.  These  varieties  probalJv  depend  on  the  character  of  the  infection 
in  the  pancreatic  and  bile-ducts,  and  also  on  the  amount  of  obstruction 
present.  Where  jaundice  is  present  the  pulse  may  be  abnormally  slow ; 
and  even  when  the  temperature  is  raised  the  pulse-rate  is  not  much 
elevateil,  though  the  character  of  the  pulse  may  be  poor.  In  the  later 
sUigi^s,  es|XH3ially  if  the  disease  be  associated  with  jaundice,  hsemorrhages 
fnnn  the  nosi>  and  the  bovrel,  vouiiting  of  blood,  and  petechise  *in  the 
skiu  8ho\v  marktHl  blood  d<^*neration,  and  death  ensues  from  increasing 
weaknesii. 

In  the  mor\^  chronic  cases,  especiallv  when  there  is  contraction  of  the 
head  of  the  jvi\nen^as»  there  will  be  found  a  tumoiir  formed  by  the  distended 
gall-bUuUler,  just  as  there  is  in  caneer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  for 
Nvhieli  diseiise  ohnniio  interstitial  pancreatitis  is  then  apt  to  be  mistaken 
and  a  hoiH>les8  pn^nivsis  ^iven.  In  such  cases  the  gall-bladder  will  be 
tVnuul  to  Ih^  di^tendeil  \vith  muous,  the  bile  which  first  fiUed  it  having 
lHHH>ine  gnulurtllv  alvk^rUnl,  the  l>aokwani  pressure  having  prevented  &eah 
bile  fi\nu  entering  the  duet^  Tliis  mav  occur  so  gradu^j  as  to  be  pain- 
Uv^»  and  tlieu  tlie  ^Ul-bladder  is  froo  from  tondemess,  which  is  seldom  the 
eaiH>  \vlien  tlie  disteuMou  i;^  due  to  gall-^toues;. 

/><\iy«t»**<c{.--Tlie  dia^juiv^s  of  elmniic  interstitial  pancreatitis  has  to  be 
uuuK^  ftvm  grtll^stoutv^  lu  tlie  ovnumou  duet,  caneer  of  the  head  of  the 
piiuertviH,  eaucer  of  tiu*  Uver  auvi  lultsdueti?,  and  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
bile-duot«.     Fnnu  ^U-^tones  th«»  dia^noe^  is  of  no  great  importance,  since 
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Ihe  two  diseases  are  often  associated  and  the  treatment  is  the  same  ;  never- 
thelefls,  it  m&j  be  possible   to  make  a  diagnosis  of  gall-stones  bj  the 
iBqiience  of  long  antecedent  history  of  spasms  without  jaundice,  then  hj  a 
tevere  attack  of  pain  followed  by  jaundice,  and  after  a  time  by  recurring 
(tins  with  increase  of  the  icterus  associated  with  ague-like  attacks.     The 
abience  of  tumoiir  is  more  common  in  gall-stones  than  in  chronic  pan- 
cnatitis,  though  in  the  latter  the  gall-bladder  maj  be  found  contracted  at 
timea.    Although  in  pancreatitis  there  is  usually  less  pain,  at  times  the 
ptroijsmal  attacks  maj  be  equall7  as  severe  as  in  gall-stone  seizures.     The 
tendernefis  in  the  latter  čase,  however,  will  be  over  the  gall-bladder,  and  in 
ibe  former  at  the  middle  line  where  the  swollen  gland  can  sometimes  be 
idt,  espedallj  if  the  examination  is  made  under  anaesthesia ;  moreover, 
the  radSating  pain  in  gall-stones  is  towards  the  right,  and  in  pancreatitis 
toiuds  the  left  or  to  the  mid-scapnlar  region.     In  cancer  of  the  head  of 
the  pancreas  the  onset  is  usuallj  gradual  and  painless,  and  the  disease 
eenoallj  occurs  later  in  life,  usually  after  fortj  jears  of  age.     It  is  preceded 
hj  gen^al  failure  of  health,  and  when  the  jaundice  supervenes  it  becomes 
tbaolate  and  unvarjing,  and  is  nearlj  alwa7s  associated  with  a  tumour  of 
the  gaU-bladder,  which  generallj  attains  a  large  size  and  shows  no  tender- 
nenon  manipulation.     The  liver  enlarges  from  the  biliarj  stasis,  but  there 
are  no  nodules  to  be  felt.     In  some  cases  of  cancer  of  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  a  hard  nodular  tumour  maj  be  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
distended  gall-bladder.     Eitremelj  rapid  loss  of  weight  and  strength  with 
increaaing  anaemia,  but  without  ague-like  seizures,  and  very  characteristic, 
ind  it  is  common  for  there  to  be  an  absence  of  fever  with  a  slow,  feeble 
pobe,  and  later  ascites  with  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs.     Cancer  of  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  maj,  however,  be  associated  with  infective  cholangitis, 
wfaen  there  will  be  ague-like  attacks  and  continued  fever.     Cancer  of  the 
common  bile-duct  is  rare,  but  when  present  maj  resemble,  and  is  usuallj 
aasociated  with  gall-stones.     In  cancer  of  the  liver  the  irregular  enlarge- 
ment,  the  nodular  feel,  the  rapid  deterioration  of  health,  the  less  intense 
jaundice,  and  the  absence  of  fever  and  paroxjsmal  pains  will  usuallj 
enable  a  diagnosis  to  be  made.     Chronic  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  is  usuallj 
asBOciated  with  an  absence  of  sjmptoms,  except  jaundice  and  some  loss  of 
fleah.     The  entire  absence  of  pain  and  fever  with  the  relief  bj  treatment 
nsoallj  give  rise  to  little  difficultj  in  establishing  a  diagnosis.     In  manj 
cases  a  diagnosis  will  onlj  be  made  bj  an  exploratorj  operation,  then  the 
enlargement  of  the  pancreas  can  be  readilj  felt,  or  if  the  tumour  be  small 
the  head  of  the  pancreas  maj  be  found  to  be  hard  and  perhaps  nodular  like 
acirrhus  cancer.      If  ascites   be    present   the   tumour   will    probablj   be 
malignant.     The  Ijmphatic  glands  in  the  lesser  omentum  maj  be  enlarged 
in  both  cancer  and  chronic  pancreatitis,  but  in  the  latter  thej  will  be 
diflciete  and  soft,  in  the  former  hard  and  perhaps  infiltrating.     Adhesions 
are  usuallj  associated  with  chronic  pancreatitis,  but  are  generali j  abseut  in 
canoer. 

Cask  L— Chronic  Pancreatitis  ;  Cholecystot(ymy  ;  Cure. — ^A  man,  aged  45  years, 
wma  aent  to  me  on  25th  Oct.  1898.  by  Dr.  J.  B.  JBerrv,  of  Keighley.  The  patient 
wma  verj  deeplj  jaundiced,  and  told  me  that  he  haa  lost  a  stone  in  weight  since 
tbe  onset  of  nis  illness  five  weeks  before.  He  gave  the  historj  of  having  had 
attacks  of  pain  referred  to  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  nine  years  previously, 
bat  thej  were  unaccompanied  bv  jaundice,  and  passed  off  after  prolonged  treat- 
ment. Prom  that  time  onward  ne  had  been  free  from  attacks  of  pain  up  to  the 
onset  of  the  present  illness  žive  weeks  before,  when  he  was  suddenlv  seized  with 
severe  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  became  jaundiced.  The  pain  has 
recarrea  dailj,  and  nad  been  so  severe  as  to  necessitate  his  taking  morphia. 
VOL.  IX  6 
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Dr.  Berry  noticed  a  8welliiig  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder  a  fortnight  after 
the  onset  of  his  illness,  and  there  was  ali  along  well-]narked  tendemess  at  the 
epigastrium,  with  graduallv  increasing  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  patient'8 
general  health  rapidly  failed,  and  the  loss  of  flesh  was  well  marked.  When  I 
saw  him  he  looked  pinched  and  ill,  he  wa8  verj  deeply  jaundiced,  and  the  urine 
was  loaded  with  litniiites,  but  contained  neither  albumin  nor  sugar.  There  wen 
well-marked  tendemess  at  the  epigastrium  and  a  smooth  tumoor,  which  wa8  not 
very  tender.  in  the  gall-bladder  region  *  the  liver  was  enlarged,  and  the  edge  iras 
smooth,  ana  coold  easily  be  felt  an  incn  below  the  costal  margin.  A  diagnosis  of 
gall-stones  in  the  common  bile-duct  was  made,  and  the  patient  was  admitted  into 
the  Leeds  general  Infimiary.  The  operation  waB  performed  on  27th  Sept.,  1898. 
On  opening  the  abdomen  numerous  adhesions  betweenj  the  gall-bladder  ana  liver 
and  the  pyloras,  colon,  omentum.  and  duodenum  were  found.  The  gall-bladder 
was  dightly  distended,  but  no  gall-stones  were  felt  either  in  it  or  in  the  cystic  or 
common  duct.  There  was,  however,  a  hard  nodular  8welling  of  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  which  at  the  tirne  was  thought  to  be  malig^iant.  In  order  to  give  relief 
the  adhesions  were  detached,  and  the  eall-bladder  was  drained  by  cholecy8totomy. 
On  Oct.  28th,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Berry  telling  him  that  I  feared  the  disease  of  iae 
pancreas  might  be  maligpiant,  but  there  was  a  po6sibility  of  its  being  a  chronic 
pancreatitis.  On  Nov.  5th  I  wrote  a  letter  to  this  effect :  ^  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  teli  you  that  your  patient  has  improved  very  much.  and  the  jaundice  haB 
nearlv  disappeared.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  tumour  of  tne  head  of  the  pancreas 
may  nave  been  inflammatory  and  not  malignant.  At  the  time  of  operation  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not  quite  hard  enough  for  a  malig^nant  tumoor,  but 
under  the  circamstances  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  you  my  suspicions.''  From  that 
time  onwardb  recovery  was  uninterrupted,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  with 
the  wound  closed  within  the  month.  in  December  1899,  the  patient,  at  the  kind 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Berrv,  called  to  report  himself  to  me.  He  looked  perfectlv 
hearthy,  and  had  gained  over  a  stone  in  weight  since  his  retum  home.  He  had 
neither  pain  nor  tenderness,  and  he  said  that  he  felt  as  well  as  if  he  had  never 
ailed  anything.  The  scar  was  firm,  the  liver  was  normal,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  tendemess  in  the  gall-bladder  r^on. 

Čase  II. — Chronic  Pancreatitis  ;  Choicct/štotomt/ ;   Cure.  —  The  patient  wa8  a 
man  aged  45  vears,  residing  at  Pickering.    On  .19th  March,  1898,  he  was  brought 
to  see  me  by  Mr.  G.  V.  Rooertson,  of  Pickering,  the  history  being  that  he  had  been 
well  up  to  twelve  months  before,  when  he  began  to  ha  ve  painful  attacks  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  ending  in  vomiting,  but  not  followed  by  jaundice  until  an 
attack  on  Ist  January,  1898,  since  which  time  he  had  been  deeply  and  continuou8ly 
jaundiced.    He  had  also  from  that  time  onwards  had  ague-liKe  attacks,  and  two 
days  before  seeing  me  he  had   had  within  twenty-four  hours  three  of  these 
seizures,  each  accompanied  by  pain.    Within  a  twelyemonth  he  had  lost  2  st.  8  Ib. 
in  weight.    On  examining  him  there  was  some  swelling  in  the  gall-bladder  region, 
but  no  tendemess.    The  liver  was  a  little  enlarged,  but  the  margins  felt  smooth. 
There  was  decided  tendemess  in  the  middle  line  j  ust  above  the  umbilicusL  and  on 
deep  pressure  the  pain  was  considerable,  and  an  indefinite  fulness  coula  be  felt. 
The  diagnosis  of  ^11-stones  in  the  common  duct  was  made,  and  an  operation  wa8 
advised.    The  patient  was  operated  on  at  a  surgical  home  on  Marcn  30th,  when 
the  eall-bladder  was  found  to  be  slightlv  distended  and  surrounded  by  adhesions 
to  the  pylorus,  duodenum«  colon,  and  omentum.     No  gall-stones  could  be  dis- 
covered,  but  there  was  a  swelling  of  the  head  and  the  first  two  inches  of  the 
pancreas,  which,  though  nodular  and  irregular,  was  not  very  hard.    This  extended 
farther  to  the  right  than  normal,  so  as  to  cover  in  the  lower  end  of  the  common 
bile-duct.     Cholecystotomy  was  performed.      \Vithin  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
operation  nearly  four  pints  of  very  offensive  bile  were  dischar^ed  throuffh  the 
tube.     A  specimen  was  examined  by  the  Clinical  Research  Association,  ana  their 
report  was  as  follows  :— '*  The  bile  contains  both  staphylococci  and  streptococci,  but 
no  bacillus  coli  communis  could  be  found  either  under  the  microscope  or  in  the 
culture,"    Fearing  that  the  disease  might  be  malignant,  and  the  patient  being  so 
extremely  weak  and  ill  1  ga  ve  a  poor  prognosis,  but  in  a  few  days  I  was  a^  to 
write :  **The  patient  is  pn^ressine  very  satisfactorily,  though  he  is  stiU  pro- 
foundly  weak.     Rile  has  appearea  in   the  motions,  so  that  the  obstmction  is 
evidently  overci^uie.    The  lx>wels  have  l^een  moved  naturally,  and  the  patient  is 
less  deeply  jaundiced  and  Kn^king  liettor  Kt*nerally,''    On  April  6th  I  was  able  to 
report  that  he  was  tak  ing  fixxi  welK  and  tliat  bile  was  passing  freely  in  the 
motions.    He  had  had  no  roourrenco  ot  the  shivering  attacks.    TSe  drainage  wa8 
continued  for  fourtetni  davs.    On  the  ži^h  the  patient  retumed  home.    The  urine 
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'wiB  then  free  from  bile^  and  the  motions  were  asBuming  a  Datural  colour :  he  was 

tiking  food  well,  gainin^  flesh,  and  looking  better  generallj.    I  stili,  nowever. 

ga^  a  goarded  prognosis,  though  I  said  tnat  I  hoped  that  the  tumour  woula 

prave  to  be  inflAmniatory  and  not  malignant.     From   that  tirne  onward  his 

vogress  to  reooverj  was  extremely  rapid.    A  report  I  had  of  his  condition  from 

Mr.  Bobertson  a  few  months  later  said  that  he  was  perfectly  well  in  every  respect, 

ud  that  he  had  f  ally  regained  his  lost  weight.    I  heard  of  this  patient  two  years 

liter  his  operation  and  he  was  stili  in  perfectly  good  health. 

These  cases  are  given  as  characteristic  examples  out  of  twenty  patients  that  I 
biv«  oipeanted  on. 

Treaiment  —  The  course  and  treatment  of  chronic  interstitial  pan- 
cnatitis  are  exemplified  in  the  casesrelated.    Doubtless  in  some  of  these.the 
Dtnipulation  of  the  indurated  tumour  detached  calculi  impacted  in  the 
doct,  bat  in  others  the  relief  of  tension  as  the  result  of  draining  the  bile- 
dncts  bj  cholecjstotomj  or  cholecjst-enterostomj  indirectly  drained  the 
piocreatic  duct  and  thus  led  to  a  subsidence  of  the  pancreatitis,  then  to  an 
opemng  of  the  common  duct  hj  the  rehef  of  the  tension,  and  so  to  a  cure 
d  ibe  patient     The  simulation  of  malignant  disease  of  the  head  of  the  , 
pmcreas  hj  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis  would  make  me  hesitate  to 
dedine  operation  in  an7  čase  of  distended  gall-bladder  where  the  patient  is 
in  t  oondition  to  bear  it,  or  even  in  anj  čase  of  chronic  jaundice  without 
distension  of  the  gall-bladder  where  the  general  health  was  deteriorating ; 
18  thoogh  it  should  be  recognised  that  if  the  disease  be  reallj  malignant 
Teij  little  good  will  be  done,  and  life  maj  even  be  shortened  or  onlj 
prolonged  for  a  short  time,  jet  if  the  disease  prove   to  be  chronic  pan- 
creatitis a  real  and  permanent  cure  maj  be  brought  about.     If  a  calculus 
be  felt  embedded  in  the  head  of  the  pancreas  or  impacted  in  the  pancreatic 
duct  it  maj  be  reached  through  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  bj  lajing 
open  the  papilla  and  exploring  the  duct,  or  bj  dividing  the  peritoneum 
paflsing  between  the  duodenum  and  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  then 
cntting  through  the  overljing  pancreas  on  the  concretion.     If  the  papilla 
be  indsed  it  does  not  require  suture,  and  in  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
erplored   the   ducts  bj   the  duodenal  route   there   bas   been   no   serious 
kemorrhage ;  the  anterior  duodenal  opening  requires  closing  bj  a  mucous 
and  a  serous  suture.     Drainage  of  the  right  kidnej  pouch  for  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours  is  advisable,  though  not  alvvajs  necessarj,  and  this  best 
dooe  hj  a  štab  wound  at  the  most  dependent  part. 

For  attacking  the  head  of  the  pancreas  or  the  pancreatic  duct  a 
Tertical  incision  should  be  made  through  the  right  rectus  and  not  in  the 
middle  lina  In  ali  cases  of  deep  jaundice  I  prescribe  chloride  of  calcium 
in  20  to  30  grain  doses  thrice  dailj  for  twenty-four  or  fortj-eight  hours 
befoie  operation,  and  give  it  in  enema  for  forty-eight  hours  afterwards  in 
60-grain  doses  thrice  dailj. 

Cysts  of  Pancreas 

The  term  pancreatic  cjst  has  been  applied  rather  looselj  so  as  to 
inclade  ali  cjsts  occurriug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pancreas  as  well  as 
trne  cjBts  of  the  pancreas  itself.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jordan  Lloyd 
(B.  Mi  J.  1892),  many  of  these  so-called  pancreatic  cjsts  result  from  an 
aocamolation  of  fluid  in  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac,  this  being  especiallj  true 
of  tumours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pancreas  following  on  injury. 

CjTBts  in  the  transverse  meso-colon  and  in  the  omentum  have  also  been 
fieqaentlv  included  under  the  term  pancreatic  cjst,  so  that  it  is  impractic- 
abfe  to  make  a  satisfactorj  studj  of  the  subject  from  manj  of  the  reported 

I,  or  to  rely  on  the  accuracj  of  statistical  evidence. 
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Though  cjsts  maj  develop  independentlj  in  the  interlobular  tissuee  d 
the  pancreas,  trne  pancreatic  cjsts  are  probablj  nearlj  alwa78  retention 
cjsts,  the  result  of  obstruction  in  the  ducts  due  to  calculi  or  to  changee  in 
the  walls  of  the  ducts,  the  result  of  catarrhal  ulceration  or  other  forms  of 
inflammation. 

Senn  pointed  out  (Amer,  Jour.  of  Med,  Sd.  1885)  that  a  sudden  com- 
plete  obstruction  of  the  pancreatic  duct  did  not  lead  to  cjstic  changes 
unless  there  wa8  at  the  same  time  some  disease  of  the  gland  iteelf. 

As  in  the  kidney,  so  probablj  in  the  pancreas,  a  sudden  obstruction  will 
lead  to  atrophj,  but  a  graduallj  increasing  obstruction  to  hjdronephroaiB 
in  the  kidnej,  and  to  cjst  in  the  pancreas. 

The  relation  of  cjsts  of  the  pancreas  to  injurj  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
though  manj  of  these  cases  are  caused  bj  effiision  into  the  lesser  peritoneal 
sac,  some  maj  be  due  to  a  laceration  of  the  pancreas  without  rupture  of  th^ 
capsule,  and  then  to  accumulation  of  secretion  and  blood,  which  rapidlj" 
increases  until  a  cjst  is  formed. 

Haemorrhagic  cjsts  in  the  pancreas  are  probabl j  nearl j  alwa js  traumatio, 
the  exceptions  being  few;  but  pancreatic  hsemorrhages  do  undoubtedlj 
occur  apart  from  injurj  in  some  unexplained  waj,  perhaps  due  to  reflex 
nerve  infiuence,  and  a  cUsruption  of  the  soft  pancreatic  tissues  maj  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  c jst. 

I  have  operated  on  a  čase  of  so-called  false  pancreatic  cjst  dependent  on 
tubercular  peritonitis,  leading  to  efiftision  in  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac,  this 
limited  effiision  being  easilj  explained  bj  the  fact  that  two  jears  previouslj 
the  patient  was  apparentlj  cured  of  tubercular  peritonitis  bj  suprapubic 
drainage,  which  led  to  the  obUteration  of  the  greater  peritoneal  sac,  so  that 
when  there  wa8  a  recurrence  of  disease,  effusion  could  onlj  occur  in  the 
imobliterated  lesser  cavitj,  leading  to  a  swelling  in  the  superior  abdominal 
region. 

I  have  also  operated  on  a  false  pancreatic  cjst  due  to  traumatism,  the 
injurj  being  verj  slight  and  scarcelj  recognisable  as  an  accident,  namelj, 
the  sudden  pressure  of  a  knife-board  on  the  epigastrium,  caused  bj  a  slip  of 
the  foot  when  a  butler  was  cleaning  knives,  leading  him  to  slip  forward,  but 
not  to  fall  against  his  board.  At  the  operation  a  week  later  I  found  not 
onlj  the  lesser  sac  full  of  sanguineous  fluid,  but  also  the  greater  peritoneal 
cavitj  containing  a  quantit j  of  the  same  fluid,  which  had  passed  through  a 
small  rent  in  the  great  omentum  just  below  the  stomach. 

Si/mptoms. — In  some  C£ises  of  true  pancreatic  cjst,  colickj  sjmptoms 
like  gall-stone  attacks  have  preceded  the  formation  of  the  cjst  for  months 
or  jears,  but  in  others  there  have  been  no  premonitorj  sjmptoms  bejond 
slight  digestive  disturbances,  until  the  tumour  has  been  noticed,  and  then 
the  sjmptoms  have  been  those  due  to  pressure  on  the  stomach,  and  short- 
ness  of  breath  due  to  interference  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm. 

Gljcosuria  and  fat  in  the  stools  are  quite  exceptional  sjmptoms,  and 
when  present  are  probablj  due  to  the  whole  of  the  pancreas  being  involved, 
which  is  unusuaL 

Loss  of  flesh  maj  occur  as  the  result  of  interference  with  digestion, 
and  when  pain  is  present,  as  the  result  of  the  painful  attacks  resembling 
cholelithiasis. 

The  tumour  if  sessile  is  fixed,  but  if  the  attachment  be  not  verj  broad 
the  top  of  the  tumour  maj  have  a  range  of  motion  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  will 
then  descend  with  respiration ;  it  is  situated  behind  the  stomach,  and  on 
distending  that  organ  with  COg  the  dulness  will,  as  a  rule,  be  quite  hidden. 

In  one  čase  on  vrhich  I  operated,  a  large  cjst  of  the  bodj  and  tail  of 
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the  pancreas  extended  well  up  under  the  left  costal  arch,  and  made  the 

oae  leaemble  a  cjst  of  the  spleen.     In  another,  the  close  apposition  of 

the  cjBt  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  its  moving  with  the  liver  on  deep  in- 

ipration,  the  displacement  of  the  stomach  downwards,  and  the  slow  growth 

A  the  tumour,  led  to  the  suspicion  of  its  being  a  cjst  of  the  liver. 

If  the  tomour  be  at  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  it  maj  project  into  the 
Un  and  resemble  a  renal  cjst,  but,  as  a  rule,  bimanual  palpation  enables 
the  kidnej  to  be  made  out  separatelj. 

Ttpping  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  or  treatment  should  never  be  adopted, 
m  it  involves  risk  of  perforation  of  viscera  and  of  eztravasation,  and  is 
ittended  with  more  danger  than  esploratorj  incision. 

Pancreatic  cjsts  may  occur  at  any  age.  They  have  been  noticed  in 
infcncj  and  in  extreme  old  age,  but  they  usually  occnr  between  twenty 
iiidforty. 

Tbe  aocompanying  diagrams  show  the  comparison  between  efTusion  into 
the  lesBer  periton^  sac  and  true  cy8t  of  the  pancreas. 

Treatment. — As  regards  treatment,  pancreatic  cyst8  present  a  direct 
aotithesis  to  ovarian  cysts,  for  in  the  latter  drainage  is  disastrous,  and 
raDoval  the  best  treatment,  whereas  in  the  former  removal  is  rarely  justifi- 
tUe,  and  drainage  is  usually  curative.  In  only  one  čase  have  I  seen  a 
ptocreatic  cyst  that  I  felt  could  be  safely  removed,  and  in  that  čase,  the 
tumoor  being  almost  peduncnlated,  the  removal  was  efiected  quite  simply, 
ind  wa8  followed  by  recovery. 

The  directions  in  which  a  pancreatic  cyst  may  reach  the  surface  and  by 
irhich  it  may  be  approached  are : — 

(1)  Through  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  "  above  the  stomach." 

(2)  Through  the  gastro-colic  omentum  "  below  the  stomach." 

(3)  Through  the  meso-colon  "  below  the  colon." 

(4)  Through  the  loin  behind  the  peritoneum. 

Dr.  Jules  Bceckel  (13th  Internat.  Congress)  gives  the  following  statistics 
of  cases  that  he  has  collected  from  various  sources.  Of  144  operations  for 
pancreatic  cyst, — 

Out  of  99  cases  treated  by  incision  and  immediate  drainage  there  wero 
92  cures  and  7  deaths. 

Out  of  16  cases  treated  by  incision  and  drainage  d  deux  temps  there 
were  16  curea 

Out  of  25  treated  by  removal,  total  or  partial,  there  were  21  cures  and 
4  deaths. 

Maugnant  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas 

oocur  under  the  forms  of  both  cancer  and  sarcoma,  the  former  being 
much  the  more  common ;  according  to  Segi^,  in  the  proportion  of  63*5  to  1. 

From  the  large  number  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  that  I  have 
perBonally  seen — considerably  over  50 — I  should  have  thought  it  to  be  a 
fkirly  common  disease ;  but  Dr.  Hale  White  {Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  liv.)  gives 
only  30  cases  of  primary  cancer  and  1  of  sarcoma  among  the  142  cases  of 
pancreatic  disease  observed  during  fourteen  years  among  6708  examina- 
tions  in  the  post-mortem  room  of  6uy's  HospitaL  The  table  also  shows  11 
cases  of  8econdary  growth,  and  13  in  which  the  pancreas  was  involved  by 
exteiision  of  maUgnant  disease  from  adjoining  organs ;  so  that,  taking  ali 
the  cases  together,  it  represents  about  one  death  from  malignant  disease  of 
the  pancreas  out  of  every  200  patients  that  died  in  Guy'8  Hospital  during 
fourteen  year8. 

The  disease,  wheth6r  sarcoma  or  cancer,  runs  a  very  rapid  course,  and 
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an  analjsis  of  the  Guj^s  series  of  cases  8hows  that  in  no  instance  wa8  life 
prolonged  for  more  than  eight  months  from  the  first  appearance  of  STmptonu^ 
some  patients  djing  within  three  months,  and  the  sarcoma  čase  within  two 
months  of  the  onset  of  sjmptoms. 

Cancer  of  the  pancreas  is  a  disease  of  middle  or  advanced  age.  I  haTe. 
however,  seen  it  in  a  man  of  thirty-two,  as  well  as  in  one  at  seventj-five. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  unusual  to  find  cancer  of  the  pancreas  before  forty. 

Sarcoma  occnrs  earlier  in  life.     In  one  čase  reported  by  litten,  the 
patient  was  only  four  years  of  age ;  a  čase  of  Dr.  Goodharfs  was  twenty- 
eight.     I  operated  on  a  man  ag^  fifty-five  for  a  large  tumour  presenting 
ali  the  characters  of  a  cyst  of  the  pancreas,  but  on  ezploration  it  wa8  foaa^ 
to  be  a  soft  sarcoma  of  extremely  rapid  growth,  and  the  opeiation  w^^ 
therefore  concluded  as  an  exploration,  which,  if  anything,  appeared  XA^ 
benefit  the  patient  for  a  time. 

Symjpto7n8. — The  symptom8  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  differ  according  t^^ 
its  site  and  the  direction  in  which  it  progresses.     If  the  body  or  tail  onl^" 
be  involved  there  will  be  an  absence  of  jaimdice,  but  a  steady  wa8ting,  witt*' 
obscure  epigastric  pain  and  depression. 

Pain  is  sometimes  entirely  absent,  and  the  only  signs  are  a  steady  lo8» 
of  flesh  and  strength,  and  ultimately  the  appearance  of  a  tumour  behind 
the  stomach ;  but  at  times  the  pain  is  severe  and  paroxysmal,  then  re- 
sembling  gall-stones.  Vomiting  may  be  present  or  absent.  Fat  in  the 
stools  should  be  sought  for,  and  when  present  is  a  valuable  sign ;  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  absent ;  in  fact,  its  absence  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception.  Sugar  in  the  urine  is  worth  noting,  £is  it  is  said  to  be  present  in 
about  half  the  cases ;  but  my  experience  is  that  glycosuria  is  not  commonlj 
present,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  exceptional  symptom. 

Among  the  cases  coming  under  my  observation  I  have  found  sugar 
present  in  three  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  but  not  in  any  of  the  acute 
conditions  for  which  I  have  operated. 

A  hard,  rounded,  or  nodular  tumour,  fixed  deeply  in  the  abdomen,  just 
above  the  umbilicus,  not  markedly  tender  to  pressure,  not  moving  on 
respiration,  giving  a  sense  of  communicated  pulsation  on  palpation,  and  a 
bruit  on  auscultation,  with  stomarch  or  bowel  in  front  of  it,  and  associated 
with  rapid  vrasting,  is  likelj  to  be  a  pancreatic  tumour. 

The  growth  only  occasionally  attains  large  enough  proportions  to  be 
visible  through  the  abdominal  wall,  and  it  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  beyond 
detection,  except  as  gi\'ing  an  obscure  sense  of  resistance. 

When  the  head  of  the  pancreas^is  involved  jaundice  comes  on  and  per- 
sists ;  a  tumour  is  then  readily  felt,  but  this  is  the  gall-bladder  distended 
with  mucus,  and  the  pancreas  itself  cannot  then  ordinarily  be  palpated. 

Persistent  jaundice  without  pain,  associated  with  tumour  of  the  gall- 
bladder,  is  usually  dependent  on  cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreasi;  and,  in 
fact,  whenever  after  forty  there  is  chronic  jaundice,  associated  with  a  dis- 
tended gall-bladder,  even  with  pain  resembling  gall-stone  attacks,  a  suspicion 
of  pancreatic  cancer  should  be  entertained. 

Pressure  on  or  involvement  of  the  portal  vein  leads  in  the  later  stages 
to  ascites,  as  does  pressure  on  the  vena  cava  to  dropsy  of  the  legs,  and  on 
the  splenic  vein  to  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

The  liver  enlarges  when  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  involved,  owing  to 
pressure  on  the  common  bile-duct  and  stagnation  of  bile  in  the  liver. 

The  lymphatic  glands  and  the  liver  and  stomach  become  involved  in  the 
later  stages.  Bleeding  from  the  gums,  noše,  and  bowel,  with  petechise  in 
the  skin,  nearly  always  appear  in  cases  where  jaundice  is  present.    Infective 
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diolangitis,  as  Bhown  bj  ague-Iike  attacks,  does  occasionallj  occur  in  these 
caaes,  bat  mach  lesa  frequentl7  than  when  gall-stones  are  the  cause  of  the 
obfltruction  in  the  bile-duct& 

Dioffnosis. — The  coarse  and  Bjmptoms  just  related  render  a  diagnosis 
feaslble ;  but  if  in  doubt  with  regaid  to  the  tumour,  inflation  of  the  stomach 
or  oolon  will  usoallj  enable  the  disease  to  be  distinguished  from  p7loric, 
bowel,  liver,  or  gall-bladder  tumour.  The  presence  of  lipuria  or  gljcosnria 
ind  of  &t  in  the  stools  afiford  valuable  positive  evidence,  but  their  not  being 
foand  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  disease  of  the  pancreas.  In  joung  sub- 
jectB  especiallj,  but  also  in  older  patients,  the  STmptoms  of  cancer  of  the 
pmcreas  are  apt  to  be  simulated  hj  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis ;  the 
nigeon  should  therefore  not  too  hurriedlj  give  up  such  cases  as  hopeless 
before  sorgical  treatment  has  been  tried. 

TreatmerU, — Though  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  pancreas,  I  have  never  jet  found  one  where  I  considered  eicision 
fesable  or  worth  a  second  thought ;  and  although  it  is  possible  for  a  patient 
to  liTe  without  the  pancreas,  as  shown  clinicaUj  and  experimentaU7, 1  think 
it  is  acarcelj  likelj  that  removal  of  cancer  of  this  organ  can  ever  be  a 
fieqtient  operation. 

The  £Bu^ts  established  hj  Minkowski's  experiments  on  dogs,  and  Senn's 

diamcal  experiments,  reported  in  1886,  show  that  not  onlj  life,  but  good 

health  is  possible  where  the  pancreas  has  atrophied,  or  the  duct  has  become 

permanentlj  occluded.      There  is  therefore  no  phjsiological  reason  why 

partial  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  should  not  be  performed  for  cancer  if  it 

can  be  discovered  in  tirne.     But  although  Bilroth  successfullj  removed  a 

cancer  of  the  pancreas  in  1884,  and  Eugge  removed  with  success  a  tumour 

believed  to  be  retroperitoneal  sarcoma,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  primarj 

caidnoma  of  the  pancreas,  the  cases  are  exceptions,  and  do  not  establish  the 

irisdom  of  the  procedure. 

Bemoval  of  the  pancreas  for  primarj  cancer  can  be  rarelj  a  justifiable 
operation,  unless  it  ia  taken  at  a  very  earlj  stage,  and  unless  the  bodj  or 
tail  of  the  pancreas  be  the  part  afiected ;  but  under  such  circumstances  the 
operation  might  be  both  feasible  and  justifiable. 

If,  however,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  remove  cancer  afifecting  the  head  of  the 
pancreas,  something  maj  be  done  at  times  to  relieve  the  jaundice  that  accom- 
ponies  it,  either  by  performing  cholecjstotomj,  or  by  estabUshing  a  communi- 
cation  between  the  gall-bladder  and  bowel  by  a  cholecjst-enterostomj. 

I  have  operated  on  16  cases  of  pancreatic  cancer,  and  though  the 
operations  have  as  a  rule  been  short  and  apparentlj  favourable,  the  results 
have  not  been  encouraging ;  these  cases  at  the  best  are  not  promising,  and 
even  if  recovery  occurs,  life  is  prolonged  only  for  a  short  time. 

M.  Takajasu,  of  Osaka,  Japan,  collected  20  cases  of  cholecjstotomj,  ali 
of  which  died  shortlj  after  operation,  the  longest  survival  being  forty  dajs, 
mod  13  of  cholecy8t-entero8tomy,  ali  of  which  also  only  survived  a  short 
tirne  My  own  experience  is  more  favourable ;  of  16  cases,  7  died  soon  after, 
and  9  recovered  from  operation  and  obtained  relief  from  the  jaundice.  It 
aeems  to  me  that  the  only  justification  for  operating  is  that  there  maj  have 
been  an  error  in  the  diagnosis,  and  that  the  swelling  of  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  may  be  a  chronic  pancreatitis  producing  pressure  on  the  bile-ducts, 
when,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show  later,  an  operation  may  be  absolutely  curative. 
Secondary  malignant  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  not  unGommonly  found 
in  both  cancer  and  sarcoma,  but  in  such  cases  other  organs  are  also  involved, 
and  the  pancreatic  afiTection  is  beyond  recognition,  and  has  pathological 
rather  than  clinical  interest. 
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The  pancreas  is  £requentl7  invaded  hj  cancer  owiiig  to  its  proKimitj  to 
other  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  stomach,  the  disease  involving  the 
pancreas  hj  extension  as  the  tumour  increases ;  but  in  this  čase  also  the 
interest  is  merelj  pathologicaL 

Ulceration  by  kxtension  may  give  rise  to  pancreatitis  ending  in 
sloughing  of  the  pancreas.  In  one  čase  of  this  kind  that  I  saw  with 
Dr.  Mercer  of  Bradford,  in  a  man  aged  thirtj-five,  the  abscess  discharged  into 
the  stomach  and  led  to  vomiting  of  most  ofPensive  material,  which  appeared  to 
be  poisoning  the  patient,  and  made  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  abnost  too 
foetid  to  be  borne  by  friends  or  nnrsea 

I  performed  gastro-enterostomj,  although  the  patient  was  estremelj  ill, 
in  order  to  give  the  ulcer  a  chance  to  heal,  and  that  the  ofPensive  material 
might  pass  into  the  intestinal  canal;  the  result  was  excellent,  the  patient 
m£^ing  a  good  recoverj,  and  being  at  the  present  time  in  excellent  health. 

Ulceration  of  the  pancreas  through  extension  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  is  not  infrequently  seen,  and  I  have  found  specimens  in  several  of 
the  museums. 

On  three  occasions  I  have  operated  and  found  extensive  invasion  of  the 
pancreas  by  an  ulcer  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  operation  of  gastro-enterostomj  in  two  of  the  cases  gave 
immediate  and  coraplete  relief,  and  led  to  permanent  recoverj,  the  patients, 
both  men  of  middle  age,  being  now  quite  welL  In  the  third  čase  cancer 
had  become  grafted  on  the  ulcer,  and  an  attempt  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
disease,  though  promising  at  first  to  be  successful,  ended  in  death  the 
second  week  after  operation. 

Pancreatic  Lithiasis. — Calculi  in  the  pancreas  are  certainlj  not  com- 
mon,  as  proved  by  post-mortem  records,  by  the  paucity  of  specimens  in  the 
museums,  and  by  clinical  experience. 

Dr.  Hale  White  only  found  three  examples  at  Guy's  Hospital  among 
6708  post-mortem  examinations  during  fourteen  years. 

M.  Lancereaux,  Journal  de  mMic.  int,  Feb.  Ist,  1899,  collected  40 
cases,  including  one  of  his  own ;  this  is  the  largest  number  recorded,  and 
probably  includes  ali  or  nearly  ali  the  reported  cases. 

Causes, — Sedentary  habits  and  over-feeding  are  predisposing  causes,  but 
atheroma  of  arteries,  gall-stones,  and  chronic  rheumatism  are  frequently 
associated  with  calculi  in  the  pancreas.  Obstruction  of  the  ducts  by  the 
pressure  of  a  tumour  may  be  an  exciting  cause. 

As  stones  in  the  pancreatic  duct  are  usually  associated  with  inflam- 
mation  of  the  ducts  or  of  the  gland,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  true 
exciting  cause  is  b€WJterial  infection,  as  is  now  proved  to  be  the  chief  cause 
of  the  formation  of  gall-stones. 

Pancreatic  calculi  are  whitish,  and  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
calcium  carbonate  and  phosphates.  They  are  spherical,  ovoid,  or  cylindrical 
in  shape,  but  may  be  irregular,  granular  on  the  surface  and  branching, 
taking  the  shape  of  the  ducts,  in  which  they  may  be  found  free,  but  in 
some  cases  they  are  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  They  may  be 
single  or  very  numerous,  as  many  as  300  have  been  found  in  one  čase. 
They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut. 

There  is  a  good  ex6unple  of  multiple  calculi  in  the  pancreas  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  and  in  that  specimen  they  are  found  in  ali  parts  of  the 
gland,  but  the  most  common  site  is  in  the  large  duct,  especially  at  the  head 
of  the  gland. 

Symptoms  and  Signs, — Paroxysmal  pains  at  the  epigastrium  resembling 
gall-stone  attacks,  but  associated  with  tenderness  over  the  gall-bladder,  and 
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ggaerallj  unaocompanied  hj  jaundice  are  usuallj  the  first  sjiiiptoins. 
Wheii  inflammation  occurs  the  attacks  maj  be  associated  with  ague-like 
Kizares  lesembling  infective  cholangitis.  As  the  calculi  pass  thej  inter- 
lere  with  the  flow  of  bile  from  the  papilla,  and  jaundice  may  be  expected 
to  oxur,  further  obscuring  the  diagnosis. 

The  tendemess  is  in  the  middle  line,  and  not  just  below  the  right  costal 
maigin,  as  in  cholelithiasis,  and  the  reflected  pain  is  mid-scapular,  and  not 
nnder  the  right  scapnla,  as  in  gall-bladder  pain. 

Gljcosoria  and  fat  in  stools,  rarely  lipuria,  may  be  present  in  advanced 

caaeB,  but  as  these  STmptoms  are  dependent  on  pancreatic  degeneration 

thej  are  onlj  found  in  advanced  cases. 

Lanceieaux  found  persistent  diabetes  in  12  out  of  his  40  collected  cases. 

In  one  čase  recorded  an  epigastric  tumour  wa8  felt ;  this  was  probablj 

dne  to  the  fonnation  of  a  cjst  from  obstruction  of  Wirsung's  duct. 

Acnte  pancreatitis  maj  result,  with  suppuration,  hsemorrhage,  or  even 
gingrene,  but  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis  followed  by  atrophj  of  the 
giuid  is  more  likelj  to  follow. 

Prognons. — Eecoverj  after  the  passage  of  the  concretion  is  possible,  but 
when  the  calculi  are  midtiple  serious  secondarj  changes  in  the  pancreas  are 
osoaDj  present,  and  a  chronic  illness  extending  over  months  or  jears  is 
probable,  finallj  ending  in  diabetes.  At  anj  time  acute  pancreatitis  maj 
flet  in  and  produce  a  fatal  termination. 

Treatment. — Eelief  of  the  pain  bj  sedatives,  regulation  of  the  bowels  b j 
ipenents,  careful  attention  to  diet  and  the  treatment  of  sjmptoms  as  thej 
ttiae,  practicall J  sum  up  ali  that  can  be  done  bj  medical  treatment,  but  if 
tbe  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  calculus  can  be  made,  surgical  treatment  offers 
the  best  chance  of  relief 

A  Tertical  incision  through  the  right  rectus  enables  the  pancreas  to  be 

thonmghlj  explored,  and  if  a  stone  be  felt,  it  maj  be  got  at  either  bj 

dividing  the  peritoneum,  passing  from  the  duodenum  to  the  colon,  and  then 

diiectlj  cut  down  on,  or  bj  opening  the  duodenum  and  incisiiig  the  papilla 

common  both  to  the  pancreatic  and  common  bile-duct. 

If  no  calculus  can  be  felt,  but  the  paroijsmal  character  of  the  sjmptoms 
and  8welling  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  infection 
of  the  pancreatic  ducts,  a  cholecjstotomj  with  long-oontinued  drainage  of 
tbe  bile-ducts  maj  afPord  relief  also  to  the  pancreas,  as  in  the  cases  described 
imder  the  head  of  chronic  pancreatitis. 

Injurt  to  the  Pancreas, — Wounds  of  the  pancreas  generallj  entail 
Bfeedj  death,  since  from  the  deep  situatiou  of  the  organ  such  injuries  are 
nsuallj  compUcated  bj  serious  damage  to  other  organs  as  well  as  b j  profuse 
hsemorrhage  from  the  pancreas  itselt  The  pancreas  maj  be  contused  or 
tom  acroes,  when  if  death  does  not  rapidlj  occur  as  the  result  of  the  injurj, 
tbe  blood  efiTused  in  the  neighbourhood  maj  tend  to  form  a  cjst,  £is  in  one 
caae  that  I  8aw  in  which  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavit j  had  become  filled  with 
ouigaineous  effdsion. 

Iancereaux,  in  his  work  on  the  pancreas,  described  a  čase  in  which  a  bullet 
injured  the  pancreas,  but  bere  death  appeared  to  be  due  to  other  injuriea 

In  one  čase  occurring  at  Gu/s  Hospital,  and  described  bj  Dr.  Hale 
Wbite,  tbe  patient  was  struck  bj  the  shaft  of  a  cart,  which  injured  the 
great  omentum  and  ruptured  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  The  patient 
sorvired  a  week,  and  at  the  post-mortem  examination  there  was  found 
extenfflye  fat  necrosia 

Tbe  onlj  rational  treatment  is  to  cleanse  the  wound,  to  ligature  obvious 
bleeding  points,  and  then  to  plug  the  cavitj  with  iodoform  gauze.     The 
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patient  is  usoallj  saffering  from  sudi  severe  shock  that  anj  elaborate 
opeiation  is  oat  of  the  question,  and  though  theoreticallj  a  seaich  for  the 
woaiided  vessels  is  advisable,  practicallj  the  patienfs  condition  prev^iti 
anjihing  but  a  veij  rapid  ezamination,  and  the  adoptdon  of  such  measarei 
only  as  can  be  carried  out  rapidlj. 

Stphilis  of  the  Pancrkas. — Syphilis  of  the  pancreas  is  much  om- 
moner  as  a  congenital  than  as  an  acqiiired  disease. 

In  1875,  Birch-Hirschfeld  described  STphilitic  disease  of  the  pancieas 
in  new-bom  childien  and  infants,  and  ScUesinger  (VirchoVs  Arehiv,  voL 
cliv.  Dec  20th,  1898)  has  described  six  cases  in  which  death  ensued  in 
everj  instance.  He  quotes  that  in  congenital  sjphilis  the  pancreas  is 
affected  less  frequently  than  the  spleen,  liver,  bones,  and  lungs,  but  oftener 
than  the  thjmus,  heart,  intestine,  and  other  viscera.  The  pancreas  may  be 
attacked  as  earlj  as  the  fifth  month  of  uterine  life.  Peritoneal  adhesioDB 
are  commonij  foond  around  the  pancreas.  The  head  is  alwa7S  more 
affected  than  the  tail,  and  on  section  it  is  abnormallj  firm  so  as  to  feel  and 
cut  like  cartilage.  The  disease  is  thus  reallj  an  interstitial  difiuse  pancrea- 
titis.  The  interacinous  tissue  is  much  necroeed,  and  the  vessels  are  affected 
with  periarteritis  and  endarteritia  The  ducts  are  but  little  affected  ezcept 
bj  the  sclerotic  changes  of  the  tissues  surrounding  them.  In  congenital 
8yphilis  gummata  are  exceptional,  whereas  in  the  acquired  varietj  they  aie 
characteristic. 

TuBERCLE  OF  THE  Pancreas. — Pancreatic  tuberculosis  is  extremely 
rare  as  a  primanr  disease,  though  occasionallj  found  in  cases  of  general 
tuberculosis  as  well  as  in  tuberciilar  peritonitis.  Tubercular  disease  of  the 
pancreas  maj  caseate  and  maj  break  down  into  an  abecess,  which  burrow- 
ing  behind  the  peritoneum  maj  tend  to  point  in  the  loin  or  in  the  left 
iliac  region.  I  have  operated  on  a  čase  of  this  kind  in  which  the  disease 
resembled  a  tubercular  spinal  abscess. 

Lancereaux  describes  two  forms :  one  composed  of  large  caseous  masses, 
the  other  of  granular  infiltrating  tuberculosia  He  quotes  Kudrewetzki, 
who  found  tbe  pancreas  affected  with  tubercle  fifteen  times  in  128  cases  of 
tuberculosis. 

Oser  found  even  a  greater  proportion  (44*4  per  cent)  of  tubercular 
affections  of  the  pancreas  in  tubercular  children.  He  also  describes  one 
čase  in  which  a  tubercular  mass  wa8  excised  from  the  pancreas. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  of  interest  from  a  pathological 
rather  than  from  a  clinical  point  of  \'iew. 

Papilloma.    See  Tumours. 
Paracentesis. 

See  also  ASPIRATION  and  AsciTES. 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  operation  of  tapping  one  of  the  serous  cavities 
for  fluid,  or,  more  rarel j,  gas.  The  operation  is  most  frequentlj  done  for  the 
removal  of  fluid  from  the  peritoneal  or  pleural  cavitj.  It  maj  be  carried 
out  bj  a  quick  process,  the  use  of  a  large  trocar  and  canula,  described  under 
"  Aspiration  "  in  voL  i. ;  when  it  is  desirable  to  promote  the  verj  gradual 
escape  of  the  fluid,  a  much  finer  trocar,  canula,  and  drainage-tube  are 
emplojed  (Southej's  tubes). 

This  latter  process  has  the  merits  of  simplicit j,  it  is  less  terrif  jing  to 
the  patient,  and  the  tendencj  to  sjncope  is  reduced.  Southej'8  apparatus 
consists  of  a  verj  fine  canula,  about  two  inches  long,  perforated  laterallj 
bj  minute  openings,  and  surmounted  bj  a  small  shield.     Over  this  shield 
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u  pasBed  one  end  of  the  rubber  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  exteiids  to  the 
leoeiving  baain  under  the  patient's  bed.  It  is  then  readj  for  use.  The 
¥hole  operation  should  be  earried  out  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 
'After  withdra¥ral  of  the  needle  the  eanula  is  fixed  in  position  by  strapping, 
ind  may  be  kept  in  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  The  use  of  an 
abdominal  bandage  will  be  found  helpful,  and  it  is  better  to  graduallj 
tighten  the  binder  as  the  fluid  escapes.  A  manj-tailed  bandage  maj  be 
veti.  After  withdrawal  of  the  canuIa  a  collodion  dressing  is  applied. 
Speaking  generallj,  Southey's  tubes  are  distinctly  preferable  to  the  aspira- 
Vx  for  cases  of  aseites.  An  important  preliminarj  measure  is  to  see  that 
the  bladder  is  emptj. 

Paraly8l8. 

Ptodjsis  is  a  sjmptom,  not  a  disease.  The  present  section  deals  with 
tbe  80-called  sjstem  lesions  of  the  cord,  and  other  diseases  of  the  grej  and 
iriiite  matter.  Tabes  dorsalis  is  treated  separatelj  in  a  later  volume. 
Allkd  disorders  are  considered  in  the  section  on  ''  Muscles  and  Mjasthenia 
Gnvis"  in  voL  viii,and  in  the  section  on  "  Spinal  Cord  "  in  a  later  volume. 
A  general  index  of  the  nervous  sjstem  will  be  found  in  voL  viii.  p.  323. 
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See  also  Spinal  Cord. 

Thk  term  "  paraljsis  "  is  that  commonly  employed  to  denote  loss  of  motor 
power,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  defect,  though  the  term  "  paresis  " 
18  sometimes  applied  to  the  lesser  degrees  of  impairment  of  movement, 
while  "  paraljsis  "  is  reserved  for  the  more  pronounced  defeets. 

The  power  of  performing  movements  may  be  diminished  or  abolished  in 
ooiiflequ6nce  of  lesions  of  the  sensori-motor  region  of  the  cortex  of  the 
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brain,  of  any  part  of  the  motor  path  from  this  region  to  the  pons,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  of  the  nuclei  of  motor  cranial  nerves,  of  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  even  of  the 
muscles  themselves.  In  addition  to  which  there  maj  be  definite  paraljsis 
without  its  being  possible  to  discover  structural  changes  in  any  of  the  parts 
that  have  just  been  enumerated. 

Paraljsis  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  the  acute  form  may  be  of  sudden 
or  rapid  onset,  while  the  chronic  form  may  be  the  legacy  of  a  past  acute 
afifection,  or  its  onset  may  have  been  gradual  and  its  progress  8low.  In 
acute  paralysis  of  sudden  or  rapid  onset,  when  death  does  not  result  in 
consequence  of  the  attack,  there  is  commonly  some  tendency  to  improve- 
ment  after  the  maximum  efiTect  of  the  lesion  has  been  reached,  and  even  if 
recovery  does  not  result,  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  paraly8is  to  progress 
after  it  has  become  chronic.  When  it  is  of  gradual  onset  and  chronic  from 
the  outset,  however,  the  tendency  is  for  the  paraly8is  to  progress  8lowly 
but  surely  until  a  fatal  termination  is  reached.  Paralysis  of  sudden  or 
rapid  onset  may  result  from  affections  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  as  may 
paraly8is  that  is  chronic  from  the  outset.  When  the  peripheral  nerves  are 
affected  the  most  usual  form  of  paraly8is  is  that  of  rapid  onset,  though, 
notably  in  lesions  of  single  nerves,  the  onset  may  be  sudden,  and  in  rare 
instances  multiple  affection  of  peripheral  nerves  is  chronic  from  the  outset. 
The  almost  invariable  rule  is  that  paralysi8  due  to  primary  affection  of  the 
muscles  is  chronic  in  its  onset  and  subsequent  course. 

The  seat  of  the  lesion  which  causes  the  paralysis  determines  certain 
distinguishing  features  in  regard  to  its  distribution.  Thus,  when  the  brain 
is  aflfected  the  paralysi8  is  usually  limited  to  one-half  of  the  body,  including 
the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs,  and  the  affection  is  then  known  as  "  hemiplegia  " ; 
but  both  sides  of  the  body  may  be  affected,  including  ali  four  limbs,  as  is 
seen  in  cerebral  "  diplegia,"  or  the  paralysi8  may  be  limited  to  the  lower 
extremities,  and  is  then  known  as  "  paraplegia,"  which  is,  however,  distinctive 
of  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  rather  than  of  the  brain.  Even  a  single 
limb  may  be  paralysed  ("  monoplegia  ")  as  the  result  of  a  cerebral  lesion. 
Although  "  paraplegia  "  is  the  form  of  paralysis  most  characteristic  of  an 
affection  of  the  spinal  cord,  "  monoplegia "  is  also  common.  Both  upper 
limbs  may  be  affected  while  the  lower  limbs  escape,  and  under  rare  circum- 
stances  the  two  limbs  on  the  same  side  are  involved,  or  even  the  upper 
limb  on  one  side  and  the  lower  limb  on  the  other.  When  lesions  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  cause  paraly8is  the  loss  of  power  may  be  limited  to  the 
anatomical  distribution  of  one  or  more  nerves ;  but  when  there  is  a  general 
affection  of  the  peripheral  nerves  the  paralysi8  is  commonly  paraplegic  in 
distribution,  or  ali  four  limbs  may  be  weak.  Less  frequently  the  upper 
extremities  suffer,  while  the  lower  extremities  escape.  The  cranial  nerves 
are  rarely  affected  except  when  the  paraly8i8  is  due  to  certain  causes, 
notably  the  poison  of  diphtheria.  Paraly8i8  con8equent  on  primary  affec- 
tion of  the  muscles  u8uaUy  involves  ali  four  limbs,  especially  their  proximal 
segments,  and  the  trunk  ;  but,  except  in  one  form,  the  face  escapes. 

There  are,  however,  some  forms  of  paraly8i8  in  which  the  morbid  process 
is  not  confined  to  one  part  of  the  nervous  sy8tem,  but  attacks  the  brain,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  possibly  also  some  peripheral  nerves. 

The  seat  of  the  lesion  also  determines  the  character  of  the  paraly8is 
which  may  be  "  spastic "  or  "  flaccid "  according  to  whether  or  not  the 
muscles  are  in  a  state  of  spasm.  Paralysis  that  is  due  to  a  cerebral  lesion 
is  usually  spastic  in  type,  and  this  is  also  the  čase  when  a  lesion  in  the 
spinal  cord  is  above  the  lumbar  enlargement.     There  are,  however,  cases  in 
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which  with  a  complete  transverse  lesion  above  the  lumbar  eniargement 
flaocid  instead  of  spastic  paraljsis  results.  Flaccid  paraljsis  aiso  occurs 
wheii  the  lesion  is  in  the  anterior  home  of  the  spinal  cord.  So,  too,  the 
paraljsis  that  results  from  lesions  of  peripheral  nerves  is  of  flaccid  tjpe,  as 
18  that  due  to  primarj  afiTection  of  the  muscles. 

The  State  of  nutrition  of  the  paraljsed  muscles  also  depends  on  the  seat 
of  the  leeion.  When  the  lesion  is  in  the  brain,  or  interrupts  some  part  of 
the  motor  path  between  the  sensori-motor  cortex  and  the  nuclei  of  the 
motor  cranial  nerves,  or  the  anterior  hom  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  there  is 
no  notable  atrophj  of  the  paralysed  muscles ;  but  when  there  is  an  affection 
of  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves,  or  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  paraljsed  muscles  waste,  a  feature  shared  bj  ali  palsies  due 
to  lesions  of  peripheral  nerves,  or  when  there  is  primarj  affection  of  the 
mnaclea.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  class  of  affection  the  degree  of  paraljsis  is 
pioportional  to  the  amoimt  of  atroph7  of  the  muscles. 

Although  lesions  in  some  situations  do  not  cause  atroph7  of  the 
paraljsed  muscles,  it  is  noteworth7  that  a  lesion  of  the  central  nervous 
ajstem  in  the  joung,  irrespective  of  its  precise  seat,  is  followed  bj  retarded 
derelopment,  so  that  when  these  patients  reach  adult  hfe,  the  maximum 
development  of  the  paraljsed  parts  is  considerablj  less  than  that  of  corre- 
qpondmg  regions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bodj.  This  defect  is  not 
lunited  to  the  muscles,  but  is  shared  bj  the  bones  and  other  structures,  and 
18  well  seen  in  those  that  have  been  attacked  hj  acute  anterior  poUomjehtis 
(infantilp  paraljsis),  and  in  the  subjects  of  infantile  hemiplegia. 

In  caaes  of  paralysis  loss  of  motor  power  maj  be  the  onlj  defect  of 
movement,  but  in  other  cases  this  is  associated  with  disordered  movements 
which  are  spontaneous,  or  which  are  only  evoked  by  voluntary  effort. 
Athetosis  or  ''mobile  spasm,"  choreiform  movements,  and  tremors  of 
TEiioos  kinds,  maj  follow  upon  paraljsis  of  cerebral  origin,  and  are  notablj 
seen  in  infantile  hemiplegia.  In  such  cases  there  is  alwa7s  some  return  of 
Toluntarj  power,  and  the  disordered  movement  is  not  noticed  for  some 
mcmths  after  the  onset  of  the  paraljsis.  Disordered  movement  is  also  seen 
in  aasociation  with  paraljsis  in  diseases  such  as  chorea,  in  which  affection 
there  maj  be  weakness  in  addition  to  spontaneous  movements;  in  dis- 
seminated  sclerosis,  in  which  intention  tremor  is  such  a  prominent  feature ; 
in  poraljsis  agitans,  in  which  rhjthmical  tremor,  commonlj  lessened  or 
airested  by  voluntaiy  movement,  accompanies  the  progressive  weakness ;  in 
ceneral  paraljsis  of  the  insane,  in  which  tremor  of  the  tongue,  face,  and 
hands  on  voluntarj  movement  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
disease;  and  in  the  tremor  that  accompanies  some  forms  of  hjsterical 
paraljsis.  So,  too,  in  affections  of  the  cerebellum  the  prominent  sjmptom 
is  inco-ordination  of  movement,  but  this  maj  be  accompanied  bj  motor 
weakne88 ;  and  in  multiple  peripheral  neuritis,  although  motor  paraljsis  is 
the  chief  feature,  inco-ordination  of  movement  may  be  added,  and  in  some 
cases  the  latter  sjmptom  dominates  the  chnical  picture. 

Various  deformities  may  result  in  paraljsed  parts,  where  spasm  may 
bring  about  the  distortion,  or  where  they  may  be  due  to  contracture  and 
permanent  shortening  of  muscles  that  happen  to  escape  paralysis,  or  are  less 
affected  than  their  antagonists.  Moreover,  even  when  muscles  are  equally 
paraljsed,  posture  may  determine  deformities  by  facilitating  contracture  of 
certain  muscles,  and  thus  some  habitual  position  of  a  part  may  become 
permanent,  unless  altered  by  treatment. 

Accoants  of  various  forms  of  paralysis  have  already  appeared  in  this 
and  previous  volumes  of  the  Encyclopmdia  Medica ;  but  a  large  number  of 
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important  affeotions  of  the  kind  bave  7et  to  be  dealt  witb,  mosfc  of  whicb 
will  be  described  in  this  article. 
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C4 
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Table  of  the  Spinal  Seoments.— Conimi^d 
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I.  Spastic  Paralysis 

Spastic  Pakaplegia. — The  essential  characteristic  of  tfais  sjmptom  group 
which  maj  be  produced  hj  the  most  varied  pathological  processes,  having 
their  site  in  manj  different  parts  of  the  central  nervous  sjstem,  is  bilaterally 
distributed  paraljsis,  associated  with  increased  muscular  tone  (rigiditj). 

Musele  Tonus, — Every  healthy  muscle  in  the  living  state  exist8  normallj 

in  a  Btate  of  slight  contraction  or  tonus.     In  slight  degree  this  tonus  is  an 

erpreaaion  of  the  life  of  the  muscle  apart  &om  other  influences ;  in  much 

greater  degree  it  is  dependent  upon  the  nerve  cells  directlj  goveming  the 

muscles  (lower  motor  neurons).     This  factor  in  muscle  tonus  is  produced 

reliexly.     If  attention  be  called  to  any  part  of  the  body,  sensations  coming 

from  that  part  will  reach  consciousness.     Such  unfelt  sensory  stimuli  are 

constantly  impinging  upon  the  spinal  segments,  and  find  their  expression 

apon  the  motor  side  in  a  continuous  outflow  of  energy  distributed  to  the 

muscles  and  producing  a  condition  of  continuous  slight  contraction — the 

spinal  element  of  muscle  tonus.    From  this  reflex  origin  it  is  obvious  that  a 

lesion  of  the  8ensory  nerve  at  any  part  of  its  course  from  the  periphery  to 

the  spinal  segment,  or  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  segment  itself,  or  a  lesion  of  the 

motor  nerve  at  any  part  of  its  course,  will  abolish  the  muscle  tonus.     In 

other  woTd8,  muscle  tone  is  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  the  reflex  are. 

Further,  the  spinal  segments  themselves  are  presided  over  by  higher  parts  of 

the  nervous  sy8tem  which  regulate  the  activity  of  the  response  of  the  spinal 

segment  to  incitations  coming  from  the  periphery.     This  higher  mechanism 

has,  on  the  one  hand,  an  inhibitory  influence  upon  the  spinal  segment,  and, 

on  the  other  hand,  an  augmentor  influence.     The  inhibitor  influence  is 

cerebral  in  origin,  and  is  distributed  to  the  spinal  segments  by  the  fibres  of 

the  pyramidal  tract.     If  this  influence  be  removed,  as  in  a  lesion  of  the 

pjramidal  8ystem,  the  spinal  segment  reacts   to  the  constsmt  afiferent 

impresaions  unre8trainedly,  and  its  physiological  capacity  for  such  action 

8lowly  increasea     Consequently  the  expression  of  the  constant  activity  of 

the  spinal  segment,  the  muscle  tone,  increases,  and  rigidity  is  produced. 

The  augmentor  influence  arises  in  some  part  of  the  central  nervous  system, 

below  the  midbrain  and  above  the  medulla.     Its  path  in  the  spinal  cord  is 

not  definitely  known,  but  this  does  not  cross  in  the  medulla  or  spinal  cord. 

If  in  the  cat  the  cerebral  hemispheres  be  removed,  there  ensues  at  once 
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intense  eztensor  rigiditj  of  ali  four  limbs — decerebrate  rigiditj.  Semi- 
section  of  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla  abolishes  this  rigiditj  on  the 
side  of  semisection  below  the  point  of  section.  Decerebrate  rigidity,  there- 
fore,  must  be  due  to  incitations  having  their  seat  in  the  ponto-cerebeUar 
region. 

In  lower  animals  (cat  and  dog)  the  spinal  segments  possess  sufficient 
autonomy  not  only  to  maintain  muscular  tone,  but  to  produce  rigidity  when 
severed  from  ali  connection  with  the  higher  parts  of  the  nervous  8y8tem. 
In  the  higher  apes  this  autonomy  ia  much  feebler,  and  in  man  the  spinal 
segment  cannot  per  se  produce  any  degree  of  muscular  tone.  From  this  the 
most  important  clinical  fact  arises,  that  a  complete  transverse  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord  produces  completely  flaccid  paraly8i8  with  loss  of  deep  reflexe8, 
while  an  incomplete  lesion  produces  spastic  paraly8is,  for  the  augmentor 
influence  stili  maintains  a  hold  upon  the  spinal  segments  below  the  lesion. 
Clinically  the  terms  "  hypertonus  "  and  "  hypotonus  "  are  used  for  increase 
or  decrease  respectively  in  the  muscle  tone. 

Mijotatic  Irritabilitj/  (Tendon  Refi€xes), — These  phenomena  are  responses 
of  muscles  in  a  state  of  tonus  to  mechanical  stimulation  applied  in  a  certain 
way.  They  are  increased,  diminished,  or  lost  in  proportion  as  the  muscular 
tone  is  increased  or  diminished. 

They  are  only  reflex  in  the  sense  that  the  muscle  tone  necessary  for 
their  production  is  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  the  reflex  are. 

The  above  physiological  considerations  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
clinical  study  of  spastic  paraplegia.  We  have  seen  that  in  man  the  muscle 
tone  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  two  entirely  distinct  nervous  mechanisms 
— firstly,  the  reflex  are  consisting  of  sensory  nerve,  spinal  segment,  and 
motor  nerve ;  and,  secondly,  the  integrity  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  tracts  connecting  these  with  the  spinal  segments. 

Classification  of  the  diseases  in  which  spastic  peuraplegia  is  acharacteristic 
8ymptom. 

A.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  spastic  paraplegia  appears 

as  a  primary  symptom. 

(1)  Diseases  conlined  to  the  pyramidal  system — 

Primary  lateral  sclerosis. 
Familial  spastic  paraplegia. 
Cerebral  diplegia. 

(2)  Diseases  affecting  the  pyramidal  system  and  other  parts  of 

the  nervous  8y8tem — 

Disseminated  sclerosis. 

Ataxic  paraplegia. 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

Hereditary  cerebellar  ataxy  of  Marie. 

Syringomyelia. 

Spina  bifida. 

General  paraly8is  of  the  insane  (certain  cases). 

Syphilitic  paraplegia. 

(3)  Diseases  of  probable  toxic  origin — 

Pellagra. 

Lathyrism. 

Subacute  combined  degeneration. 

B.  Diseases  of  the  ner\'ous  sy8tem  in  which  spastic  paraplegia  results  as 

a  secondary  procesa — 
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Acute  mjelitis. 
Haematomjelia. 
Spinal  meningitis. 

C.  Injury  to  the  nervous  sjstem — 

1.  By  gradual  pressure. 

Tumours  of  the  spinal  cord  or  ineninges. 

Tumours  arising  in  or  secondarilj  involving  the 

vertebral  canal,  aneurysm. 
Spinal  caiies. 
Pachjmeningitis. 

2.  By  sudden  violence. 

Fractured  dislocation  of  the  spine. 

Gunshot  and  other  vvounds  of  the  spinal  cord. 

From  thifl  it  will  be  seen  that  where  spastic  paraplegia  exists  there 
muBt  be  some  loss  of  the  influence  usually  exerted  by  the  pyramidal  system 
apon  the  spinal  segments  either  from  degeneration  of  the  nerve  elements 
or  interruption  of  the  spinal  fibres  of  that  sy8tem.  The  spinal  segments 
must  be  themselves  capable  of  carrying  on  their  reHex  functions,  and  this 
last  condition  requires  that  there  is  stili  some  connection  of  the  spinal 
siegments  with  the  higher  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  lesions  producing  spastic  paraplegia  may  be  situated  at  any  part  of 
the  pTTamidal  path  from  the  cortex  of  the  Rolandic  area  to  the  upper  limit 
of  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
auch  lesions  must  of  necessity  be  bilateral  to  produce  paraplegia,  and  the 
resulting  conditions  are  distinguished  by  the  term  "diplegia,"  which 
indicates  a  lesion  of  cerebral  location.  In  the  base  of  the  brain,  pons,  and 
medulla  oblongata  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  less  widely  separated,  and  may 
be  siinultaneously  involved  by  a  lesion  of  considerable  size,  but  it  is  in  the 
spinal  cord,  where  these  tracts  are  close  together,  that  the  pathological 
conditions  which  produce  spastic  paraplegia  are  most  often  situated.  In 
primary  spastic  paraplegia  and  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  however, 
the  whole  length  of  the  pyramidal  tract  is  affected  by  a  degenerative  process. 

The  nature  of  the  lesions  is  most  varied,  and  may  be  either  a  degenera- 
tive process,  primary  in  the  nerve  elements,  a  vascular  lesion,  a  new  growth, 
or  injurv  to  the  nervous  system  by  gradual  pressure  or  sudden  violence. 

Clinical  Aspect. — The  essential  features  of  spastic  paraplegia,  loss  of 
power,  with  rigidity  and  increase  of  the  deep  reflexes,  are  rarely  the  šole 
conditions  present,  and  it  is  only  in  primary  degenerative  conditions  of  the 
pTramidal  Bystem  that  other  symtoms  are  entirely  absent.  For  a  time, 
however,  such  a  simple  picture  may  be  present  in  the  early  stages  of  many 
of  the  above-mentioned  diseases,  especially  in  disseminated  sclerosis  and  in 
compression  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  majority  of  lesions  atfect  other  systems  besides  the  pyramidal,  and 
sdgns  of  involvement  of  the  sensory  tracts,  and  perhaps  of  the  gray  matter, 
ooeur  with  or  are  added  to  those  of  simple  spastic  paraplegia.  The 
pyrBiniidal  8y8tem  appears  to  be  less  resistant  to  the  elfects  of  pressure, 
aclerosis,  and  vascular  lesions  of  slow  occurrence  than  the  other  structures 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  perhaps  this  feature  may  be  connected  with  its  later 
appearance  in  evolution.  Consequently  a  derogatory  influence,  such  as 
progressive  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord  or  local  vascular  degeneration, 
will  abrogate  the  functions  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  first  and  most,  though 
ali  the  ekments  of  the  marrow  niay  be  exposed  to  the  harmful  influence. 
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When  recovejy  takes  plače  again  the  pjramidal  tracts  are  tlie  last  structures 
to  regain  their  phjsiological  aetivity.  A  lesion  gradual  in  onset  and  8lowly 
progressive,  which  affects  the  whole  spinal  cord  at  one  point,  such,  for 
instance,  as  a  collection  of  tubercular  material,  or  a  tumour  pressing  upon 
the  spinal  cord,  will  affect  the  various  structures,  and  produce  sjmptoms  in 
an  order  which  is  for  the  most  part  constant.  Firstlj,  the  pjramidal  tracts 
are  affected,  and  loss  of  power,  with  rigidity  and  increase  of  the  deep 
refiexes,  appears.  The  tracts  subserving  the  muscular  sense  and  sense  of 
passive  position  are  the  next  to  fail,  and  ataxy,  with  loss  of  sense  of  position, 
results.  The  paths  by  which  sphincters  are  voluntarilj  controUed  are 
deranged  later,  and  retention  of  uriiie  and  constipation  with  involuntaiy 
sphincter  action  occur.  Last  of  ali,  the  undefined  tracts  of  general  sensi- 
bility  are  interrupted,  and  anaesthesia  of  common  sensibility  is  produced. 
There  is  stili  one  further  stage — that  where  aH  the  conducting  functions 
of  the  spinal  cord  are  lost  at  the  plače  of  injury,  the  connection  of  the 
higher  parts  of  the  nervous  system  with  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord  below 
the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  cut,  and  muscular  tonus  in  the  paraplegic  area  is 
lost.  The  previous  aspect  of  spasticity  with  increased  deep  reflexes  changes 
at  once  to  flaccid  paraplegia  with  loss  of  the  deep  reflexes.  The  supervention 
of  a  stage  of  flaccidity  in  spastic  paraplegia  due  to  pressure  is  of  the 
gravest  significance,  for  recovery  is  possible,  indeed  not  improbable,  in 
many  cases  where  motor  paralysis  is  absolute  and  anaesthesia  complete,  even 
though  this  condition  may  have  exi8ted  for  week8  or  months,  &  there  is 
stili  spasticity,  but  when  the  flaccid  stage  has  set  in,  complete  recovery 
becomes  impossible  after  a  few  days. 

The  8ymptoms  disappear  in  the  reverse  order  when  recovery  takes  plače, 
except  that  sphincter  trouble  is  apt  to  remain  longest.  For  instance,  a  čase 
in  which  a  tumour  pressed  upon  the  mid-dorsal  cord  presented  the  above 
sequence  of  symptoms  during  a  period  of  two  months.  Four  day8  after  the 
paralysis  and  anaesthesia  had  become  complete,  flaccidity  with  loss  of  the' 
deep  reflexe8  set  in.  Three  day8  later  the  tumour  wa8  removed.  After  the 
operation  the  knee-jerks  returned  upon  the  third  day ;  there  was  marked 
8pa8ticity  on  the  seventh  day.  The  first  sign  of  retuming  sensibility  wa8 
noticed  on  the  seventeenth  day,  the  first  voluntary  movement  on  the  thirty- 
fourth  day,  and  some  sphincter  trouble  lasted  for  three  months.  This 
patient  returned  to  farm  labour  seven  months  after  the  operation  with  no 
abnormal  physical  signs. 

In  addition  to  these  8ymptom8,  the  lesion  producing  spastic  paraplegia 
may  give  rise  to  local  manifestations  of  great  importance  in  determining 
the  location  and  pathological  nature  of  the  disease.  The  anterior  horns  of 
the  gray  matter  or  the  anterior  roots  may  be  involved  and  local  muscular 
wasting  and  paralysis,  with  changes  of  the  electrical  excitability  of  the 
muscles,  may  result  in  the  region  immediately  above  the  paraplegic  zone. 
The  posterior  roots  and  their  prolongations  may  be  affected,  and  anaesthesia 
of  nerve  root  distribution,  areas  of  hyper8esthe8ia,  pains  radiating  along 
the  course  of  certain  nerves,  girdle  sensation,  and  occasionally  herpes  zoster 
may  result.  If  the  lesion  be  situated  in  the  cervical  region,  or  implicate 
the  first  thoracic  nerve  root,  changes  in  the  pupil,  in  the  width  of  the 
palpebral  aperture,  and  vascular  disturbances  of  the  face  may  result. 

When  spastic  paraplegia  results  from  widely-spread  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  general  paralysis,  and  syringo- 
myelia,  it  is  not  as  a  rule  sharply  limited,  often  not  of  severe  degree,  and  is 
sooner  or  later  accompanied  by  some  of  the  multitudinous  symptoms  of  these 
diseases. 
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Acute  processes  afifecting  the  spinal  cord  locallj,  such  as  acute  myelitis, 

hflematomjelia,  fractured  dislocation  of  the  spine,  and  gunshot  and  punctured 

voonds,  except  in  cases  of  the  slightest  severitj,  produce  at  iirst  a  condition 

of  flaocid  paraljsis  with  loss  of  the  deep  reflexe8,  from  which  in  the  course 

of  a  few  hours  or  days  spastic  paraplegia  develops.     Such  initial  flaccidity 

maj  be  explained  by  the  phenomenon  of  shock  as  a  condition  of  inhibition, 

or  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  temporary  complete  phy8iological  inter- 

niption  of  ali  the  conducting  elements  of  the  spinal  cord  occurs  with- 

oat  complete  anatomical  destruction  as  a  result  of  the  lesion,  and  that 

soch  elements  as  retain  their  anatomiced  continuity  8peedily  regain  their 

fanction. 

When,  howeyer,  complete  anatomical  destruction  occurs,  the  paraplegia 
remains  flaocid  and  the  deep  reflexes  are  absent  in  the  paraplegic  region. 
It  most,  however,  be  remarked  that  if  after  a  total  lesion  of  the  cord  a 
patient  live  many  months,  he  may  ultimately  regain  the  deep  reflexes,  and 
eome  slight  signs  of  spasticity  niay  return.  It  is  possible  that  this  rare 
oocurrence  may  be  due  either  to  the  regeneration  of  fibres  reproducing  con- 
tinaity  of  the  severed  cord,  or  to  the  resumption  of  such  autonomy  by  the 
gray  matter  of  the  distal  part  of  the  spinal  cord  as  exists  in  the  lower 
aniinals. 

Motor  Sy8tem, — Where  spastic  paraplegia  is  of  gradual  onset,  as  in  the 
iDajohty  of  cases,  loss  of  power  8hows  itself,  firstly,  in  the  periphery  of  the 
Kmbe,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  extensor  muscles,  abductor  muscles,  and 
eztemal  rotator  muscles  fail  before  the  flexor,  adductor,  and  intemal  rotator 
muadesu  The  first  difficulty  noticed  by  a  patient  is  usually  a  tendency  for 
tbe  toes  to  catch  the  ground  and  to  become  inverted  in  ;walking,  and  from 
this  the  boots  are  worn  down  at  the  toes  and  on  the  outer  side  in  a  peculiar 
fashion. 

At  a  later  stage  the  gait  becomes  characteristic :  the  patient  walks 
opon  the  toes  with  the  feet  inturned,  the  knees  approximated  and  slightly 
flexed,  and  the  thighs  adducted,  intemally  rotated,  and  slightly  flexed,  so 
that  the  body  is  carried  forward.  The  difficulty  in  performing  the  abduc- 
tion  at  the  lup  neces8ary  for  projection  of  the  leg  in  walking  is  often  aided 
by  tilting  of  the  pelvis  alternately  to  the  right  and  left  with  each  step. 

In  the  upper  extremities,  when  these  are  afTected,  the  wri8t  and  fingers 
tend  to  be  semi-flexed,  the  elbow  flexed,  with  the  forearm  carried  across  the 
chest,  and  the  arm  adducted  to  the  side. 

Moflcular  rigidity  appears  pari  passu  with  the  loss  of  power,  sometimes 
preponderatingly,  so  that  patients  attribute  their  voluntary  incapacity  to 
the  sti£fhes&  Slowness  on  efibrt  and  resistance  to  passive  movements  are 
itB  signs,  and  these  are  later  added  to  by  the  occurrence  of  contractures  and 
the  production  of  characteristic  positions  of  the  limbs,  which  in  time  are 
lendered  permanent  by  alterations  in  the  bony  and  Ugamentous  structures. 
The  common  position  of  the  foot  is  known  as  pes  cavus.  In  this  deformity 
the  foot  is  dropped,  and  often  inverted,  the  plantar  arch  is  increased,  and 
the  toes  are  hyperextended,  so  that  they  frequently  form  a  right  angle  with 
tbe  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  foot,  yiewed  from  its  inner  side,  shows  a 
Z-shaped  border.  The  knee  is  generally  rigid  in  the  extended  position,  the 
iigidity  8uddenly  lessening  directly  the  knee  is  bent  by  passive  movement 
— <lasp-knife  rigidity.  Occasionally  the  rigidity  persists  equally  in  ali 
the  stages  of  passive  flexion.  In  late  stages,  however,  it  is  the  rule  for 
flexor  spasm  to  preponderate  at  the  knee  and  contracture  of  the  hamstrings 
to  oocur.  At  the  hip  flexor  and  adductor  spasm  preponderates,  and 
freqaently  contracture  occurs. 
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Where  spastic  paraplegia  exiBts  in  young  children  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  scoliosis  or  lordosis  to  occur. 

The  position  of  the  upper  extremity  is  usuallj  one  of  flexion  and 
adduction  at  aH  joints.  Onlj  in  the  rarest  cases  is  a  "  manus  cavns " 
comparable  to  "  pes  cavus "  met  with.  The  wrist  is  then  flexed  and  the 
iingers  hyperextended  at  ali  joints. 

Contracture  is  a  structural  permanent  shortening  of  the  muscle.  It  is 
associated  with  defects  of  the  pjramidal  sjstem,  and  is  not  to  be  explained 
hj  either  muscular  paralysis  and  unopposed  action  of  antagonistic  muscles, 
nor  as  a  result  of  hjpertonus,  for  both  the  latter  may  exi8t  for  jeais 
without  contracture,  and,  conversely,  contracture  regularlj  occurs  where 
there  is  neither  rigidity  nor  an  appreciable  degree  of  motor  paraljsis 
in  Friedreich*s  disease,  in  which,  however,  the  pjramidal  tract  defect  is 
present. 

The  increase  of  spasm  by  peripheral  stimuli  is  a  common  feature  of 
severe  degrees  of  spastic  paraplegia.  The  causes  exciting  these  "reflex 
spasms  "  are  often  sUght,  a  draught  of  air,  a  slight  movement  of  the  bed- 
clothing,  or  the  touch  of  a  cold  finger,  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 
powerful  spasms.  In  the  lower  extremities  these  are  most  frequently 
tlexor  in  type.  Such  reflex  flexor  spasms  appearing  in  the  course  of  spastic 
paraplegia  are  of  the  gravest  signiiicance  to  the  patient,  for  his  disease, 
perhaps  hitherto  quite  painless,  becomes  with  their  manifestation  a  most 
painful  one  ;  to  the  physician,  for  they  yield  to  no  treatment  and  mark  an 
irrecoverable  stage  of  disease  (Gower8) ;  to  the  nurse,  for  the  sacral  bedsore 
is  almost  inevitable,  since  the  friction  from  the  repeated  sudden  spasms 
cannot  be  avoided. 

In  the  abdominal  muscles,  etc.,  spasm,  either  constant  or  reflex,  may 
very  considerably  embarrass  respiration. 

There  is  frequently  some  general  wasting  of  the  muscles  in  spastic 
paraplegia  of  long  duration ;  but  where  reflex  spasms  occur  it  is  said  that 
the  muscles  involved  may  be  even  hypertrophied.  The  electrical  excita- 
bility  is  unaltered,  the  slight  raising  or  lowering  of  Faradic  excitability 
commonly  met  with  being  due  to  altered  conditions  of  the  conductivity  of 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  resulting  from  the  paraplegia. 

Sensory  Manifestations. — Subjective  sensory  phenomena  occur  frequently 
in  spastic  paraplegia,  due  to  local  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  Dull  fixed 
pedn  in  the  back  and  a  sense  of  constriction  encircling  the  body,  or  of 
distension — the  so-called  girdle  sensations — are  common  in  both  intra  and 
€xtra-medullary  lesions.  Severe  and  sudden  pains  radiating  over  the  areas 
supplied  by  the  nerv^e  roots  indicate  implication  of  the  nerve  roots,  and  are 
in  favour  of  a  lesion  involving  the  meninges.  These  are  not  produced 
by  movement  of  the  spinal  column,  though  often  increased  by  such 
movement.  Sharp  pain  actually  produced  by  movement  is  common  where 
the  paraplegia  is  secondary  to  disease  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Objective  Sensory  Manifestations. — Anaesthesia  is  distributed  segmentally 
upon  the  body  in  local  lesions  (vide  p.  114).  As  the  result  of  pressure  and 
of  vascular  disease  it  is  usual  for  pain  to  be  lost  earliest,  then  temperature, 
then  the  muscle  sense,  and  lastly  touch.  In  lesions  affecting  the  central 
parts  of  the  cord  especially,  such  as  syringomyelia,  haematomyelia,  and 
central  myelitis,  sensibility  to  pain,  heat,  and  cold  are  lost  first,  and  often 
out  of  ali  proportion  to  the  tactued  impairment.  Even  in  these  cases,  how- 
ever,  it  is  the  rule  for  slight  tactual  alteration  to  coexist  with  and  over  the 
same  area  as  the  analgesia. 

Trophic    and  vaso-motor  disturbances    are    not  conspicuous,   though 
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{iequentl7  brannj  de8quamation,  thinmiig  of  the   skin,  depilation,  and 
alight  vaso-motor  palsj  maj  be  present. 

When  the  leaion  is  situated  above  the  thoracic  cord  and  the  vašo  and 
\i8cero-motor  paths  are  intemipted,  abdominal  distension  and  great  lowering 
of  the  blood  pressure  may  result  and  are  of  the  gravest  importance. 

The  tjpical  condition  of  the  sphincters  in  spastic  paraplegia  is  one  of 
ieflex  incontinence,  but  this  condition  is  by  no  means  invariable.  Eetention, 
with  overflow,  is  not  uncommon,  and  in  a  few  late  cases  complete  incon- 
tinenoe  with  patulous  sphincters  may  occur,  though  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
m^it  of  the  spinal  cord  is  quite  intact.  Sexual  power  is  lost  pari  2^(^su 
with  penile  sensibilitj. 

Bejlex  Action, — Superficial  reflex  action  is  increased  below  the  lesion  in 
paitial  leaions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  diminished  in  total  transverse  lesions. 
It  is  lost  in  the  area  actuallj  supplied  bj  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
inTolved  in  the  lesion. 

Whenever  the  pyraniidal  tract  is  damaged  the  reflex  obtained  from  the 
stJe  of  the  corresponding  foot  is  altered,  the  response  consisting  of  eztension 
of  the  toes,  especiallj  of  the  great  toe.  The  normal  response  consisls  of 
fleiion  of  the  toes,  least  marked  in  the  great  toe.  This  phenomenon  is  one 
of  the  most  important  signs  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the 
PTTamidal  tract.  It  is  absolutelj  essential,  however,  to  exclude  voluntarj 
morement  and  irregular  reflex  movement  before  a  reflex  response 
firom  the  šole  of  the  foot  is  finallj  determined  to  be  of  the  extensor  type, 
and,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  practised  observer,  this  is  not  always  a  simple 
matter. 

Tendon  Reflexes. — As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  tendon  reflexes 
are  increased  below  the  lesion  except  where  the  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
total  at  a  given  level. 

The  tendon  reflexes  are  lost  in  the  area  supplied  by  that  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  actuallj  involved  in  the  lesion. 

The  associated  phenomenon  of  clonus  may  be  obtained  in  any  muscle  of 
the  paraplegic  region  if  snitable  tension  and  mechanical  stimulus  be  applied. 
General  clonus  of  ali  the  muscles,  the  so-called  epileptoid  spasm,  is  readily 
obtainable  in  most  of  the  severe  cases  by  jarring  the  whole  limb.  It  may 
be  set  up  by  a  reflex  spasm,  and  this  has  been  called  spontaneous  clonus. 

Diagnosis. — (The  diagnosis  of  paraplegia  of  cerebral  origin  \vill  be  found 
onder  the  headings  Double  Hemiplegia,  Diplegia,  Cerebral  Tumour,  Pontine 
Lesions,  etc.) 

In  spastic  paraplegia  of  spinal  origin  it  must  be  first  determined  whether 
the  leeion  is  local,  diffuse,  or  systemic. 

The  presence  of  signs  and  symptoms  of  segmental  distribution  sharply 
defined,  such  as  girdle  sensation,  root  pains,  sharp  lines  of  ansesthesia,  and 
abrapt  delimitation  of  muscular  paralysis,  characterise  local  lesions.  Local 
signs  in  several  widely-separated  regions,  such,  for  instance,  as  this  com- 
huiation  which  occurr^  in  a  čase  of  disseminate  sclerosis — slight  spasr.ic 
paraplegia  of  the  legs,  right  trigeminal  an^Esthesia  and  paralysis,  left  third 
i^rve  paraly8is,  nystagmus,  and  optic  atrophy — suggest  diffuse  or  multiple 
tesiona  The  absence  of  ali  local  signs  for  months  or  years  allows  a  diagnosis 
of  STStemic  degeneration.  The  diagnosis  is,  moreover,  in  ali  cases  aided  by 
the  clinical  hi8tory. 

If  a  local  lesion  is  present,  (1)  the  situation,  (2)  the  segmental  level,  and 
(3)  the  probable  pathological  nature  of  it  must  be  determined. 

(1)  Situation. — The  lesion  may  be  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  cord, 
in  oonnection  with  the  meninges,  or  in  connection  with  the  vertebrse.     The 
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diagnostic  points  are  here,  the  occurrence  of  pain,  the  implication  of  nerve 
roots,  and  the  presence  of  local  signs  of  vertebral  disease. 

In  intramedullarj  lesions  pain  is  never  a  conspicuous  sTmptom  (the 
fixed  pain  of  sjiingornjelia  being  excluded).  Severe  pains  shooting  along 
the  nerve  root  distributions,  not  caused  by  movement,  though  perhape 
increased  therebj,  are  characteristic  of  lesions  implicating  the  meninges, 
and  such  pains  usuallj  precede  the  appearance  of  paraplegia  for  a  short 
tirne.  Local  muscular  atrophj  of  peculiar  distribution,  from  implication  of 
the  anterior  roots,  also  frequently  occurs. 

Local  signs  of  disease  of  the  bone  of  the  vertebral  column,  deformity, 
tendemess,  pain  on  movement  and  on  jarring  the  spine,  and  the  presence  of 
abscess,  aneurjsm,  or  cancer,  suggest  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  colunm. 

Girdle  sensations  maj  occur  with  each  situation  of  the  disease,  bat  are 
more  common  in  intramedullarj  disease. 

Determination  of  the  Level  of  the  Lesion. — The  upper  limit  of  ansesthesia 
upon  the  trunk  and  limbs  serves  as  an  almost  infalUble  guide  to  segmental 
location.  Sensation  must  be  tested  in  perpendicular  lines  upon  the  trunk, 
and  both  perpendicular  and  transverse  lines  upon  the  limbs,  the  slightest 
change  noticed  bj  the  patient  in  passing  from  an  area  where  sensation  is 
perfect  to  where  it  is  imperfect  must  be  taken  as  this  upper  limit.  No  part 
of  the  body  should  escape  at  least  rough  testing,  and  tactual,  painful,  and 
thermal  stimuli  should  be  applied.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  upper  limibs 
of  anaesthesia  found  in  local  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  correspond  with  the 
limits  of  segmental  sensorjr  supplj  or  nerve  root  sensorj  supply,  but  this 
doubt  does  not  affect  their  localising  value.     (See  Fig.,  p.  114). 

The  upper  limit  of  muscles  involved  in  the  paraljsis  is  the  next  most 
applicable  sign  in  localisation,  but  it  is  not  so  exact  nor  so  easy  to  investi- 
gate  as  is  the  anaesthesia.  When  the  lesion  is  situated  on  or  above  the 
fourth  cervical  segment  there  is  paraljsis  of  the  diaphragm.  From  the 
fourth  cervical  to  the  first  thoracic  segments  the  involvement  of  certain 
groups  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  will  indicate  damage  to  each 
segment.  The  pupillarj  phenomenon,  etc.,  also  indicates  damage  above  or 
in  the  first  thoracic  segment. 

In  the  upper  half  of  the  thoracic  region,  since  the  only  muscles  supplied 
by  this  region  of  the  cord  are  the  intercostal  and  spinal  muscles,  narrow 
limitation  of  paraljsis  is  not  apparent.  It  must  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
expansion  movement  of  the  five  lower  ribs  is  caused  by  the  diaphragm,  and 
exi8t8  where  there  is  complete  intercostal  paraly8is.  From  this  it  happens 
that  intercostal  paraly8is  is  frequently  overlooked.  In  the  lower  thoracic 
region,  however,  the  most  exact  localisation  is  often  possible  by  means  of  a 
sign  first  used  by  C.  E.  Beevor.  The  patient  is  examined  in  the  supine 
position  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  bare,  and  is  directed  to  make 
the  attempt  to  sit  up.  As  he  does  so  the  junction  of  the  contracting  with 
the  non-coutracting  muscle  often  becomes  plainly  visible  as  a  retraction 
ring.  Where  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  too 
abundant  for  the  usual  perception  of  this  phenomenon,  it  may  be  felt  with 
the  hand.  Further,  the  umbilicus,  which  in  the  normal  state  does  not  alter 
its  position  on  the  attempt  to  sit  up,  shifts  upwards  during  such  attempt  if 
there  is  a  lesion  in  the  lower  thoracic  region. 

The  State  of  the  superficial  and  tendon  reflexes  is  only  a  guide  in  that 
the  bilateral  absence  of  one  of  them  indicates  that  the  segment  subserving 
it  is  destroyed. 

The  zone  of  hyperaesthesia  sometimes  occurring  at  the  upper  limit  of 
ansesthesia  is  of  considerable  localising  value,  but  it  is  only  rarely  present. 
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Girdle  sensations  are  also  valuable,  as  are  root  pains,  but  sometimes  thej  do 
not  indicate  the  upper  limit  of  disease. 

Far  more  important  than  the  last  are  local  signs  of  disease  in  the 
Tertebral  eolumn,  defonnitj,  and  tenderness;  but  these  signs  are  often 
too  diffose  for  exact  localisation,  and  should  never  be  relied  upon  alone  to 
indicate  the  level  of  the  lesion. 

The  determination  of  the  pathologieal  nature  of  the  disease  depends  so 
much  upon  the  historj,  clinical  aspect,  and  course  of  each  čase,  that  few 
general  statements  of  value  can  be  made.  From  the  mode  of  onset  it  may 
be  broadlj  stated  that  if  this  be  sudden  the  lesion  is  a  hsemorrhage.  If  it 
be  acute  (1-3  days),  myelitis  (thrombosis)  is  most  often  responsible.  If 
Bubacute  (1-3  months),  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord  is  most  likely.  Toxic 
processes  are  chronic,  and  degenerative  processes  stili  more  chronic.  To  each 
of  these  statements,  however,  exceptions  are  not  rare.  If  pain  be  a  promi- 
nent  and  early  8ymptom,  a  pressure  lesion  or  pachymeningiti8  may  be 
8ftfely  inferred,  but  the  converse  does  not  hold  good ;  as  an  instance,  the 
paraplegia  of  spinal  caries  may  be  unassociated  with  pain.  Pain  is  as  a 
rde  al^nt  in  vascular  lesions,  including  myelitis,  and  in  degenerative 
lesions. 

The  difTerential  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  associated  with  spastic  para- 
plegia will  be  found  under  the  titles  on  p.  104. 

It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mii^d  that  a  čase  of  spastic  paraplegia  which  does 
not  present  signs  at  once  furnishing  a,  diagnosis  is  most  often  due  to  acute 
mjelitis  if  the  onset  be  acute,  to  spinal  caries  if  subacute,  and  to  disseminated 
aderosis  if  chronic. 

Primart  Lateral  Sclerosis. — There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 

whether  a  primary  system  disease  limited  to  the  pyramidal  tracts  occurs 

iffecting  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  neuron  pyramidal  fibre  in  a  way 

oomparable  to  the  affection  of  the   lower  neuron  (peripheral  nerve)  in 

multiple  neuritis.     A  condition  nearly  approaching  to  this  has  been  found 

in  certain  cases  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  but  it  is  bere  not  an 

nncomplicated  process.    No  convincing  pathologieal  records  are  forthcoming 

upon  which  a  pathologieal  entity  of  primary  acquired  lateral  tract  degenera- 

tion  can  be  based.     It  is  said,  however,  in  explauation,  that  this  disease 

rarely  de8troys  life.     Notwithstanding,  however,  the  absence  of  satisfactory 

pathologieal  data,  there  seems  to  be  a  group  of  cases  to  which  the  name 

priuiarr  lateral  sclerosis  may  appropriately  be  given. 

Causation. — As  in  other  chronic  spinal  cord  diseases  occasional  neuro- 
pathic  heredity  can  be  traced.  Males  and  females  are  affected  in  about 
equal  numbers.  The  symptoms  usually  appear  in  the  third  and  fourth 
decades  of  life. 

Primary  spastic  paraplegia  sometimes  follows  8yphilis  in  a  way  to  suggest 
a  causal  relation,  but  this  antecedent  is  not  trequent.  The  onset  of 
8ymptoms  sometimes  follows  injury  to  the  spine,  exposure  to  wet,  cold, 
over-exertion,  and  general  illness. 

Symptoms. — Gradually  increasing  weakne8s  of  the  legs  is  the  earliest 
symptom  to  appear.  The  patient  finds  that  he  becomes  tired  more  easily  than 
before,  and  the  legs  feel  heavy.  Often  one  leg  is  affected  before  the  other. 
The  t6ndency  to  spasm  is  at  first  noticeable  as  slight  stifiness  of  the  legs  in 
rising  in  the  moming,  and  this  gradually  increases  in  degree  as  power  lessens. 
Power  is  lost  earliest  in  the  anterior  tibial  group  of  muscles.  The  legs 
are  rigid  in  extension  and  the  clasp-knife  phenomenon  is  well  marked. 
Rarely  short  attacks  of  flexor  spasm  occur  chiefly  dt  night.  It  is  only  in 
rare  instances  that  the  arms  are  affected. 
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The  cliuical  picture  is  that  of  spastic  paraplegia,  and  for  its  details  tbe 
reader  is  referred  to  the  general  description  above  given. 

No  sensorj  disorders  are  present  with  the  exeeption  of  dull  pain  in  the 
back.  The  sphincters  are  unafifected,  and  no  girdle  sensation  is  present. 
Cranial  nerves  and  special  senses  are  not  affected. 

Diagnosis, — There  are  so  many  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  of  which  the 
aspect  at  some  period  of  their  course  resembles  pure  lateral  sclerosis,  that  a 
correct  diagnosis  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  exclu8ion.  This 
disease  has  no  pathognomonic  sTmptoms,  its  characteristic  being  the  absence 
of  signs  pointing  to  lesions  of  jiarts  of  the  central  nervous  sjstem  other 
than  the  pjraniidal  tracts.  It  is  clear  that  onlj  by  watching  the  progress 
of  a  čase  over  a  long  period  can  a  probable  diagnosis  be  arrived  at.  A  čase 
exactly  ansvvering  to  the  above  description  of  simple  spastic  paraplegia  niav 
develop  the  fixed  pupil,  tremors,  and  mental  disturbance  o^f  gen«»l 
paraljsis ;  the  appearance  of  njstagmus  and  ocular  palsies,  intention  tremor 
and  sphincter  trouble,  may  necessitate  that  the  diagnosis  is  changed  to 
disseminated  sclerosis ;  niuscular  wasting  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand 
marks  the  čase  one  of  aniyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis ;  and  the  appearance 
of  local  signs  in  the  vertebral  column  may  speli  spinal  caries.  For  this 
reason,  in  a  čase  seen  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  8ymptoms,  the  diagnosis  of 
primary  spastic  paraplegia  is  one  that  must  be  made  tentatively  to  ser\'e 
until  the  appearance  of  some  other  symptom  labels  the  disease  accurately. 

If  after  years  such  symptom8  fail  to  appear,  the  diagnosis  may  be 
considered  as  finallv  correct.  The  majority  of  cases  with  this  clinical 
aspect  in  young  adults  without  a  history  of  antecedent  syphili8  are  cases  of 
disseminated  sclerosis,  and  it  is  astonishing  in  this  disease  how  long  the  more 
classic  symptoms,  such  as  nystagmus,  ocular  palsies,  altered  speech,  tremor, 
etc.,  may  remain  absent. 

Prognosis, — In  primary  lateral  sclerosis  there  is  some  prospect  of  arrest 
and  even  of  improvement  if  the  disease  has  not  reached  an  advanced  stage. 
Actual  recover)'  is  rare,  but  is  said  to  have  occurred.  When  the  spastic 
state  is  developed  it  is  rare  for  treatment  to  produce  more  than  arrest. 
There  is  not  at  present  any  guide  to  the  prognosis  of  any  individual  čase, 
besides  its  duration  and  degree,  except  its  observed  tendency  especially  under 
treatment. 

Treatment. — Drugs  have  little  influence  upon  this  disease.  Arsenic 
and  mercury  in  small  doses ;  iron,  quinine,  and  nux  vomica  have  proved 
useful.  The  last  of  these  must  be  used  \vith  caution,  as  it  tends  to  increase 
the  spasm.  Massage  and  passive  movements  are  often  of  signal  ser\ice. 
Electricity  in  auy  form  seems  to  do  harm  ])y  exciting  reflex  spasm.  Rest 
in  bed  seems  to  have  ushered  in  improvement  in  many  cases,  but  it  should 
never  be  a])solute,  as  such  patients  kept  8trictly  in  bed  niay  lose  the  power 
they  previously  had  from  disuse,  and  are  sure  to  attribute  the  deteriora- 
tion  to  the  continement,  }>erliai>s  not  altogether  incorrectly.  Fraenckers 
exercises  often  do  good,  and  they,  at  the  same  tim«,  occupy  and  interest  the 
patient. 

Familial  Spastic  Paraplegia.— The  (x?currence  of  primary  lateral 
sclerosis  in  several  members  of  the  same  family  \vas  lirst  noticed  by  Erb  and 
Striimpell  in  1888.  The  disease  is  a  rare  one  and  affects  males  and  females 
equally,  and  may  be  directly  transmitted  to  children  through  either  parent. 
Several  members  of  each  generation  as  a  rule  sufter,  and  those  members  of 
an  affected  fainily  who  are  said  to  be  healthv,  if  carefully  examined  are 
often  found  to  present  slight  signs  of  spasticity,  such  as  pes  qsl\mq  Voot 
clonus,  and  slightly  spastic  gait,  though  they  may  never  reach  a  degree 
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mfi&cieiit  to  interfere  with  comfort  and  daily  labour.     Other  neuropathič 
lendencies  sometimes  are  present  in  the  familj,  such  as  insanitj. 

The  ajmptoms  become  obtrusive  between  the  ages  of  pubertj  and  thirty 
jeara.  Clumsiness  in  walking  and  stiffness  of  the  legs  are  first  noticed, 
8abeeqaentl7  the  movements  of  the  hands  become  8low  and  awkward,  and 
general  8lowl7  progressive  spastic  paraplegia  results.  In  some  cases  spastic 
bolbar  STmptoms,  djsphagia,  djsarthria,  etc.,  have  arisen.  There  is  no 
ilteration  of  sensibilitj,  and  the  sphincters  are  unafifected.  Fes  cavus  is 
mTariably  present.  A  8lowly  progressive  mental  hebitude  is  common,  and 
the  disposition  is  placid  and  good  tempered. 

In  some  cases  progressive  atrophy  is  present.  After  many  years  the 
patients  may  become  oed-ridden,  or  the  condition  may  eease  to  progress 
in  a  slight  or  severe  stage  of  spastic  paraplegia. 

'PaJtkology, — This  disease  seems  to  depend  upon  an  inherent  weakne8S  of 
the  pTramidal  cells  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  which  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
tenuie  of  vitality  undergo  degeneration. 

Trtatment. — No  special  treatment  is  known  to  influence  the  disease,  but 
the  measures  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  primary  lateral  sclerosis 
maj  be  adopted. 

SvPHiUTic  Paraplegia  of  Erb. — Under  this  title  Erb  has  deseribed  a 
ckaB  of  cases  with  a  clinical  aspect  8ufficiently  distinct  to  deserve  special 
description,  and  of  which  8yphilis  is  the  invariable  antecedent.  It  must  be 
here  stated,  however,  that  Erb's  type  is  not  the  common  type  of  spastic 
parapl^ia  due  to  syphilis;  acute  myelitis  with  consecutive  spastic  para- 
pfegža  being  a  much  more  common  result  of  luetic  infection. 

Males  are  much  more  frequently  afFected  than  females.     The  onset  is 

inadious,  and  occurs  in  half  the  cases  within  three  years  of  infection,  and 

in  almost  ali  cases  within  five  years.     The  symptonis  are  those  of  progressive 

^»stic  paraplegia,  the  upper  limit  of  the  attected  regions  corresponding 

with  the  lower  half  of  the  thoracic  spinal  cord.     Dull  aching  pain  in  the 

back,  often  affecting  ako  the  legs,  is  an  obtrusive  and  troublesome  symp- 

tom.    The  most  distinctive  sign  is  great  increase  of  the  tendon  reflexes, 

often  the  presence  of  epileptoid  spasms  and  much  rigidity,  notwithstanding 

which  fair  voluntary  power  is  preserved,  and  the  patient  may  be  able  to 

walk  with   an   ease   which   is   surprising.      Slight  changes    in    common 

8ensibility  are  present,  and  the  sphincters  are  alway8  affected,  but  usually 

not  to  a  severe  degree.     These  cases  U8ually  improve  under  treatment,  and 

the  svmptoms  may  entirely  disappear. 

Morbid  Anatomi/. — The  condition  is  believed  to  depend  upon  a  local 
sTphilitic  infiltration  of  the  pia  arachnoid  and  superficial  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord,  with  small  foci  of  thrombosis  in  the  substance  of  the  cord. 

Dicignosis. — This  type  is  distinguished  by  a  history  of  antecedent 
sjphilis;  by  the  gradual  onset,  chronic  pain,  preservation  of  voluntary 
movement  with  spastic  paraplegia,  sphincter  trouble,  and  a  tendency  to 
improve  greatly  under  treatment. 

Treatment. — Energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment  with  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  general  nutrition  is  nece8sary.  Mercury 
is  indispensable  and  should  be  administered  by  inunction.  Strychnine 
shoold  be  avoided.  Continuous  rest  in  bed  should  be  avoided,  as  the  povver 
of  walking  soon  becomes  impaired  from  the  lack  of  practice.  When 
improvement  sets  in  massage  and  passive  movement  to  the  legs  are  most 
lienefidal,  and  Fraenckers  exercLses  are  very  useful. 

Infantile  Spastic  Paralvsis.  —  Spastic  paralysis  occurring  in 
children   is   most   frequently   due  to   affections   of   the    brain,  less  com- 
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monly  to  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  former  the  lesion  maj  be 
bilateral  or  nnilateral,  and  the  resulting  paraljsis,  diplegia  or  hemi- 
plegia.  In  the  latter  čase  the  paraljsis  is  segmental  and  paraplegic  in 
distribution.  The  resulting  groups,  (1)  Cerebral  diplegia,  (2)  Infantile 
hemiplegia,  and  infantile  paraplegia,  are  fiirther  separated  in  that  each 
constituting  a  distinct  pathologic^  entitj  bears  no  pathological  relation 
with  the  others. 

Cerebral  Diplegia. — {Syn,)  little^s  disease ;  Congenital  spastic  para- 
plegia ;  Birth  palsj. 

The  term  cerebral  dipl^ia  comprehends  a  group  of  diseases  for  the 
most  part  congenitally  installed,  with  a  8omewhat  varied  clinical  aspect, 
but  in  ali  of  which  spastic  paralysis,  frequently  associated  with  perverse 
moveuient,  is  distributed  upon  both  sides  of  the  bodj.  Mental  impairment 
and  recurring  convulsions  are  frequently  associated.  A  widely  spread, 
diffuse  lesion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  of  both  hemispheres  is  invariably 
present. 

The  clinical  picture  of  this  group  was  first  described  by  Little  in  1853, 
who  was  the  first  to  show  its  association  with  premature  birth.  The  use 
of  the  term  "  birth  palsy  "  by  subseguent  writers  most  unfortunately  led  to 
the  erroneous  connection  of  this  disease  with  cerebral  injuries  received 
during  birth.  The  misinterpretation  of  an  important  pathological  com- 
munication  by  MacNutt  in  1888  led  to  the  association  of  this  disease  in 
England  with  meningeal  hsemorrhage.  Further  pathological  investigation 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  meningeal  haemorrhage  occurring  during 
birth  as  a  cause  of  cerebral  diplegia,  which  has  been  proved  to  depend  upon 
a  priinary  degenerative  process  occurring  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Causation. — The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  in  rare  instances  evident 
at  birth.  More  frequently  some  abnormality  of  movement  first  caUs  the 
attention  of  the  nurse  or  parents  some  weeks  after  birth.  Again,  when  the 
tirne  arrives  for  a  child  to  walk  or  to  talk,  his  bodily  defect  may  for  the 
first  time  become  apparent.  In  ali  cases  appearing  before  the  third  year  it 
is  probable  that  the  disease  is  congenitally  installed.  After  the  third  year 
the  occurrence  of  diplegia  is  very  rare,  Such  cases  of  acquired  diplegia 
do  however  occur,  and  have  been  met  with  as  late  as  the  fourth  decade  of 
life.  Among  the  subjects  of  this  disease  males  preponderate  8lightly. 
Hereditv  as  a  rule  plavs  no  part  in  the  causation  of  the  disease,  but 
instiinces  of  a  mother  attiicted  with  congenital  diplegia  giving  birth  to 
siimlarly  attected  children  are  recorded. 

The  known  etiological  factors  of  congenital  diplegia  are  matemal 
patliological  st^it^s.  A  historr  of  ill-health  of  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancv  is  coinmon  in  cases  of  diplegia.  The  mother  often  volunteers 
the  statement  that  vvhile  she  was  perfectlv  well  and  strong  during  her 
other  proguancies.  her  health  tailed  Cinupletelv  during  the  carriage  of 
the  child  atHicted  with  diplegia.  Overwork  and  privation  sometimes 
account  for  this  ftiilure  of  health.  Several  recorded  cases  give  a 
historv  that  a  woiuau  after  l^earing  healthv  children  suflfers  with  symp- 
toms  which  mav  Ih>  de^^ribeii  as  those  of  chronic  neurasthenia.  She 
then  gives  birth  to  a  child  attlieteil  with  diplegia,  and  her  subsequent 
pregnancies  end  in  still-births.  This  seems  to  show  a  gradual  failure 
in  the  phvsioK^eal  process  of  generation.  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  most  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject  that  the  voungest 
members  of  largo  families  are  esjKviallv  pn>ne  to  sufter.  Not  uncom- 
monlv  several  children  of  the  Siuno  mother  are  affected,  and  it  has 
been  repeatedlv  ohserved  that  vrheiv  one  child  of  a  familv  is  atUicted  with 
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dipl^ia,  the  mortalitj  among  the  other  children  is  remarkable,  and  pre- 
mature  birth  is  common. 

In  some  cases  a  pathological  psjchic  state  of  the  mother  during  the 
tirne  of  piegnancj  bas  been  noted.  Acute  diseases  and  acute  specific  fevers 
oocuiring  during  pregnaucj  are  of  great  importance  as  etiological  factors 
mthis  disease. 

Sjphilis  is  a  most  important  and  bj  far  the  most  common  materned 
difleaae  standing  as  a  causal  antecedent  to  cerebral  diplegia. 

Premature  birth  and  precipitate  labonr ;  diflScult  labonr  and  asphyxia 
DeonatOTom  are  frequent  associated  conditions,  and  until  recentlj  were  held 
18  the  essential  factors  of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  onlj  an  infinitesimal 
minohtj  of  prematurely  born  children  who  become  afflicted  with  diplegia, 
and  the  difficultj  of  labour  associated  with  diplegia  is  not  that  due  to 
obfitraction  in  the  parturient  path,  but  that  due  to  uterine  inertia,  itself  a 
agn  of  an  abnormal  matemed  state.  It  is  highlj  probable,  therefore,  that 
aj^ormalities  of  birth  stand  not  in  causal  relation  with  the  disease,  but  are 
eoDComitant  effects  of  a  morbid  maternal  state. 

In  the  consideration  of  cases  of  cerebral  diplegia,  arising  after 
birth,  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  post-natal  appear- 
ance  of  sjmptoms  of  disease  is  no  proof  that  the  disease  was  not  con- 
genitallj  determined.  The  possibilitj  of  an  acute  disease  immediatelj 
pnoeding  the  onset  of  sjmptoms  being  in  some  cases  onlj  an  immediate 
eidting  cause,  bringing  into  evidence  a  latent  pathological  condition,  must 
tbo  be  borne  in  mind. 

Most  cases  of  post-natal  cerebral  diplegia  do  not  f ollow  any  known  acute 

Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  onset  of  sjmptoms  directly 

foDowed  the  occurrence  of  the  following  acute  diseases :  gastro-enteritis, 

icariet-fever,    measles,    mumps,  pneumonia,  acute  rheumatism,    tjphoid, 

diphtheria,  and  influenza. 

The  clinical  picture  of  cerebral  diplegia,  in  ali  its  forms,  presents  a 
combination,  in  varjing  degrees,  of  certain  characteristic  sjmptoms  always 
hikterallj  represented,  though  often  more  severe  upon  one  side  of  the  body 
[      than  the  other.     These  symptoms  are  :  muscular  rigidity,  paresis,  perverse 
movements,  contractures,  and  increased  deep  reflexe8.     Mental  deficiency  is 
oommonly  present. 

Aecording  as  one  or  more  of  these  symptoms  preponderates  over  the 

other  and  dominates  the  clinical  picture,  certain  stnking  types  may  be 

distinguished : — (1)  General  rigidity,  where  the  spasm  and  paresis  are  more 

or  lesa  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  whole  body.     (2)  Paraplegic 

rigidity,  where   the   lower  extremities  alone  are  markedly   affected.     (3) 

Bilateral  athetosis,  where  slow  perverse  movement,  occurring  chiefly  in  the 

peripheral    part    of  the    limbs,  is    obtrusive.      (4)  Choreiform    diplegia 

(congenital  chorea),  where   the  perverse   movement  is  quick   and   occurs 

chiefly  at  the  proximal  joints  of  the  limbs.     (5)  Congenital  spastic  idiocy, 

where  the  mental  deficiency  is  very  marked,  and  the  other  symptoms  slight. 

One-half  of  ali  cases  of  diplegia  are  of  the  type  "  general  rigidity,"  and  one- 

quarter   "paraplegic  rigidity"; — the  remaining  fourth   being   distributed 

6qually  between  the  other  types. 

Clinical  AspecL  — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  generalised  rigidity  and  in 
athetotic  and  choreic  diplegia,  the  symptoms  date  from  birth.  Often  in 
alighter  cases  the  symptom8  are  only  manifested  when  the  child  begins  to 
crawl  about  or  to  walk.  The  attention  of  the  parents  may  be  dravvn  to  the 
fact  that  something  is  WTong  with  the  child  by  its  being  backward  in  talking 
and  mentally  unlike  other  children,  and  examination  may  then  reveal  slight 
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generalised  or  paraplegic  rigiditj.  The  nurse,  in  wa8hmg  the  child,  is  often 
the  first  to  notice  the  unnatural  stiffness  of  the  limbs.  In  congenital 
athetotic  and  choreic  forms,  the  ajniptoms  become  much  more  evident  when 
the  child  begins  to  get  alx)ut.  In  cases  where  the  sjmptoms  are  noticed 
firat  some  tirne  after  birth,  a  careful  attention  to  the  historj  of  the  čase  will 
generallj  reveal  some  abnormaUtj  of  the  child,  indicating  that  the  čase  wa8 
congenital,  and  separating  it  from  cases  of  post-natal  origin.  Such  sjTnptoms, 
as  difficultj  of  swallowing,  strabismus,  njstagmus,  slight  perverse  movements 
(choreic  and  athetotic),  slight  rigidity,  the  regular  assumption  of  an  un- 
natural attitude,  and  pes  cavus,  are  likelj  to  be  noticed  by  those  who  tend 
the  infant,  and  are  of  great  value  in  that  they  may  be  the  earUest  signs  of 
disease  to  attract  attention. 

In  post-natal  cases  the  disease  is  often  ushered  in  by  a  group  of  symptoms 
resembling  the  prodromal  8ymptoms  of  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  namely, 
malaise,  anorexia,  headache,  slight  fever,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  These 
symptoms  last  from  one  to  four  days,  after  which  the  symptoms  of  diplegia 
gradually  make  their  appearance.  The  onset  of  the  disease  is  frequently 
with  convulsions,  either  a  single  attack  of  convulsion  or  repeated  attacks. 
After  such  convulsions  the  symptoms  of  diplegia  may  come  on  slowly,  or 
may  develop  from  a  condition  of  general  paresis  of  the  limbs  and  trunk 
which  immediately  follow8  the  convnlsive  attack.  Sometimes  both  convul- 
sions and  febrile  8ymptom8,  lasting  a  few  days,  occur  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  and  this  haa  been  more  often  noticed  in  cases  of  post-natal 
paraplegic  rigidity.  In  other  cases  the  onset  is  gradual,  and  is  not  accom- 
panied  either  by  convulsions  or  febrile  symptoms,  and  it  may  be  many 
weeks  before  the  8ymptoms  reach  moderate  inten8ity.  Such  chronic  onsets 
sometimes  date  from  some  trauma  to  the  head,  often  of  a  trifling  nature. 
A  slow  onset  vvithout  definite  initial  symptonis  is  the  rule  in  cases  com- 
mencing  after  childhood. 

The  course  of  the  disease,  speaking  generally  of  aH  types,  may  be  either 
regularly  progressive,  or  the  8ymptoms,  having  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity,  may  either  remain  8tationary  or  tend  to  some  slight  amelioratiou. 
In  severe  cases  of  generalised  rigidity,  and  in  most  athetotic  forms,  a 
])rogressive  course  is  the  rule,  and  very  few  patients  so  afflicted  reach  adult 
life. 

A  tendency  to  amelioration  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  sUght 
generalised  rigidity  and  in  cases  of  paraplegic  rigidity,  but  even  in  the 
slightest  cases  the  amount  of  improvement  is  not  great,  and  the  symptoms 
never  entirely  disappear. 

Between  the  several  types  of  cerebral  diplegia  there  exist8  every  variety 
of  transitional  form  and  combination. 

Generalised  Rigidity. — As  its  name  implies,  the  chief  characteristic  of 
this  type  of  diplegia  is  a  condition  of  muscular  rigidity  associated  vnX\\ 
weakness  affecting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ali  the  muscles  of  the  body. 
Except  in  the  most  severe  cases,  where  the  weakness  amounts  to  complete 
paralysis,  there  is  more  rigidity  than  weakne8S.  In  some  cases  it  is 
astonishing  that  there  should  be  so  much  power  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
degree  of  rigidity.  The  distribution  of  the  rigidity  and  weakness  is 
generally  that  the  lower  extremities  are  most  afTected,  the  upper  to  a  less 
degree,  and  the  facial  region  stili  less.  In  a  few  cases  the  arms  have  been 
more  alTected  than  the  legs.  Movement  is  slow  and  clumsy,  and  often 
athetotic,  and  choreic  movements  are  present  in  the  limbs.  If  tlie  patient 
is  able  to  walk,  the  gait  is  digitigrade  from  contracture  of  the  calf  muscles. 
The   knees  are  slightly  flexed  from  contracture  of  the  hamstrings.     The 
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tliighs  are  rotated  inwards  and  the  knees  pressed  close  together,  rubbing 
teainst  one  another  with  each  projection  of  the  limb.  More  severe 
udnctor  spasm  gives  rise  commonly  to  the  "  cross-legged  "  progression. 

The  assumption  of  the  sitting  position  is  impossible  in  marked  cases. 
When  snch  a  patient  is  placed  in  a  chair  the  legs  stand  out  stifUy,  and  the 
child  will  not  fit  the  chair,  owing  to  the  rigiditj  preventing  the  necessary 
flexion  at  the  junction  of  the  lower  eitremities  with  the  trunk ;  he  tends, 
therefoie,  to  slide  ofC  In  the  most  severe  C£ises  the  patient  lies  in  a  log-like 
fKhion,  unable  to  move  or  turn  in  bed,  and  then  the  rigiditj  maj  reach 
sach  a  degree  that  he  may  be  lifted  by  the  heels  in  one  rigid  piece,  the 
irdght  of  the  body  being  supported  on  the  back  of  the  head.  In  this  stage, 
owing  to  muscularcontractures,  certain  characteristic  attitudes  are  assumed 
which  will  be  described  later  on. 

Mentol  Sympt(yms, — Every  degree  of  mental  impairment  is  met  with  in 
tbese  cases,  from  slight  mental  dulness  to  complete  amentia.  As  a  mle  the 
i¥enge  degree  of  mental  impairment  is  more  profound  than  in  other  types 
of  diplegia.  It,  however,  does  not  alway8  correspond  to  the  severity  of  the 
rigiditj  and  paraly8is.  The  most  profound  mental  deficiency  may  exist 
in  cases  where  the  rigidity  and  paralysis  are  quite  slight  and  vice  versa. 
Thiscorresponds  with  the  greater  or  less  affection  of  the  prae-frontal  lobea 

Speeeh  Dtfects. — In  congenital  cases,  and  in  cases  occurring  before  the 
eighteenth  month,  speeeh  may  never  be  acquired,  or  may  be  much  delayed, 
and  when  acquired  is  often  imperfect.  Articulation  is  imperfect,  8lowness  of 
^»ech,  with  great  facial  over-action,  slurring,  and  stammering  often  occur. 
When  the  disease  arises  after  speeeh  is  learnt  this  is  generally  completely 
lo8t  if  the  child  be  younger  than  six  years  of  age,  and  if  the  čase  be  at  ali 
aerere.  The  loss  of  speeeh  may  be  quite  gradual,  and  where  some  intel- 
l^ce  persiats,  the  understanding  of  words  may  remain  in  patients  who  can 
ntter  no  articulate  sound. 

Convulsions. — With  this  type  of  cerebral  diplegia  convulsive  attacks  are 
more  conimonly  associated  than  with  the  other  types,  choreic  diplegia  and 
Materal  spastic  hemiplegia  being  excepted.  They  occur  in  rather  more 
than  half  the  casea 

Cranicd  Nerves. — Primary  optic  atrophy  occurs  in  a  considerable  number 
of  cases.     It  may  produce  complete  blindness. 

Inequality  of  the  pupils  and  8lowness  of  the  light  reaction  are  not 
UDConmion.  Spontaneous  nystagmus  of  very  wide  range  is  common  in  cases 
where  the  face  is  markedly  atiected.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sp£istic 
ocolar  aign  analogous  to  the  rigidity  elsewhere,  and  produced  in  the  same 
manner. 

Convergent  strabismus  occurs  in  about  30  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
In  nearly  ali  cases  the  face  shows  signs  of  paresis  and  rigidity.  With 
alight  involvement  of  the  face  this  may  be  shown  by  a  general  loss  of 
emotional  espression,  slight  retraction  of  the  eyelids,  and  some  retraction  of 
the  angles  of  the  mouth.  With  more  severe  involvement  of  the  face,  an 
onvarjing  starched  eipression,  with  wide  palpebral  apertures  and  a  large 
open  mouth  (Jbouche  en  cosur)  are  present.  Slobbering  is  common.  In  some 
cases  involuntary  facial  overaction  is  present,  and  gives  rise  to  varying 
grimaces  on  attempts  to  move  the  face  or  on  speaking.  Athetoid  movements 
of  the  face  are  not  rarely  seen. 

The  tongue  is  often  very  large  and  the  hard  palate  very  much  arched. 
The  presence  of  adenoid  vegetations  in  the  pharynx  is  frequently  noticed. 

Difficultj  of  swallowing  is  present  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  though 
it  maj  be  aJight.     On  watching  the  act  of  deglutition  in  these  cases  the 
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difficulty  seems  due  to  ngiditj  of  the  muscular  apparatus  rather  than  to 
any  paraljsis. 

Larjngeal  difficulties,  djsphonia,  stridor,  etc.,  have  been  occasionallj 
noticed. 

Conformity  of  the  SkulL — In  congenital  cases  microcephalj  is  geneiallj 
present  (25  per  cent  of  ali  cases).  Signs  of  hjdrocephalus  are  present  in 
some  cases.  Asjmmetrj  and  flattening  of  the  region  of  the  central  con- 
volutions  are  common. 

In  a  few  cases  a  defect  in  the  skuU  in  the  central  region,  through 
which  the  brain  could  be  felt  to  pulsate,  has  been  found,  and  autopsies  upon 
such  cases  have  shown  a  porencephalic  defect  underlying  the  hole  in  tBe 
skuU. 

Attitude. — In  the  more  severe  cases  characteristic  attitudes  are  assiuned. 
The  head  may  be  rigidlj  retracted,  but  more  commonlj  the  chin  is  pressed 
down  upon  the  chest.    TorticolUs  has  been  noticed  in  two  cases  by  RosenthaL 

The  spinal  column  generally  shows  kypho8is,  sometimes  lordosis,  and 
often  scoliosis. 

The  cases  presenting  lordosis  usually  have  head  retraction,  and  those 
with  kypho8is  a  flexed  position  of  the  head. 

Several  characteristic  attitudes  have  been  described  and  named,  and 
these  occur  with  sufiicient  frequency  to  deserve  special  note. 

(1)  The  Cramped  Attitude, — The  head  and  trunk  are  bent  forvvard. 
There  is  kyphosis.  The  elbows  are  pressed  into  the  sides  and  the  forearms 
crossed  on  the  chest  in  contracture.  There  is  contracture  in  the  fully- 
flexed  position  at  hip  and  knee  joints.  The  position  has  been  described  as 
that  in  which  the  patient  occupies  the  least  possible  space. 

(2)  The  Attitude  of  Adoration, — The  head  is  retracted  and  the  eyes  are 
staring.  There  is  lordosis.  The  elbows  are  pressed  into  the  sides,  and  the 
hands  are  held  supinated  below  the  face.     The  legs  are  rigidly  extended. 

(3)  The  Uztension-supination  Position. — The  limbs  are  fully  extended 
and  the  forearms  are  fully  supinated.  More  rarely  extreme  pronation  is 
associated  with  the  extended  position  of  the  limbs. 

Pes  cavus  is  present  in  most  of  the  cases.  Some  cases  show  a  condition 
of  talipes  equino-varus.     Genu  recurvatum  sometimes  occurs. 

The  mode  of  progression  in  these  cases,  where  any  is  possible,  is 
characteristic.  little  compared  the  gait  to  that  of  the  tardigrade  animals. 
The  "  cross-legged  "  progression  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description 
here.  Where  the  legs  are  so  severely  affected  as  to  render  walking 
impossible,  while  fair  power  remains  in  the  upper  limbs,  the  patient  may 
crawl  along  the  ground  with  the  upper  limbs,  dragging  the  useless  lower 
limbs  and  trunk. 

Muscles. — In  some  cases  a  curious  hardness  and  resistant  feeling  of  the 
affected  muscles  is  present,  resembling  a  similar  condition  in  pseudo-hyper- 
trophic  paralysis.  If  athetosis  is  associated  with  the  rigidity,  there  may  be 
actual  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles. 

In  late  stages  of  severe  generaUsed  rigidity  the  muscles  are  always 
wasted. 

Ferverse  Moveinents, — Under  this  heading  must  be  classed  the  very 
constant  maladroitness  of  movement  present  in  these  cases,  the  facial  over- 
action  and  grimacing  in  speech  and  in  mimetic  expression ;  choreic  move- 
ments  and  athetotic  movements  and  intention  tremor.  These  forms  of 
perverse  movements  are  only  present  where  the  rigidity  is  absent.  Athetotic 
movements  sometimes  are  present  in  the  face;  choreic  movements  never. 
Not   rarely  choreic   or  athetotic   movements  are   present  in   the   upper 
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eitremities,  associated  with  slight  rigiditj,  while  severe  rigiditj  aSects  the 
lower  limbs. 

Choreic  movements  may  develop  pari  passu  with  the  rigiditj.     A  čase 

of  generalised  rigiditj  may  clear  up  for  the  most  part,  leaving  a  choreic 

diplegia.    Athetotic  movements  always  appear  at  a  later  date  than  rigiditj. 

Caaes  presenting  either  choreic  or  athetotic  movements  are  said  never  to 

improve  after  such  movements  have  made  their  appearance. 

Tremor,  preciselj  resembling  that  seen  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  is  some- 
times  seen  in  limbs  where  the  rigiditj  is  slight.  Probablj  some  of  the 
80-called  cases  of  disseminated  sclerosis  in  chUdren  are  in  realitj  cases  of 
diplegia. 

Common  sensation  and  the  muscular  sense  are  unimpaired  in  the  cases 
where  their  accurate  investigation  is  possible. 

In  the  severe  cases  there  is  verj  great  pain  on  passive  movement  of  the 
ligid  joints,  probablj  owing  to  the  formation  of  rest  adhesions. 

Trophic  changes  are  confined  to  a  stunting  of  growth,  but  this  is  not 
nearlj  so  well  marked  in  the  diplegias  as  in  infantile  hemiplegia  and  in 
bilateral  spastic  hemiplegia.     In  diplegia  the  bilateralitj  of  the  distribution 
lenders  it  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  sphincters  are  unaffected. 

The  deep  reflexes  are  exaggerated,  but  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  limbs 
which  are  verj  rigid,  and  for  this  reason  foot  clonus  is  not  generallj 
obtained  Of  the  superficial  reflexes  those  of  the  trunk  are  absent  in 
marked  cases.  The  plantar  reflexes  are  usuallj  of  the  extensor  tjpe,  but 
aometimes  of  the  flexor  tjpe. 

Congenital  Spastic  Idiocy. — These  cases  are  placed  under  a  special  head- 
ing  because  of  their  peculiar  clinical  aspect.  Thej  present  slight  sjmptoms 
of  geDeralised  rigiditj  with  profound  mental  changes,  which  generallj 
imount  to  complete  idiocj.  In  these  cases  the  incidence  of  the  cortical 
leaon  is  chieflj  upon  the  frontal  convolutions. 

Paraplegic  Rigidity — lAttle^s  Disea^e. — In  this  tjpe  the  rigiditj  and 
ptresis  are  confined  to  the  lovver  extremities.  Tardigrade  progression,  or  the 
cros-legged  progression,  or  the  "  broken-backed "  progression,  is  present. 
Addactor  and  exten8or  spasm  of  the  legs  with  pes  cavus  is  the  rule.  Not 
ranelj  there  is  hjperextension  of  the  knees.  The  general  description  given 
in  the  description  of  generalised  rigiditj  applies,  as  regards  the  lower 
eitiemities,  to  this  tjpe. 

Convergent  strabismus  occurs  more  frequentlj  in  this  tjpe  than  in  the 
others,  and  is  found  in  30  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Mental  defects,  difficulties  of  speech,  and  of  swallowing  occur  as  frequentlj 
18  in  other  t jpes,  but  for  the  most  part  in  a  lesser  degree  of  severit j. 
Convulsions  are  present  in  36  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
Combinations  of  paraplegic  rigiditj,  with   choreic  diplegia  and  with 
bilateral  athetoeis,  occur. 

Bilateral  Atheiosis  and  Choreic  Diplegia  (Congenital  Chorea),  —  The 
easential  feature  of  the  t jpes  consists  in  the  presence  of  constantl j  occurring 
spontaneous  movements  which  maj  affect  ali  the  muscles  of  the  bodj. 
Bilateral  athetosis  and  choreic  diplegia  are  onlj  separated  as  t  jpes  b  j  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  spontaneous  movements,  and  the  two  forms  of 
movement  maj  occur  in  the  same  čase. 

The  movements  of  athetosis  are  slow,  rhjthmical,  and  affect  the  peri- 
pheral  parts  of  the  limbs  most. 

The  choreic  movements  are  quick,  shock-like,  localised,  and  affect  the 
praximal  parts  of  the  limbs  most     The  term  ''  choreic  movements  "  is  an 
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unfortunate  one,  as  the  movements  in   no  way  resemble  those  of  tme 
chorea. 

The  trunk  muscles  are  often  affected.  Choreic  movements  alway8  ceaae 
during  sleep. 

Athetosis  frequently  affects  the  face,  and  is  associated  with  great  facial 
overaction  and  grimacing  on  voluntarj  movement.     The  tongue,  when  at 
rest  in  the  mouth  and  when  protruded,  may  show  most  evident  atbetoaia 
In  severe  cases  aH  the  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  affected,  and  the  move- 
ments beginning  in  one  limb  may  spread  successively  to  the  other  limb  on 
the  same  side,  and  then  to  the  opposite  limbs.    In  some  cases  the  movements 
are  confined  to  one  region  of  the  body.     The  face  or  the  upper  or  lower 
extremities  may  be  affected  alone.    Athetotic  movements  sometimes  continue 
during  sleep.     Slight  generalised  rigidity  and  paresis  are  present  in  theae 
cases,  though  they  may  amount  to  little  more  than  an  increase  of  the  deep 
reflexes  and  slowness  of  voluntary  movement.     The  same  mental  changes, 
affection  of  speech,  ny8tagmus,  strabismus,  optic  atrophy,  and  dysphagia,  as 
have  been  described  in  "  generalised  rigidity,"  occur  in  bilateral  atbetosis 
and  in  choreic  diplegia.     A  few  points,  however,  demand  special  notice. 
Even  in  the  most  severe  cases  of  bilateral  athetosis  the  mental  changes  may 
be  very  slight.     Convulsions  are  common  in  choreic  diplegia,  but  are  very 
rare  in  cases  of  bilateral  athetosis.     In  both  types  intention  tremor  is  not 
iufrequently  noticed.     In  athetosis  actual  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  is 
sometimes  seen. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — Some  cases  are  regularly  progressive,  either 
rapidly  or  slo\vly,  and  this  generally  is  the  čase  with  the  more  severe  forms 
of  generalised  rigidity.  Others,  after  the  symptoms  have  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity,  may  remain  8tationary,  or  may  tend  to  improve.  The 
latter  result  is  more  often  seen  in  cases  of  paraplegic  rigidity  and  slight 
generalised  rigidity.  The  amount  of  improvement  is,  however,  rarely  great 
In  slight  cases  of  generalised  rigidity  the  symptoms  may  disappear  from  the 
upper  limbs,  leaving  a  condition  of  paraplegic  rigidity. 

Improvement  is,  perhaps,  never  met  with  in  bilateral  athetosis  and 
choreic  diplegia,  and  cases  of  athetosis  are  usually  progressive. 

Speaking  generally,  cerebral  diplegia  tends  to  shorten  life  much  more 
than  does  hemiplegia,  and  few  infantile  cases  reach  adult  life. 

Pathology. — Though  a  considerable  number  of  autopsies  have  been 
recorded,  the  examination  has  been  made  long  after  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
and  from  the  condition  found  it  has  been  impossible  to  infer  the  initial 
lesion.  In  nearly  ali  the  cases  there  has  been  symmetrical  atrophy  and 
sclerosis  of  the  con volutions  of  both  cerebral  hemispheres,  without  disturbance 
of  their  form  and  arrangement.  The  atrophy  always  affects  the  Rolandic 
region  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  convolutions  are  small  and  hard, 
and  the  sulci  widened.  The  cortex  is  thinned,  and  its  surface  often  presents 
a  worm-eaten  appearance.  The  surface  of  the  brain  generally  presents  an 
appearance  like  that  of  a  walnut  kernel.  Often  associated  with  this  atrophy 
are  cysts,  sometimes  multiple  and  small,  sometimes  large,  a  condition  of 
porencephaly  being  present.  There  is  U8ually  some  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles.  Microscopically  there  is  atrophj  of  the  nerve  ceUs  of  the  gray 
matter,  and  in  proportion  as  the  čase  is  of  long  standing  or  recent,  there  is 
more  or  less  increase  of  the  glial  tissue  and  periarterial  thickening. 

Many  different  pathological  processes  have  been  held  responsible  for  the 
atrophy  of  the  cortex.  Meningeal  haemorrhage  occurring  at  birth,  venous 
and  arterial  thrombosis  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  embolism,  and  in  cases  where 
cysts  exist,  cerebral  haemorrhages,  have  been  brought  forward  as  the  primary 
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leBioos,  but  with  increasing  investigatiou  the  evidence  has  gone  against 
these  factors.  Non-development  of  the  pyTamidal  sjstem  is  rather  the 
nsult  than  the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  some  authorities  hold.  Polio- 
noephalitis  has  been  proved  to  produce  diplegia  only  in  adults,  and  the 
diiiical  picture  of  this  rare  disease  is  peculiar.  There  is  much  evidence  that 
the  condition  depends  upon  a  primarj  degeneration  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the 
ooebral  cortex,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  degeneration  is  caused  by  some 
IS  jet  anknown  toxic  agent. 

IHfferenHal  Diagnosis. — The  diseases  most  likelj  to  be  confounded  with 
fioefaral  diplegia  are  Marie's  hereditarj  ataij,  Friedreich's  ataxy,  disseminate 
rierosis  oocnrring  in  children,  and  familial  spastic  paralysis. 

TreatmetU, — ^Onlj  the  slighter  forms  of  generalisel  and  paraplegic  rigidity 
ifiid  any  scope  for  treatment. 

Carefol  mental  training  and  the  regular  use  of  appropriate  gymnastic 
oerciaeB  may  do  much  to  aid  improvement. 

S]ow  eztension  and  the  division  of  tendons  in  slight  cases  where  con- 
tnctoies  have  occurred  have  produced  encouraging  results. 

ItrfafUile  Cerebral  Degeneration,  —  Nearly  allied  to  the  disease  just 
deseribed  are  a  remarkable  and  very  characteristic  group  of  cases,  firs*- 
deseribed  hj  Warren  Tay,  to  which  the  above  name  has  beeu 
ippliei 

In  the  reported  cases  of  this  disease  the  patients  have  ali  been  Hebrews. 

Ibe  disease  is  familial.     There  have  been  no  cUnical  antecedents.     Birth 

In  alway8  been  natural  and  at  full  term.     The  patients  have  been  healthy 

tU  between  the  third  and  sixth  months,  when  general  weakness  comes  on 

iDadioaBly,  and  is  followed  some  time  later,  if  the  child  live,  by  general 

flUMeular  wasting  and  rigidity.     The  limbs  may  ultimately  become  quite 

liocid.    Great  mental  failure,  optic  atrophy,  and  peculiar  retinal  changes 

hive  been  present.     The  retinal  changes  are  in  the  mascular  region,  where 

i  whitish  gray  oval  patch  is  seen  about  twice  the  size  of  the  optic  disc,  with 

itB  km  axis  lying  horizontally,  and  its  surface  slLghtly  raised  above  the 

geDeraf  surface.     The  fovea  centraUs  is  seen  as  a  cherry  red  spot  in  the 

cente  of  this  area.     The  disease  has  proved  fatal  in  ali  cases  at  an  early 

period,  generally  before  the  second  year  of  life. 

A  progressive  primary  degeneration  of  the  large  cells  of  the  cerebral 
oortez  has  been  constantly  found  in  these  cases.  A  similar  degeneration  of 
the  cells  of  the  retina  has  been  also  present. 

Intantils  Hkmiplegia. — ^While  according  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
term  "  inCantile  "  this  group  should  comprise  aU  cases  of  hemiplegia  occurring 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  it  has  become  broadly  restricted  to  cases  occurring 
before  the  sixth  year  of  life.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  limitation. 
Either  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  pathological  process  underlying  the  dis- 
ease, or  from  some  property  of  the  cerebral  tissues  of  children  to  retain  in 
part  their  vitality  after  injury,  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  the  brain  in 
ciorn  of  infontile  hemiplegia  are  strikingly  different  from  those  met  with  in 
adnlt  hemiplegia.  Again,  local  injury  occurring  during  the  period  of  active 
growth  and  before  the  taking  up  of  function  is  complete,  is  more  easily 
compensated  by  the  taking  up  of  a  function  by  the  uninjured  parts.  It 
most  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  while  from  such  compensation  functions 
of  the  infantile  brain  are  better  preserved  in  the  destruction  of  limited 
aieas  by  disease  than  are  those  of  the  adult  brain,  widespread  lesions  pro- 
duce fiEu:  more  loes  of  function  than  occurs  in  the  adult  brain,  great  mental 
impairment  resulting. 

Forther,  climcally,  infantile  hemiplegia  is  cbaracterised  by  stunting  of 
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growth  and  often  by  atbetoeiB  od  the  pandTsed  ade ;  b;  the  abeence  of  I 
aphasia,  and  by  the  occiureoce  of  recurring  convulsioDS  in  inany  caaea.  r 

Cautation. — In  a  few  cases  infaotile  hemiplegia  is  of  intia-uterine  oiigiii,  j 
and  aome  cases  dating  from   bittb  are   due  to  oeiebral  injuries  leoeiTed  ' 
during  partuiition  where  labour  is  obstructed,  and  where  iustnimental 
delivery  Ib  neceesar;. 

In  the  majoritj  of  the  caaes — 75  per  cent — the  onset  is  duiing  the  fint 
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three  jears  of  life,  and  in  60  per  cent  during  the  firat  two  years,  Fomales 
preponderate  8ljghtly  over  malea 

Neuropathic  heredity  aad  parental  sjphilis  do  not  appear  tobe  in  causal 
relatioa  with  the  disease. 

Most  freqneDtly  the  disease  is  not  diBtinctly  secondarj  to  any  known 
morbid  influence.  Less  often  it  follow8  aome  acute  disease,  occurring  either 
during  the  decline  of  the  disease  or  within  a  fortnight  of  its  termination. 
Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  diarrhcua  are  the  most  common  discasee  asso- 
ciated  with  infantile  hemiplegia.  Other  diaeases  are  broncho-pneumonia, 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  mumpa  It  sometimes  occurs  during  a 
paroxyam  in  whooping-cough,  presumab]y  from  cerebral  hEemorrhage.  It 
is  ahnoBt  unknown  in  connection  with  acute  or  ehronic  rheumatism. 
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Clinical  AspecL — The  onset  is  alwa7s  acute,  and  is  attended  in  more 

than  half  the  cases  with  severe  convulsion  and  loss  of  consciousness,  which 

maj  last  for  dajs.     The  hemiplegia  maj  be  at  once  apparent  when  the 

fihild  regains  consciousness,  or  it  maj  not  show  itself  until  several  attacks 

of  convukions,  separated  perhaps  bj  dajs,  have  occurred.     It  maj  then 

increase  in  severitj  with  each  attack  until  it  becomes  severe.    Where  initial 

ooDTulsions  are  absent  the  child  is  seized  with  fever,  vomits,  and  becomes 

nostiate  or  comatose,  and  on  recovering,  the  hemiplegia  is  first  noticed. 

in  older  children  headache  is  nsuallj  complained  of,  and  transient  aphasia 

maj  oocur  if  the  hemiplegia  be  on  the  right  side,  but  permanent  aphasia 

do»  not  oocur  in  children  imder  six  jears  of  age  unless  a  verj  severe  degree 

of  mental  impairment  is  associated. 

The  hemiplegia,  which  is  more  common  upon  the  right  side,  maj  be 

complete  at  &8t,  and  in  children  who  can  speak  hemiansesthesia  maj  some- 

tbnes  be  demonstrated,  but  it  is  rapidlj  transient.     Soon  the  paraljsis 

lenens,  and  the  persistent  condition,  after   the  lapse  of  time,  varies  in 

dilferent  cases  from  an  incapacitating  degree  of  hemiplegia  to  complete 

nooveij.    Verj  rarelj  the  hemiplegia  is  bilateral ;  it  is  then  profound,  and 

little  improvement  takes  plače.     The  ultimate  condition  depends  upon  the 

Kveritj  of  the  sjmptoms  first  manifest.     In  most  cases  the  face  shows 

Kttle  permanent  paraljsis,  but  there  is  often  some  overaction  and  involun- 

tuj  grimacing  upon  the  afifected  side.     Both  the  face  and  the  tongue  maj 

ihow  athetosis.     Not  infrequentlj  there  is  convergent  strabismus.     The 

um  is  alwa js  more  afifected  than  the  leg,  and  power  is  recovered  most  at 

the  ahoolder  and  least  in  the  fingers.     Post-hemiplegic  perverse  movements 

m  fiequentl J  met  with  in  the  arm,  rarelj  in  the  leg.     Slow,  spontaneous 

rhTthmic  movements  (athetosis)  occur  chieflj  at  the  peripheral  joints  of  the 

limb,  and  are  seen  more  t jpicallj  in  this  disease  than  in  an j  other  condition. 

Tber  are  most  marked  when  thej  occur  in  a  completelj  paraljsed  limb. 

Wlien  some  volitional  movement  remains,  athetosis  maj  sometimes  be  con- 

troUed  voluntarilj.     Short,  sharp  involuntarj   movements   are   of  rare 

occurrence ;  thej  occur  in  limbs  where  considerable  voluntarj  power  has 

been  regained,  and  afifect  chieflj  the  proximal  parts  of  the  limb  (shoulder 

and  hip).     Such  movements  have  been  called  post-hemiplegic  chorea.    As 

penrerae  movements  also  must  be  classed  the  slowness  and  clumsiness 

with  which  almost  ali  the  movements  of  the  hemiplegic  side  are  carried 

oat 

Where  anj  considerable  degree  of  hemiplegia  persists  the  paraljsed 
moscles  soon  become  hjpertonic,  and  rigidit j  sets  in  with  contractions  at 
the  joints,  and  the  assumption  of  peculiar  positions  of  the  limbs.  In  the 
npper  limb  the  elbow  is  usuallj  flexed ;  the  forearm  pronated ;  the  wrist 
fiexed :  the  fingers  fiexed  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  and  extended 
at  the  other  joints,  and  the  thumb  adducted — contracture  being  present  at 
ali  tbese  joints. 

In  the  lower  limb  the  most  consistent  deformit  j  is  dropping  of  the  foot 
and  pes  cavus,  the  Z-shaped  outline  of  the  foot  seen  from  the  inner  side 
being  characteristic.  There  is  sometimes  inversion  of  the  foot.  Some 
degree  of  kjphosis  and  scoliosis,  with  the  concavit j  to  the  hemiplegic  side 
in  the  dorso-lumbar  region,  is  common.  The  pelvis  is  tilted  down  on  the 
paraljsed  side  if  the  patient  is  able  to  walk.  The  gait  is  usuallj  that 
characteristic  of  hemiplegia,  but  it  maj  be  much  modified  bj  tricks  which 
the  child  acquire8  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  his  difficultj.  The 
greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  peculiarities  of  voluntarj  movement 
and  to  the  contractures,  since  it  is  bj  the  persistent  treatment  of  these  bj 
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training  and  surgical  procedures  that  admirable  results  maj  be  obtained  in 
patients  who  wheii  untreated  never  improve. 

There  is  almost  invariablj  marked  stunting  of  growtb  on  the  aflected 
side,  involving  the  half  of  the  body  up  to  the  middle  line.  Such  stunting 
is  present  even  in  cases  where  the  paraljsis  bas  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
There  is  most  stunting  of  growth  in  the  most  paraljsed  parts.  The  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  two  sides  is  often  very  obvious  when  the  scapulae  and  the 
two  sides  of  the  pelvis  are  compared.  The  shortness  of  the  structures  on 
one  side  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  lower  linib,  are  responsible  in  part  for 
the  scoliosis,  tilting  of  the  pelvis,  and  dropping  of  the  foot.  When 
athetosis  is  present,  however,  the  muscles  involved  in  the  spontaneous 
movement  may  be  actuallj  hjpertropbied.  The  cranium,  when  asjm- 
metrical,  is  usually  smaller  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  cerebral  lesion, 
and  such  deformity  is  accounted  for  by  the  non-occurrence  of  growth  in  the 
diseased  cerebral  hemisphere.  Earely  the  bone  may  be  absent  over  the  seat 
of  the  lesion,  and  a  rounded  aperture,  through  which  the  cerebral  pulsation 
may  be  felt,  may  be  present. 

According  as  the  damage  to  the  brain  is  widely  spread  or  not,  and  the 
prefrontal  lobes  more  or  less  affected,  infantile  hemiplegia  may  be  associated 
with  every  degree  of  mental  impairment  from  idiocy  to  the  slightest  mental 
impairment.  Nearly  ali  cases  show  some  intellectual  deficiency  on  reaching 
puberty,  but  whether  this  is  always  due  to  the  cerebral  lesion,  or  sometimes 
to  the  lack  of  training  that  infirmity  and  backwardnes8  entail,  is  not  clear, 
for  it  is  certain  that  by  careful  training  in  childhood  it  may  be  reduced  in 
some  cases  to  an  unimportant  amount.  Mental  failure  is  generally  severe 
in  cases  where  recurrent  convidsions  become  established  epilepsy. 

Becurnng  convulsions  are  much  more  common  in  infantile  than  in 
adult  hemiplegia. 

Such  convulsions  usually  date  from  the  occurrence  of  the  hemiplegia, 
but  they  may  not  occur  till  months  or  years  after. 

The  convulsions  may  be  general ;  more  frequently  they  are  confined  to 
the  affected  side,  and  are  then  more  common  in  left  than  in  nght  hemi- 
plegia. The  onset  is  generally  deliberate,  often  8trictly  local  in  its 
commencement,  and  consciousness  is  lost  late.  There  may  be  transient 
increase  of  the  paralysis  after  each  attack. 

AfTections  of  the  special  senses,  hemianopsia  and  hemianaestheaia,  do 
not  occur  as  lasting  symptoms.  Internal  strabismus  is  not  rare,  otherwise 
the  cranial  nerves  are  unaffected. 

The  sphincters  are  not  affected.  Slight  trophic  changes  in  the  skin  of 
the  peripheral  parts  of  the  affected  limbs  are  sometimes  present,  and  in  some 
degree  vaso-motor  paraly8is  is  common. 

The  superficial  reflexes  are  generally  diminished  upon  the  hemiplegic 
side,  and  the  plantar  reflexes  on  that  side  are  of  the  extensor  type ;  this 
extensor  reflex  is  always  marked  where  a  pes  cavus  is  present,  but  sometimes 
when  there  is  a  dropped  foot,  with  toes  rigid  in  the  flexed  position,  a  flexor 
type  of  reflex  obtains.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  exaggerated  upon  the 
affected  side,  and  foot  clonus  is  obtainable.  Eigidity  may,  however,  cause 
these  signs  to  be  difficult  of  elicitation.  The  knee-jerk  upon  the  sound  side 
is  often  more  brisk  than  normal. 

Prognosis, — In  the  rarest  event  only  is  infantile  hemiplegia  fatal 
immediately  after  its  onset,  othenvise  it  bas  no  tendency  to  destroy  life  nor 
to  shorten  life,  except  that  the  subjects  of  the  malady  offer  less  resistance, 
perhaps,  to  intercurrent  diseases  than  do  healthy  children.  Many  cases 
improve  rapidly,  and  the  paralysis  may  leave  slight  clumsiness  in  moving 
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ihe  arm  or  1^,  or  reeurring  unilateral  convulsions,  as  the  only  sign  of  its 
previooB  esistence.  Where  lasting  paraljsis,  rigidity,  and  contracture  exi8t, 
dow  improvement  is  stili  the  rule,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  such 
improvement  is  likelj  to  cease,  as  cases  go  on  improving  long  after  pubertj, 
eflpeciaUj  if  treatment  be  properly  carried  out. 

Mental  impairment  renders  the  prognosis  of  amelioration  hopeless  in 
proportion  to  its  severity,  as  the  re-education  of  movement  upon  which 
iw»very  greatly  depends  becomes  impossible. 

Cases  where  athetosis  exists  never  regain  useful  movement  in  the  part 
ihcre  the  spontaneous  movement  oecurs.  Athetosis  involves  total  per- 
minent  disablement  in  the  region  of  its  distribution.  Becurring  convulsions 
leoder  the  prognosis  worse  in  proportion  to  their  frequency,  persistency,  and 
tendency  to  temporarily  increase  the  paralysis ;  further,  such  attacks  are 
DOt  infreqaently  associated  with  progressive  mental  deterioration.  The 
;n)bability  of  improvement  is  greater  at  a  period  close  to  the  onset  than  at 
one  more  remote.  If  there  be  even  the  slightest  voluntary  power  in  ali 
pirtB  of  a  limb,  however  clumsy  the  movement,  the  probability  that  a  useful 
loridng  limb  will  result  is  great  if  treatment  can  be  adequately  carried  out. 
If  with  a  fair  d^ree  of  inteUigence  present  a  child  with  infantile  hemiplegia 
can  walk  at  ali,  it  may  be  sately  said  that  he  will  walk  well  ultimately  if 
treatment  be  properly  carried  out.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
treatment,  which,  as  it  is  difficult,  laborious,  and  of  long  duration,  is  too 
often  abandoned  or  even  unattempted,  and  the  few  years  following  the 
ODset  of  the  disease  being  neglected,  the  lapse  of  tirne  places  an  impassable 
bairier  before  the  efforts  of  the  phy8ician.  Contractions  and  deformities  do 
DOC  in  themselves  influence  prognosis. 

Cases  presenting  slight  mental  impairment  may  improve  considerablj 
in  this  respect.  The  amount  of  impairment  can  only  be  judged  by  the 
progreas  made  under  the  influence  of  careful  education  of  a  special  kind. 

P(Uhology. — Since  infantile  hemiplegia  has  little  tendency  to  be  fatal  at 

an  early  period  pathological  examination  has  been  confined  almost  eutirely  to 

periods  long  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  when,  from  the  occurrence  of  some 

8econdary  process  (sclerosis,  cy8t  forniation,  etc.),  it  is  difficult  to  correctly 

suimise  the  nature  of  the  initial  morbid  process.     The  condition  found  at 

these  is  shrinking  and  atrophy  of  the  convolutions  of  a  limited  area  of  the 

brain.     These  convolutions  are  small  and  hard  to  filnger,  the  sulci  between 

them  are  widened,  the  sclerosed  area  being  šunk  below  the  level  of  the 

general  surface  of  the  hemisphere.    After  the  removal  of  the  membranes 

the  surface  of  the  atrophied  area  presents  an  appearance  which  may  be 

likened  to  that  of  a  walnut  kernel.     There  is  always  compensatory  increase 

of  the  subarachnoid  fluid  over  this  area,  and  frequently  a  compensatory 

dilatation  of  the  lateral  ventricle  beneath.      Often  associated  with  this 

atrophic  lobar  sclerosis  is  cystic  formation,  and  the  term  porencephaly  has 

been  applied  to  the  condition.      There  are  several  varieties  of  the  cystic 

condition.     There  may  be  a  local  complete  absence  of  the  wall  of  the 

Tentricle,  the  subarachnoid  space  being  continuous  with  the  cavity  of  the 

ventricle,  or  the  ventricle  wall  may  consist  only  of  the  lining  membrane  of 

the  ventricle  and  the  pia-arachnoid,  or  lastly,  a  smooth-Nvalled  cy8t  may 

separate  the  ependyma  from  the  pia-arachnoid.     In  some  cases  a  single  cyst 

in  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere  is  found,  with  walls  containing  the 

jH^nets  of   the  degeneration  of  blood  pigment,  and  suggesting  that  the 

origin  of  snch  a  cavity  has  been  a  ha;morrhage. 

In  the  congenital  cases  a  general  hemiatrophy  of  the  brain,  with  little 
sclerosis,  is  present. 
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In  atrophic  lobar  sclerosis  the  microscopic  appearances  are  disappear- 
ance  of  the  nerve  elementa  and  increase  of  the  neuroglial  elemente  with  the 
presence  of  manj  spider  cells.     The  vessels  present  no  conspicuons  change. 

The  initial  morbid  processes  which  lead  to  these  results  is  not  certain. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  infantile  brain  does  not  react  in  the  same 
wa7  to  injurj  as  does  the  adult  brain.  A  lesion  which  in  the  adult  woiild 
produce  a  softening,  produces  atrophy  and  sclerosis  in  the  child.  Except  in 
the  congenital  cases  (hemiatrophj  of  brain)  where  developmental  arrest  is 
caused  bj  some  as  jet  unknown  lesion,  and  in  cases  dating  from  birth 
injurj,  where  there  is  local  traumatic  destruction  of  cerebral  tissue,  it  seems 
probable  that  an  initial  vascular  lesion  is  present.  Thrombosis  of  superficial 
veins  of  the  cerebrum,  thrombosis  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
multiple  thrombosis  of  small  arteries,  have  undoubtedlj  been  the  initial 
lesions  in  isolated  case& 

Polioencephalitis,  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  arterj,  and  cerebral 
hsemorrhage  have  been  found  present,  but  only  in  cases  where  the  dinical 
aspect  has  been  somewhat  difierent  to  that  usual  in  infantile  hemipl^ia. 
A  vascular  thrombosis,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  initial 
lesion,  but  we  are  entirelj  ignorant  of  the  pathological  process  which  is 
responsible  for  such  a  lesion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  is  peculiar 
and  entirelj  distinct  from  the  processes  underljing  thrombosis  in  the  adult 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  chief 
cause  of  spastic  paralysis  of  hemiplegic  distribution — intracranial  tumour — 
by  its  rapid  onset  and  slow  amelioration,  and  by  the  absence  of  headache, 
vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis.  The  not  uncommon  absence  of  this  last  sign 
in  glioma  situated  in  the  pons  Varolii  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  fact 
that  the  paraljsis  is  strictly  unilateral  separates  this  disease  from  cerebral 
diplegia,  and  there  is  neither  optic  atrophy  nor  a  familial  tendency  to  the 
disease  in  infantile  hemiplegia.  The  rapid  muscular  wa8ting,  loss  of  the 
deep  reflexes,  and  absence  of  Faradic  excitability  in  the  muscles,  ea8ily  dis- 
tinguish  the  rare  cases  of  anterior  poliomyelitis  where  the  distribution  is 
unilateral,  affecting  both  arm  and  leg,  and  the  paralysi8  severe. 

Treatment. — Since  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  its  nature  is  only 
manifest  when  improvement  begins  and  the  hemiplegia  becomes  manifest, 
the  treatment  at  this  period  is  that  of  acute  illness  in  general — ^rest  and 
careful  nursing.  The  sub8equent  treatment  which  should  be  commenced  as 
early  as  the  physical  state  will  allow,  should  at  first  be  imassage  to  the 
paralysed  limbs.  Electrical  treatment  is  to  be  avoided,  as  children  are  as  a 
rule  so  frightened  by  its  application  that  the  advantage  gained  from  it  is 
more  than  counterbalanced.  Directly  some  power  is  regained,  every  atten- 
tion  should  be  paid  to  the  re-education  of  the  returning  movement  by  physical 
exerci8e  of  the  faulty  limbs.  In  order  to  direct  voUtion  to  the  paralysed 
side  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  confine  the  upper  limb  of  the  sound 
side.  Such  phy8ical  ezercises  are  almost  impossible  where  there  is  much 
mental  backwardness  and  lack  of  attention,  and  these  deficiencies  must  be 
as  far  as  possible  removed  by  special  education.  Where  considerable 
improvement  has  been  attained,  if  the  child  has  reached  a  suitable  age, 
exerci8e8  in  front  of  a  mirror  are  often  useful,  for  he  is  able  to  see  for  him- 
self  errors  of  position  and  movement,  and  strives  to  correct  them.  Where 
treatment  has  been  neglected  and  contractures  have  arisen,  excellent  results 
are  generally  obtained  by  tenotomy,  followed  8hortly  by  passive  movements, 
and  8ubsequently  by  exercises.  From  the  way  in  which  the  deformities 
arise,  it  is  at  once  clear  that  tile  prolonged  use  of  rigid  appliances  for  their 
correction  is  useless. 
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The  treatment,  in  ali  but  the  slightest  cases,  must  be  prolonged  over 
jean,  often  manj  jears,  and  its  application  require8  the  greatest  patdence 
and  deTotion,  but  exc6pt  in  those  cases  where  mental  impairment  remains 
•evere,  the  ultimate  result  is  excellent.  Too  often,  however,  from  neglect  or 
bom  inabilitj  to  procure  the  necessarj  meansof  treatment,  thepatient  with 
in&ntile  hemiple^  remains  hopelesslj  crippled.  Af ter  adult  life  is  reached 
fitUe  further  improvement  can  be  expected. 

ImrANTiLB  Spastic  Pauaplegia  of  Spinal  Origin. — Spastic  paraplegia 
in  children,  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  most  freguentlj  due  to 
eompresmon  of  the  cord  as  the  result  of  spinal  caries.  Apart  &om  this  cause 
die  oondition  is  8omewhat  rare.  It  is  occasionallj  produced  hj  the  pressure 
of  neoplasms  arising  in  the  honj  structures  of  the  vertebral  column,  or  in 
die  meninges,  and  it  sometimes  results  from  spina  bifida. 

Injuries  to  the  spinal  column  during  birth  give  rise  to  paraplegia,  and  to 
duB  group  of  cases  the  term  "  obstetriccd  paralysis  "  has  been  given.  Lastlj, 
it  niay  be  a  result  of  acute  mjelitis.  The  sjmptomatologj  does  not  diifer 
bom  that  of  spastic  paraplegia  in  adults,  except  that  distortion  and 
defomiities  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  are  more  marked,  since  the  spasm 
acts  during  the  period  of  most  active  growth  and  upon  less  resistant 
ttinictare& 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  of  spastic  paraplegia  of  spinal  origin  from 

the  paraplegic  form  of  cerebral  diplegia  is  most  important  and  often  some- 

vhat  diiBcult.     The  historj  of  the  appearance  of  the  sjmptoms,  their  non- 

progreflBive  character,  the  preponderance  of  rigiditj  over  loss  of  power,  and 

the  presence  of  mental  impairment,  recurring  convulsions,  and  strabismus 

are  the  signs  hj  which  a  cerebral  lesion  should  be  recognised.    The  presence 

of  local  spinal  sjmptoms,  pain,  tenderness,  deformitj,  or  of  the  signs  of 

^nna  bifida ;  the  presence  of  ansesthesia  and  sphincter  trouble,  and  a  pro- 

gtessiTe  character  of  the  sjmptoms,  should  distinguish  paraplegia  of  spinal 

ongin.      In  paraplegia  due  to  spinal  caries  the  distinctive  signs  of  the  latter 

eondition  maj  be  almost  completelj  absent  when  the  disease  affects  the 

npper  dorsal  spine,  for  as  this  is  the  least  mobile  part  of  the  vertebral 

oolumn,  rigiditj  in  this  situation  is  not  easilj  detectable.      Deformitj  maj 

be  abeent,  and  the  pain  caused  hj  movement  and  jarring  of  the  spine  so 

aligfat  as  to  seem  negligible.     A  further  difficultj  in  diagnosis  arises  as  the 

Bjrmptoms  may  for  a  long  time  be  confined  to  motor  structures  and  complete 

^Histic  paraplegia,  without  a  trace  of  anscsthesia  or  of  sphincter  trouble, 

may  persist  for  weeks  without  the  latter  sjmptoms  becoming  manifest.    In 

these  cases,  however,  careful  observation  over  a  considerable  length  of  time 

will  generallj  reveal  the  nature  of  a  eondition  present. 

Spinal  tumours  for  the  most  part  present  little  difficultj  in  diagnosis. 
The  naajoritj  of  them  being  malignant  and  of  ranid  growth,  are  characterised 
by  severe  pains,  radia ting  along  the  distributioir  of  the  nerve  roots  of  the 
inTolved  area,  with  a  8ubsequent  rapid  and  progressive  onset  of  spastic 
paraplegia,  later  ansesthesia,  and  at  last,  when  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to 
entirelj  abrogate  the  phjsiological  conductivity  of  the  cord,  the  paraplegia 
becomes  a  flaccid  one.  Such  tumours  are  most  frequently  sarcomata,  rarely 
mjxomata  or  Upomata. 

In  the  so-called  "  obstetrical  paraly8i8  "  there  is  almost  always  the  his- 
torj of  breech  delivery,  with  difticulty  in  the  passage  of  the  shoulders  or 
the  after  coming  head,  to  overcome  which  vigorous  traction  upon  the  trunk 
has  been  used.  This  may  produce  either  fractured  dislocation  of  the  cervical  or 
upper  thoracic  vertebrse,  or  subluxation  with  hsemorrhage  into  or  around  the 
spinal  cord.     Frequently  the  diagnosis  is  aided  by  the  presence  of  atrophic 
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palsj,  limited  to  the  distribution  of  some  nerve  roots  of  the  brachial  plexu8  on 
one  or  both  sides,  the  anterior  roots  being  injured  by  the  traction  upon  the 
vertebral  column.  In  such  injuries  the  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  often 
complete,  so  that  a  complete  flaccid  paraljsis  results.  Deformitj  of  t!he 
vertebral  column  is  not  often  presen  t,  for  the.fractures  mav  become  reduced 
after  the  damage  to  the  spina?  cord  has  oceurred.  If  th^e  spinal  cord  be  " 
injured  above  the  fourth  cervical  segment,  death  ensues  almost  instant- 
aneouslj  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  dieignosis  of  paraplegia,  due  to  spina  bifida,  onlj  presents  difficultj 
when  the  spina  bifida  is  occult.  The  weakness  of  the  lower  extremitie8 
here  dates  from  the  time  when  walking  is  leamt,  and  is  as  a  rule  slight. 
PecuHar  deformities  of  the  feet  and  trophic  changes  maj  be  met  with.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  vertebral  column,  which  will  reveal  absence  of  the 
spines  and  perhaps  of  the  laminae  at  some  spot,  a  tuft  of  hair  or  nsevus  in  the 
mid-line  of  the  lumbar  region,  may  at  once  suggest  the  diagnosis.  Acute 
mjelitis  is  a  rare  condition  in  children,  and  occurs  usuallj  from  the  age  of 
six  years  to  puberty.  Congenital  syphilis  may  be  present.  The  onset  and 
clinical  aspect  resemble  the  same  disease  in  adults,  and  the  diagnosis 
presents  no  diflBculty. 

Treatment — See  Spinal  caries,  Spinal  tumour,  Spina  bifida,  Acute 
myeliti8,  etc. 

SuBACUTB  CoMBiNKD  Degeneration  OF  THE  CoRD. — Definition, — UndcT 
this  title  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  described  in  which  tracta  of 
different  function  are  concomitantly  afifected,  and  in  which  a  definite  train 
of  8ymptoms  occur  which  render  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  during  life 
a  comparatively  ea8y  matter. 

The  word  subacute  should  distinguish  this  affection  from  others  in  which 
tracts  of  different  function  are  concomitantly  affected,  since  they  are  ali 
more  chronic  in  their  course. 

Etiology, — The  age  at  which  the  disease  most  commonly  occurs  is  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  life,  although  not  a  few  cases  have  been 
reported  both  in  older  and  younger  people. 

Women  appear  rather  more  Uable  to  the  affection  than  men,  although 
the  difference  of  incidence  in  the  two  sexes  is  not  marked. 

Heredity  seems  to  play  no  part  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  and  as  a 
rule  the  patients  have  been  in  good  health  until  its  onset. 

The  affection  has  followed  on  acute  infections,  such  as  influenza,  and  it 
has  also  occurred  after  prolonged  diarrhcEa  and  long-continued  suppuration. 

Syphili8  can  almost  be  excluded  as  an  etiological  factor,  although  it  has 
been  present  in  a  few  cases,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  alcohoL 

Anžemia  has  been  supposed  to  cause  the  disease,  but  on  this  question 
very  different  views  have  been  expres8ed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ansemia  is 
one  of  the  most  common  features  late  in  the  course  of  the  affection,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  always  present  during  the  earlier  stages,  although  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  known  to  precede  the  onset  of  spinal  symptoms  by  several 
year8.  The  ascertained  facts  make  it  probable  that  the  spinal  cord  changes 
and  the  ansemia  are  due  to  a  common  cause.  rather  than  that  the  spinal 
cord  changes  are  due  to  the  ansemia.  The  blood  does  not,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  show  the  changes  which  occur  in  pernicious  ansemia,  although  in 
certain  cases  (estimated  by  Dana  at  10  per  cent)  such  a  condition  is 
undoubtedly  present. 

Onset  and  Course, — The  onset  of  the  disease  is  U8ually  slow  and  insidious, 
but  occasionally  the  symptom8  may  come  on  rapidly  and  may  be  ushered 
in  by  headache,  vomiting,  and  pyrexia. 
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The  diseaae  may  witb  advantage  be  described  as  having  ttiree  stages, 
bnt  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  ali  cases  conform  in  everj  detail  to  the 
fQUowmg  description  : — The  first  stage  is  that  of  slight  spastic  paraplegia, 
with  ataxia  and  marked  subjective  sensations  in  the  lower  limbs.  The 
teoond  stage  is  that  of  severe  spastic  paraplegia,  with  marked  anaesthesia  in 
the  kgs  and  trunk ;  and  the  third  stage  is  one  of  complete  flaccid  paraljsis  of 
the  lower  limbs,  with  loss  of  ali  forms  of  sensation  up  to  a  var7ing  level  on 
thetnmk. 

The  duration  of  the  above  stages  is  subject  to  considerable  variation ; 
the  first  is  usoallj  long,  lasting  some  fifteen  months  or  more,  but,  excep- 
tionallj,  it  maj  be  of  quite  short  duration,  viz.  less  than  two  months.  The 
neond  aiso  varies  greatly  in  duration ;  in  some  it  lasts  onlj  a  month,  and  in 
othera  it  is  prolonged  over  many  months.  The  third  is,  £is  a  rule,  short, 
htinkg  onij  a  few  weeks,  although  in  a  few  cases  recorded  it  has  lasted 
nanj  montha  It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  statement  that  no  exact 
time  limit  can  be  fixed  for  the  disease,  although  it  usuallj  runs  its  course 
in  about  two  jears. 

Sffmptoms, — During  the  first  stage  of  the  affection  the  earliest  mani- 
fatations  are  subjective  sensations  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  toes 
iiid  in  the  extremities  of  the  fingers ;  following  on  these  sensorj  sjmptoms 
riigfat  spasticitj  and  ataxia  develop,  the  legs  feel  stiff  and  cold,  aud  there  is 
some  dragging  of  the  toes.  Girdle  sensation  and  lightning  pains  maj  be 
oomplained  of,  and  there  may  be  considerable  difficultj  in  walking  in  the 
dirk  and  in  standing  with  the  eyes  closed.  There  maj  be  a  little  pain  in 
piflBing  water,  but,  as  a  rule,  at  this  stage  there  is  no  incontinence  of  urine. 
On  ezamination  of  the  patient  no  ansesthesia,  analgesia,  or  hjpersesthesia 
can  be  determined ;  some  loss  of  the  sense  of  position  may,  however,  be 
preaent,  the  gait  is  slightlj  spastic,  and  there  is  a  tendencj  to  stand  with 
the  legs  wide  apart  so  as  to  secure  a  wide  base,  and  when  the  feet  are  placed 
close  together  and  the  eyes  closed  marked  unsteadiness  results.  The  act  of 
attempting  to  pick  up  a  pin  is  performed  in  a  clumsj  manner,  and  on 
atlempting  to  touch  the  tip  of  the  noše  with  the  first  finger,  the  eyes 
Wng  closed,  lack  of  co-ordination  and  intention  tremor  become  evident. 
There  is  slight  rigiditj  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  knee-jerks  are  increased, 
anJde  clonus  may  be  present,  and  the  plantar  reflex  gives  the  extensor 
response  (Babinski^s  sign). 

The  superficial  reflexes  are  present  and  the  myotatic  irritability  of  the 
muaeles  is  increased.  The  pupils  react  well  to  light  and  on  accommo- 
dation. 

The  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  often 
rapid,  and  is  marked  by  the  patient  losing  the  power  to  stand  in  the  course 
rf  a  few  hours  or  days;  the  inability  being  due  rather  to  the  want  of 
oo-ordination  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs  than  to  actual  loss  of  power,  for 
while  lying  in  bed  the  patient  is  often  able  to  move  the  legs  with  consider- 
able power. 

Definite  ansesthesia  now  becomes  marked,  commencing  at  first  over  the 
feet  and  lower  portions  of  the  legs,  and  gradually  extending  up  the  limbs, 
while  sensation  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers  also  becomes  affected.  At  this 
stage  the  impairment  of  sensation  does  not  follow  a  segmental  distribution, 
but  is  rather  of  a  peripheral  type,  the  longest  neurons  being  afiTected  both 
in  the  arms  and  legs.  Sensation  to  ali  forms  of  impressions  may  now  be 
gradoallv  lost  to  a  variable  height  on  the  trunk,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
anarsthesia  becomes  segmental  in  character.  A  girdle  sensation  in  the  mid- 
dorsal  region  is  frequently  complained  of,  and  there  may  be  severe  inter- 
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coBtal  pain,  whicb  maj  in  rare  cases  be  acoompanied  hj  herpes  zoster  and 
even  by  subcutaneous  haemorrhages  in  the  distribution  of  a  nerve  root. 

Dnnng  this  stage  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  remains  fairlj  good,  the 
muscles  do  not  wa8te  to  a  marked  degree,  thej  retain  their  mjotatic 
irritabilitj,  and  they  react  normally  to  faradism  and  galvanism.  Irregular  ~ 
rises  of  temperature  frequentl7  occur,  and  the  patients  are  liable  to  attacks 
of  diarrhoea.  The  knee-jerks  are  exaggerated,  ankle  clonus  is  present,  the 
plantars  give  an  extensor  responde,  and  ali  the  superficial  relleses  remain 
active  in  spite  of  the  ansesthesia  and  analgesia.  The  sphincters  are  often 
nnaffected.  Exceptional  sjmptoms  that  occur  during  this  stage  are  weakne88 
of  one  or  other  muscle  of  the  eje,  slight  njstagmus,  and  retinal  hsemorrhages; 
while  unilateral  paresis  of  one  vocal  cord  bas  once  been  recorded. 

The  mode  of  onset  of  the  third  stage  is  one  of  the  most  striking  featnres 
of  this  disease,  the  spasticitj  formerlj  present  is  rapidlj  replaced  by 
flaccidity,  a  change  that  may  occur  in  a  few  bours  or  a  few  d]ays. 

The  temperature  always  rises  at  the  commencement  of  this  stage,  but  it 
subsides  when  the  flacci(iity  becomes  fully  established.  The  inabilitj  to 
perceive  ali  forms  of  sensory  impressions  over  the  lower  limbs  and  trunk 
now  becomes  absolute,  and  there  is  complete  incontinence  of  urine  and 
fseces.  The  knee-jerks  are  rapidly  abolished,  ankle  clonus  and  patellar 
clonus  disappear.  The  plantar  reflex,  howeyer,  stili  maintains  its  exten8or 
character,  and  this,  in  association  with  the  absent  knee-jerk  and  flaccid 
paralysis,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  diagnostic  features  of  the  disease.  The 
other  superficial  reflexes  persist  and  are  active.  CEdema  of  the  legs  and 
trunk  often  occurs  at  this  period.  The  muscles  now  rapidly  wa8te,  and 
if  this  stage  is  prolonged  the  wasting  becomes  extreme  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  the  upper  extremities  become  similarly  affected  at  a  later 
period. 

The  muscles  rapidly  lose  their  faradic  excitability,  and  the  galvanic 
excitability  is  reduced,  but  there  is  no  polar  change  such  as  is  seen  in 
complete  reaction  of  degeneration. 

Delirium  at  night  is  common  during  the  third  stage,  and  the  patient 
often  bas  varied  delusions,  while  convulsive  attacks,  which  give  rise  to  fine 
clonic  movements,  but  without  loss  of  consciousness,  have  been  observed  in 
some  casea  The  patient's  condition  at  this  stage  is  one  of  extreme 
asthenia. 

Cy8titis  frequently  occurs,  and  bedsores  have  formed  in  nearly  every 
čase.  Paraljsis  of  the  abdominal  and  lower  intercostal  muscles  occurs 
during  this  stage,  and  the  diaphragm  becomes  weak,  and  finally  ceases  to 
act.  Death  may  then  result  Irom  failure  of  respiration,  or  there  may  be 
sudden  8yncope.  It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  patient  lingers  on  in  a 
condition  of  profound  anaemia  and  sepsis,  and  dies  of  asthenia. 

Although  the  course  of  this  disease,  as  above  depicted,  is  in  the  main 
correct,  yet  there  are  some  cases  which  do  not  follow  such  a  definite  course, 
and  the  lower  extremities  do  not  pass  into  the  final  flaccid  stage,  but 
remain  rigid  in  a  position  of  extreme  flexion. 

Another  clas^  of  čase,  again,  is  that  in  which  the  nervous  symptoms 
manifest  themselves  in  the  course  of  severe  anaemia  which  may  have 
persisted  with  remissions  for  three  to  four  years.  In  these  cases  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  the  final  flaccid  stage  is  never  reached,  the 
patients  dying  while  the  limbs  are  stili  spastic,  and  the  impairment  of 
sensations  may  be  stili  limited  to  the  periphery  of  the  limbs,  or  sometimes 
.loss  of  the  sense  of  position  is  the  only  sensory  defect  present. 

The  condition  of  the  blood  from  these  cases  varies  considerably ;  in 
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manj  of  them  it  has  the  characters  of  a  secondarj  ansemia ;  in  other  cases, 
hcmeTer,  the  blood  8how8  the  characters  which  are  usuallj  associated  with 
pemicious  anteinia,  for  there  are  microcTtes,  macrocjtes,  nucleated,  and 
TBcnolated  red  cells,  and  the   percentage   of    hsemoglobin  is  relativelj 

Marbid  AfuUomt/. — The  condition  of  the  hodj  at  the  tirne  of  death 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  for  when  this  has 
been  prolonged  the  body  is  usuallj  eztremelj  emaciated ;  when,  howeyer, 
death  has  occurred  earlier  the  bodj  is  of ten  fat. 

No  naked  eye  changes  are  visible  in  the  brain  or  extemal  surface  of  the 
ipnal  oord,  nor  in  the  membranes,  but  on  section  of  the  spinal  cord  the  graj 
aieas  of  degeneration  in  the  posterior  and  antero-lateral  tracts  are  plainlj 
TJable.  Ihe  liver,  which  is  usuallj  eniarged,  sometimes  gives  the  free  iron 
nactdon,  the  kidnejs  not  infrequentl7  8how  a  condition  of  septic  infarcts 
or  pjonephrosis  secondarj  to  the  infection  of  the  bladder,  and  the  condition 
of  the  bone  marrow  varies  considerablj,  in  some  cases  being  red  and  abnost 
difBaent,  while  in  others  it  is  normal  in  appearance.  The  morbid  changes 
m  the  spinal  cord  are  among  the  most  constant  features  of  the  disease, 
nrjring  only  in  degree  with  its  duration. 

The  stress  of  the  disease  falls  upon  the  mid-dorsal  region  of  the  cord, 
ud  on  ezamining  sections  from  this  level  marked  destruction  of  the  white 
matter  is  seen  ali  round  the  peripherj  of  the  cord,  while  the  gray  matter 
ud  a  small  area  of  white  matter  immediatelj  surrounding  it  remain  prac- 
tbdij  normal.  If  from  this  point  in  the  mid-dorsal  region  the  process  is 
tnced  up  the  cord,  it  is  found  that  the  general  destruction  becomes  gradu- 
illj  lesB,  and  instead  of  affecting  ali  tracts  alike  tends  to  Umit  itself  to  the 
poiterior  columns,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  cerebellar  tracts,  and  the  crossed 
ITiamidal  tracts.  With  regard  to  the  afifection  of  the  posterior  columns, 
the  postero-intemal  (GoU)  are  much  more  affected  than  the  postero-external 
(Bnridach).  But  even  in  the  cervical  region,  although  the  tracts  above- 
mentioned  may  be  the  most  afiTected  areas  of  the  cord,  yet  the  disease  is  not 
limited  to  them,  for  scattered  areas  of  degeneration  are  present,  a  favourite 
fitnation  for  these  being  in  the  ventral  region  of  the  cord  in  the  position 
oocupied  by  the  direct  pyramidal  tracts  and  the  neighbouring  ground 
bondlea. 

The  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  can  be  traced  up  to  the  pos- 
terior column  nuclei,  and  that  in  the  dorsal  and  ventral  cerebellar  tracts 
into  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle  and  velum  respectively,  although  with 
ri^ard  to  the  latter  tract  the  degeneration  can  only  be  traced  by  the  Marchi 
method — a  method  which  reveals  nerve  fibres  that  are  in  a  rečen  t  s  ta  te  of 
degeneration. 

The  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  can  only  as  a  rule  be  traced 
as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  pons,  although  in  exceptional  cases  degenerate 
fibies  can  be  found  also  in  the  internal  capsule  and  corona  radiata.  Sec- 
tions from  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  show  sclerosis  of  the  posterior 
columns  and  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts,  while  in  the  sacral  region  the 
degeneration  is  abnost  limited  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts ;  but  although 
this  is  in  the  main  trne,  even  in  this  region,  scattered  areas  of  degeneration 
are  present  outside  the  limits  of  these  tracts.  The  walls  of  the  blood- vessels 
in  the  sclerotic  areas  are  thickened,  but  little  change  can  be  seen  in  them 
outside  the  affected  areas.  Very  little  change  can  be  found  in  the  gray 
matter  or  in  the  ceUs  of  the  anterior  homs,  in  those  of  Clarke's  column, 
or  in  those  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  anterior  and  posterior  roots  appear 
normal,  as  do  the  posterior  root  ganglia,  with  the  exception  of  rare  instances 
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when  changes  have  been  found  in  them  in  connection  with  the  occurrence 
of  herpes  or  subcutaneous  haemorrhages.  In  cases  that  have  reached  an 
advanced  stage  considerable  degeneration  can  be  found  in  the  nerves  and 
marked  atrophy  of  the  muscle  libre8,although  in  cases  that  come  to  autopsj 
earlier  neither  of  these  changes  are  present. 

Two  distinct  processes  account  for  the  changes  found  in  the  spinalcord: 
a  focal  destructive  lesion  and  a  system  lesion. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  an  exaniination  of  the  margin  of  the 
areas  of  degeneration  reveals  that  the  earliest  change  is  swelling  of  the 
medullated  sheath ;  within  this  outer  zone  the  sheath  can  be  seen  under- 
going  fatty  degeneration ;  this  in  turn  becomes  absorbed,  and  at  the  same 
tirne  the  axis  cyUnders  disappear  and  a  space  is  thus  formed.  By  the 
grouping  and  fusion  of  these  spaces  vacuolated  areas  are  formed  which  are 
very  characteristic  of  the  focal  destructive  process. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  viz.  the  system  degeneration,  the  long  tracts 
of  the  cord  exhibit  a  degeneration  siniilar  to  that  found  after  a  transverse 
lesion,  and  the  tracts  thus  affected  show  a  very  definite  sclerosis.  The  two 
processes  merge  very  clo8ely  into  one  another,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
say  which  is  due  to  the  focal  lesion  and  which  to  the  system  lesion.  It 
must  not,  hovvever,  be  supposed  that  the  degeneration  is  lunited  to  the  long 
afferent  or  efferent  tracts  of  the  cord,  for  it  also  affects  tibres  outside  the 
region  of  these  tracta 

Patkology, — Various  view8  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  pathology  of 
this  affection :  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  cord  changes  were 
secondary  to  the  ansemia;  by  others,  that  they  were  due  to  the  occurrence  of 
multiple  haemorrhages ;  by  others,  again,  to  changes  in  the  vessel  walls.  The 
view,  hovvever,  which  seems  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  symptom8 
and  pathological  anatomy  is  that  which  attributes  the  condition  to  a  toxic 
agent,  vvhich  is  jointly  responsible  for  the  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
for  the  anaemia.  That  the  condition  is,  in  part  at  ali  events,  dependent  on 
the  vascular  8upply  is  8hown  by  the  fact  that  the  degeneration  is  for  the 
most  part  in  the  area  of  the  cord  supplied  by  the  pial  vessels.  This,  how- 
ever,  cannot  be  the  only  factor,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  longer 
neurons  tend  to  suffer  more  than  those  which  are  shorter.  Neither  of  the 
above  points,  however,  explain  why  the  dorsal  part  of  the  cord  is  more  liable 
to  suffer  than  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  recognised  by  the  character  of  its  onset,  the 
association  of  ataxia  and  8pa8ticity,  and  its  progressive  course.  The  differen- 
tial  diagnosis,  although  a  simple  matter  in  the  later  stages,  presents  con- 
siderable difBculties  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection.  The  two  diseases 
\vith  vvhich  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confused  are  tabes  and  disseminated 
sclerosis,  and  it  will  be  vvell  to  deal  with  these  first,  and  to  afterwards  con- 
sider  the  other  affections  vvhich  may  possibly  give  rise  to  errors  in  diagnosis. 

The  symptom8  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection  which  suggest 
a  diagnosis  of  tabes  are  ataxia  and  girdle  pains,  while  in  the  later  stages 
the  loss  of  knee-jerk  with  flaccid  paraly8i8  of  the  lovver  limbs  are  those 
which  bear  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  that  disease.  During  the  first 
stage  the  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  spastic  condition  of  the  legs,  the 
exaggerated  knee-jerks,  the  presence  of  ankle  clonus,  and  the  absence  of  the 
Argyll-Robert8on  pupil  phenomenon.  In  the  later  stages  when  the  knee- 
jerks  are  abseut,  the  complete  loss  of  povver  of  movement  in  the  legs,  the 
absence  of  the  pupil  phenomenon,  and  the  presence  of  an  exten8or  response 
as  the  plantar  refiex,  together  vvith  the  hi8tory  of  a  previous  spastic  stage, 
make  the  diagnosis  clear. 
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The  8ymptom8  that  most  closelj  resemble  those  of  dissemiiiated  sclerosiB 
iie  the  slight  njstagmus,  ataxia,  and  spasticitj,  and  the  dififerential  diag- 
noBiB  bas  to  be  based  rather  on  an  aggregate  of  small  points  than  on  anj 
one  fljniptom.  The  subjects  of  disseminated  sclerosis  are  as  a  rule  younger, 
Ofiiudlj  between  20  and  30  rather  than  between  30  and  40,  as  in 
the  čase  of  subacute  combined  degeneration,  remission  of  sjmptoms  fre- 
(jaentlj  occurs,  njstagmus  is  more  pronounced,  and  the  sphincters  are 
uiiallj  affected  earlj.  On  the  other  hand,  the  slight  affection  of  the  arms 
vhile  the  legs  are  markedlj  affected,  the  presence  of  girdle  and  lightning 
plina,  and  the  s^mmethcal  affection  of  ali  four  limbs,  are  points  in  favour 
t(  sabacute  combined  degeneration. 

In  distinguishing  the  disease  from  peripheral  neuritis  it  is  onlj  during 
the  third  stage  that  anj  difficultj  is  liable  to  anse,  and  then  apart  from  a 
definite  historj  of  a  spastic  stage,  the  incontin^ice  of  urine,  the  anaesthesia 
d  the  trunk,  the  girdle  pain,  and  the  extensor  response  of  the  plantar  reflex 
ire  soffident  to  exclude  the  peripheral  affection. 

The  diagnosis  from  acute  mjelitis  is  by  no  means  easy  in  the  absence  of 
idifltmct  historj  of  a  gradual  onset.  A  rapid  onset  of  sjmptoms  with  early 
oocoirence  of  bladder  trouble,  marked  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  back  on 
bending  the  head  forward,  ali^ience  of  an7  affection  of  the  arms,  greater  dis- 
torbakice  of  temperature,  more  rapid  wasting  of  muscles,  and  complete  loss 
of  ieflexe8,  would  ali  be  in  favour  of  myelitis.  Nevertheless,  certain  cases  of 
•čute  mjelitis  very  closelj  resemble  those  of  combined  degeneration  of  the  cord. 
A  tumour  involving  the  spinal  cord  and  giving  rise  at  first  to  a  spastic 
pmpl^ia,  followed  by  flaccid  paralysis,  might  suggest  the  possibilitj  of  a 
eombined  degeneration  of  the  cord,  but  the  presence  of  severe  radiating  root 
piiii,  complete  absence  of  anj  affection  of  the  arms,  and  the  early  onset  of 
Uadder  sjmptoms,  would  ali  be  in  favour  of  the  diagnosis  of  tumour. 

Prognosis, — The  disease  in  most  cases  runs  a  steadily  progressive  course 

fiom  its  onset  to  its  termination  in  two  to  three  years ;  in  certain  cases, 

boirever,  it  has  run  through  its  various  stages  in  less  than  six  months, 

improvement  occa8ionally  takes  plače,  but  is  not  as  a  rule  long  maintained. 

Treatment — Treatment  has  almost  no  influence  on  the  course  of  the 

disease,  escept  in  so  far  as  the  ansemia  is  concerned,  which  will  often 

impfove  on  the  administration  of  arsenic  and  iron.     Bedsores  are  almost 

certain  to  form  during  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  in  spite  of  the  most 

careful  nursing.     Cystitis,  which  not  infrequently  occurs,  is  not  as  a  rule 

aevere,  and  yields  to  the  ordinary  treatment. 

LITERATURE. — The  bibliography  of  the  subiect  will  be  fouod  in  a  jtaper  on  ''Subacute 
Degeneration  of  the  S]>inal  Cord,"  Brain^  vol.  xxiii.  p.  108. 

II.  Flaccid  Paraltsis 

fA3aLT  Pekiodic  Paraltsis. — Beftnition.  —  A  disease  occurring  in 
Cunilies  and  characterised  by  attacks  of  widespread  flaccid  paralysis,  with  loss 
of  lefleies  and  electrical  excitability  of  the  muscles,  without  sensory,  vesical, 
rectal,  or  peychic  disturbance,  and  with  intervals  of  perfect  health. 

Sistorieal. — The  first  čase  of  this  disease  was  described  by  Cavare  in 
1853  in  a  woman  aged  24,  who  had  several  attacks  of  generalised  paralysis. 
In  1876  Hartwig  published  a  čase  of  intermittent  spinal  paralysis  in  a 
patient  aged  23.  In  1885  Westphal  brought  the  condition  prominently 
forward  in  a  paper  "  On  an  unusual  Čase  of  Periodic  Paralysis  of  ali  four 
£xtremitie8  with  simultaneous  Loss  of  the  Electrical  £xcitability  during  the 
ParalyBifl."    The  čase  was  that  of  a  boy  aged  12  years,  in  whom  the  attacks 
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began  with  weakiies8  in  the  lega ;  af ter  a  short  tirne  the  arms  and  legs  were 
completel7  paraljsed  and  flaccid,  the  knee-jerks  were  not  obtainable,  and 
the  electricid  examination  8howed  guantitative  diminution  to  both  galvanism 
and  faradisin.  The  following  daj  improvement  took  plače,  and  graduallj 
became  complete.  On  this  čase  he  sajs:  "This  relative  rapid  losa  and 
return  of  electrical  irritabilitj  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  is  without  paralleL 
We  know  neither  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  nor  of  the  nerves  in  which 
anjthing  of  the  like  nature  has  been  observed ;  even  phjsiologj  fails  to 
ezplain  sueh  a  condition." 

Then  followed  a  series  of  papers  bj  Groldflam,  Oppenheimer,  and  others, 
while  in  1898  Tajlor  of  Harvard  published  a  čase  of  a  boj  in  who8e  familj 
the  disease  could  be  traced  for  five  generations.  To  this  is  appended  an 
admirable  digest  of  the  subject  up  to  tnat  date. 

Etiology, — The  age  at  which  the  disease  most  frequentl7  occurs^is 
between  the  second  and  third  decade  of  life,  but  a  few  cases  occur  during 
the  first  decade,  and  also  during  the  later  periods  of  life.  It  would  seem 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  afifection  owes  its  origin  to  certain  conditions 
prevalent  in  jouth. 

Both  8exes  are  equall7  affected,  and  the  maladj  is  transmitted  through 
the  female  as  well  as  through  the  male  line. 

The  distinct  disposition  of  the  disease  to  aflTect  various  members  of  a 
family,  and  to  pass  from  parent  to  child,  is  abundantlj  proved  bj  the 
published  cases,  for  out  of  54  cases  recorded  35  oocurred  in  three  families, 
while  the  remaining  19  were  either  sporadic  or  associated  with  one  other 
čase  in  the  same  familj.  On  the  other  hand,  the  families  in  which  the 
disease  occurs  are  not  of  a  degenerate  tjpe,  nor  unusuaUj  subject  to  neuroses ; 
in  fact,  Tajlor  states  that  the  disease  occurs  in  families  of  unusual  nervous 
stabilitj.  In  Craft's  čase,  however,  there  was  a  distinct  neuropathic  familj 
historjr. 

The  periodicitj  of  the  disease,  the  fact  that  malaria  has  been  present  in 
certain  cases,  and  that  the  attacks  have  jielded  to  quinine,  have  led  some 
observers  to  suggest  that  the  condition  is  malarial  in  origin.  There  is, 
hovrever,  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  association  of  the  two  affections 
has  been  more  than  a  coincidence,  and  the  plasmodium  has  never  been 
found  in  the  blood  from  a  čase  of  periodic  paraljsis.  The  attacks  often 
follow  on  muscular  exertion,  though  this  is  hj  no  means  alwa7s  the  čase, 
for  some  patients  have  attacks  more  frequenU7  while  at  rest  than  when  at 
vrork. 

In  some  cases  certain  articles  of  diet  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
producing  an  attack.  Certain  peculiarities  in  the  phjsical  development 
have  been  noted»  and  among  these  a  condition  of  muscular  hypertrophy, 
wluch  did  not  correspond  \vith  the  muscular  strength. 

Symptoms. — The  follo\ving  mav  be  taken  as  a  general  description  of  an 
attack  \vhich  commonlv  eommences  at  night  If  the  patient  is  awake  a 
feeling  of  weakness  is  oxperieneed  in  the  limbs.  The  loss  of  power  begins 
in  the  proximal  muscles  of  the  legs.  graduallj  passes  to  those  more  distal, 
and  then  affoots  the  abdominal  and  intercostal  muscles;  but  before  the 
pamlvsis  in  tho^e  K^jornos  complete  it  iuTOlves  the  proiimal  muscles  of  the 
arms.  and  then  the  distAl  muscles,  the  limbs  becoming  absolutelj  iSaccid 
and  ix>\verless,  and  respiration  Knng  carried  on  bv  the  diaphragm  alona 
Oociksiourtllv  the  face  mav  W  afteotoii  and  some  of  the  other  cranial  nerves 
mav  K>  involvevi,  but  in  most  of  the  deseril^  cases  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  jaw  have  o.^*aixxi.  Thorv  is  no  iiiffieultv  in  articulation,  and  there  is 
no  inoontinence  of  urine  or  la>ce&    There  is  no  mental  disturbance  and  no 
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pain.  The  appetite  is  often  lost,  but  there  is  no  digestive  disturbance,  nor 
is  theie  anj  difficultj  in  swallowing,  nor  does  the  patient  experience 
djspnoea.  After  the  attack  has  reached  its  maximum,  wbich  it  usuallj 
does  in  three  to  four  hours,  recoverj  begins  to  take  plače  slowl7,  following 
the  reverse  order  to  that  of  the  onset  of  the  paraljsis,  i.e.  the  legs  are  the 
last  to  recover.  The  period  of  recoverj  is  about  the  same  length  as  the 
period  of  onset.  In  other  cases  the  duration  of  the  whole  attack  is  longer, 
and  in  Tajlor^s  čase  the  patient  who  awoke  paralysed  in  the  moming  did 
not  begin  to  recover  till  the  aftemoon  of  the  same  day^  and  recoverj  was 
onlj  oomplete  on  the  following  morning. 

jRefiezes. — Dnring  the  most  profound  stage  of  the  attack  ali  the  deep 
refleses  are  lost,  and  retnm  as  the  motor  power  is  restored  to  the  limbs. 
The  superfidal  reflexes  are  also  generallj  lost,  but  in  some  of  the  reported 
caaee  the  abdominal  and  plantar  reflexes  have  been  present.  In  the  inter- 
Tals  of  health  the  reflexes  are  present  and  normaL 

Mectriccd  Changes, — One  of  the  most  stnking  features  of  this  disease  is 
the  k)68  of  electrical  excitabilit7,  which  is  to  be  noted  on  the  examination  of 
the  miiscles.  In  the  free  intervals  the  muscles  have  generally  been  found 
to  give  a  quick  and  normal  response  both  to  the  faradic  and  galvanic 
cnrrent.  Both  Groldflam  and  Tajlor  have,  however,  found  diminished 
excitabiht7  in  certain  muscles  even  during  the  free  interval,  and  also  that 
the  muscles  undergo  rapid  fatigue. 

At  the  height  of  an  attack  there  is  complete  loss  of  reaction,  both  to 

and  (^vanic  stimulation,  and  as  recover^  of  motor  power  takes 

^aoe  the  reaction  to  faradism  and  galvanism  retums.      A  quantitative 

diminution  in  the  reaction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  has  also  been  observed. 

The  muscles  lose  their  mechanical  irritabilitj  during  the  height  of  the 

attack,  while  thej  respond  to  a  like  stimulus  during  the  free  interval 

Sensation  remains  perfectlj  normal  during  an  attack,  and  there  is  no 
TBso-motor  disturbance. 

The  rectal  and  vesical  functions  remain  normal,  there  is  neither  incon- 
tinence  nor  retention  of  urine,  although  the  patient  maj  not  micturate  for 
thirt7-six  hours.  This  lack  of  desire  to  micturate  is  probablj  due  to 
dimmiahed  secretion,  as  there  is  no  distension  of  the  bladder.  The  bowels 
do  not  act  during  an  attack. 

The  temperature  is  practically  unafTected  during  an  attack. 
The  pulse  and  respiration  maj  both  be  sUghtlj  increased  in  rate,  but  not 
to  anj  marked  degree. 

Nothing  abnormal  can  be  detected  in  the  lungs.  In  the  heart,  however, 
it  has  been  noted  that  there  is  slight  enlargement  during  an  attack,  and  that 
a  murmur  indicative  of  mitral  regurgitation  becomes  audible.  As  the 
patient  recovers  this  passes  off.  No  temporarj  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
or  liver  has  been  detected,  and  there  is  no  intestinal  distension. 

The  examination  of  the  blood  during  an  attack  shows  a  marked  Ijmpho- 
cjtoeis,  which  in  Taylor's  čase  was  present  also  during  the  free  intervals. 
LjmphocjtosiB  is  said  to  be  normal  for  a  child  of  10,  but  not  for  a  man  of  20. 
The  ezamination  of  the  urine  has  shown  nothing  abnormal,  although  in 
Ciaft's  čase  more  detailed  examination  wa8  made,  and  an  increase  of  the 
ethereal  sulphates  found.  He  considers  that  this  is  what  might  be  expected 
fiom  the  breaking  up  of  toxic  materials  in  the  intestines  and  their  elimina- 
tion  as  sulphates.  An  ethereal  extract  was  isolated  from  the  stools  in  this 
čase,  and  1  gramme  injected  into  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  produced  a  paralysis 
which  graduallj  disappeared  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  nature  of  this 
poison  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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Duration  and  Frequency  of  Attdcks. — The  length  of  the  attacks  varies 
con8iderably,  but  may  be  said  to  last  between  ten  and  forty-eight  hours. 

The  frequency  of  the  attacks  also  varies  greatly,  and  at  times  they  niay 
occur  almost  daily,  in  other  cases  they  may  be  repeated  every  week  or  month, 
while  in  others  there  may  not  be  more  than  one  attack  a  year. 

Patients  with  this  atfection  are  probably  subject  to  attacks  during  the 
whole  of  their  life ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Taylor's  faniily  the  attacks  were 
said  to  grow  less  frequent  as  life  advanced,  and  iinally  to  have  disappeared 
entirely  between  40  and  50. 

Morbid  Anatomi/. — No  post-mortem  has  been  made  on  any  one  of  theae 
cases,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  change  gross  enough  to  be 
visible  by  the  present  microscopical  methods  would  be  found.  Small  pieoee 
of  muscle  have  been  removed  and  examined  niicro8Copically,  and  increaaed 
diameter  of  individual  fibres,  vacuolation,  and  waxy  degeneration  have  been 
found. 

Pathology, — The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  most  obscure,  as  We8tphal 
says:  "We  know  neither  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  nor  of  the  spinal 
nerves  in  which  anything  of  like  nature  has  been  observed."  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  poisou  similar  in  action  to  curare  is  formed  within  the 
body,  but  even  in  curare  poisoning  the  muscle  retedns  its  mechanical 
irritability.  Even  if  one  accepts  the  theory  that  the  condition  is  produced 
by  some  autotoxin,  such  as  has  been  found  to  be  present  in  the  stools  by 
Craft,  and  on  injection  into  animals  gave  rise  to  a  transient  paralysis,  one  is 
stili  in  a  ditticult  position  to  explain  on  what  part  of  the  nervous  or  muscular 
system  such  a  poison  acts.  It  can  hardly  be  a  general  muscular  poison 
acting  directly  on  the  muscles,  for  then  one  would  not  expect  the  muaclee 
of  the  face  to  escape,  and  again  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  and  its  ascending 
ohamctor  is  strikingly  like  that  seen  in  Landry*s  paralysis.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  toxin  acts  on  the  lower  motor  neurone,  it  is  imposaible  to 
couceive  how  such  a  lesion  could  give  rise  so  rapidly  to  such  a  profound 
change  in  the  muscles  that  they  should  fail  to  respond  both  to  a  faradic 
and  galvanic  stimulus.  The  same  objection  applies  to  a  periodic  vascular 
diaturlvmoe  of  the  coni,  such  as  has  been  suggested  by  WestphaL  If  then 
ono  supiHiseil  the  condition  to  be  dependent  on  an  autotoxin,  the  poison 
niust  Ih»  n^ganled  as  acting  not  only  on  the  lower  neurone,  but  also  on  the 
luusolo  diiwtly :  \vhether  the  vascular  condition  of  the  cord  has  any  influence 
on  iho  soKvtivo  action  which  the  toxin  seems  to  exert  must  remain  doubtful, 
but  it  sivnia  not  improluible  that  such  a  factor  may,  however,  exert  some 
8uol\  iulluomv, 

l>uvfni\^u^ — In  a  caso  seen  for  the  first  tirne,  and  without  a  definite 
lustorv  i>f  pn^vious  attacks.  the  iliagnosis  of  Landry'8  paralysis  might  with 
juvst  ioo  K^  tuiuio :  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  disease  occurs  in  a  typical 
fonu  \viih  a  Instorv  of  pr^^vious  attacks  the  diagnosis  presents  no  diflSculty. 

Soiuo  avuliors  hjuo  aUit\l  tho  condition  with  the  dystrophies,  and  the 
olmug\^  found  in  the  mua^lo^  and  the  permanent  weakness  of  some  groups 
of  \uusi^U>8  aii  do^rriUvl  in  oertain  čase«  would  seem  to  support  such  a 
8»v\irv^^tiou.  Tho  ovnir^*  of  tho  dibfee«kSie  is,  however,  entirely  against  such  a 
vio\\\ 

U  ha^al^^  Kvn  ^^i^^v^^to^i  that  it  is  a  condition  allied  to  congenital 
uiY\>i\n\i^^  v,  l'ho\us^M\V  di:^vi;!^\  ?hh>  voL  viiL  jv  189). 

/Sv^tAN^,^  Tho  \h:^>A5^^  ;*^vms  to  ha\'e  no  tendencj  to  diminish  the 
dur;Uu>u  of  )U\\  Mvv^  ivinonl^  ^vm  to  be  liable  lo  attacks  during 
I  ho  \vh\\lo  of  ihoir  Ufo.  K;5  r,;  othors^  a  tondencT  to  recover  has  been  noted 
alvut  tuuUlo  Ut\v 
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TreatmerU. — No  treatment  is  known  which  will  produce  any  result. 
Oumiiie  has  been  given  in  some  cases  with  good  effect,  but  in  others  it  bas 
had  no  influenoe. 

UTKBATURE.— Tatlor,  E.  Wylly8.  Journal  o/  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  1898.— 
2%€  American  Journal  o/  the  Medical  Sciences^  1900. — Singer  and  Goodbodt. 
1901. 


Landrt's  Paraltsis. — Many  writers  now  include  tbis  affection,  other- 
known  as  "  acute  ascending  paraljsis/'  in  their  accounts  of  peripberal 
senritis,  from  wbich  it  is  undoubtedlj  difficult  to  distinguish  some  of  tbe 
eteoo.  In  like  manner  tbere  maj  be  a  close  resemblance  to  acute  polio- 
mjelitis ;  but  the  clinical  picture  in  other  cases  is  so  different  from  that  of  the 
efdiziaij  forms  of  either  of  these  affections,  that  until  we  have  more  proof 
that  ali  the  cases  can  be  accounted  for  bj  peripberal  neuritis  or  poliomje- 
litis»  it  is  well  to  give  this  s7mptom-complex  a  separate  description. 

D^nUion, — The  characteristics  of  the  maladj  have  been  supposed  to  be 
mpičlj  progressive  motor  paraljsis,  which  usuallj  commences  in  the  lower 
cstremities  and  mounts  upwards,  and  which,  when  it  reaches  the  muscles  of 
nqiiiation,  causes  death  hj  asph7xia ;  the  muscles  preserve  their  nutrition, 
tnd  respond  normaUj  on  electrical  stimulation,  and  cutaneous  sensibilitj 
tnd  the  sphincters  remain  intact. 

EtMogjf. — ^Men  are  attacked  a  good  deal  more  frequently  than  women, 
die  idative  proportion  being  about  three  to  one.  Although  most  common 
betvreen  the  ages  of  20  and  40,  it  oversteps  these  limits,  and  is  met  with 
bolh  in  older  people  and  in  children.  In  some  cases  no  cause  can  be 
dinovered,  while  in  others  there  has  been  reason  to  suspect  toxic  agents, 
iocfa  as  aie  known  to  produce  multiple  neuritis.  Not  uncommonly,  one  of 
the  acute  specific  fevers  has  been  the  immediate  precursor,  and  septicsemia, 
the  paerperal  state,  and  sjphilis,  are  among  the  known  antecedents.  The 
Bahdj  has  followed  severe  exposure  to  cold  in  some  cases,  and  it  sometimes 
devek^  in  persons  addicted  to  alcoholic  excess. 

Morhid  Anatomi/. — The  disease  may  prove  so  rapidly  fatal  that  it  is  not 
rarpiising  that  no  anatomical  lesions  have  been  found  to  account  for  the 
cliiucal  sjrmptoms  in  some  cases.  Most  of  the  cases  of  this  kind  are,  how- 
erer,  of  no  value,  as  they  were  examined  at  a  tirne  when  the  histological 
technique  had  not  reached  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Nevertheless,  no 
changes  have  been  found  in  the  peripberal  or  central  nervous  sjstem  in  a 
few  of  the  cases  that  have  been  examined  by  the  aid  of  recent  methoda  *  In 
the  great  majoritj,  however,  definite  changes  of  a  degenerative  character 
have  been  detected  in  some  part  of  the  peripberal  motor  neurones.  Either 
tbe  cells  are  afiTected  in  the  anterior  homs  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  nuclei  of 
cnnial  nerves,  or  the  axone8  in  the  anterior  roots,  or  peripberal,  spinal,  or 
cnmial  nerves,  show  changes,  or  it  maj  be  that  the  whole  peripberal  neurone 
18  altered.  In  addition  to  the  degenerative  changes  in  the  nerve  elements, 
vaacolar  changes  maj  be  present,  and  consist  in  engorgement  of  vessels, 
perivaacular  exudation,  and  minute  hsemorrhages. 

Bacteriological  examinations  have  been  made  in  several  cases ;  in  some 
with  negative  results,  while  in  others  the  Information  derived  cannot  be 
regarded  as  definitelj  establishing  a  causal  connection  between  the  micro- 
arganisms  found  and  the  morbid  changes  present;  moreover,  the  same 
micTobe  has  not  been  found  in  ali  cases. 

Paihologtf, — The  sudden  onset  and  rapid  evolution  of  the  disease  stronglj 
soggest  that  the  aetion  of  a  toxic  agent  is  responsible  for  the  clinical  mani- 
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festations,  while  the  absence  of  anatomical  lesions,  in  some  cases,  and  the 
complete  recovery  of  other  patients,  also  support  this  view.  Moreover,  such 
changes  as  have  been  discovered  in  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous 
sjsteins  are  such  as  commonlj  result  from  the  action  of  laiown  poisons  such 
as  alcohol  and  the  like.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  same  poiaon 
is  in  action  in  ali  cases,  and  the  meagre  results  of  bacteriological  examina- 
tion  do  not  allow  of  the  conclusion  that  the  poison  is  of  bacterial  origin. 
Nevertheless,  the  circumstances  under  which  many  of  the  cases  arise  are 
stronglj  suggestive  of  this  mode  of  origin  of  the  disease  in  them,  though  in 
other  cases  known  poisons  of  a  different  nature  have  existed,  and  maj  have 
caused  the  maladj.  In  yet  another  group  of  cases  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  affection  occurs  give  us  no  clue  as  to  the  possible  nature  and 
source  of  the  poison.  If  a  toxic  agent  does  produce  the  disease,  it  behaves 
verj  much  like  lead,  for  it  exercises  a  similar  selective  action  in  that  it 
almost  exclusively  attacks  the  motor  neurones. 

Syraptoms, — The  paralysis  may  be  abrupt  in  its  onset,  or  there  may  be 
premonitory  symptoms  laating  for  some  hours  or  days.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  in  which  they  occur  the  premonitory  symptoms  consist  in  subjective 
sensations  such  as  numbness,  tingling,  formication,  and  the  like,  which 
e8pecially  affect  the  hands  and  feet ;  or  vague,  rheumatic-like  pains  may  be 
felt  about  the  trunk  and  in  the  limbs.  In  other  cases  the  pains  are  shaiper, 
and  tend  to  shoot  along  the  course  of  the  nerves,  and  there  may  even  be 
tenderness  of  the  muscles  of  the  calvea  With  or  without  such  8ensory  dis- 
turbances  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  general  weakness,  or 
it  is  noticed  that  a  short  walk  induces  unusual  and  undue  fatigue,  so  that 
the  legs  perhaps  feel  heavy.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  sweating  of  the 
feet  and  hands,  or  the  extremities  have  been  cold  or  even  livid. 

Whether  ushered  in  by  these  premonitory  symptom8  or  not,  the  most 
prominent  8ymptom  of  the  actual  attack  is  motor  paralysis,  which  usually 
commences  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  one  limb  commonly  becomes  weak 
before  the  other.  Standing  and  walking  quickly  become  impossible,  and  in 
a  few  hours  or  days  ali  movements  of  the  lower  extremities,  even  as  the 
patient  lies  in  bed,  are  impossible;  the  limbs  lie  like  helpless  logs,  and 
there  is  marked  drepped  foot  on  both  sides.  The  trunk  muscles  next  become 
involved,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  rise  into  the  sitting  posture  or 
even  to  turn  over  in  bed.  Now,  or  even  sooner,  the  arms  begin  to  become 
weak ;  a  certain  amount  of  clumsiness  in  using  the  fingers  is  the  first  defect 
noted,  but  the  weakness  may  spread  up  the  limbs  until  they  become  as 
completely  paralysed  as  the  lower  extremities.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  other- 
wiso  t}^ical  of  the  class  under  consideration,  the  weakness  has  commenced 
in  the  upper  liml>s,  and  the  lower  extremities  have  sub8equently  been 
attacked.  The  neck  muscles  become  weak  in  some  cases,  so  that  the  patient 
cannot  turn  the  head  frem  side  to  side,  or  raise  it  fix)m  the  pillow.  The 
intercostal  muscles  become  weak,  and  respiration  largely  diaphragmatic ; 
but  the  diaphragm  may  become  paralj-sed  before  the  intercostals.  When 
the  diaphn^gm  and  intereostals  are  both  paraly8ed  there  may  stili  be  a  brief 
struggle  for  life,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  extraordinary  muscles  of 
respiration. 

Paralvsis  in  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves  occurs 
in  a  cousiderable  preportion  of  cases,  and  the  most  common  defect  noticed 
is  s^nno  articulatorv  dit)ieulty  of  speech  owine  to  vreakness  of  the  lips  and 
tougue,  und  the  si>eech  may  have  a  nasal  qu£dity  owing  to  weakne8S  of  the 
l>alak\  DirtieuUv  in  swaUo\ving  is  also  a  common  symptom,  and  may  be 
80  pronouiKHHi  that  the  i^itient  has  to  lie  fed  by  the  stomach  tube.     Ali 
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degrees  of  defect  of  phonation  have  been  described  up  to  complete  aphonia, 
bat  moet  often  there  is  onlj  slight  weaknes8  of  the  voice,  which  may  be 
aoooanted  for  bj  weaknes8  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  or  the  voice  may 
be  hoaise  or  8queaky  owing  to  weakness  of  the  larjngeal  muscles.  Paraljsis 
of  Uie  facial  muscles  on  one  or  both  sides,  weakness  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication,  and  even  affection  of  the  ocular  muscles,  with  ptosis  and 
itrabismus,  occur,  and  the  pupils  may  be  unequal  and  defective  in  their 
acdon. 

The  paraljsis  is  unaccompanied  by  an7  spasticitj  in  the  muscles ;  on 
the  oontrarj  there  is  the  most  absolute  flaccic^tj.  Such  patients  maj  die 
while  their  muscles  are  stili  well  nourished,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
efectrical  reactions  are  normaL  This,  however,  entirelj  depends  on  the 
length  of  tirne  that  has  elapsed  between  the  onset  of  the  illness  and  the 
tiine  of  death — a  period  that  is  insufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  allow  the 
muacles  to  waste  appreciably,  or  respond  in  an  abnormal  manner  on 
dectncal  excitation.  When  the  patients  do  not  die,  or  when  thej  recover 
piitiallj  or  completelj,  some  of  the  affected  muscles  waste,  and  show  the 
pirtial  or  complete  reaction  of  degeneration. 

With  the  onset  of  flaccid  paraljsis  the  tendon  jerks  are  rapidlj 
aboliflhed,  and  in  the  fatal  cases  the  knee-jerks  remain  absent  up  to  the 
time  of  death.  With  recovery,  however,  ali  the  tendon  jerks  return,  though 
the  knee-jerks  as  a  rule  remain  absent  for  a  long  time. 

The  sphincters  usuallj  escape  entirelj,  and  in  some  cases  in  which  there 
appears  to  be  retention  of  urine  this  is  probablj  due  to  defect  in  expulsive 
povrer  consequent  on  weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  also,  no 
doabt,  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  obstinate  constipation  that  maj  be 
preeent  In  quite  exceptional  cases  paralysis  of  both  sphincters,  and  in 
toii8eqaence  incontinence  of  urine  and  fseces,  has  been  observed. 

In  the  large  majoritj  of  cases  there  are  no  sensorj  defects  other  than 
the  subjective  sensations  that  maj  occur  as  premonitions  of  the  attack,  and 
which  maj  persist  after  definite  motor  paraljsis  has  supervened.  The  most 
deUcate  methods  of  testing  sensibilitj  usuallj  fail  to  determine  anj 
aiuesthesia ;  but  in  a  few  cases  that  appear  to  belong  to  the  class  under 
eoDfflderation,  slight  blunting  of  sensibilitj  has  been  detected,  while  in  some 
ftocsthesia  of  a  more  pronounced  character  has  been  described.  Hjper- 
cfltheaia  of  the  skin  and  muscles  has  also  been  occasiouallj  met  with,  and 
eren  definite  tendemess  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  trunks  has  been 
observed. 

The  patient  usuallj  remains  absolutelj  clear  in  intellect,  so  that  it  is 
eioeptional  to  meet  with  psjchical  disturbance. 

Whether  the  onset  of  the  maladj  is  attended  with  rise  of  temperature 
or  not,  there  is  alwajs  some  febrile  disturbance  in  the  final  stages  which 
imrnediatelj  precede  death,  at  which  time  there  is  also  increased 
&eqaencj  of  pulse.  The  urine  occasionallj  contains  albumin.  The  spleen 
»  enlarged  in  some  cases,  and  this  has  been  regarded  as  in  favour  of  the 
Tiew  that  the  disease  is  toxic  in  origin. 

Diagnoais :  Folj/neuritis, — As  the  resemblance  between  acute  ascending 
ptialjsis  and  poljneuritis  is  sulficientlj  close  to  lead  some  observers  to 
consider  that  the  afifections  are  identical,  it  naturallj  follows  that  the 
ponibilitj  of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other  is  not  alwajs  easj,  and 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  if  we  are  to  admit  that  cases  in  which  there 
is  blunting  of  sensibilitj  maj,  nevertheless,  belong  to  the  former  class.  The 
pnaenoe  of  definite  ansesthesia,  and  the  fact  that  the  paraljsis  attacks  the 
aaperior  as  well  as  the  inferior  extremities,  and  spreads  up  the  limbs  to  the 
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trunk,  instead  of  passing  through  the  trunk  before  the  upper  limbs  become 
jiffected,  are  the  chief  points  that  help  us  in  amving  at  a  decision. 

Poliomyeliti8,  as  U8ually  met  with,  is  random  in  distribution,  and  does 
not  preserve  the  87mmetry  observed  in  acute  ascending  paraljsis ;  neverth^ 
less,  some  of  the  cases  that  present  ali  the  featnres  of  the  latter  affection 
in  tibeir  earlier  stages  are  8ubsequentl7  left  much  in  the  same  condition  aa 
is  seen  in  severe  and  extensive  poliomjelitis. 

Myeliti8, — In  ascending  mjelitis  ali  the  functions  of  the  cord  suflTer,  so 
that  in  addition  to  the  motor  paraljsis  there  is  marked  blunting  of  sensibility, 
a  great  tendencj  to  trophic  disturbances  in  the  skin,  and  loss  of  control 
over  the  sphincters. 

Meningeal  hasmorrhage  maj  cause  ascending  paraljsis,  but  muscular 
spasm  is  a  prominent  feature,  and  the  pain  in  the  back  is  much  more  severe 
than  anjthing  experieuced  in  Landrj's  paraljsis. 

Prognosis, — The  majoritj  of  the  patients  die  from  asphjxia  conseguent 
on  paraljsis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  or  death  maj  be  due  to  cardiac 
failure  when  the  disease  attacks  the  medulla  oblongata.  A  fatal  termina- 
tion  is  usuallj  reached  in  about  a  week  from  the  commencement  of  the 
illness,  but  some  patients  die  within  fortj-eight  hours.  Less  commonlj 
the  fatal  issue  is  delajed  until  the  end  of  the  second,  or  it  maj  even  be  the 
third  or  fourth  week.  Paraljsis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  or  disturbed 
hearfs  action  are  sjmptoms  of  most  serious  import,  as  are  anj  signs  of 
bulbar  afPection.  In  some  cases  the  disease  becomes  arrested  and  ultimatelj 
terminates  in  complete  recoverj,  despite  the  fact  that  the  arrest  maj  not 
take  plače  in  some  until  the  respiratorj  muscles  are  so  weak  that  there  is 
serious  embarrassment  of  breathing,  and  the  patient  appears  to  be  in  great 
jeopardj.  Convalescence  maj  onlj  last  a  few  weeks,  or  it  maj  be  pro- 
longed  to  several  mouth&  In  other  cases,  although  the  disease  becomes 
arrested,  there  is  unfortunatelj  little  or  no  recoverj,  and  most  if  not  ali  of 
the  affected  muscles  remain  permanentlj  paraljsed  or  undergo  atroph j. 

The  forecast  depends  on  what  stage  the  illness  has  reached  before  the 
patient  is  seen,  and  on  whether  the  disease  hjis  become  arrested  or  is  stili 
progressing.  Prognosis  as  regards  life  depends  on  the  degree  of  afiTection  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  on  whether  there  is  disturbed  heart*s  action, 
or  other  evidence  that  the  morbid  process  has  attacked  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. Moreover,  when  the  čase  is  seen  in  the  earlj  stages  a  guarded 
prognosis  must  be  given,  for  anj  of  these  untoward  sjmptoms  maj,  of 
course,  become  manifest  later.  The  possibilitj  of  recoverj  from  the 
paraljsis  can  oni j  be  estimated  after  the  disease  has  become  arrested,  and  a 
favourable  opinion  is  then  onlj  justified  when  there  are  distinct  signs  of 
improvement  within  at  least  a  few  weeks  of  the  arrest,  for  the  outlook  ia 
hopeless  when  several  months  have  elapsed  vdthout  anj,  or  but  slight  signs 
of  recoverj  from  the  paraljsis. 

Treatment. — If  the  čase  is  seen  earlj,  mercurial  inunction  ought  to  be 
commenced  at  once,  whether  there  is  a  sjphilitic  historj  or  not,  for  this  drug 
maj  reasonablj  be  expected  to  influence  other  toxic  blood  states  as  well  as 
that  due  to  sjphilis.  Strjchnia  should  be  administered  bj  subcutaneous 
injection — a  procedure  that  becomes  imperative  on  the  appearance  of  anj 
signs  of  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  Ergotin  has  been 
recommended,  and  one  patient  improved  so  much  while  taking  this  drug 
that  it  deserves  a  trial  in  other  cases.  Hot  or  vapour  baths  have  been 
recommended  at  the  outset  in  cases  that  follow  exposure  to  cold,  and 
counter-irritation  to  the  spine  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  of  service.  The 
patient's  strength  has  to  be  mcdntained  bj  nutritious  food,butoare  must  be 
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obeerved  in  its  administration  when  there  is  difficultj  of  8wallowing,  so  as 

to  avoid  choking  or  the  impaction  of  food  in  the  larjnx.     The  difficult7  in 

nrallovring  maj  be  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  the  nasal  tube. 

Caie  is  needed  not  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  induce  ilatulent  distension, 

for  either  maj  seriouslj  embarrass  breathing  when  the  muscles  of  respira- 

tion  are  weak.     If  the  patient  survive  the  acuter  stages  of  the  attack,  ali 

oar  efiTorts  must  afterwards  be  directed  to  keep  up  the  nutrition  bj  good 

tood  and  cod-liver  oil  and  malt  preparations,  and  to  prevent  him  from 

teking  cold,  for  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  readilj  prove  fatal  in  consequence 

of  the  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.     The  use  of  strjchnia  must 

be  continued,  though  it  may  now  be  given  by  the  mouth,  and  other  tonics, 

loch  as  iion,  phospnorus,  quinine,  and  arsenic,  maj  be  substituted  from  time 

to  time.    Local  measures  are  of  great  value  at  this  stage  of  the  illness,  for 

bj  masBage  and  galvanism  we  maj  hope  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the 

muBcles  that  have  alreadj  wasted,  and  to  lessen  the  degree  of  atrophj  in 

eaaes  that  are  seen  before  this  has  become  a  prominent  feature  of  the 

ptnljns. 

III.  Paralvsis  with  Atrophv  of  Muscles 
{See  also  "  Muscles,  Diseases  of,"  Vol.  viii.) 

AcuTB  Anterior  Poliomtelitis. — Definition, — A  disease  of  acute  or 
ndden  onset,  occurring  commonlj  in  joung  children,  and  cliaracterised  bj 
Ion  of  power  and  usuallj  subsequent  wasting  of  the  part  afiected,  without 
Ion  of  sensation  or  affection  of  sphincters. 

Etiology :  Age. — B j  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  occur  during  the 
fint  three  jears  of  life,  the  greatest  number  during  the  second  jear.  After 
the  end  of  the  third  jear  the  disease  becomes  less  frequeut,  and  after  the 
ige  of  8ix  it  maj  be  considered  rare ;  cases,  however,  occur  both  in  adult  life 
aod  old  age. 

&c. — This  would  seem  to  have  no  influence,  since  the  disease  occurs  in 
aboat  an  equal  number  of  cases  in  the  two  sexes. 

Seafonal  Relationship. — That  the  disease  is  dependent  on  the  season  of 
the  year  is  clearlj  shown  bj  an  analjsis  of  the  time  of  onset  in  a  series  of 
cises.  The  period  of  jear  in  which  the  onset  is  most  common  is  during  the 
months  of  Julj  and  August.  Starting  from  Januarj,  the  curve  remains 
low  till  the  end  of  Maj  or  the  beginning  of  June,  when  it  rapidlj  rises. 
leaching  its  maximum  in  August,  and  then  somew1iat  suddenlj  falls  to  its 
mean  in  November.  The  i>eriod  of  onset  thus  corresponds  with  the  months 
of  greatest  heat  in  England. 

Other  Etiological  Factors.  —  The  relation  of  the  disease  to  the  acute 
^ledfic  fevers  is  one  of  extreme  importance.  It  has  been  observed  to  follow 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  tjphoid  fever,  pneumonia,  diplitheria, 
tnd  malaria,  and  the  relationship  has  been  too  frequent  to  allow  of  doubt 
that  there  is  some  significance  in  the  connection.  Exposure  to  cold  and 
dimp  are  not  infrequentlj  the  assigned  causes,  and  in  \4ew  of  the  pathologj- 
of  the  afTection  maj  certainl v  be  regarded  as  important  factors.  Some  cases 
have  been  noted  to  follow  in  j  ur  j. 

The  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  an  epidemic  form  is  definitelj  estab- 
hshed,  since  well-marked  epidemics  have  been  reported  in  various  countries 
and  in  parts  of  the  countrj  which  at  other  times  have  been  perfectlj  free 
&om  the  maladj. 

In  relation  to  this  epidemic  form  must  be  noted  the  occurrence  of  febrile 
ittackB  and  other  forms  of  paraljsis  in  members  of  the  Siime  familj  at  or 
aboot  the  same  time.     A  verj  int^resting  series  of  cases  of  this  nature  were 
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recorded  by  Dr.  Pasteur,  in  which  two  members  of  the  family  had  definite 
anterior  poliomjelitis,  a  third  hcul  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  two  others  had 
febrile  attacks  without  any  paraljsis,  and  two  more  had  certain  nervous 
nianifestations,  which  rapidlj  passed  ofif  in  a  few  day8 ;  ali  these  children 
were  taken  ill  within  a  few  dajs  of  one  another.  There  is  in  nearlj  eveiy 
čase  some  infection,  but  the  nature  of  that  infection  is  not  alwa7S  the  same ; 
j  ust  as  thrombosis  is  liable  to  occur  after  many  different  forms  of  infection, 
so  infantile  paraljsis  may  follow  infective  processes  of  entLrely  different 
nature.  This  point  will,  however,  be  dealt  with  more  in  detail  in  the  dis- 
cussion  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 

Symptom8 :  Acute  Stage, — The  onset  of  the  disease  is  sudden.  Sometimes 
the  child  goes  to  bed  well  and  wakes  at  ni^ht  screaming  with  pain,  and  if 
the  Uttle  patient  is  old  enough  it  may  be  able  to  indicate  that  the  pain  is 
in  one  or  other  limb,  or  in  the  back.  The  child  resents  ali  movements  of 
the  limb.  The  temperature  is  raised,  vomiting  may  occur,  there  is  general 
malaise,  and  the  onset  may  even  be  accompanied  by  convulsions.  Possibly 
the  more  common  history  is  that  the  child  is  taken  ill  with  slight  febrile 
8ymptoms,  there  is  headache,  vomiting,  possibly  some  diarrhoea,  and  pain 
in  the  back ;  the  child  is  kept  in  bed  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  it  is  noticed 
that  one  or  more  limbs  are  paralysed. 

Another  form  of  onset  is  described  by  some  authors  in  which,  without 
any  disturbance  of  health,  there  Ib  sudden  and  complete  loss  of  power  in  one 
or  more  limbs,  the  temperature  is  not  raised,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
pain.  Such  an  onset  would  seem  to  us  to  be  of  greater  rarity  than  has 
been  stated  by  some,  viz.  25  per  cent. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  sudden  onset  of  paralysiB  which  may  persist  for 
a  few  days,  and  which  then  rather  rapidly  clears  up  so  as  to  leave  no  trace 
of  weakness. 

In  other  cases  the  onset  has  been  more  gradual,  so  that  the  height  of 
the  paralysis  is  not  reached  for  two  to  three  weeks,  while  in  others  again 
there  is  the  sudden  onset  followed  by  some  improvement,  and  then  after 
some  day8  an  extension  of  the  paralysia 

These  last  two  forms  are  more  frequently  seen  in  the  adult  than  in  the 
child. 

Temj^erature. — The  temperature  generally  rises  rapidly  to  between  102° 
and  lOl^' ;  it  remains  high  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  falls  in  about  a  week 
to  tho  normal.  This  is  by  no  means  always  the  čase,  for  sometimes  the 
ttnn^H^mturo  will  remain  elevated  for  three  to  four  weeks,  especially  if  the 
liuib  continues  to  l>e  painful  on  movement. 

Pain  18  rommonlv  present  during  the  onset  of  the  disease ;  it  is  as  a  rule 
rofomnl  to  the  limb  affected,  and  rapidly  passes  ofif,  so  that  in  a  few  day8' 
tirno  tho  log  oan  Ih>  jmssivelT  moved  in  ali  directions  without  pain. 

So\uotituo8  tho  jvain  is  referred  to  the  neck,  and  may  occasion  some 
rigiiUtv  of  tlio  mu8i*Io8  in  this  region.  In  other  cases  pcdn  on  movement 
jH^mists  lor  a  i>ni8idorrtblo  tirne,  often  for  some  three  to  four  weeks. 

^V«,<^»^ow.•  Although  jviin  mav  be  referred  to  the  limb,  yet  on  examina- 
tiou  Ui^  altonuioii  iu  tactilo  or  (v^inful  impressions  can  be  made  out.  Cases 
havo  Ihvu  rtvoi\liHl  iu  Nvivioh  such  sUterations  have  been  present,  but  they 
art^  unoounmni»  and  thor^*  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  such 
altoratiim  ovists  ovon  during  tho  aout«  stage. 

/.»>><»<  x\f  Poutr. — Tho  oxtont  of  the  paralvsis  usually  reaches  its  maidmum 
in  i\vontY-four  to  fortv-oight  hours  fn>m  the  onset  of  the  illness,  in  some 
iui5k>8  \vithin  a  fo\v  hourK  At  suoh  a  i^riod  the  child  may  be  paralysed  in 
ali   four  o\trinuitii'!^  and  also  in   the  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles, 
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lespiration  being  carried  on  hj  the  diaphragm  alone ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
maj  be  limited  to  one  limb.  The  amount  of  the  paraljsis  during  the  acute 
BUge  is  alwa78  in  exce8s  of  that  at  a  later  stage,  so  that  a  child  who  is 
pftndjsed  in  ali  four  extremities  during  the  acute  stage  may  possiblj  at  a 
Uter  stage  be  onlj  completelj  paraljsed  in  one  leg,  with  some  weakness  of 
the  opposite  limb,  the  arms  having  completely  recovered, — in  fact  they  are 
often  eitremelj  well  developed  owing  to  their  use  for  progression. 

The  paraljsis  rarely  eitends  to  the  cranial  nuclei,  but  afifection  of  the 
moflcles  of  the  face  does  sometimes  occur.  The  sphincters  also  are  rarely 
affected,  but  when  the  lesion  is  extensive  and  involves  the  lower  sacral 
ngion  both  the  sphincters  maj  be  afifected. 

The  character  of  the  paraljsis  is  always  flaccid,  and  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  tonus  in  the  muscles  afiected ;  it  maj  be  noted,  however,  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  rigiditj  in  groups  of  muscles  repre- 
aented  in  segments  adjacent  to  those  actuallj  involved. 

£eflexes. — During  this  acute  stage  ali  the  reflexes,  both  superficial  and 
deep,  are  abolished  in  those  parts  of  the  bodj  that  are  afiected. 

The  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  reached  when  the  acute  febrile  state 
bas  passed  and  the  transient  paraljsis,  which  maj  have  afifected  ali  four 
eitiemities,  bas  cleared  up,  leaving  certedn  muscles  of  one  or  more  limbs 
paialjsed.  Wasting  of  the  muscles  now  generallj  becomes  manifest,  but  it 
shoold  be  remembered  that  the  atrophj  which  thej  undergo  is  not  alwajs 
obvious,  and  that  in  infants  who  are  fat  verj  little  difference  in 
me&surement  can  be  detected  between  the  two  limbs,  although  the  one  is 
flaccid,  and  the  other  is  firm  and  is  moved  normallj.  Owing  to  the  complete 
loes  of  tone  in  the  muscles,  the  limb  often  hangs  in  a  pendulum-like  manner, 
and  8wing8  to  and  fro  as  the  position  of  the  bodj  is  altered. 

On  electrical  examination  of  the  muscles  at  this  stage  it  is  found  that 
tbej  give  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  i.e.  thej  react  verj  slightlj,  if  at  ali, 
to  faradic  stimulation,  and  brisklj  to  a  galvanic  current,  the  ACC  being 
greater  than  the  KCC.  Fibrillarj  tremors  are  occasionallj  to  be  noted  in 
the  muscles,  but  thej  are  not  common. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  made  above  that  the  atrophj  of  the  muscle 
is  not  alwajs  obvious,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of 
Kfe  when  a  child  begins  to  lose  its  exces8ive  fat  it  is  noticed  that  the  leg 
M  wa8ting,  and  therefore  the  disease  is  considered  to  be  progressive,  whereas 
this  is  not  reall  j  the  čase. 

The  temperature  of  the  affected  limb  is  markedlj  lowered  even  during 
the  earlj  stages  of  the  disease ;  the  limb  not  onlj  feels  cold  and  is  of  a  blue 
colour,  but  the  actual  temperature  is  some  degrees  below  that  of  the  normal 
limb. 

During  this  stage,  although  atrophj  of  the  muscles  is  taking  plače, 
retnm  of  power  is  also  in  progress.  Those  muscle  fibres  that  were  repre- 
sented  in  the  cord  bj  cells  which  have  been  completelj  destrojed,  undergo 
atrophj,  whereas  other  cells  to  which  the  damage  wa8  slighter  recover,  and 
the  muscle  fibres  in  connection  with  them  also  recover. 

In  some  cases  the  recoverj  of  muscular  power  is  comparativelj  rapid, 
and  in  a  month  or  so  there  is  good  retum  of  power ;  in  others  it  is  a  much 
more  gradual  process,  and  maj  be  prolonged  over  a  jear  or  more. 

It  is  during  this  stage  that  contracture  takes  plače,  and  the  factor  that 
chiefl J  influences  the  production  of  such  deformities  is  the  extent  of  implica- 
tion  of  anj  group  of  muscles ;  for  instance,  if  ali  the  muscles  below  the  knee 
are  completelj  paraljsed  verj  little  deformit j  takes  plače,  but  if  the  anterior 
tibial  group  are  considerablj  affected  (as  not  infrequentlj  happens)  while 
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the  gastrocneuiius  is  but  little  affected,  then  the  foot  tends  to  assume  the 
position  of  talipes  eqiiiniiB;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  gastrocnemius  is 
afifected  while  the  anterior  tibial  group  are  not  paraljsed,  then  there  results 
a  position  of  talipes  calcaneus. 

The  knee-jerk  is  absent  or  present  according  to  whether  the  guadriceps, 
and  especially  the  vastus  internus  muscle,  is  or  is  not  involved. 

The  third  stage  of  the  disease  is  reached  when  there  is  neither  further 
atrophy  nor  further  recoverj  of  power.  The  growth  of  the  limb  is  impaired, 
so  that  as  the  child  grows  the  attected  limb  becomes  relativel7  shorter  than 
the  sound  limb.  The  bones  are  thinner,  the  sldn  is  soft  and  loose  on  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  but  the  hair  is  normal,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  erector 
muscles  of  the  hair  are  also  unaflfected.  Sometimes  the  growth  of  the  limb 
is  so  much  inhibited  that  it  remains  in  a  condition  of  complete  atrophy, 
and  as  the  individual  grows  it  hangs  down  as  an  undeveloped  appendage 
from  the  trunk. 

Owing  to  the  shortening  of  one  extremity  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  a  condition  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  produced,  the  pelvis 
becoming  tilted  so  as  to  counteract  the  shortening  of  the  limb. 

Following  on  the  flacciditj  of  the  muscles  certain  changes  take  plače  in 
the  joints,  the  ligaments  stre  teh,  and  the  joint  tends  to  fall  away  from  its 
socket ;  this  is  especially  well  seen  in  the  čase  of  the  shoulder  joint,  and  the 
head  of  the  humerus  can  be  felt  to  hang  below  the  glenoid  cavity. 

In  the  čase  of  the  knee  joint  the  stretching  of  the  ligaments  gives  rise 
to  a  condition  of  genu  recurvatum  or  genu  valgum.  If  this  condition  is 
allowed  to  persist,  changes  take  plače  in  the  surface  of  the  joint  so  that  they 
adapt  themselves  to  their  new  position. 

In  this  third  stage  the  electrical  excitability  is  so  diminished  in  the 
paralysed  musscles  that  they  will  no  longer  react  either  to  faradism  or  to 
galvanism. 

The  disease  now  remains  stationary  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  life ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  after  the 
disease  has  been  stationary  for  years  progressive  muscular  atrophy  begins 
to  manifest  itself,  either  in  the  Umb  originaIly  afifected  or  in  one  of  the 
unatfeeted  liml>s. 

Distribution  of  tht  Paralysis. — It  is  stated  that  the  disease  may  give 
rise  to  piralvsis  of  almost  any  muscle  of  the  body,  on  the  other  hand  the 
seat  of  eUvtion  is  undoubtedlv  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  Out  of  595  cases  of 
the  disi>jiso  oolkvt<\l  bv  Allen  Starr,  in  no  less  than  516  were  one  or  both 
Kw  rttVivtoil  i\<r.  90  per  cent  The  muscles  in  the  leg  most  commonly 
aftivttnl  an^  ihe  antorior  tibial  group;  those  least  commonly  afifected  in  the 
Uml^an^  t  ho  siuiUl  mu:ivles  of  the  hands. 

Th<  Pr\siHctiK*n  o/  /VA>riMiYv. — The  cause  of  the  production  of  deformity 
htu^  Kvu  a  niiUlor  of  s^inue  disput«,  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  tonus 
Nvluoh  i*  pn\^nit  in  tho  unatVeoted  muscles;  but  some  authors  attribute  it 
to  x\\i>  fonv  of  v:nuil\\  t<H^?ther  vrith  the  oi^ganic  contraction  which  occurs 
in  ll)o  artVvitHl  uiu^^^leBi*.  and  to  the  lack  of  derelopment  in  the  muscles  and 
tvuilous  \vhilo  tho  \^S5<iiHni«  siruoiur^  eontinue  to  grow  in  length. 

Tlu^n^  is  no  doubi  I  ha  I  ali  ihois^^  factors  ha  ve  their  influence,  but  in  the 
doforuutiiv^  |m>Uu\Hl  i!\  tho  tvirlior  sta^;^  of  the  disease  it  is  certain  that 
llu^  tuiv^t  im|H>naiU  faot^\r  is  tho  otRvi  of  *"  tonus"  in  the  normal  or  only 
\virt  iallv  jNarnlN^^Hl  mu^^Uv;^  This  faoi  is  well  illustrated  in  the  contrast 
thoi\^  is  Wtwxvu  a  \\i^^  itx  \Yhioh  ali  the  muscles  below  the  knee  are 
iviral\*^Hl.  atul  ouo  it\  \vliich  oulv  ono  gT\>up  is  afiected.  In  the  former  čase 
thor^^  is  siuiplv  flaociditv  \vithout  vlofortuitv,  while  in  the  latter  there  is 
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veU-marked  talipes,  equinu8,  or  talipes  calcaneus,  according  to  which  group 
of  muflcles  is  paraljsed.  It  is  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of  deformitj  that 
ptasiTe  moTement  and  massage  will  do  most  to  remedy.  In  the  later 
fitages  of  the  diaease  the  organic  changes  which  take  plače  in  the  muscles, 
together  with  the  other  factors  above  mentioned,  and  the  constant  erroneous 
podtion  of  the  limb,  have  most  to  do  with  the  produetion  of  the  deformities 
that  oocur. 

The  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  may  in  the  same  way  during  the 
Milier  stages  of  the  diaease  be  due  to  the  unopposed  action  of  the  erector 
spinae,  wlule  in  the  later  cases  it  is  more  commonlj  produced  by  the 
tiltmg  of  the  pelvis  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  shortened  leg  on  the 
•ftctod  side. 

PaiholoffiecU  Anatomi/, — As  in  the  čase  of  the  clinical  sjmptoms,  so 
with  the  pathological  anatomj,  three  stages  can  be  recognised  as  a  matter 
of  ocmTenience.  If  an  opportnnitj  arises  for  an  examination  during  the 
acate  stage  nothing  abnormal  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  cord  or  its 
membranea;  on  section,  however,  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horns 
•^Kars  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  softened,  and  it  may  be  so  engorged  as  to 
tppeor  as  if  haemorrhage  had  taken  plače  into  the  gray  matter.  The  focus 
of  destniction  is  generally  most  acute  at  one  spot,  commonly  situated  in  the 
lumbar  r^on,  and  from  this  point  the  congestion  extends  for  a  variable 
distance,  only  the  most  acute  part  of  the  process  being  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  although  when  examined  micro8Copically  it  is  seen  that  the  process  has 
a  far  wider  distribution,  and  that  the  vessels  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
afiected  parts  are  engorged  with  blood  and  surrounded  by  a  large  number 
of  inflammatory  exudation  cells.  At  other  points  minute  extrayasations 
of  blood  occur.  In  the  regions  most  afifected  few  if  any  nerve  cells  are  to 
be  seen,  while  at  other  points  where  the  process  has  been  less  severe, 
siroUen  and  altered  nerve  cells  ai-e  present.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  inflam- 
matory  condition  of  that  part  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horns 
which  is  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  artery  passing  dovvn  in  the  anterior 
fiarare  of  the  cori 

In  the  second  stage,  after  the  acute  inflammatory  condition  has  subsided, 
the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horns  has  a  translucent  appearance,  and  it 
ifl  often  80  soft  that  on  section  after  the  cord  has  been  hardened,  a  depres- 
akm  oocurs  in  the  situation  of  the  anterior  horn,  giving  rise  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  Gavity. 

If  tlus  condition  is  examined  under  the  microscope  it  is  found  that  the 

hjaline  material   is  composed   of  very   fine   fibrils,  in   which   there   are 

nomerous  newly-formed  vessels.     In  the  whole  of  the  softened  area  there 

are  abundant   fat  granules,  and   these   are   e8pecially   numerous   in   the 

perivaacular  lymphatics,  so  that  aH  the  larger  vessels  are  lined  out  by  the 

presence  of  these  fat  globules.     In  the  part  most  afifected  no  trace  either  of 

nerve  celi,  nor  of  any  of  the  fine  medullated  fibres,  which  are  normally 

present,  can  be  seen,  although  in  parts  less  afifected  both  normal  cells  and 

fibres  are   present.     Although  the  process  is  so  8trictly  limited  to  the 

immediate  region  of  the  anterior  horn,  yet  numerous  degenerate  fibres  can 

be  found  scattered  throughout  the  antero-lateral  tracts  of  the  cord,  and  also 

to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  posterior  columns ;  these  fibres  are  probably  endo- 

genouB  in  origin.     Occa8ionally,  also,  when  there  has  been  damage  in  the 

r^on  of  Clarke'8  column,  in  the  lower  dorsal  region,  degenerate  fibres  are 

found  in  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts. 

Degeneration  can  also  be  shown  to  be  present  in  the  anterior  roots. 

In  the  spinal  cord  from  a  čase  of  several  years'  standing  it  is  seen  that 
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the  anterior  horn  of  the  afiTected  side  is  reduced  in  size,  and  also  that  the 
lateral  colunms  are  smaller  than  the  corresponding  colunms  of  the  opposite 
side.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  that  the  vessels  of  the  afiected  area 
are  thickened,  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  nerve  cells  in  the  anterior 
horns,  and  the  whole  interior  horn  is  fiUed  up  with  connective  tissue.  In 
other  parts  where  the  process  has  been  less  acute  a  few  normal  ganglion 
cells  maj  remain  together  with  others  that  are  atrophied  and  shrunken. 
Manj  of  the  fine  medullated  fibres  which  usuallj  form  part  of  the  anterior 
horn  have  been  destrojed,  and  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
posterior  and  anterior  homs,  or  between  the  two  anterior  homs,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  condition  is  unilateral  is  stnking.  The  anterior  roots 
are  atrophied. 

The  peripheral  nerves  during  the  acute  stage  show  some  degeneration, 
which  affects  for  the  most  part  the  smaller  medullated  fibres ;  in  the  later 
stage  of  the  disease  these  fibres  undergo  atrophj,  and  ali  that  is  to  be 
noticed  about  the  nerve  is  that  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  normal,  with 
possiblj  some  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fibres.  It  is 
very  remarkable  to  notice  the  number  of  normal  medullated  fibres  which 
supply  a  completely  atrophied  muscle ;  these  fibres  have  been  8hown  to 
arise  from  the  posterior  roots,  and  to  supplj  the  muscle-spindles  and  the 
musculo-tendon  organs  within  the  muscle. 

Muscles. — The  muscles  that  are  afiected  undergo  atrophj,  the  individual 
muscle  fibres  graduallj  become  smaller  and  smaller,  the  transverse  striation 
is  retained  even  when  they  are  atrophied  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Fattj  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibre  does  not  usually  occur,  although 
the  final  condition  of  the  muscle  may  be  such  that  it  is  composed  entirely 
of  fat ;  this  fat  becomes  deposited  between  the  atrophied  fibres,  and  not  in 
them.  Not  infrequently  small  areas  of  muscle  retain  their  normal  develop- 
ment.  In  a  muscle  which  has  undergone  almost  complete  degeneration 
several  niuscle-spindles  can  be  seen,  these  contain  one  or  more  perfectly 
normal  muscle  fibres  with  normal  transverse  striation,  and  in  suitably 
steiined  specimens  it  can  be  shown  that  the  nerve  fibres  supplying  these 
spindles  are  perfectly  normaL 

In  some  cases  the  muscle,  inste€wl  of  becoming  fatty,  is  found  to  be 
sclerosed,  that  is  to  say,  the  muscle  fibres  undergo  atrophy,  connective 
tissue  increases  between  the  fibres,  and,  finally,  the  muscle  becomes  siniply  a 
mass  of  connective  tissue  in  which,  however,  on  section  the  normal  muscle- 
spindles  can  stili  be  shown  to  be  present. 

Pathology. — Ali  observers  will  agree  that  the  vessels  in  the  afiTected  area 
are  thrombosed,  and  that  there  are  signs  of  inflanmiatory  reaction  around 
them.  But  the  question  whether  such  thrombosis  is  a  primary  or  secondary 
condition  is  one  on  which  opinions  dififer.  In  considering  this  question  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  disease  is  of  greatest  frequency  during 
the  hot  period  of  the  year,  that  it  occurs  in  epidemics,  and  after  the  acute 
specific  fevers.  These  various  factors  suggest  that  the  primary  cause  of  the 
disease  is  not  common  to  aH  cases,  but  that  the  various  causes,  be  thej  the 
exposure  to  chill  in  hot  weather,  or  bacterial  or  other  infection,  produce  a 
morbid  blood  state  which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  view  that  is  most 
widely  accepted  nowadays  is  that  the  condition  is  infective  in  origin,  and 
the  changes  that  result  are  inflammatory  in  character.  There  is,  however, 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  process  is  one  depending  on 
a  primary  thrombosis  of  the  vessels,  and  in  support  of  this  statement  may 
be  cited  the  rapid  onset  of  the  paralysis  simiUating  a  vascular  rather  than 
an  inflammatory  lesion,  the  limitation  of  the  destructive  procesa  to  the  area 
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of  the  cord  Bupplied  by  a  branch  or  branches  of  the  arterj  of  the  anterior 
median  fissore,  and  that  both  the  acute  condition  with  multiple  extravasa- 
tkms  of  blood  and  the  subaeguent  softening  simulate  the  condition  which  is 
aeen  in  the  brain  after  thromboais  of  the  smaller  vessels. 

The  wide  distribution  of  the  paraljsis  at  the  onset  is  easilj  accounted 
for  b7  the  vascular  disturbance  taking  place  in  the  artery  of  the  anterior 
median  fiasure  which  supplies  the  whole  of  the  anterior  homs,  and  the  fact 
that  smaller  areas  of  thromboeis  are  found  at  various  levels  is  onlj  what 
might  be  ezpected  as  the  result  of  the  retardation  of  the  blood  stream  in 
the  TesaeL  With  a  vascular  theorj  to  explain  the  condition,  it  is  not 
difficolt  to  see  wh7  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  should  be  more  frequently 
iflEected  that  the  cervical  or  dorsal,  for  it  must  be  noted  that  the  lumbcur 
i^on  lies  at  a  point  most  distal  from  the  blood-8upply,  and  also  it  has 
been  8hown  bj  Moxon  that  this  part  of  the  cord  fails  to  become  injected 
ezpenmentallj  through  the  reinforcing  arteries  which  pass  up  in  the  roots. 
Bacteriologj  has  jet  to  prove  that  there  is  one  specific  organism  to 
irtiich  the  disease  is  due. 

Frognosis, — ^During  the  acute  stage,  while  the  disease  is  stili  advancing, 
it  is  impossible  to  saj  how  far  it  will  extend ;  if  the  intercostal  muscles 
become  affected  and  the  diaphragm  is  alone  carrjing  on  respiration,  the 
oodurence  of  slight  broncho-pneumonia  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  fatal  issue. 

It  18,  however,  most  exceptional  for  a  child  to  die  during  the  acute  stage 
of  the  disease.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  the  amount  of 
paraljsis  in  the  acute  stage  is  coDsiderably  in  excess  of  that  which  is  present 
in  the  later  stages,  so  that  a  child  who  at  the  onset  is  paralysed  in  ali  four 
eztremities  will  frequently  recover  completely  so  far  as  the  arms  are  con- 
oemed,  leaving  one  leg  completely  pardly8ed  and  the  other  weak,  so  too 
irben  the  whole  of  one  leg  is  at  first  affected,  the  residual  paraljsis  may  be 
limited  to  a  single  group  of  muscles. 

The  more  rapid  the  improvement  during  the  first  month  after  the  onset 
the  better  the  prognosis;  on  the  other  hand,  some  cases  improve  very 
8lowly,  and  the  improvement  may  extend  over  as  long  a  period  as  two  year8. 
After  two  years  very  little  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for,  but  here  again 
exceptions  are  met  with  in  which  the  disease  has  been  of  several  years* 
Btanding,  and  in  which  by  graduated  exerci8es  considerable  improvement  is 
obtained.  It  has  seemed  to  be  that  such  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
cases  in  which  artificial  supports  have  been  used  early,  and  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  muscles  that  remain. 

In  a  few  cases  recovery  is  complete,  no  trace  of  the  disease  remaining 
after  four  to  six  weeks.  In  others  no  trace  of  weakness  can  be  recognised 
ontil  the  child  is  undressed,  and  then  slight  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  one 
thigh  or  limb  is  ali  that  can  be  detected,  and  ali  movements  are  well 
performed.  Such  cases  are  the  exception,  and  recovery  alway8  takes  place 
rapidlv  in  these. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  a  progressive  muscular 
atrophj  may  occur  at  a  later  age,  but  the  probability  is  so  remote  that  the 
qnestion  need  hardly  be  considered  in  regard  to  prognosis. 

DicLgnosis, — The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  simple ;  the  acute 
onset,  the  loss  of  power,  and  the  flaccidity  of  the  limb  without  any 
diBturbance  of  sensation  are  usually  sufficient  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  owing  to  the  pain  which  the 
child  has,  and  the  fact  that  the  child  resents  any  movement,  the  disease 
18  often  legarded  as  rheumatism  or  some  acute  affection  of  the  bones  or 
jointa. 
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In  acute  epiphjsitis  there  is  often  a  sudden  loss  of  power  with  complete 
flaccid  palsj  of  one  extremity,  generallj  the  arm.  This  affection  commonly 
occnrs  in  infants  of  a  few  week8  to  a  few  months  old  who  are  the  subjects 
of  congenital  sjphilis,  but  in  many  way8  this  paralysi8  clo8ely  simulates 
acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.  The  following  pointe  iisually  make  the 
diagnosis  clear,  the  child  is  usually  considerably  younger  than  the  age  at 
which  infantile  paraly8i8  occurs,  the  paralysis  is  not  complete,  there  is  often 
some  thickening  about  the  epiphyais,  but  this  again  is  not  always  present 
when  the  flaccid  condition  of  the  arm  is  first  noticed.  The  amount  of  pain 
on  movement  of  the  joint  in  these  cases  is  often  very  slight.  When  the 
epiphysis  at  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  is  involved  there  is  complete 
flaccid  palsy  of  the  whole  limb,  and  when  that  at  the  lower  end  there  is 
wrist  drop.     The  electrical  reactions  are  unaltered. 

Injury  to  the  brachial  plexus  may  give  rise  to  flaccid  palsy.  This  may 
occur  either  at  the  time  of  birth  or  at  some  subsequent  period.  The  injury 
that  occurs  at  birth  is  usually  the  result  of  traction  on  the  arm  and  a 
hi8tory  of  prolonged  labour,  and  that  the  paralysis  was  noticed  immediately 
after  delivery  is  obtained.  The  injury  is  not  uncommonly  confined  to  one 
set  of  muscles,  of  which  the  most  commonly  involved  are  those  supplied  by 
the  fifth  cervical  root,  viz.,  the  deltoid,  biceps,  and  supinator  longus. 

Without  a  distinct  history  of  the  paralysis  having  exi8ted  since  birth, 
the  diagnosis  is  often  difficult,  for  the  absence  of  8ensory  changes  and 
trophic  disturbance  of  the  skin  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  some 
peripheral  lesion. 

Injury  to  the  Brachial  Plexu$  after  Birth, — Cases  are  sometimes  seen  in 
which  there  is  a  definite  history  of  injury  followed  by  paralysi8,  and  this 
paraly8is  is  attributed  to  injury  of  the  breichial  plexus.  In  many  of  the 
cases  the  amount  of  the  afiection  is  out  of  ali  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  for  instance  the  whole  arm  may  be  paralysed  and  ali  the  muscles 
ab8olutely  flaccid,  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  a  fall  on  the  shoulder. 
Such  a  widespread  palsy  would  involve  ali  the  roots  from  the  fifth  cervical 
to  the  first  dorsal.  Here  again  the  absence  of  aH  sensory  impairment  and 
the  absence  of  trophic  changes  in  the  skin  would  aH  point  to  an  aflfection  of 
the  anterior  horns  rather  than  to  one  of  the  peripheral  nerves. 

Infantile  hemiplegia  or  monoplegia  will  sometimes  give  rise  to  an 
appearance  which  at  first  sight  may  somewhat  resemble  infantile  paralysis. 
The  limb  may  be  wa8ted  and  cold,  there  is  marked  loss  of  power,  and  there 
may  be  some  deformity  of  the  foot.  The  limb,  however,  is  generally  some- 
vvhat  rigid,  the  knee-jerk  is  exaggerated,  ankle  clonus  may  be  present, 
though  this  is  not  common,  and  the  plantar  reflex  may  be  of  the  exten8or 
type,  although  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  the 
calf  muscles  are  paralysed  it  is  not  unusual  to  obtain  extension  of  the  great 
toe  on  stimulating  the  šole  of  the  foot.  The  aflFection  of  the  arm  and  leg 
on  the  same  side  would  also  be  in  favour  of  a  cerebral  lesion,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  occasionally  when  the  arm  is  affected  by  infantile  paralysi8 
the  leg  on  the  same  side  is  sometimes  weak  from  involvement  of  the  pyramid 
on  the  same  side.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  question  can  be  easily  settled  by 
an  electrical  examination  of  the  muscles. 

Congenital  speistic  paraplegia  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  infantile 
paralysis,  though  in  a  typical  form  of  the  disefiise  the  error  seems  hardly 
possible.  In  some  cases,  when  there  is  retraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  the 
knee-jerks  are  not  obtainable,  so  that  the  two  conditions  might  be  mistaken. 
The  spastic  condition  of  the  muscles  should  at  once  serve  to  distinguiah  the 
disease  from  infantile  paraly8is. 
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M7opathy  may  occasionallj  be  mistaken  for  an  anterior  poliomjelitis ; 
bat  it  is  more  frequent  for  a  widespread  anterior  poliomyelitis  to  be  mis- 
Uken  for  a  myopathy,  more  especially  when  there  is  affection  of  the 
extenjBor  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  the  muscles  of  the  b£ick,  for  then  the 
pocdtion  assomed  by  the  patient  in  rising  from  the  floor  is  exactly  that  of  a 
child  with  myopathy.  The  gradual  onset,  the  wide  distribution  of  muscles 
affected,  and  the  grouping  of  the  muscles  so  afTected,  generally  render  the 
dttgnoeis  easy.  An  electrical  examination  of  the  muscles  would  aiso  aid  in 
the  diagnosis,  for  in  the  čase  of  a  myopathy  there  is  simple  quantitatiye 
•Iteration  without  any  qualitative  change. 

From  a  multiple  neuritis  either  following  diphtheria  or  some  other 
infection  or  cause,  the  slower  onset,  the  less  complete  and  the  more  widely 
distributed  paralysiB,  and  the  concomitant  affection  of  one  or  more  of  the 
aanial  nerves,  together  with  the  fact  that  complete  recovery  gradually  takes 
plaoe,  make  the  diamosis  easv. 

Etemorrhage^to  the  spinal  cord  has  been  diagnosed  aa  infantUe 
pazBljais,  but  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  afiTection  would  hardly  ever  lead  to 
itB  suggestion  unless  some  unusual  etiological  circumstance  were  present. 

Treaiment. — If  the  patient  is  seen  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  pain  in  the  back,  which  is  often  considerable,  may  be  relieved  by  the 
application  of  leeches,  hot  fomentations,  and  counter-irritation.  The  child 
fihoold,  if  possible,  be  made  to  lie  in  the  prone  position  in  bed.  If  convulsions 
are  present,  or  the  child  is  very  restless,  the  administration  of  bromide  niay 
ocmaderably  relieve  these  8ymptom8.  The  ordinary  treatment  of  the  febrile 
condition  which  accompanies  the  disease  should  be  adopted,  and  purgatives, 
alicjlate  of  soda,  and  quinine,  may  be  given.  Hyperpyrexia  should  be 
tieated  by  tepid  sponging. 

After  the  inmiediate  acute  stage  has  passed  and  the  paralysis  has  become 
estabUshed,  the  inunction  of  mercury,  the  administration  of  belladonna, 
eigot,  or  iodide  of  potash  seem  sometimes  to  have  a  beneficial  eifect. 
At  a  later  stage  strychnine  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
The  local  treatment  of  the  paraly8ed  limb  is  at  this  stage  most  im- 
portant,  and  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  moment  is  that  the  limb  should 
be  kept  warnL  As  it  has  already  been  stated,  there  is  very  considerable 
vaso-motor  disturbance,  and  the  limb  readily  gets  cold. 

Warmth  should  be  kept  up  in  the  limb  by  friction  with  the  dry  hand, 
and  in  the  intervals  the  limb  should  be  covered  in  a  loose-fitting  knitted 
»locking  extending  well  above  the  paralysed  part.  Artificial  warmth  may 
with  advantage  be  applied  in  the  form  of  dry  heat,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
*dju8t  the  temperature  with  čare,  for,  owing  to  the  vtiso-motor  disturbances, 
bMns  which  may  be  produced  heal  very  slowly.  In  order  to  prevent 
deforaiity,  it  is  well  to  plače  the  leg  at  night  into  a  light  poroplastic  or 
feather  splint,  so  arranged  that  it  shall  keep  the  foot  at  right  angles  to 
the  leg. 

Massage  may  with  advantage  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  child  is  free 
from  pain,  in  order  to  keep  the  muscles  in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible 
^Wle  recovery  is  taking  plače.  Passive  movements  form  a  most  important 
P*rt  of  thLs  treatment,  and  should  be  carried  out  more  frequently  than  the 
*Jtual  rubbing.  It  is  well  that  such  movements  should  be  repeated  at 
I^  three  times  a  day.  Besistance  movements  are  also  of  importance,  and 
cven  in  a  child  who  is  unable  to  make  any  movement  with  the  paraly8ed 
limb,  it  is  well  to  make  the  child  do  the  movements  with  the  sound  limb, 
^th  the  object,  if  possible,  of  producing  some  movements  in  the  paralysed 
limh. 
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With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  electric  current  mucb  depends  on 
the  reaction  of  the  muscles.  If  the  paraljsed  muscles  react  to  a  faradic 
current  of  a  moderate  strength,  its  application  may  be  beneficial,  and  can 
do  no  harm,  except  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  unduly  develop  the  normal 
muscles,  and  eventuallj  to  increase  the  amount  of  contraction,  owing  to  the 
inequality  in  the  strength  of  the  muscles.  If  the  paraljsed  muscles  no 
longer  react  to  faradic  stimulation,  but  react  to  galvanism,  then  it  is  advis- 
able  to  use  that  form  of  current,  the  positive  or  negative  pole  being  applied 
to  the  muscle  according  to  which  evokes  the  better  response.  There  is, 
however,  one  great  difficultj  connected  with  the  constant  current,  and  that 
is  that  most  children  stronglj  object  to  it ;  they  will  often  stand  a  faradic 
current  so  strong  that  it  will  set  the  observer^s  muscles  into  tetanus,  and 
yet  they  will  not  tolerate  a  galvanic  current  that  will  give  rise  to  a  con- 
traction. Various  methods  can  be  adopted  for  its  application,  either  direct 
with  one  electrode  on  the  back  and  another  on  the  limb,  or  by  placing  the 
child  in  a  bath  and  passing  the  current  through  the  water.  Although  of 
service,  too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  the  application  of 
electricity,  and  if  the  child  cannot  stand  the  current  8ufficiently  strong  to 
cause  a  contraction  of  the  muscle,  it  had  better  not  be  persevered  witlL 
The  treatment  of  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  is  mostly  surgical,  and  the 
only  question  that  arises  is  the  time  at  which  an  instrument  for  the  support 
of  the  limb  should  be  applied.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  power  of 
recovery  is  prevented  by  the  early  application  of  an  instrumenta  To  8ay 
that  instruments  should  not  be  worn  for  two  years  after  the  onset  of  the 
disease  would  be  a  too  dogmatic  statement  if  applied  to  ali  cases ;  but  if  no 
deformity  is  produced,  it  is  well  to  aUow  that  time  to  elapse  before  an 
instrument  for  the  support  of  the  limb  is  ordered. 

Apart  from  instrumental  support,  various  operative  procedures  may 
have  to  be  resorted  to,  the  division  of  tendons  for  the  correction  of  defor- 
mity,  arthrodosis,  the  transplantation  of  tendons,  and  in  severe  caaes 
amputation  may  be  advisable.  Each  čase  has  to  be  judged  by  the  extent 
of  the  paralysis  and  the  deformity  produced,  and  for  details  of  operative 
procedure  the  reader  is  referred  to  some  work  on  orthopaedic  surgery. 

AcuTE  Anterior  Poliomvelitis  in  the  Adult.  —  Acute  anterior 
poliomyelitis  in  adults  runs  so  dififerent  a  course  from  the  disease  seen  in 
the  infant  that  it  entails  a  separate  description.  Not  only  is  the  course  of  the 
disease  diflFerent,  but  its  progress  and  prognosis  are  by  no  means  so  favourable. 

Onset  and  Course. — The  onset  of  the  disease  is  U8ually  attended  by  a  rise 
in  temperature.  The  loss  of  power  does  not  occur  with  the  suddenness 
that  is  seen  in  the  čase  of  infants,  but  manifests  itself  more  gradually  in 
the  course  of  one  or  more  day8.  The  paraly8i8  may,  as  in  the  infantile 
form,  affect  one  limb,  but  more  commonly  it  afifects  both  legs  and  both 
arms,  spreading  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Such  a  palsy  in  the  infant 
would  probably  show  a  tendency  to  rapid  improvement,  but  not  so  with 
the  adult ;  it  remains  stationary  or  only  slowly  improves. 

Atrophy  of  the  afifected  muscles  rapidly  occurs,  while  on  electrical 
examination  they  show  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  In  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease  they  undergo  further  change,  and  contracture  occurs. 

Sensation  remains  intact ;  but  even  the  presence  of  some  impairment  of 
sensation  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  condition  is 
an  anterior  poliomyelLtis. 

Sometimes  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  baok  and  in  the  Umb  afifected. 

The  majority  of  adult  patients  who  are  afiTected  are  attacked  betW6en 
20  and  30  years  of  age. 
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The  prognoeis  is  unfavourable.  It  is  said  that  complete  recover7  may 
Uke  plaoe,  bat  in  the  majority  of  cases  but  little  recover7  is  seen. 

With  regard  to  the  8etiology  of  the  affectioD,  it  seems  to  follow  very 
■nch  the  same  afTections  as  are  seen  in  the  infantile  form — that  is  to  say, 
after  severe  cold,  and  the  specific  fevers,  measles,  diphtheria,  influenza,  and 
after  prolonged  exertion. 

IHagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  afiection,  which  is  simple  in  the  child, 
■  in  the  adult  a  matter  of  considerable  diihcultj,  since  there  are  other 
aiEdCtions  in  them  which  closely  resemble  poliomyeliti8,  and  which  occur 
far  more  freqaently  than  this  affection.  The  most  important  of  these  is  a 
pcdjnearitis,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  in  that  disease  a  history 
m  i^tained  of  sudden  loss  of  power.  Sensory  disturbances  should  theoreti- 
ttUj  form  a  diagnostic  feature ;  but  they  may  be  present  in  anterior  polio- 
m}'eliti3,  and  may  sometimes  be  absent  in  a  poIyneuritis.  Tenderness  of 
tbe  mnscles  and  trophic  changes  in  the  skin  would  be  in  favour  of  a  poIy- 
neoritis^  while  an  aflection  of  muscles  not  corresponding  to  a  spinal  segment 
voold  point  in  the  same  direction.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the 
distinction  between  poliomyelitis  and  poIyneuritis  is  in  many  cases  im- 
poasible ;  in  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  Iower  neurone  is  affected, 
tnd  that  thoee  which  are  longest  are  most  prone  to  suffer. 

Earmorrhage  into  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  rapid  onset  of  paralysis  caused 
\ff  haemorrhage  into  the  spinal  cord  may  suggest  the  diagnosis  of  an  acute 
poliomjelitis,  and  the  flaccid  paralysis  of  the  legs  and  the  loss  of  knee-jerk 
which  often  accompany  it  also  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  later  stage 
of  the  disease  is  essentially  different,  and  the  alteration  in  sensation  and 
the  spastic  condition  of  the  legs,  with  increased  knee-jerks,  iisually  enable 
i  correct  diagnosis  to  be  made. 

SuBACUTE  PoLiOMTELiTis.  —  The  occurrence  of  this  form  of  polio- 
mjelitis, as  apart  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  has  been  doubted ;  but 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  disease  is  that  paralysis  first  appears,  and 
»  foUowed  by  muscular  atrophy,  which  is  not  the  čase  in  the  disease  known 
18  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  in  association  \vith  pregnancy  and  with 
metallic  poisoning.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  in  individuals  who  have  been 
the  subject  of  acute  poliomyelitis  in  infancy. 

Sfmptoms, — The  disease  begins  gradually  with  weakness  in  one  or  other 
extremity,  followed  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  by  weakness  in  another 
fimb.  Following  on  this  loss  of  power  there  is  muscular  atrophy,  fibrillarj- 
tremor,  and  a  partial  or  complete  reaction  of  degeneration.  The  malady  is 
progressive,  and  is  fatal  either  by  involving  the  respiratorj'  centres  or  by 
»me  pulmonary  affection. 

Prognosis, — The  disease  is  usually  progressive. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  from  a  progressive  muscular  atrophy  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  disease  is  usually  more  widespread,  and  that  the  paraly8i8 
»ppearB  before  the  muscular  atrophy. 

Paihohgg. — The  pathological  identity  of  these  cases  is  not  established ; 
in  8ome  the  process  would  seem  to  be  similar  to  that  found  in  the  acute 
poliomyeliti8  of  infants,  namely,  a  vascular  lesion,  while  in  others  a  primarj' 
ttrophj  of  the  ceUs  of  the  anterior  horn  has  been  found. 

In  the  vascular  form  localised  foci  with  celk  infiltration,  and  destruc- 
tk)n  of  the  gangUon  cells,  and  finally  a  condition  of  sclerosis  are  found. 

In  the  aecond  form  there  is  a  general  atrophy  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior 
homs  and  of  the  ground  substance  of  the  gray  matter.  In  many  of  the 
there  is  acattered  degeneration  of  the  antero-lateral  tracts. 
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Chronic  Spinal  Muscular  Atbopht  and  Bulbar  Paralvsis. — There 
are  two  atfections,  "  progressive  muscular  atrophy "  and  "  chronic  nudear 
bulbar  paraly8i8,"  that  U8ually  receive  separate  descriptions,  but  which  inay 
with  advantage  be  considered  together,  in  that,  from  the  pathological 
standpoint,  they  are  of  the  same  nature.  To  these  may  be  added  a  third 
afifection,  "  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,"  which  is  also  es8entially  the  same. 
The  underlying  morbid  condition  in  these  three  affections  is  a  progressive 
degeneration  of  the  motor  neurones  of  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  brain  respectively.  Even  clinically  these  affections  present  certain 
features  in  common ;  but  different  types  can,  nevertheless,  be  distinguished 
according  as  the  8ymptomatology  indicates  an  affection  of  the  motor  neurones 
of  the  anterior  homs  of  the  spinal  cord  (progressive  muscular  atrophy); 
similar  atfection  of  the  neurones  of  the  motor  nerves  in  the  maiidla 
oblongata,  the  cells  of  which  nuclei  are  the  homologues  of  the  anterior  hom 
cells  of  the  spinal  cord  (bulbar  paralysis);  or  impUcation  of  the  motor 
neurones  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  one  or  other, 
or  both  of  the  lower  levels,  in  which  čase  sderosis  of  the  lateral  columns  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  added,  and  the  afiTection  is  known  as  '' amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis." 

Etiology, — It  is  exceptional  for  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  to 
be  attacked,  and  only  in  very  rare  instances  has  there  been  any  evidence  of 
direct  transmission  from  parent  to  of&pring,  so  that  these  affections  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  myopathic  forms  of  muscular  atrophy  in  which  heredity 
plays  so  prominent  a  part.  Adults  are  alone  affected,  and  most  Gommonly 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  50 ;  the  bulbar  form  of  the  disease  does  not 
occur  in  young  subjects,  and  although  the  spinal  form  may  do  so,  it  is  rare 
for  even  this  form  to  begin  before  the  age  of  25.  Men  are  more 
often  affected  than  women.  In  many  cases  no  exciting  cause  can  be 
determined,  but  various  causes  have  been  assigned  in  different  cases,  and  it 
seems  possible  that  some  of  these  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
generation  of  the  disease.  Of  intoxications,  syphilis  and  lead  have  each 
been  credited  with  a  deleterious  influence  of  this  kind.  Blows  to  the  back 
and  injuries  that  cause  general  shock  to  the  nervous  sy8tem  have  been 
supposed  to  be  effective,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  atrophy  has  com- 
menced  in  a  limb  that  has  received  an  injury.  Exposure  to  cold,  8exual 
exce8s,  anxiety,  mental  strain,  and  worry  have  ali  been  regarded  as  exerciBing 
an  unfavourable  influence  of  the  same  kind. 

Morlid  Anatomi/. — The  precise  changes  met  with  in  the  nervous  system 
depend  on  which  neurones  are  affected,  spinal  or  bulbar,  or  both,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  neurones  of  the  sensori-motor  cortex  are  concomitantly 
involved  with  degeneneration  resulting  in  their  axones  in  the  pyramidal 
tracts.  It  is  the  exception  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  degeneration  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts  is  not  present,  though  a  few  such  cases  have  been 
recorded.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  although  there  is  no  degeneration  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  there  may  be  some  degeneration  of  the  white  matter  of 
the  ventral  part  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  region  of  the  ground  bundles. 
The  essential  change  in  this  class  of  čase  is  a  d^eneration  and  atrophy  of 
the  cells  of  the  anterior  horus.  There  mav  be  an  entire  disappearance  of 
the  cells  from  some  jvirta  of  the  cord,  wbile  in  other  parts  some  cells 
remain,  though  many  of  these  are  mueh  reduced  in  size  and  are  obviou8ly 
atrophic.  The  fine  nerve  fibres  \vhioh  course  through  the  anterior  homs 
are  also  re^luced  in  numlK>r»  and  thei«  is  much  increase  in  fibrous  tissue, 
which  replaees  the  deg^neratoil  ner\-e  elements^  Ali  these  changes  lead  to' 
shrinking  of  the  anterior  horn8>  which  are  accordingly  much  reduced  in 
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it  may  be  to  an  unequal  degree  on  the  two  sides,  when  the  disease  is 

advanced  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.     No  round  celi  infiltration, 

other  evidence  of  inflammatorj  reaction,  is  present,  although  in  some 

the  blood-vessels  are  found  engorged. 
The  d^enerative  changes  are  UBually  most  pronounced  in  the  cervical 
ptft  of  the  spinal  cord,  to  which  region  they  maj  be  limited;  but  the 
fambar  part  of  the  cord  is,  of  course,  similarly  affected  in  those  cases 
m  which  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  have  been  atrophied  during 
lifeL 

When  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla  and  pons  are  implicated  there  is 
degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  cells  of  their  neurones,  in  every  way  similar 
k)  the  d^neration  which  occurs  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
ipnal  ooid.  The  fine  nerve  fibres  that  course  through  the  nuclei  degenerate 
ad  disappear,  and  the  nerve  elements  cure  replaced  by  proliferation  of 
flonnective  tissue.  The  hypoglossal  nucleus  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  degener- 
ttije  changes  in  these  cases,  but  similar  though  usually  less  pronounced 
chinges  are  met  with  in  the  facial,  the  motor  fifth,  and  the  vago-glosso- 
phaijngeal  nucleL 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  have  been  spastic  phenomena  during  life, 
ind  even  in  others  in  which  there  has  been  no  suspicion  of  this,  extensive 
degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  found,  and  it  may  be  possible  to 
liaoe  the  d^eneration  of  the  axones  that  comprise  these  tracts  from  the 
msori-motor  r^on  of  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  spinal 
eivd.  Moreover,  the  cells  of  these  neurones  in  the  cortex  are  degenerated 
and  atrophied ;  many  of  them  are  shrunken  and  their  axones  and  dendrones 
aie  atooi^ed  and  broken  off,  while  the  cells  of  other  neurones  have  entirely 
di9qppeaied.  It  is  the  large  pyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex  that  undergo 
tUa  atrophic  change,  and  the  degeneration  of  their  axones  can  be  traced 
throiigh  the  corona  radiata,  internal  capsule,  crus,  pons,  and  medulla 
oblongata  to  the  spinal  cord.  The  degeneration  of  these  axone8  may  be 
men  in  the  spinal  cord  alone,  however,  without  evidence  that  the  degenera- 
tion extend8  ali  the  way  up  the  pyramidal  8y8tem  to  the  cortex,  or  it  may 
be  traced  firom  the  cord  up  to  the  medulla  or  pons,  while  the  motor  path 
ibove  this  is  free  from  degeneration. 

Theee  changes  in  the  pyramidal  sy8tem  are  met  with  in  association 
with  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of 
those  of  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  pons,  while  in 
other  cases  both  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  bulb  and  the  anterior  horns  are 
affected  in  conjunction  with  the  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts. 

P(Uhology. — The  changes  met  with  in  the  central  nervous  8y8tem  are  due 
to  a  8low  progressive  degeneration  of  the  motor  neurones,  whether  these  be 
affected  in  the  anterior  horns,  in  the  nuclei  of  the  medulla  and  pons,  or  in 
the  cerebral  cortex,  though  why  there  should  be  this  premature  death  of 
the  nerve  elements  is  a  guestion  that  has  yet  to  be  solved.  The  possibilities 
are  that  there  is  a  congenital  predisposition  to  early  decay,  or  that  some 
toxic  agent,  capable  of  selective  action,  attacks  the  motor  neurones.  The 
most  generally  accepted  view  as  to  the  structural  independence  of  the  upper 
and  lower  neurones  makes  it  clear  that,  whatever  the  influence  may  be 
which  determines  the  degeneration  and  death  of  the  nerve  elements,  the 
lower  neurones  of  the  cord  and  medulla  are  affected  independently  of  the 
upper  or  cortical  neurones,  and  that  there  is  not  a  direct  exten8ion  of 
the  degeneration  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  neurones.  So,  too,  in  that  the 
oell  is  the  part  of  the  neurone  that  preserves  the  nutrition  of  the  whole 
unit,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why,  with  gradual  decay  of  the  neurone,  the 
VOL.  IX  10 
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part  farthest  from  the  celi  should  first  8how  signs  of  death,  and  that 
accordingly  the  axone8  commence  to  degenerate  at  their  most  distal  part. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  degeneration  of  the  pjramidal  tract  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  medulla  is  to  be  accounted  for,  when  no  demonstrable  evidences 
of  degeneration  are  detected  in  the  pjramidal  cells  of  the  sensori-motor 
cortex  of  the  brain. 

Symptom8, — In  that  the  clinical  pieture  of  the  disease  is  difiTerent 
aceording  as  the  neurones  of  the  anterior  homs  of  the  spinal  cord,  those  of 
the  bulbar  nuclei,  or  those  of  the  sensori-motor  cortex,  are  affected,  the 
symptomatology  of  the  three  forms  deserve  separate  descriptions. 

Progressive  Muscular  Atrophv. — The  onset  of  this  affection  is,  as  a 
rule,  without  numbness,  pain,  or  other  subjective  sensations.  The  patient 
gradually  develops  weakness,  with  muscular  atrophy,  usually  in  the  upper 
limbs,  and  most  frequently  the  small  muscles  of  the  hands  are  first  affected. 
Weakne8S  of  the  thumb  is  usua]ly  the  first  defect  noticed,  movements  such 
as  are  necessary  for  picking  up  a  pin  or  in  buttoning  the  clothes  become 
difficult  and  eventually  inipossible,  and  before  long  the  patient  may 
recognise  that  the  bali  of  the  thumb  is  flat  on  one  side  as  compared  with 
the  other.  If  the  patient  comes  under  observation  at  this  stage  of  the 
illness,  atrophy  of  the  thenar  eminence  and  weakness  of  the  movements  of 
the  thumb,  notably  those  of  abduction  and  opposition,  can  be  determined. 
If  it  has  not  preceded  the  atrophy  of  the  thenar  muscles,  as  is  most  common, 
there  soon  follows  hollowing  of  the  space  between  the  thumb  and  index 
finger,  as  viewed  from  the  back  of  the  hand.  This  is  due  to  wasting  of  the 
first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  in  consequence  of  which  the  index  finger 
cannot  be  properly  abducted  from  the  middle  finger.  The  other  interossei 
also  waste,  so  that  the  spaces  between  the  metacarpal  bones  ali  show  a  variable 
degree  of  hollowing,  proportional  to  the  degree  of  atrophy  that  has  resulted, 
while  movements  of  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  fingers  are  feeble.  The 
hypothenar  eminence  also  becomes  flat  owing  to  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of 
thifl  part  of  the  hand,  and  abduction  of  the  little  finger  is  weak.  If  the 
interossei  become  markedly  atrophied  before  the  long  extensors  and  fleiors 
of  the  fingers  are  aflFected  the  main  en  griffe  results,  for  the  interossei, 
when  normal,  flex  the  fingers  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  and  extend 
them  at  the  phalangeal  joints,  so  that  when  they  are  paraly8ed  the  long 
extensors  and  flexors  bring  about  over-extension  at  the  metacarpo-phalange^ 
joints  and  flexion  at  the  phalangeal  joints,  and  the  hand  thus  assumes  a 
claw  shape.  If  the  lumbricales  be  also  atrophied  the  flexor  tendons  stand 
out  prominently  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  owing  to  the  great  hollowing 
that  results. 

Although  the  muscular  atrophy  begins  on  one  side  it  always  becomes 
bilateral,  so  that  it  is  rare  for  many  months  to^  elapse  before  similar 
symptoms  appear  on  the  side  that  is  not  at  first  aflFected ;  moreover,  the 
aflfection  is,  as  a  rule,  symmetrical  as  well  as  bilateral,  identical  parts  being 
attacked  on  the  two  sidea 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  next  become 
atrophied,  and  the  flexors  usually  succumb  before  the  extensors.  The 
deltoid  is  next  involved,  and  the  shoulder  loses  its  rounded  contour  and 
becomes  flat,  while  in  advanced  cases  a  depression  appears  beneath  the 
outer  end  of  the  acromion  process.  The  supra-  and  infra-spinati  become 
atropliied  about  the  same  time,  and  the  subscapularis  and  teres  major  and 
minor  soon  share  their  fate,  as  do  the  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and 
supinator  longus.  The  serratus  magnus  usu£dly  becomes  affected,  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  projects  when  the  arm 
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to  the  horizontal  line  in  front  of  tbe  patient.  The  upper  or 
chvicolar  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  as  a  rule  waste8,  as  do  the 
timpezios  and  rtiomboids ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  trapezius  is  onlj 
aflected  in  so  far  as  its  middle  and  lower  portions  are  concerned,  the  upper 
part  of  the  muacle  practicallj  alway8  escapes, — a  fact  that  led  Duchenne  to 
epeak  of  it  as  the  ultimum  moriens.  The  levator  anguli  scapnhe  commonlj 
«8capes,  and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  lower  half  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and 
trioepB  are  almost  alvrajs  unaffected. 

The  neck  muscles  may  beeome  atrophied  and  weak,  though  the  stemo- 
mastoid  osuallj  escapes,  and  the  platjsma  mjoides  ia  never  affected.  The 
mnacles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  a  rule,  sufiter  more  than  those  in  front,  so 
that  the  head  falls  forward,  and  the  chin  rests  against  the  upper  part  of  the 
stemnm ;  but  the  patient  can  jerk  the  head  undulj  backwards,  and  can 
then  balance  it  in  this  position  on  the  spine. 

The  intercostal  muscles  commonlj  sufier  in  the  later  stage  of  the  afTec- 
tion,  and  they  maj  beeome  completelj  paraljsed,  in  which  čase  respiration 
m  carried  on  bj  the  diaphragm  alone,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  maj  be 
tiie  diaphragm  that  is  chieflj  affected,  in  which  čase  the  patient  bas  to 
depend  on  the  intercostals  for  the  preservation  of  life.  How  precarious  the 
patient's  existence  maj  be  at  this  stage  of  the  maladj  maj  be  gathered 
bom  the  fact  that  the  intercostals  rarelj  escape  entirelj  even  when  there  is 
a  preponderating  weakne8s  of  the  diaphragm.  Less  commonlj  the  abdominal 
muscles  beeome  atrophied  and  weak. 

The  lower  extremities  maj  remain  unaffected  throughout  the  whole 
oooise  of  the  disease ;  but  when  affected  the  muscles  that  waste  are  usuallj 
the  anterior  tibial  group,  the  quadriceps  extensors  of  the  knee,  and  the 
g^teL  There  are  rare  cases  in  which  the  atrophj  begins  in  the  lower 
otremities  before  the  muscles  of  the  upper  limbs  are  affected,  in  which  čase 
tbe  anterior  tibial  muscles  are  the  first  to  suffer. 

Throughout  the  course  of  this  disease  the  amount  of  paraljsis  detected 
ii  proportional  to  the  degree  of  the  muscular  atrophj  that  is  present. 
Moreover  there  is  no  spasticitj  such  as  is  due  to  sclerosis  of  the  lateral 
oolomns  of  the  cord,  and  such  as  results  in  the  form  of  the  affection  that 
bas  been  named  amjotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  Anj  contracture  that  is 
present  is  due  to  the  unopposed  action  of  muscles  that  have  escaped  atrophj 
wben  their  antagonists  have  been  affected.  The  tendon  jerks  remain 
mialtered,  unless  the  muscles  on  which  the j  depend  beeome  much  atrophied, 
in  which  čase  thej  are  aboUshed,  so  that  the  knee-jerks  are  preser\'ed, 
eioept  in  the  cases  in  which  the  extensors  of  the  knee  are  wasted ;  but  the 
tendon  jerks  do  not  beeome  exaggerated,  and  ankle  clonus  is  never 
praent. 

The  plantar  reflex  is  preserved  as  long  as  the  muscles  that  produce  the 
movements  which  constitute  this  reflex  are  intact ;  and  as  in  the  normal 
sabject,  the  toes  alwajs  flex  when  the  šole  of  the  foot  is  stimulated.  There 
18  never  anj  blunting  of  cutaneous  sensibilitj.  The  sphincters  escape 
ezcept  in  rare  instances,  and  then  thej  usuallj  onlj  suffer  late  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Sexual  power  is 
not  uncommonlj  lost. 

The  clinical  picture  of  a  čase  of  progressive  muscular  atrophj  maj 
conform  to  the  above  description  throughout^  its  whole  course  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  phenomena  due  to  affection  of  motor  nuclei  of  cranial  nerves 
maj  sapervene,  in  which  čase  bulbar  paraljsis  is  added  to  tbe  spinal  cord 
affection.  So  too,  with  or  without  this  addition,  the  clinical  picture  maj  be 
altered   to  that  of   amjotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  bj  the  appearance    of 
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spastic  phenomena  which  indicate  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis. — In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  upper 
and  lower  motor  neurones  are  both  involved,  and  there  is  thus  evidence  of 
lateral  sclerosis  in  addition  to  muscular  atrophj. 

The  mode  of  onset  varies.  In  some  cases  the  earliest  manifestation  is 
a  spastic  condition  of  the  limbs,  and  the  tendon  jerks  are  increased  aH  over 
the  body.  Muscular  atrophj  is  added  later,  and  is  in  every  vvay  similar  to 
that  alreadj  described  under  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  A  second  group 
of  cases  commence  Uke  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophj,  the  earliest 
sign  of  disease  in  them  being  atrophy  of  muscles,  but  sooner  or  later  the 
Umbs  become  stiflf  and  the  tendon  jerks  exaggerated.  In  a  third  group 
the  spastic  phenomena  and  the  muscular  atrophy  come  on  together, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  the  one  symptom  preceded  the  other. 

It  was  on  cases  of  the  iirst  kind  that  Charcot  based  his  classical  descrip- 
tion  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  other 
forms  are  stili  imperfectly  recognised  as  being  examples  of  the  same 
disease. 

The  patients  complain  of  weakness  and  it  may  be  of  stiffness  in  the  limbs, 
and  on  physical  examination  either  no  muscular  atrophy  is  detected,  or  such 
as  is  present  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  weaknes8.  As  the  rigidity 
in  the  Umbs  increases  movements  at  ali  the  joints  are  hampered  by  the 
stiflFness,  and  the  gait  presents  the  characters  of  the  spastic  type.  The 
knee-jerks  are  found  to  be  exaggerated,  ankle  clonus  is  commonly  present,  the 
arm-jerks  are  ali  increased,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  evoke  a  marked  jaw- 
jerk.  Moreover,  stimulation  of  the  šole  of  the  foot  may  elicit  an  abnormal 
plantar  reflex,  in  that  the  toes  may  extend  instead  of  flexing  as  they  should 
under  normal  circumstances.  When  muscles  begin  to  atrophy  in  these 
cases  it  is  usually  the  arms  that  are  earliest  affected,  in  which  čase  the  first 
dorsal  interosseous  muscle  or  the  smaU  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  first 
attacked,  while  the  subsequent  spread  of  the  muscular  atrophy  is  in  the 
same  order  and  distribution  as  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  It  may, 
however,  be  muscles  supplied  by  cranial  nerves  that  are  first  attacked,  in 
which  čase  bulbar  paraly8is  results,  and  the  manifestations  of  the  disease 
are  then  identical  with  those  to  be  subsequently  described  under  chronic 
nuclear  bulbar  paralysia  Atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities 
occurs  less  commonly,  and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  become  nearly  so  pronounced 
as  in  the  muscles  of  the  upper  limbs. 

In  consequence  of  spasticity  and  contracture  of  the  muscles  that  do  not 
atrophy,  the  upper  arms  may  be  more  or  less  glued  to  the  sides  of  the 
thorax,  the  elbows  may  be  partly  flexed,  the  foi-earms  pronated,  and  the 
wrists  and  fingers  flexed.  As  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles  increases,  how- 
ever,  the  spa8ticity  lessens ;  indeed,  the  muscular  atrophy  may  be  so  wide- 
spread  and  so  pronounced  in  the  upper  limbs  that  but  little  muscle  is  left 
to  allow  rigidity  to  be  determined.  In  the  lower  extremities  the  rigidity  is 
always  very  marked,  and  as  long  as  progression  is  possible  the  gait  is 
pronouncedly  spastic.  The  rigidity  may  lessen  with  the  appearance  of 
muscular  atrophy  in  the  lower  limbs,  but  never  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  upper  extremitie8. 

The  neck  muscles,  the  intercostals,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  ali 
become  afifected  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  form  of  the  disease,  as  in  the 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  lateral  sclerosis.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  patients  develop  bulbar  symptoms  sooner  or  later,  so  that 
it  is  more  common  to  meet  with  cases  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  in 
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which  bulbar  paraljsis  forma  part  of  the  clinical  picture  than  not,  and 
hence  it  is  that  these  patients  are  so  frequentl7  emotionaL  So,  too,  respira- 
tory  and  cardiac  troubles  occur,  which  are  probablj  due  to  affection  of  the 
cells  of  pneumogastric  nucieus. 

There  is  no  blunting  of  sensibility ;  but  the  subjeets  of  this  affection 
not  uncommonl7  complain  of  numbness,  tingling,  and  pain  in  the  limbs. 
The  sphincters  if  affected  at  ali  onlj  become  so  in  the  final  stages  of  the 
cuoease* 

Chronic  Nuclkar  Bulbar  Paraltsis  (Glosso-labio-laryngeal  Paraljsis). 
— This  form  of  bulbar  paraljsis  is  essentiallj  of  the  same  nature  as  progressive 
muscular  atrophj,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  neurones  of  some  of 
the  motor  cranial  nerves  are  afTected  instead  of  those  of  the  anterior  homs 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  disease  may  begin  in  this  part  of  the  central  nerve 
axis,  and  maj  run  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination  without  anj  evidence  of 
similar  affection  of  the  neurones  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord. 
In  other  cases  the  anterior  horns  become  affected,  and  then  the  symptom8 
of  progressive  muscular  atrophj  are  added  to  those  of  bulbar  paralysis,  in 
the  same  way  that  sjmptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  may  arise  in  the  course 
of  a  čase  that  begins  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Whether  the  disease  be  limited  to  the  neurones  of  motor  cranial  nerves, 
or  whether  there  is  affection  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  homs  as  well,  it  is 
common  to  detect  signs  of  lateral  sclerosis  in  these  cases,  so  that  the 
muscular  atrophy  is  combined  with  spasticity,  and  the  cases  then  present 
the  features  of  bulbar  paralysi8  in  association  with  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis.  In  short,  cases  of  this  kind  afford  examples  of  the  concomitant 
affection  of  the  motor  neurones  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  of  the  nuclei  of 
certain  cranial  nerves,  and,  it  may  be  also,  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

In  bulbar  paralysis  the  tongue  is  as  a  rule  the  first  part  to  be  affected, 
and  speech  becomes  defective,  notably  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of 
dental  and  guttural  consonants,  in  that  the  tongue  has  to  be  brought  in 
contact  with  tlie  teeth  in  the  one  čase  and  with  the  palate  in  the  other.  The 
movements  of  the  tongue  are  impaired,  and  the  organ  shows  signs  of 
atrophy.  It  cannot  be  protruded  to  the  full  extent,  nor  can  its  tip  be 
properly  curled  up,  and  lateral  movements  are  also  impaired,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  brought  in  contact  with  the  cheek  on  either  side.  Ali  that  is 
evident  in  the  way  of  atrophy  at  first  is  that  the  organ  is  somewhat  flattened, 
but  as  the  atrophy  progresses  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thrown  into 
longitudinal  folds,  with  grooves  between,  and  the  organ  then  has  a  shrivelled, 
puckered  appearance.  A  further  feature  which  is  very  characteristic  is  the 
occurrence  of  fibrillary  tremors  in  a  longitudinal  direction  in  the  course  of 
the  muscle  fibres  of  the  tongue. 

Weakness  of  the  orbicularis  oris  next  becomes  manifest,  so  that  the 
patient  can  neither  pout  nor  whistle,  and  speech,  already  defective  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  paraly8is  of  the  tongue,  becomes  further  impaired,  the  chief 
new  difliculty  experienced  being  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  explosive 
labials  "  b  "  and  "  p,"  which  become  "  m  "  and  "  v." 

Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  accompanies  the  paralysis  of  the 
tongue  and  orbicularis  oris,  so  that  the  patienfs  speech  has  a  nasal  quality, 
and  "  k  "  and  "  g,"  already  dif&cult  of  pronunciation,  become  more  so,  in  that 
the  difiBculty  of  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  soft  palate  is  increased. 
The  paralysis  of  the  palate  also  increases  the  difliculty  of  pronouncing  the 
eiplosive  labials  "b"  and  "p,"  in  that  some  of  the  air  escapes  by  the 
poeterior  nares.     The  escape  of  air  in  this  way  also  makes  it  impossible  for 
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the  patient  to  blow  out  the  cheeks,  even  if  the  lips  are  tightlj  closed  betweeii 
the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  the  effort  to  do  so  merelj  results  in  a  snorting 
noise,  due  to  the  rushing  of  air  through  the  noše.  When  attempts  are 
made  to  8wallow  liquid8,  they  regurgitate  through  the  noše,  as  the  palate  no 
longer  shuts  oif  the  posterior  netres  from  the  pharynx  during  the  act  of 
deglutition.  On  phonation  or  deep  inspiration  the  palate  either  does  not 
move  at  ali,  or  is  very  imperfectly  drawn  up,  and  the  reflex  action  of  the 
palate  is  also  diminished  or  abolished,  so  that  the  uvula  is  not  elevated  when 
the  palate  is  pricked. 

Later  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  vocal  cords  may  become  paraljsed ; 
but  this  does  not  occur  as  frequently  as  the  name  "  labio-glos80-laryngeal 
palsy  "  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  When  the  vocal  cords  are  atfected  the 
voice  becomes  low-pitched  and  monotonous,  and  the  patient  cannot  cough 
properly.  Stili  later  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus  may  become  affected,  in  con- 
8equence  of  which  the  heart's  action  becomes  rapid,  and  the  patient  is 
liable  to  attacks  of  dypsnoea. 

Another  late  phenomenon  that  may  occur  is  atrophy  of  the  chin 
muscles,  but  with  the  exception  of  these  muscles  and  the  orbicularis 
oris,  ali  the  other  muscles  of  the  face,  as  a  rule,  escape.  Sometimes 
the  muscles  of  mastication  are  affected,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
lower  jaw  may  drop,  the  mouth  remains  open,  and  the  patient  can  only  bite 
very  feebly. 

The  unfortunate  victim  of  this  malady  is  usually  very  emotional,  and 
cries  and  laughs  without  cause,  although  the  inteUect  remains  perfeGtly 
clear.  When  the  disej^e  is  fully  established  the  expres8ion  is  most  lugu- 
brious,  the  mouth  remains  open,  the  lips  are  everted,  and  the  šaliva  is  con- 
8tantly  dribbling  from  the  mouth,  where  it  accumulates  in  excessive  amount 
owing  to  the  difficulty  there  is  in  swallowing  it.  The  power  of  speech  may 
be  entirely  lost,  so  that  a  few  grunts  may  be  ali  that  is  possible,  or  the  patient 
may  be  able  to  phonate  a  few  vowels,  or  mumble  a  word  or  two  very  slowly  in 
a  monotonous  way.  The  tongue  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  shrivelled 
up  and  incapable  of  the  slightest  movement,  and  the  soft  palate  is  pendulous 
and  immobile,  or  it  flaps  to  and  fro  with  each  act  of  respiration,  while  thick 
viscid  saUva  may  cling  to  the  fauces  in  festoons. 

By  the  time  this  stage  is  reached  there  is  commonly  Uttle  or  no  power 
of  mastication,  and  the  act  of  swallowing  is  exceedingly  difficult  and 
attended  with  considerable  danger,  in  that  the  larynx  cannot  be  drawn  up 
under  the  epiglottis,  whose  muscles  are  also  weak,  as  are  the  constrictors  of 
the  pharynx ;  thus  food  readily  passes  into  the  larynx  and  produces  choking, 
and  in  that  there  is  little  power  of  eflfective  cough,  suffocation  or  inhalation 
pneumonia  may  be  induced. 

Eeflex  action  of  the  palate  is  abolished  or  is  very  feeble,  so  that  when 
the  palate  is  touched  it  either  does  not  move  at  ali  or  is  only  feebly  raised, 
and  the  pharyngeal  reflex  is  also  abolished,  so  that  tickling  the  fauces  fails 
to  induce  retching. 

The  tendon  jerks  are  not  increased  in  the  cases  of  bulbar  paralysi8 
unaccompanied  by  lateral  sclerosis,  nor  in  the  cases  in  which,  without 
afifection  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  the  neurones  of  the  anterior 
homs  of  the  spinal  cord  are  degenerated  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the 
nuclei  in  the  meduUa  oblongata.  When  the  bulbar  paraly8i8  forms  part  of 
the  clinical  picture  of  the  form  of  the  afifection  in  which  there  is  lateral 
sclerosis,  and  which  is  known  as  "  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,"  then  it  is 
that  the  tendon  jerks  are  increased.  In  such  cases  a  jaw-jerk,  or  even  jaw 
clonus  may  be  present,  the  arm-jerks  are  increased,  as  are  the  knee-jerks,  and 
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ankle  clonus  can  be  elicited.  So,  too,  the  toes  are  extended  instead  of  being 
flexed  when  the  plantar  reflex  is  elicited. 

Diagjiosis, — The  conditions  from  which  chronic  spinal  muscular  atrophj 
and  bulbar  paraljrsis  has  to  be  distinguished  dififer  8omewhat  according  to 
the  form  that  the  disease  assumes. 

Myopathy, — When  the  indications  suggest  progressive  muscular  atrophj 
it  is  of  primary  importance  to  exclude  the  muscular  atrophies  of  myopathic 
origin,  and  attention  to  the  following  points  iisually  makes  this  task  com- 
paratively  ea8y : — The  absence  of  a  hereditary  history  of  the  disease,  the 
more  advanced  age  at  which  the  manifestations  appear,  the  presence  of 
bulbar  8ymptoms,  fibrillary  tremors  in  the  muscles,  and  evidence  of  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  on  electrical  stimulation,  ali  support  the  diagnosis 
of  the  spinal  cord  af!ection.  The  combination  in  which  the  muscles  are 
atrophied  is,  inoreover,  dififerent  in  the  two  varieties  of  disease,  for  while  the 
smaU  muscles  of  the  hands  commonly  sufTer  in  the  spinal  cord  aifection,  they 
usually  escape  in  the  myopathies,  and  although  in  both  forms  of  disease 
the  muscles  about  the  shoulder  girdle  may  be  attacked,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  deltoid  frequently  sufTers  in  the  former  class  while  it  usually 
escapes  atrophy  in  the  myopathies.  So,  too,  the  trapezius  may  atrophy 
throughout  its  whole  extent  in  the  lat  ter  class  of  affection,  but  its  upper 
portion  escapes  to  the  very  end,  as  a  rule,  in  the  spinal  cord  disease.  Then, 
again,  atrophy  of  the  lower  half  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi 
is  highly  characteristic  of  one  form  of  myopathy ;  whereas  these  muscles  are 
rarely  atfected  when  the  atrophy  is  due  to  changes  in  the  spinal  cord.  The 
detection  of  enlargement  of  any  muscles  negatives  the  possibility  that  the 
muscular  atrophy  is  of  spinal  origin. 

In  addition  to  the  points  of  distinction  that  have  already  been  noted, 
the  presence  of  spasticity  and  exaggeration  of  the  tendon  jerks  serve  to 
distinguish  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  in  that  these  phenomena  never 
occur  in  the  myopathies.  Moreover,  although  the  face  is  afifected  in  the 
facio-scapulo-humeral  form  of  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy,  the  tongue, 
palate,  and  larynx  never  become  involved,  so  that  bulbar  paralysis  is  readily 
distinguished  from  this  form  of  myopathy. 

Subacute  Poliomj/elitis, — The  onset  is  more  rapid,  paralysis  as  a  rule 
precedes  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  there  is  usually  some  tendency  to  recovery, 
and  the  muscles  that  are  atrophied  are  picked  out  at  random,  and  not  in  the 
definite  order  that  obtains  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

There  is  another  form  of  muscular  atrophy  that  is  usually  subacute  in 
onset,  in  which  some  muscles  of  the  hands  and  arms  are  picked  out,  while 
others  escape  in  a  manner  that  suggests  affection  of  the  spinal  cord,  but 
whose  pathology  is  as  yet  uncertain.  These  cases  are  further  distinguished 
from  progressive  muscular  atrophy  owing  to  the  fact  that  pain  is  commonly 
an  early  8ymptom,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  detect  some  anaesthesia. 

Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis  diflfers  from  the  chronic  affection  of  the 
anterior  homs  in  the  fact  that  the  onset  is  sudden  and  attended  with  rise  of 
temperature.  The  paraly8is  that  is  at  first  present  exceeds  that  which  sub- 
8equently  persists,  the  muscular  atrophy  follows  on  the  paralysis,  and  only 
some  of  the  muscles  that  are  at  iirst  disabled  become  wasted,  and  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  is  more  pronounced  in  them  than  when  the 
muscular  atrophy  is  due  to  the  chronic  degenerative  disease.  Moreover, 
children  are  usually  attacked,  whereas  it  is  extremely  rare  for  the  chronic 
form  of  affection  to  commence  in  childhood, 

The  peroneal  typ€  of  muscular  atrophy,  in  which  there  is  degeneration 
in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  distin- 
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guished  by  the  following  features : — Although  the  small  muscles  of  the  hands 
waste,  the  atrophy  commences  in  the  peronei  and  other  muscles  of  the  leg 
below  the  knee,  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  in  childhood,  several  members  of 
the  familj  are  similarlj  affected,  and  there  may  even  be  a  hereditary  historj 
of  the  affection.  Further  important  points  of  distinetion  from  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  are  the  occurrence  of  pain,  blunting  of  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility,  and  vasomotor  changes  in  the  skin. 

Peripheral  neuritis  U8ually  causes  pain  or  tingling  sensations,  the 
nerves  are  tender  to  pressure,  and  some  anaesthesia  can  U8ually  be  deter- 
mined.  Moreover,  the  onset  is  more  rapid  in  neuritis,  paralysi8  precedes 
muscular  atrophy,  and  corresponds  to  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the 
nerve  aflFected ;  moreover,  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  more  complete. 
Fibrillary  tremors  do  not  occur,  and  ali  spastic  phenomena  are  absent. 

When  the  neuritis  aflfects  the  cervical  nerve  roots  the  diagnosis  is 
U8ually  more  difficult,  for  the  same  muscles  may  then  be  affected  as  in 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  there  may  be  very  little  blunting  of 
sensibility ;  but  the  paralysis  is  of  more  rapid  onset,  and  pain  is  U8ually  a 
prominent  symptom. 

Cervical  pachymeningiti8  may  also  be  difi&cult  to  distinguish,  owing  to 
the  8iniilarity  in  the  distribution  of  the  muscular  atrophy,  and  from  the 
further  fact  that  spastic  phenomena  may  be  present  in  the  lower  extremities, 
suggesting  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
rigidity  about  the  neck,  without  any  similar  condition  in  the  arms,  pain 
is  usually  severe,  there  may  be  tendemess  on  pressure  over  the  cervical 
spines,  and  some  ans&sthesia  can  as  a  rule  be  determined.  It  is,  further, 
important  to  remember  that  bulbar  symptoms  never  occur  in  these  cases. 

Caries  or  tumour  at  the  level  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  thoracic 
vertebrae  may  occasion  atrophy  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  hands,  and 

rtič  phenomena  in  the  lower  limbs.  But  pain  in  the  back,  pain  radiating 
g  the  nerve  roots,  tendemess  on  pressure  over  the  spine  at  this  level, 
the  occurrence  of  angular  curvature,  the  absence  of  spasticity  in  the  arms, 
the  presence  of  anaesthesia,  and  the  frequency  of  sphincter  affection,  ali 
serve  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 

Syringomyelia.  —  The  distribution  of  the  muscular  atrophy  in  this 
disease,  affecting  as  it  usually  does  the  small  muscles  of  the  hands,  and  the 
presence  of  spasticity  and  exaggerated  tendon  jerks  in  the  lower  extremities, 
may  suggest  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  but  the  absence  of  spasticity  in 
the  arms,  the  presence  of  anaesthesia,  the  occurrence  of  painless  whitlows 
and  other  trophic  disturbances  of  the  skin.  nystagmus,  and  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine,  ali  serve  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Primary  Spastic  Paraplegia, — Although  the  spastic  phenomena  are  the 
same  as  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  there  is  no  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
such  as  occurs  in  the  latter  disease. 

Disseminated  Sclerosis. — In  this  disease  also,  although  it  is  common  to 
meet  with  spastic  phenomena,  muscular  atrophy  is  rare.  Moreover,  optic 
nerve  atrophy,  nystagmus,  the  peculiar  speech  defect,  intention  tremor,  and 
early  affection  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  make  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disseminated  disease  certain. 

Myelitis  is  of  more  rapid  onset,  sensation  is  commonly  affected,  as  are 
the  sphincters,  while  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  atrophy  of  the  small  muscles  of 
the  hands  in  this  affection. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  chronic  nuclear  bulbar  pardly8i8  vvill  be 
dealt  with  when  ali  the  forms  of  bulbar  paralysia  have  been  described  (see 
p.  157). 
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Prognosis. — Though  alway8  grave,  the  prognosis  varies  with  the  form 
that  the  disease  assumes.  It  is  best  in  progressive  muscular  atrophj  with- 
out  indications  of  lateral  sclerosis,  and  most  unfavourable  in  bulbar 
paraljsis,  while  amjrotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  stands  intermediate  between 
the  other  two  forms  as  regards  the  serionsness  of  the  outlook.  In  pro- 
greasive  muscular  atrophjr  there  may  be  arrest  of  the  disease,  either 
8pontaneously  or  as  a  result  of  treatment,  and  the  arrest  maj  be  perma- 
nent ;  but  in  other  cases  the  disease  subseguentlj  progresses  to  a  fatal 
termination. 

Museles  that  no  longer  respond  to  electrical  stimuli  cannot  be  expected 
to  recover,  but  when  the  damage  to  the  museles  has  only  been  slight  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  not  only  be  arrest  of  the  atrophy,  but  even  some 
improvement  in  their  nutrition.  The  gravity  of  the  čase  is  always  much 
increased  when  there  are  indications  of  bulbetr  paralysis,  or  when  the 
museles  of  respiration  are  involved ;  but  as  long  as  the  museles  of  the  limbs 
are  alone  affected  there  are  no  grounds  for  apprehension  as  to  the  immediate 
future.  A  fatal  issue  is  inevitable  in  bulbar  paralysis,  and  the  end  is  usually 
re€U3hed  within  two  year8  from  the  onset  of  the  aflection.  The  deterioration 
is  as  a  rule  steadily  progressive,  though  in  some  cases  the  afiection  remains 
8tationary  for  a  tirne,  only  to  progress  again,  however,  after  this  temporarj 
lulL  Death  may  result  from  paralysis  of  respiration,  owing  to  extension 
of  the  morbid  process  to  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus,  or  the  patient  may  die 
from  asthenia  con8equent  on  the  ingestion  of  an  insufiicient  amount  of  food. 
Life  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  cut  short  by  suffocation  owing  to  impaction 
of  food  in  the  glottis,  or  by  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  induced  by  inhalation 
of  liquids  and  food  particles  into  the  lungs. 

TreatmenL — Every  efifort  must  be  made  to  improve  the  patienfs  general 
nutrition  in  the  hope  that  the  morbid  tendency  of  the  nerve  elements  to 
degenerate  may  in  this  way  be  lessened.  A  liberal  dietary,  aupplemented 
by  cod-liver  oil  and  extract  of  malt,  fulfil  these  requirenieut8  in  so  far 
as  progreseive  muscular  atrophy  and  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  are  con- 
cemed ;  but  when  there  is  bulbar  paralysis  the  feeding  of  the  patients 
becomes  a  matter  of  serious  moment.  A  careful  watch  has  to  be  kept 
over  them  while  they  are  at  meals,  for  food  may  readily  become  lodged  in 
the  glottis  and  cause  fatal  suffocation.  They  may  experience  difficulty  in 
8wallowing  both  liquid  and  solid  foods,  though  happily  they  can  as  a  rule 
8wallow  soft  pultaceous  foods  better ;  but  even  this  becomes  impossible  in 
the  final  stages  of  the  disease.  Life  has  then  to  be  preser^'ed  by  artificial 
feeding  by  the  nasal  tube. 

P^resh  air,  especially  in  the  country  or  by  the  sea,  is  beneficial,  and  even 
a  sea  voyage  may  be  expedient  in  some  cases.  Ali  depressing  inttuences, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided,  hence, 
although  exerci8e  is  indicated,  it  must  never  be  taken  in  such  amount  as 
to  cause  fatigue. 

The  most  careful  preciiutions  are  needed  to  prevent  these  patients  from 
taking  cold,  for  in  many  of  them  the  museles  of  respiration  are  weak,  and 
thev  are  thus  ill-prepared  to  combat  any  bronchial  or  pulmonary  affection. 
They  ought  always  to  be  warmly  clad,  and  should  wear  flannel  next  to 
the  skin. 

Ali  tonic  medicines  are  of  ser^ice  in  the  treatment  of  these  affections, 
80  that  arsenic,  iron,  quinine,  and  phosphorus  are  ali  indicated.  Strychnia 
is  of  special  service  in  the  treatment  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and 
bulbar  paralysis  in  which  there  are  no  signs  of  lateral  sclerosis ;  but  it  is 
contra-indicated  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  for  it  tends  to  increase  the 
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spasticitj  that  is  present  in  this  form  of  the  disease.  The  drug  is  supposed 
to  be  more  effective  when  administered  by  subcutaneous  injection  than 
when  given  by  the  mouth  (Sir  Wm.  Gowers). 

Local  treatment  by  means  of  galvanism  and  massage  is  most  important 
for  improving  the  nutrition  of  the  affected  muscles.  In  making  use  of  the 
galvanic  current  the  positive  pole  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  the  negative  pole  should  be  stroked  over  the  muscles,  vvhile  the 
strength  of  current  used  ought  to  be  just  enough  to  evoke  a  distinct 
contraction  of  the  muscle.  The  current  should  be  applied  to  the  tungue 
and  palate  as  well  as  to  the  facial  muscles  when  there  is  bulbar  paraljsis. 
Massage  not  only  improves  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  but  may  possibly 
reduce  the  amount  of  spasm  in  the  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  form  of 
the  disease,  while  passive  movements  are  of  service  in  preventing  or 
reducing  contracture. 

Bulbar  Paralvsis. — Definition, — An  affection  in  which  the  lesion  is 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons,  or  in  which  it  involves  the  cranial 
nerves  derived  from  these  parts,  so  that  paralysis  of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate, 
pharynx,  and  larynx  results,  and  in  consequence  there  is  articulatory  dis- 
turbance  of  speech,  which  is  also  nasal  in  quality,  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
and  it  may  be  aphonia. 

Cases  of  bulbar  paraly8i8  fall  into  one  of  two  classes,  acute  or  chronic, 
according  to  the  mode  of  onset  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  former  class 
includes  a  variety  in  which  the  onset  is  sudden,  and  another  in  which  it 
is  rapid,  though  not  sudden.  Moreover,  the  manifestations  of  the  different 
forms  of  the  affections  dififer  according  as  the  lesion  is  supra-nuclear, 
nuclear,  or  infra-nuclear  in  position. 

There  are  also  two  affections  known  respectively  as  "  pseudo-bulbar 
paraly8is  "  (double  hemiplegia),  and  "  asthenic  bulbar  paralysis  (myasthenia 
gravis)  that  may  be  considered  with  advantage  in  this  connection. 

AcuTK  Bulbar  Paralvsis. — The  sudden  form  of  acute  paralysis  is 
always  due  to  a  vascular  lesion,  most  commonly  thrombosis  or  embolism, 
though  haemorrhage  accounts  for  some  cases  of  the  kind.  Most  of  the 
people  that  are  attacked  are  at  or  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  frequency  of  atheroma  then,  but  young  people  may 
suffer  owing  to  embolism,  or  as  a  result  of  thrombosis  consequent  on 
8yphilitic  arteritis. 

The  onset  is  quite  sudden :  a  patient  may  go  to  bed  feeling  perfectly 
well,  and  may  wake  next  morning  and  find  Mmself  paralysed,  or  the  attack 
may  come  on  during  the  day,  in  which  čase  giddiness  is  commonly  ex- 
perienced,  and  the  patient  may  vomit.  Consciousness  is  lost  in  some  cases. 
The  paraly8is  that  results  is  usually  bilateral,  but  commonly  aftects 
structures  on  the  two  sides  unequally  and  irregularly  ;  it  is  exceptional  to 
meet  with  strictly  unilateral  paralysis,  though  cases  of  the  kind  do  occur. 
The  lips,  tongue,  soft  palate,  pharynx,  and  larynx  may  ali  be  involved.  The 
palate  hangs  motionless  during  attempts  at  phonation,  the  tongue  can 
neither  be  protruded  nor  moved  from  side  to  side  in  the  mouth,  and  the  lips 
cannot  be  pursed  as  in  the  attempt  to  whistle.  Articulation  may  be 
impossible  and  phonation  weak,  while  deglutition  is  difficult,  and  food  either 
regurgitates  through  the  noše  or  enters  the  larynx  and  induces  coughing. 

Instead  of  complete  paralysis  of  such  wide  range  the  palsy  may  be  less 
severe,  and  some  parts  may  be  affected  while  others  escape.  Thus,  with 
complete  paralysis  of  the  tongue  only  one  side  of  the  palate  may  be  aftected, 
and  the  larynx  may  escape,  or  the  palate  and  pharynx  may  be  affected  while 
the  tongue  and  larynx  escape.     On  the  other  hand,  even  with  palsy  of 
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partial  distribution  the  lesion  maj  be  more  wide8pread  so  as  to  occasion 
paraljsis  in  the  distribution  of  other  cranial  nerves,  as,  for  instance,  the 
facial,  the  motor  or  sensorj  division  of  the  Hfth,  or  both.  Moreover,  the 
effects  of  the  lesion  may  be  stili  more  widely  felt,  in  that  there  may  be 
weaknes8  in  the  limbs,  usuallj*  hemiplegic  in  distribution,  or  blunting  of 
sensibilitj  on  one  side  of  the  body,  and  in  the  absence  of  objective  signs 
there  may,  nevertheless,  be  subjective  sensations  such  as  numbness  or 
tingling  in  these  part&  Such  \videspread  manifestations  are  especially 
liable  to  be  met  with  at  the  outset,  whereas  the  symptoms  may  8ub8equently 
clear  up  wholly  or  partially,  leaving  only  the  bulbar  paralysi8,  which  also 
commonly  improves  to  some  extent,  though  a  variable  degree  of  defect  of 
this  kind  is  permanent.  Indeed,  when  seen  in  after  years  the  patient'8 
condition  may  clo8ely  resemble  that  met  with  in  chronic  bulbar  paralysi8 
due  to  progressive  degeneration  of  the  nuclei  of  the  bulb ;  but  unlike  that 
affection  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  paralysi8  to  progress. 

There  is  an  acute  inflammatory  form  of  bulbar  paraly8i8  in  which  the 
onset  though  rapid  is  not  sudden ;  several  hours,  or  even  a  few  day8,  may 
elapse  before  the  maximum  effect  of  the  lesion  is  produced.  The  morbid 
process  that  attacks  the  bulbar  nuclei  under  these  circumstances  is  the  same 
as  that  met  with  in  acute  poliomyelitis,  in  which  the  gray  matter  of  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  is  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  The  changes 
consist  in  destruction  of  the  cells  of  the  nuclei,  swelling  and  disintegra- 
tion  of  the  nerve  fibres,  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  are  engorged, 
and  exudation  of  leucocytes,  or  even  actual  small  extrava8ations  of  blood. 

The  attack  is  ushered  in  by  febrile  disturbance,  and  with  the  rise  of 
temperature  malaise  and  headache  are  experienced,  while  vomiting  occurs 
in  some  cases,  and  there  may  be  diarrhoea.  The  precise  distribution  of  the 
paralysis  varies  in  dififerent  cases.  There  may  be  diflBculty  in  swallowing, 
paraly8i8  of  the  palate,  tongue,  and  commonly  of  the  face  also,  notably  its 
lower  half.  Like  poliomyeliti8  which  affects  the  spinal  cord,  parts  may  be 
picked  out  while  others  escape,  so  that  the  face  and  tongue  may  be  only 
affected  on  one  side,  although  both  sides  of  the  palate  are  paralysed  and 
deglutition  is  difiicult. 

Chronic  Bulbar  Paralysis. — This  variety  of  bulbar  paralysi8  is  due  to 
either  nuclear  or  infra-nuclear  lesions.  The  nuclear  form  has  already  been 
described  in  conjuuction  with  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis ;  but  we  have  yet  to  deal  with  the  chronic  forms  of  infra- 
nuclear  bulbar  paralysi8,  including  the  effects  of  lesions  of  the  bulbar  nerves 
outside  the  cninial  cavity. 

Infra- Nuclear  Bulbar  Paralysis, — The  grouping  of  the  symptoms  differs 
according  to  whether  the  nerves  are  implicated  in  the  intra-medullary  part 
of  their  course,  or  whether  they  are  affected  outside  the  meduUa  oblongata 
before  they  leave  the  cranial  cavity,  and  there  is  a  further  difference  in  the 
symptomatology  when  the  nerves  are  involved  outside  the  cranial  cavity. 

Intra-meduilari/  lesions  are  rare,  but  may  occasion  a  form  of  crossed 
paralysis  in  which  half  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate  and  one  vocal  cord  are 
ali  paralysed  on  the  same  side,  while  the  limbs  are  affected  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  face  escapes.  Hemiansesthesia  may  also  be  present  on  the  side 
that  the  limbs  are  paralysed.  The  affected  part  of  the  tongue  wastes,  and 
the  muscles  of  this  side  of  the  organ,  together  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  palate,  show  the  reaction  of  degeneration  on  electrical  examin- 
ation. 

Extra'medullary  lesions  occur  more  frequently,  and  are  most  often  due 
to  syphilitic  affections,  either  gumma  or  chronic  meningitis ;   but  simple 
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meningitis  may  also  lead  to  the  symptom8  that  characterise  this  form  of 
bulbar  paraljsis,  as  may  tumours  that  are  situated  near  the  medulla.  The 
sjinptoms  that  arise  are  paruljsis  of  half  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  together 
with  similar  affection  of  the  vocal  cord  on  the  same  side;  but  what  is 
distinctive  of  a  lesion  in  this  situation  is  the  association  of  paraly8is  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  upper  part  of  the  trapezius  with  the  bulbar  paraljsis, 
owing  to  implication  of  the  spinal  accessorj  nerve.  The  muscles  and  the 
affected  half  of  the  tongue  waste,  and  present  the  reaction  of  degeneration 
on  electrical  stimulation.  As  the  structures  on  one  side  are  alone  affected, 
no  bulbar  symptoms  arise,  for  as  long  as  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side 
are  intact,  no  difficulty  in  speaking  or  in  swallowing  is  experienced. 

Extra'Cranial  affections,  such  as  caries,  tumours,  cellulitis,  or  peripheral 
neuritis  may  cause  paralysis  in  the  distribution  of  the  lower  bulbar  nerves 
by  afifecting  them  after  they  have  left  the  cranial  cavity,  and  it  is  easy  to 
mistake  cases  of  this  kind  for  those  due  to  intra-cranial  lesions ;  indeed,  the 
dififerential  diagnosis  may  be  most  diflEicult.  Caries  or  new  growth,  by 
involving  the  pharyngeal  plexu8  of  nerves,  may  lead  to  paralysis  of  the 
palate  without  affection  of  the  tongue  or  larynx,  while  neuritis  may  cause 
weakness  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  vocal  cords,  or  only  a  single  nerve  may 
be  affected,  as,  for  instance,  one  hypoglossal,  with  paralysis  and  atrophy  of 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  tongue. 

PsKUDO-BULBAR  Paralvsis  (Double  Hemiplegia). — In  that  the  muscles 
supplied  by  bulbar  nerves  are  represented  in  both  cerebral  hemispheres,  a 
lesion  in  one  hemisphere  cannot  cause  paralysis  of  these  muscles,  and, 
accordingly,  bulbar  symptom8  do  not  result  from  unilateral  cerebral  lesions. 
When  there  is  a  lesion  in  both  cerebral  hemispheres,  however,  and  double 
hemiplegia  results,  bulbar  symptom8  are  present,  and  the  condition  has  been 
designated  "  pseudo-bulbar  paraly8i8."  In  these  cases  there  is  alway8  a 
history  of  two  attacks  of  hemiplegia,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 
With  the  first  attack  no  bulbar  symptoms  arise  other  than  the  ordinary 
articulatory  difficttlty  of  speech  commonly  present  in  hemiplegia ;  but  if  a 
second  attack  causes  paralysis  of  the  other  half  of  the  body  bulbar  symptoms 
result.  There  may  be  inability  to  raise  the  upper  lip  so  as  to  show  the 
teeth,  the  tongue  is  not  properly  protruded,  speech  is  impossible,  or  is 
characterised  by  a  marked  nasal  quality,  or  the  patient  may  even  be  unable 
to  phonate.  Swallowing  is  diflicult,  and  the  soft  palate  may  not  move  at 
ali,  or  but  Uttle,  on  attempts  at  phonation.  Despite  these  defects  the 
muscles  do  not  atrophy:  they  respond  nomially  on  electrical  excitation, 
and  reflex  action  is  preserved  in  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx.  The  limbs 
are  weak  on  both  sides,  though  like  the  face  the  side  more  recently  affected 
may  be  weaker  than  that  first  attacked  (see  also  "  Hemiplegia,"  voL  iv.). 

Astkenu  bulbar  paralysis  (Mya8thenia  gravis)  is  described  elsevvhere 
(see  voL  viii.). 

Diagnosis. — The  problems  to  be  discussed  in  the  diagnosis  of  bulbar 
paralysis  differ  according  to  whether  the  acute  or  chronic  form  of  the 
affection  is  under  consideration. 

The  first  point  to  be  decided  in  a  čase  of  acute  bulbar  paralysis  is 
whether  the  symptoms  are  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  pons  or  medulla,  or 
whether  the  čase  is  one  of  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis  consequent  on  a  lesion  in 
each  cerebral  hemisphere.  In  the  latter  class  of  čase  there  is  always  a 
history  of  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  at  some  time  before  the  attack  in  which 
the  bulbar  symptoms  arise ;  the  reflex  irritability  of  the  palate  and  pharynx 
is  preserved,  the  muscles  do  not  waste,  and  they  respond  normally  on 
electrical  excitation. 
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If  it  is  decided  that  the  lesion  is  in  the  bulb,  it  next  becomes  a  que8tion 
as  to  whether  it  is  supra-nuclear,  nuclear,  or  infra-nuclear  in  position.  In 
such  considerations  we  receive  valuable  help  from  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the 
affected  muscles,  their  mode  of  response  on  electrical  stimulation,  and  the  state 
of  reflex  excitability  of  the  palate  and  pharynx.  If  the  lesion  is  situated  in 
the  motor  path  above  the  nuclei  of  the  bulbar  nerves,  then  the  muscles  do  not 
W£iste ;  they  continue  to  respond  normallj  on  electrical  stimulation,  and  the 
reflex  action  of  the  palate  and  pharynx  are  preserved ;  but  if  the  nuclei,  or 
the  nerves  in  their  intra-meduUarj  course  after  they  have  emerged  from 
their  nuclei,  are  involved  the  affected  muscles  waste,  as  may  be  determined 
in  the  tongue  and  lipa  Moreover,  the  atrophied  muscles  present  the 
reaction  of  degeneration.  The  alterations  in  the  electrical  excitability  of 
the  muscles  can  be  determined  in  the  palate  as  well  as  in  the  tongue ;  and, 
moreover,  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  palate  and  pharynx  are  either 
diminished  or  abolished. 

It  is  usually  difficult  to  discriminate  between  cases  in  which  the  defects 
are  due  to  afifection  of  the  bulbar  nerves  as  opposed  to  implication  of  their 
nuclei  in  that  the  cases  have  so  many  points  in  common.  We,  however, 
derive  some  help  from  the  fact  that  lesions  which  involve  some  of  the 
nuclei  of  cranial  nerves  occasion  paralysis  of  more  muscles  than  are  supplied 
by  the  nerve  itself.  Thus  a  lesion  that  involves  the  hypoglos8al  nuclei  may 
cause  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  oris  as  well  as  of  the  tongue,  whereas  when 
the  nerve  is  affected  the  tongue  is  alone  paralysed.  So  too  the  proximity  of 
the  hypoglo83al  nuclei  to  each  other  makes  it  unlikely  that  one  would  be 
involved  in  a  lesion  vrithout  the  other,  except  in  poliomyelitis.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  pyramidal  tract 
to  make  some  implication  of  the  motor  path  possible  when  a  lesion  involves 
this  nerve  in  its  intra-medullary  course,  hence  evidence  of  crossed  hemi- 
plegia  is  in  favour  of  a  lesion  of  the  nerve  as  opposed  to  affection  of  its 
nucleus. 

The  points  that  serve  to  distinguish  the  chronic  nuclear  form  from 
asthenic  bulbar  paralysi8  (mya8thenia  gravis)  are  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  latter  affection  (see  "  Mya8thenia  Gravis,"  vol.  viii.) 

Cases  in  which  an  acute  lesion  has  caused  widespread  defects  in  the 
distribution  of  the  bulbar  nerves  are  distinguished  from  chronic  nuclear 
bulbar  paralysis  by  the  history  of  acute  onset  and  by  the  non-progressive 
character  of  the  affection. 

The  same  facts  that  help  us  to  decide  between  nuclear  and  infra-nuclear 
affections  when  the  lesion  is  acute  hold  good  when  the  chronic  forms  of 
bulbar  paralysis  are  under  consideration.  Extra  -  medullary  lesions  are 
almost  alway8  unilateral,  and  are  further  characterised  by  paralysis  of  the 
trapezius  and  sterno-mastoid,  in  conjunction  with  similar  affection  of  the 
half  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  larynx  on  the  same  side. 

Prognosis. — In  acute  bulbar  paralysis  the  chief  danger  is  that  the  patient 
may  die  when  the  manifestationa  are  stili  acute ;  but  many  of  them  survive 
this  stage,  and  prognosis  then  becomes  much  better  than  in  the  chronic 
forms  of  bulbar  paralysi8,  for  even  complete  recovery  is  possible,  though 
rare,  while  some  improvement  results  in  aH  patients  that  do  not  succumb 
during  the  acute  stage.  Most  improvement  may  be  expected  when  the 
lesion  is  supra-nuclear,  and  least  when  the  nucleus  is  involved.  When  cases 
that  are  due  to  vascular  lesions  are  under  consideration,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  both  thrombosis  and  embolism  may  recur,  and  that  although 
recovery  may  result  after  one  atteick  a  fatal  issue  may  be  determined  by 
some  future  attack. 
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The  chronic  degenerative  fonn  of  bulbar  paralysis  alway8  terminates  in 
death,  and  that  usuallj  within  two  jears  from  the  onset  of  sjTnptoms. 
Extra-medullary  lesions  are  less  serious  than  intra-meduUarj,  and  owing  to 
the  possible  beneficial  influences  of  treatment  sjphilitic  affections  are  the 
least  serious.     Tumours  in  this  situation  are  usuallj  rapidly  fatal. 

Treatment, — In  cases  of  sudden  onset,  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  thrombosis  consequent  on  sjphilitic  arteritis  is  the  cause  of  the  bulbar 
sjmptoms,  energetic  treatment  by  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  ought 
to  be  adopted.  Apart  from  this  the  principal  things  to  be  attended  to  in 
acute  cases  are  the  feeding  of  the  patients  and  the  treatment  of  the  paraly8is 
that  remains  after  the  acute  stage  of  the  ilhiess  is  over.  When  the  patient 
is  unable  to  swallow  he  must  be  fed  by  the  nasal  tube.  The  paralysis  caUs 
for  no  special  treatment  when  the  lesion  is  supra-nuclear ;  but  when  it 
is  nuclear  or  infra-nuclear  the  muscles  atrophy,  therefore  the  constant 
current  ought  to  be  applied  daily  to  ali  the  afiected  parts.  Of  internal 
remedies  strychnia,  iron,  and  quinine  are  most  useful,  and  the  8trychnia 
may  be  given  with  advantage  by  subcutaneous  injection,  when  there  are 
indications  of  respiratory  or  cardiac  failure  during  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease. 

The  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  chronic  pro- 
gressive  bulbar  paralysi8  have  already  been  indicated  (see  p.  153).  In 
chronic  cases  in  which  the  lesion  is  infra-nuclear,  antisyphilitic  treatment 
by  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  has  to  be  relied  on,  in  the  hope  that 
the  condition  may  prove  to  be  syphilitic.  Similarly  in  children  cod-liver 
oil,  malt,  iron,  and  other  tonics  are  administered  owing  to  the  po8sibility 
that  a  tumour  may  be  tuberculous.  The  only  other  treatment  that  is 
possible  is  surgical  intervention  in  extra-medullary  tumours. 

IV.  Paralysis  with  Tremor  or  Ataxy 

DisSKMiNATBD  ScLEROSis. —  Definitiou, — A  disease  in  which  areas  of 
sclerosis  are  scattered  irregularly  throughout  the  nervous  sy8tem,  and  in 
which  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  are  a  combination  of  spastic  and 
at«udc  paraplegia,  loss  of  control  over  the  sphincters,  notably  that  of  the 
bladder,  weakness  with  intention  tremor  in  the  arms,  nystagmus,  optic 
nerve  atrophy,  and  scanning  speech. 

Etiology, — Hereditary  transmission  of  the  disease  has  only  been  very 
exceptionally  observed.  More  often  there  is  an  indirect  neuropathic  inherit- 
ance  in  the  form  of  some  other  nervous  disease  that  has  attacked  some  of 
the  patient's  ancestors.  Young  adults  are  most  commonly  affected  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  the 
disease  to  commence  later  than  forty.  Cases  have  been  described  in 
children,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  majority,  if  not  ali  that  were 
recorded  by  earlier  writers,  were  not  genuina  Owing  to  the  protracted 
course  of  the  malady  few  of  the  suspected  cases  came  to  autopsy  in  child- 
hood,  and  those  that  did,  and  that  were  supposed  to  establish  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease  in  children,  are  now  discredited.  Competent  observers  have, 
however,  since  recorded  cases  of  the  afifection  in  children,  and  in  some 
instances  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  symptonis  of  the  afifection  met  with 
in  adults  back  to  childhood  for  their  commencement.  One  sex  is  as  liable 
to  be  attacked  as  is  the  other,  though  in  the  statistics  of  dififerent  observers 
one  or  the  other  preponderates.  There  has  been  a  strong  tendency  among 
modern  writers  on  the  subject  to  regard  the  disease  as  due  to  the  action  of 
toxic  agents  on  the  nervous  system,  and  Oppenheim  considers  that  certain 
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occupations  where  people  are  impregnated  with  metallic  poisons,  notablj 
lead,  are  responsible  for  some  cases  of  the  disease.  Alcohol  bas  been  credited 
with  a  similar  influence.  But  in  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discover  anj 
evidence  of  such  intoxicatioii8  in  tbe  large  majoritj  of  people  atteicked,  some 
more  subtle  influence  probablj  underlies  the  pathologj,  even  in  those  cases 
where  toxic  agenta  are  accessorj  factors  in  causation. 

The  infective  fevers  have  been  supposed  to  supply  the  intoxication,  and 
prominent  among  those  suspected  of  this  have  been  enteric  fever,  influenza, 
and  malaria;  but  it  is  obviouslj  difficult  to  disprove  that  these  febrile 
illnesses  have  not  merelj  lighted  into  activitj  a  morbid  process  that  had  its 
inception  at  some  antecedent  period.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
cases  supposed  to  be  the  outcome  of  malaria  have  not  been  genuine,  but 
that  they  have  merelj  presented  a  group  of  nervous  sjmptoms,  consequent 
on  the  intoxication,  which  have  resembled  the  manifestations  of  disseminated 
sclerosis.  Eheumatism  and  pneumonia  have  each  preceded  the  appearance 
of  the  disease  in  a  few  cases,  and  some  observers  have  attempted  to  establish 
an  etiological  relationship  between  sjphilis  and  disseminated  sclerosis,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  justification  for  this. 

The  antecedent  disease  may  be  some  affection  of  the  nervous  sjstem, 
most  often  some  form  of  myelitis.  Blows  and  injuries  have  been  regarded 
as  causes,  as  have  exposure  to  cold  and  chills,  indeed  some  observers  have 
considered  the  latter  influences  as  the  most  common  causes  of  the  maladj. 
It  is,  however,  obviouslj  difficult  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  trauma  or 
cold  only  serve  to  stimulate  into  activitj  some  pre-existing  though  dormant 
morbid  conditiou,  The  same  may  be  said  of  fatigue,  which  probably  only 
serves  to  intensify  phenomena  that  really  existed,  though  they  had  not  been 
previously  noticed  The  same  relationship  exists  between  disseminated 
sclerosis  and  emotion;  moreover,  any  of  these  influences  are  capable  of 
causing  relapses,  or  may  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  disease.  So,  too,  the 
first  manifestations  of  the  malady  have  been  observed  during  pregnancy,  and 
it  is  certain  that  pregnancy  and  parturition  exercise  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  the  course  of  disseminated  sclerosis. 

Morhid  Anatomy, — Patches  of  sclerosis  are  scattered  at  random  through- 
out  the  nervous  system,  any  part  of  which  is  liable  to  be  attacked,  though 
there  appears  to  be  a  predilection  for  certain  regions.  The  areas  of  sclerosis 
are  usually  found  both  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  though  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases  that  have  been  recorded  it  is  possible  that  the  disease  wa8 
really  limited  to  the  brain  or  cord,  and  that  islets  of  sclerosis  were  not  over- 
looked  in  the  part  supposed  to  be  unaffected.  The  peripheral  nerves 
would  appear  to  be  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked ;  but  they  have  not 
received  the  same  amount  of  careful  examination  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  central  nervous  system,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  future  investigations 
may  prove  that  the  peripheral  nerves  do  not  enjoy  the  immunity  that  has 
been  supposed. 

Although  the  whole  nervous  system  is  liable  to  be  attacked  there  are 
certain  seats  of  election  ;  thus,  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  the  white  matter 
of  the  centrum  ovale,  and  the  gray  matter  of  the  basal  ganglia,  are  much 
more  often  invaded  than  is  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex.  In  the  spinal 
cord  the  patches  of  sclerosis  are  most  plentiful  in  the  white  matter,  and 
invasion  of  the  gray  matter  is  less  frequently  seen,  though  it  does  occur,  and 
an  island  of  sclerosis  may  be  even  limited  to  the  gray  matter  in  some  part 
of  the  cord.  The  cerebellum  is,  as  a  rule,  less  afTected  than  other  parts  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  and,  as  in  the  čase  of  the  cerebrum,  the  white 
matter  is  more  often  attacked  than  the  gray  cortex.    No  parts  are  respected 
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in  the  crus,  pons,  and  meduUa  oblongata,  where  the  sclerotic  areas  are 
scattered  at  random  through  the  gray  and  white  matter. 

We  possess  verjr  little  deiinite  Information  with  regard  to  the  peripheral 
nervous  8y8tem,  except  in  so  far  as  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves  and  spinal 
nerve  roots  are  concerned.  Sclerosis  may  invade  the  nucleus  of  a  nerve  or 
its  fibres  in  their  intra-medullary  course,  or  after  they  have  left  the  central 
nervous  8y8tem.  Any  of  the  cranial  nerves  may  be  thus  affected,  though 
the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves  are  most  commonly  attacked.  They  have, 
however,  been  found  int8W3t  when  other  cranial  nerves  have  been  invaded. 
In  the  čase  of  the  optic  nerves  the  patches  of  sclerosis  may  occur  in  some 
part  of  the  nerve  itself,  or  in  the  tract  or  chiasma. 

Both  motor  and  sensory  spinal  nerve  roots  may  show  changes,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  cauda  equina  have  been  found  degenerated,  so  that  it  is  possible 
that  more  systematic  examination  of  the  peripheral  nerves  will  reveal 
changes  in  them  also. 

As  seen  with  the  unaided  eye,  before  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  have 
been  placed  in  a  preservative  fluid,  the  islands  of  sclerosis  are  of  a  warm 
gray  colour,  or  they  are  reddish  gray  or  brown,  and  they  have  a  peculiar 
translucent  appearance ;  indeed,  they  may  be  quite  gelatinous  looking. 
They  vary  in  size  from  quite  minute  islets  up  to  patches  two  or  more 
centimetres  in  diameter,  and  they  appear  to  be  sharply  demarcated  from 
the  surrounding  healthy  tissues.  These  areas  of  sclerosis  may  be  seen  on 
the  extemal  surface  of  the  part  affected,  or  they  may  be  only  revealed  on 
section. 

Microscopical  examination  may  confirm  the  impresaion  received  on 
macroscopic  examination,  that  the  transition  from  normal  to  abnormal 
structure  is  abrupt,  but  in  other  cases  the  transition  is  seen  to  be  gradual. 
The  former  state  of  things  is  especially  liable  to  be  seen  at  the  lateral  limits 
of  an  area  of  sclerosis  which  affects  a  tract  of  parallel  fibres,  wherea8  the 
ends  of  such  a  patch  may  show  a  gradual  transition  from  healthy  to  morbid 
structure. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the  disease  is  the  remarkable 
power  of  resistance  shown  by  the  axis  cylinder8,  for  even  when  the  myelin 
sheaths  of  the  nerve  fibres  are  completely  destroyed,  the  axis  cylinder8,  as  a 
rule,  remain  inteict.  This  escape  of  the  axi8  cylinders  has  been  supposed  to 
explain  the  stili  more  remarkable  fact  that  secondary  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  element  does  not  occur,  except  very  rarely,  and  then  limited,  as  a 
rule,  to  a  very  short  distance  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  patch 
of  sclerosis  which  causes  it.  Thus  sclerotic  tissue  may  interrupt  the  various 
long  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  other  parts  of  the  central  nervous  sy8tem, 
without  any  ascending  or  descending  degeneration  resulting. 

The  celi  bodies  of  the  neurones  also  escape  until  late  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  as  a  rule,  and  much  sclerosis  may  exist  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood without  the  cells  themselves  showing  any  evidence  of  structural 
change.  The  escape  of  this  part  of  the  peripheral  motor  neurones,  in  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  explains  why  muscular  atrophy  and  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  are  so  rarely  met  with  in  disseminated  sclerosis. 

There  is  marked  proliferation  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  large  numbers 
of  glia  cells  are,  as  a  rule,  seen ;  the  dense  mass  of  fibrils  are  arranged  longi- 
tudinally  when  they  occur  in  nerve  tracts  of  parallel  fibres,  but  they  form  a 
feltwork  of  interlacing  fibrils  when  seen  in  the  gray  matter,  and  the  central 
part  of  such  a  mass  is  dense,  while  a  loose  me8hwork  is  seen  at  the  peri- 
phery  where  the  connective- tissue  fibrils  radiate  in  aH  directions,  and 
insinuate  themselves  between  the  nerve  elements.     In  the  earlier  stages  of 
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the  morbid  procesa  there  is  marked  celi  proliferation,  but  little  evidence  of 
librillary  structure,  while,  when  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  the  glia  cella 
are  more  separated,  and  the  meshwork  of  flbres  becomes  more  evident.  The 
oldest  areas  may  appear  homogeneous,  and,  in  addition  to  the  elementa 
alreadj  described,  they  may  contain  large  spider  cella  whose  processes  form 
a  meshwork  the  interstices  of  which  are  homogeneous  in  appearance. 

The  blood-vessels  remain  normal  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  their 
vralls  are  thickened,  and  the  perivascular  spaces  maj  be  dilated.  The 
vessels  are  said  to  be  narrowed,  and  even  thrombosed  in  some  cases.  The 
capillaries  may  be  increased  in  numbers,  and  they  may  be  engorged,  ao  that 
white  blood  cella  escape  into  th«  surrounding  tissues,  and  even  small 
haemorrhagea  may  occur. 

Such  alight  thickeninga  or  adheaiona  of  the  pia  mater  aa  may  oocur  are 
clearly  secondar}^  to  affection  of  the  nerve  elementa. 

Patholo(fy. — There  ia  little  that  ia  certain  and  much  that  ia  debatable 
with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  diaaeminated  acleroais.  We  are  not  yet  in 
a  position  to  decide  how  the  disease  originates,  nor  are  we  able  to  8ay 
whether  the  morbid  process  is  primarily  interstitial,  or  whether  the  nerve 
elements  succiimb  first.  The  former  is  the  view  that  is  most  widely 
accepted,  and  some  observers  indeed  regard  the  disease  as  a  form  of  chronic 
myelitis ;  others,  however,  hold  that  a  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  elementa  occura  firat,  and  that  the  hyperplaaia  of  the  interatitial 
tiaaue  ia  aecondary  to  thia,  a  view  that  accorda  well  with  the  growing  belief 
that  the  morbid  changea  are  induced  by  the  action  of  a  toxic  agent.  Moie- 
over,  it  haa  been  auggeated  that  a  proliferation  of  interatitial  tiaaue,  initiated 
in  thia  way,  may,  by  ita  extenaion,  lead  to  aecondary  deatruction  of  the 
nerve  elementa  outaide  the  original  atarting-point  of  the  morbid  proceaa  in 
each  afifected  area.  Another  hypotheaia  ia  that  the  morbid  changea  are 
secondary  to  affection  of  the  blood- veaaela ;  but  it  aeema  more  probable  that 
the  altered  atate  of  the  veaaela  and  the  morbid  changea  in  the  nerve 
elementa  are  due  to  a  common  cauae.  Tet  another  auggeation  that  haa 
been  made  ia  that  the  morbid  procesa  ia  a  multiple  glioaia,  which  dependa 
on  congenital  influencea,  but  that  although  eaaentially  endogenoua,  the 
impetua  to  disturbance  may  be  due  to  some  exogenous  cause  such  aa  au 
acute  diaease  or  a  trauma. 

Symptoms. — Although  the  diaeaae  ia  eaaentially  cerebro-apinal,  and  there 
is  little  to  vvarrant  the  diatinction  of  a  cerebral  aa  oppoaed  to  a  spinal  form, 
yet  in  its  clinical  manifeatationa  symptoms  due  to  affection  of  one  part  of 
the  central  nerve  axis  may  dominate  the  clinical  picture ;  when  this  is  so 
it  is  much  more  common  to  find  that  the  symptoms  indicate  an  affection  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  not  the  brain,  for,  aa  a  rule,  when  cerebral  aymptom8 
are  pronounced,  there  are  alao  indicationa  of  affection  of  the  apinal  cord. 

The  mode  of  onaet  and  aubaequent  courae  of  the  illneaa  preaent  great 
variations,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  caaea  the  moet  conatant  aymptom  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  established  disease  is  paraplegia,  in  which  the  weak- 
ness  is  associated  with  spasticity,  and  it  may  be  also  ataxy.  Many  casea 
begin  in  thia  way,  and  the  only  diagnoaia  warranted  by  the  phyaic6d  aigna 
at  thia  atage  ia  "  primary  lateral  acleroaia "  where  8paaticity  exiata  alone, 
and  "  ataxic  paraplegia "  when  ataxy  ia  added.  In  either  caae,  however, 
other  phenomena  8ub8equently  appear  which  establish  the  diagnosis  of 
disseminated  sclerosia. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  caaea,  although  aome  form  of  paraplegia  ia 
commonly  present  when  the  patient  firat  comea  under  obaervation,  there  ia 
a  hi8tory  of  some  antecedent  manifeatation  of  the  diaeaae,  of  which  there 
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may  stili  be  tangible  evidence,  or  which  may  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Indeed,  these  8ymptx)m8  are  so  fleeting  that  they  are  commonly  regarded  as 
"  hy8terical,"  more  especially  when  women  are  attacked  in  this  way,  and 
when  phy8ical  or  mental  shock  has  immediately  preceded  the  appearance  of 
the  8ymptom8.  Loss  of  sight  in  one  eye,  diplopia,  and  aphonia  are  some  of 
the  evanescent  symptoms  that  have  been  noticeA  So,  too,  some  part  may 
be  affected  by  numbness,  or  some  other  subjective  sensation  such  as  "  cold- 
ness,"  "  deadness,"  or  "  pins  and  needles."  Probably  the  most  common  of 
the  evanescent  symptoms  is,  however,  loss  of  motor  power  in  one  or  more 
limbs,  while  in  exceptional  cases  convulsions  occur. 

The  great  feature  of  this  type  of  the  disease  is  that  these  early  symptoms 
may  entirely  pass  away,  but  they  return  in  the  same  or  different  form,  and 
with  similar  abruptness,  at  some  subsequent  period;  or,  without  wholly 
clearing  up,  they  may  lessen  and  may  remain  in  abeyance  for  months  or 
years.  Even  where  recovery  is  supposed  to  have  taken  plače,  close  interro- 
gation  will  often  elicit  that  sight  has  been  a  little  defective  at  times ;  that 
diplopia  has  occasionally  been  noticed ;  that  the  patient  has  limped  when 
tired,  or  that  from  time  to  time  she  has  been  a  little  hysterical  in  manner. 
These  are  sure  indications  that  there  is  but  a  temporary  lull,  and  that  the 
disease  will  certainly  burst  into  activity  again  at  some  future  period,  neiir 
or  remote,  when  the  same  symptoms  may  return  in  more  pronounced  form, 
or  new  symptoms  may  arise.  Fresh  activity  of  the  morbid  process  may 
occur  without  obvious  exciting  cause  in  some  cases ;  while  in  others  it  can 
be  clearly  traced  to  some  debiUtating  influence  such  as  pregnancy  and  par- 
turition,  some  form  of  acute  illness,  privation,  exposure  to  cold,  traumatism, 
or  mental  shock.  Even  when  the  symptoms  are  in  the  main  progressive, 
there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  periodicity,  transient  improvements  being 
followed  by  renewed  8W3tivity  of  the  disease.  Many  such  remissions  may 
occur  before  death,  and,  although  this  event  may  be  delayed  for  a  great 
many  years,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  this  disease  terminates. 

The  classical  symptoms  of  the  established  disease  are  spastic  paraplegia 
with  or  without  ataxy  added,  exaggerated  tendon  jerks,  some  defect  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder,  intention  tremor,  which  may  be  more  widespread, 
but  which  is  usually  most  pronounced  in  the  upper  limbs;  nystagmu8, 
optic  nerve  atrophy,  scanning  utterance  and  psychical  disturbances,  notably 
of  an  emotional  character.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  ali  of 
these  symptoms  are  present  in  every  čase  of  the  disease,  or  that  the  absence 
of  any  of  them  nece8sarily  militates  against  the  diagnosis.  It  would,  for 
example,  be  as  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  diagnosis  of  disseminated 
sclerosis  is  not  warranted  in  the  absence  of  nystagmus,  as  to  imagine  that 
the  diagnosis  of  tabes  is  not  justified  if  the  pupil  reaction  to  light  is  pre- 
served.  Nevertheless,  most  if  not  ali  of  the  symptoms  that  have  just  been 
narrated,  as  a  rule,  appear  before  the  disease  has  completed  its  course. 

So  varied  are  the  manifestations  of  this  ubiquitous  disease  that  it  will 
be  of  greater  advantage  to  consider  the  individual  symptoms  in  detail  than 
to  attempt  to  sketch  a  clinical  picture  that  will  be  suited  to  ali  cases. 

Psi/chical  State, — The  patients  are  commonly  emotional,  and  laugh 
immoderately,  or  cry  without  adequate  cause.  Later  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  their  manner  may  suggest  a  state  of  wellbeing  that  is  not  justified 
by  the  physical  condition,  while  stili  later  they  may  become  fatuous,  and 
may  ultimately  sink  into  a  state  of  dementia. 

Speech, — True  aphasic  defects  are  very  rare,  but  speech  is  conmiouly 
altered  in  a  characteristic  manner  that  has  been  variously  described  af> 
''  scanning,"  "  syllabic,"  or  "  staccato."     Word8  are  spoken  slowly,  and  with 
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pauses  between  the  different  sjllables,  each  of  which  is  undulj  accentuated ; 
but  the  end  of  the  word  may  be  slurred  over,  and  word8  may  be  undulj 
separated  from  each  other.  The  disease  may,  however,  reach  a  stage  wheii 
other  sjmptoms  make  the  diagnosis  clear,  and  yet  speech  niay  not  be 
atlected.  The  voice  is  commonly  monotonous,  and  it  may  be  tremulous,  or 
it  may  be  nasal  in  quality  owing  to  paraly8i8  of  the  palate,  or  various 
degrees  of  aphonia  may  be  met  with.  The  lirst  words  of  a  sentence  may 
be  spoken  better  than  those  towards  the  end  of  it,  as  the  muscles  concemed 
with  speech  and  respiration  in  common  with  other  muscles  in  this  disease 
are  ea8ily  fatigued. 

Ocular  Phenomena, — Defects  of  vision  are  common,  and  these  may  or 
may  not  be  attended  with  changes  that  can  be  detected  in  the  optic  nerves 
on  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  Loss  of  sight  may  be  one  of  the  earliest 
symptom8,  and  may  be  rapid  or  even  sudden  in  ouset,  while  in  its  subse- 
quent  course  remissions  may  occur  in  the  way  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
many  symptoms  in  this  disease.  Sight  is  usually  only  defective  in  one  eye 
at  first,  and  vision  may  remain  good  in  the  other  eye  for  years.  But  in 
such  long-standing  cases  changes  can  be  seen  in  both  discs  on  ophthal- 
moscopic examination,  though  they  are  only  slight  on  the  side  on  which 
vision  is  not  afifected.  The  optic  discs  b^me  pale,  one  eye  is  affected 
before  the  other,  and  the  temporal  half  of  the  disc  is  most  commonly 
attacked  when  the  change  is  partiaL  The  appearances  are  due  to  simple 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nen^es,  which  is  the  usual  condition  met  with ;  but 
some  observers  have  described  slight  optic  neuritis  in  a  few  casea  There 
may  be  amblyopic  defects  of  vision,  and  even  concentric  limitation  of  the 
field,  and  yet  the  ophthalmoscope  may  reveal  no  change  in  the  optic  nerve, 
a  state  of  things  probably  due  to  retrobulbar  aflection  of  the  nerve.  On 
the  other  hand  the  disc  may  be  pale,  and  yet  the  acuity  of  vision  may  be 
normal;  indeed  such  pallor  may  precede  any  defect  of  vision  for  many 
year8.  Central  scotoma  for  colours,  and  concentric  limitation  of  the  visual 
fields  are  met  with  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases. 

Nystagmus  is  the  most  common  affection  of  the  ocular  muscles,  though 
it  is  not  present  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases ;  it  is  most  frequently 
horizontal,  but  may  be  vertical,  rotatory,  or  of  mixed  form.  The  ny8tagmu8 
may  be  spontaneous,  but  more  often  it  is  only  evoked  on  voluntary  move- 
ment  of  the  eyes,  in  which  čase  it  is  more  commonly  evoked  by  lateral 
movements  than  when  the  patient  looks  up  or  down.  Both  eye8  are 
usually  atlected,  though  the  nystagmus  may  be  dissimilar  in  the  two  ;  and 
in  rare  instances  it  afiects  one  eye  alone ;  it  may  only  appear  when  the 
eye8  are  turned  to  one  side,  or  it  may  then  be  more  pronounced  than  when 
they  are  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Paralysis  of  ocular  muscles  occurs  in  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  cases, 
and  though  defect  of  this  kind  may  be  present  when  the  patient  comes 
under  observation,  in  many  cases  there  is  only  a  history  of  it,  as  diplopia  or 
squint  once  present  has  disappeared  The  palsies  are  commonly  of  central 
origin,  and  conjugate  turning  of  the  eyes  to  one  side  and  convergence  are 
most  often  defective.  Of  isolated  affections  of  the  ocular  nerves  paralysi8 
of  the  sixth  is  the  most  frequent,  though  the  third  may  be  similarly  afifected, 
and  the  fourth  occasionally  suffers  alone.  The  pupils  are  usually  equal  and 
react  normally ;  but  they  may  \ye  unequal,  and,  exceptionally,  they  do  not 
respond  to  light  or  on  accommodation,  the  latter  being  the  more  common 
defect. 

Motor  Disarders. — In  addition  to  the  disturbances  of  speech  and  the 
defects  of  the  ocular  muscles,  motor  disorders  occur  in  the  trunk  and  limbs. 
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The  most  characteristic  of  these  is  a  peculiar  jerky  tremor  that  appears 
when  a  voluntary  movement  is  made,  and  which  ceases  wheii  the  muscles 
are  brought  to  rest  again.  This  intention  tremor  consists  in  a  to-and-fro 
jerking,  which  is  8lowly  rhjthmical,  and  which  increases  in  range  towards 
the  completion  of  some  voluntary  act.  It  is  most  often  seen  in  the  arma, 
and  majr  be  so  violent  that  a  glass  of  water  cannot  be  raised  to  the  lips 
without  its  being  spilled ;  so  too  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  control  the 
tremor  sufficientlj  to  be  able  to  touch  the  point  of  the  noše,  or  some  other 
objeet.  In  slight  cases  the  tremor  is  only  observed  towards  the  completion 
of  some  such  act,  and  it  is  much  smaller  in  range.  Siniilar  unsteadiness 
maj  be  seen  in  the  neck  muscles,  so  that  the  head  shakes  as  long  as  it  is 
supported  on  the  shoulders,  but  ali  tremor  ceases  immediatelj  the  head  is 
allowed  to  rest  on  a  pillow.  Tremor  of  the  trunk  may  be  observed  when 
the  patient  is  sitting  or  standing,  and  tremor  may  be  so  pronounced  in  the 
lower  extremities  that  standing  becomes  impossible.  The  facial  muscles 
miy  be  similarly  aflected,  the  nystagmus  is  of  this  character,  and  even  the 
vocal  cords  may  present  the  same  defect,  which  may  be  evidenced  by  a 
tremulous  character  of  the  voice,  and  which  may  be  seen  on  laryngoscopic 
examination. 

Motor  paraly8is  is  a  constant  feature  of  the  disease ;  but  the  degree  and 
distribution  of  the  motor  weakness  varies  greatly  in  diflerent  cases ;  more- 
over,  remissions  and  eiacerbations  occur  in  the  same  patient,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  malady.  It  is  not  common  for  severe 
paralysis  to  result ;  ali  movements  can  usually  be  performed,  though  in  a 
8low  and  feeble  way,  and  fatigue  is  as  a  rule  readily  induced.  The  lower 
eitremities  are  most  often  affected,  but  the  arms  are  almost  as  frequently 
involved.  In  the  former  the  weakness  is  combined  with  spasticity,  and  in 
the  latter  with  intention  tremor — a  combination  that  is  also  present  in  the 
neck,  and  which  probably  accounts  for  the  speech  defect  in  disseminated 
sclerosis.  Palsies  also  occur  in  the  distribution  of  cranial  nerves,  so  that  in 
addition  to  afifection  of  the  ocular  muscles,  those  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve, 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  tongue,  palate,  and  vocal  cords  may  ali  suffer. 

GaiU — There  may  be  inability  to  stand  or  walk,  but  when  progression  is 
possible  the  gait  is  most  often  paretic,  and  there  is  some  spasticity  and 
ataxy  as  well ;  either  of  the  added  factors  may  be  the  prominent  feature,  so 
that  the  gait  may  be  mainly  spastic,  or  markedly  ataxic.  When  there  is 
ataxy  it  may  be  of  the  form  seen  in  tabes,  in  which  the  feet  are  raised  too 
high  and  the  heels  are  stamped  to  the  ground,  or  the  inco-ordinatiou  may  be 
more  of  the  character  of  that  seen  in  cerebellar  disease.  The  two  limbs  may 
be  affected  differently,  or  only  one  may  show  any  defect  at  first,  and  rapid 
variations  may  occur  in  the  gait  as  in  other  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Muscular  Rigidity, — The  muscles  commonly  become  spastic,  especially 
those  of  the  lower  limbs,  though  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  also 
show  some  evidence  of  this.  Extensor  spasm  preponderates  in  the  lower 
extreniities  at  first,  but  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  flexors  gain  the 
ascendency,  so  that  the  heels  may  be  pressed  against  the  nates,  and  limbs 
become  fixed  in  this  position  in  a  state  of  contracture. 

Tendon  Jerks, — The  tendon  jerks  are  as  a  rule  increased,  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  it  may  even  be  possible  to  evoke  an  active  jaw- 
jerk.    Ankle  clonus  is  commonly  present. 

Sensory  drfects  are  usually  present  in  some  form.  A  feeling  of  giddiness 
is  common,  and  may  be  more  or  less  persistent,  or  it  may  only  occur  in 
paroxy8ms;  the  quieter  the  patient  can  remain,  the  greater  the  freedom 
from  giddiness,  as  movement  of  any  kind  aggravates  the  condition.     Head- 
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ache  and  pain  in  the  back  may  be  troublesome  sjmptoms,  and  cramp-like 
pains  may  occur  in  the  limbs,  and  cause  the  patient  much  sufTering ;  but 
lancinating  pains,  girdle  sensations,  and  gastric  crises  are  rare.  Subjective 
sensations  of  numbness  and  the  like  are  common  in  the  parts  presided  over 
by  both  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  though  the  hands  and  feet  are  the  parts 
most  frequently  affected  in  this  way.  Although  a  subjective  feeling  of 
numbness  may  be  pronounced  it  may  not  be  possible  to  detect  any  objective 
blunting  of  sensibility  in  the  part;  but  when  discovered,  anaesthesia  is 
usually  most  marked  in  the  hands  and  feet.  Some  anaesthesia  is  more 
commonly  present  than  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  it  is  subject  to  such 
great  variations  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  often  escapes  detection. 
Although  permanent  ansesthesia  may  occur,  a  part  that  shows  distinct  blunt- 
ing of  sensibility  at  one  time  may  appear  to  be  quite  sesthetic  on  another 
occasion.  There  may  be  blunting  of  sensibility  to  ali  forms  of  impressions, 
or  there  may  be  more  difficulty  in  appreciating  one  form  of  stimulus  than 
another.  Hemianfesthesia  may  be  present,  and  may  be  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  disease,  or  it  may  be  an  added  hysterical  phenomenon. 

There  may  be  considerable  disturbance  of  the  muscular  sense,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  blunting  of  cutaneous  8ensibility,  so  that  Bom- 
berg's  sign  may  be  well  marked  when  the  patient  stands  with  the  feet 
together  and  the  eyes  closed. 

Superficial  Reflexe8. — The  most  important  change  that  occurs  in  con- 
nection  with  the  superficial  reflexes  is  that  on  stimulation  of  the  soles  of 
the  feet  the  toes  extend  instead  of  flexing  as  they  do  in  the  normal  indi- 
\'iduaL  This  phenomenon,  which  indicates  afifection  of  the  pyramidal  fibres, 
is  commonly  seen  in  disseminated  sclerosis.  Some  observers  attach  import- 
ance  to  absence  of  the  abdominal  reilexes  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  as  it  is  said 
that  these  reflexes  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  dis- 
seminated sclerosis. 

Sphiiicters, — Slight  loss  of  control  over  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  is 
commonly  an  early  8ymptoni,  and  may  only  amount  to  some  precipitancy 
of  micturition  or  hesitation  at  the  commencement  of  the  act ;  but  in  other 
cases  the  defect  is  more  marked ;  and  there  may  also  be  a  little  weakness 
of  the  anal  sphincter.  Severe  affection  of  the  sphincters,  leading  to  com- 
plete  loss  of  control  over  the  bladder  and  rectum,  does  not  usually  occur 
until  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Sezual  Disturhances. — There  may  be  some  loss  of  sexual  power  early  in 
the  course  of  the  affection,  but  in  other  cases  there  is  increased  excitability. 

Vaso-motoT  and  trophic  disturhances,  though  not  frequent,  are  more 
common  than  is  generally  supposed.  Some  oedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles 
may  appear  early,  and,  though  most  noticeable  when-  the  limbs  are  depen- 
dent,  it  may  persist  in  some  degree  when  the  limbs  are  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  phenomena  that  constitute  erythromelalgia  are  present  in 
some  cases,  in  others  bleb-like  blisters  appear  on  the  skin,  whilst  in  others 
swelling  of  joints  has  been  observed,  notably  the  small  joints  of  the  hands 
and  feet.  The  surface  temperature  may  be  lowered  in  some  part,  as  for 
instance  a  limb,  and  there  may  be  sweating  of  the  part.  Bedsores  belong 
to  the  final  stiiges  of  the  disease,  \vhen  absolute  loss  of  control  over  the 
sphincters  is  common,  and  contributes  to  their  production.  The  hair  is  said 
to  fall  out  in  some  cases,  and  trophic  changes  may  occur  in  the  nails. 
Atrophy  of  muscles  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases,  but  this  is  rare. 

Palpitation,  dyspncea,  and  the  api)earance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  have 
Ijeen  attributed  to  the  occuiTence  of  patches  of  sclerosis  in  the  medulla 
oblongata. 
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Diagnosis. — There  is  no  difficultj  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis  in  a 
čase  of  disseminated  sclerosis,  in  which  the  manifestations  conform  to  the 
classical  account  of  the  affection;  but  veiy  great  difficultj  is  commonly 
experienced  in  recognising  the  aberrant  cases  which  form  so  large  a  propor- 
tion  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  the  disease. 

Hysteria. — No  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  sjstem  is  so  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  hjsteria  as  is  disseminated  sclerosis  in  its  early  stage,  and  in 
no  organic  affection  is  the  structural  basis  so  commonly  obscured  by  added 
hjsterical  phenomena,  so  that  the  detection  of  hysterical  stigmata  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  an  organic  substratum.  Both  affections  occur 
most  frequently  in  young  adults,  the  onset  of  both  may  be  intimately 
related  to  some  mental  shock  or  physical  injury,  which  may  be  of  an  insig- 
nificant  character.  Intention  tremor  has  been  described  in  hysteria,  as  has 
nystagmu8,  though  there  ought  to  be  little  likelihood  of  mistaking  for  true 
nystagmus  the  jerky  unsteadiness  of  the  eyes  which  occurs  in  hy8teria,  and 
which  is  commonly  associated  with  blinking  movements  of  the  lids.  In 
attempts  to  differentiate  the  two  affections,  the  value  of  the  ophthalmoscope 
cannot  be  overrated,  for  the  detection  of  structural  changes  in  the  optic 
nerves  places  the  organic  nature  of  the  disease  beyond  doubt.  True 
nystagmus  and  affection  of  the  sphincters  are  also  valuable  indications  of 
the  organic  character  of  the  affection,  as  are  ankle  clonus,  and  exten8or 
response  as  the  plantar  reflex. 

Primary  Spastic  Faraplegia. — In  that  some  cases  of  disseminated  sclerosis 
present  spastic  paraplegia  as  their  earliest  and  only  manifestation,  for  a 
time,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  decide  at  this  stage  whether  8ymptoms 
of  the  more  widespread  disease  will  supervene  later.  The  subsequent  course 
of  the  čase  can  alone  reveal  its  real  nature.  In  watching  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  other  symptonis,  čare  must  be  exercised  not  to  mistake  for  the 
intention  tremor  and  nystagmus  of  disseminated  sclerosis  a  slight  unsteadi- 
ness in  the  upper  limbs,  and  a  little  nystagmoid  jerking  which  may  super- 
vene, in  association  with  increased  activity  of  the  arm-jerks,  in  cases  of 
spastic  paraplegia,  presumably  due  to  myelitis  limited  to  the  caudal  half  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

Ataadc  Paraplegia. — Much  of  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  spastic 
paraplegia  applies  to  this  affection  also,  for  many  cases  of  disseminated 
sclerosis  come  under  observation  at  a  stage  when  the  only  manifestations 
present  are  those  which  characterise  ataxic  paraplegia;  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  čase  can  therefore  alone  definitely  determine  the  diagnosis. 
The  large  majority  of  such  cases  ultimately  prove  to  be  disseminated 
sclerosis. 

Suhacute  corribined  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  in  its  earUer  stages 
is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  the  paraplegic  form  of  disseminated 
sclerosis  in  its  early  stage ;  but  combined  degeneration  of  the  cord  is  much 
the  more  probable  when  the  affection  is  symmetrical,  and  ali  four  limbs  8how 
signs  of  spasticity  and  ataxy.  The  patients  are  U8ually  older  than  those 
most  commonly  affected  by  disseminated  sclerosis,  functional  manifestations 
are  absent,  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  any  tendency  to  remission  of  symptoms, 
although  slight  nystagmoid  jerkings  may  occur,  pronounced  nystagmus  is 
never  seen,  and  the  sphincters  rarely  suffer  so  early  as  in  disseminated 
sclerosis,  although  they  become  completely  paralysed  sooner.  Anaemia  is 
frequently  a  prominent  8ymptom,  as  is  irregular  pyrexia. 

Hereditarg  Ataxy, — The  cases  of  disseminated  sclerosis  that  have  been 
described  in  children  have  to  be  distinguished  from  Friedreich's  ataxy. 
The  occurrence  of  the  disea,se  in  more  than  one  member  of  a  faniily,  absence 
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of  the  knee-jerks,  and  the  presence  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  and 
pes  cavus  serve  tx)  distinguish  these  cases  from  disseminated  sclerosia  It 
may  be  more  difficult  to  discriminate  between  cerebellar  heredo-ataxy  and 
(lisseminated  sclerosis  in  that  this  fonn  of  ataxy  does  not  become  manifest 
until  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30.  The  affection  of  more  than  one 
member  of  a  family  also  serves  as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases. 

Tahes. — When  motor  weakne8S  is  pronounced  and  ataxy  slight,  a  little 
čare  may  be  needed  to  distinguish  a  čase  of  tabes.  Failure  of  the  pupil  to 
respond  to  light  is  an  important  point  in  diagnosis,  as  is  absence  of  the 
knee-jerks,  in  that  these  defects  are  so  rare  in  disseminated  sclerosis.  The 
patients  are  usually  older,  there  is  commonly  a  history  of  lightning  pains, 
there  is  more  frequently  difficulty  in  passing  water  rather  than  loss  of 
control  over  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  and  blunting  of  sensibility  is  more 
pronounced  and  persistent. 

Oeneral  parcUi/sis  of  the  insane  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the 
patients  are  as  a  rule  older.  Moreover,  there  is  commonly  an  antecedent 
history  of  syphilis,  dementia  is  more  pronounced,  and  is  often  preceded  by 
men  tal  exaltatiou,  whereas  dementia  only  occurs  late  in  the  course  of  dis- 
seminated sclerosis,  and  beyond  a  manner  suggesting  a  state  of  wellbeing 
that  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  patient's  physical  condition,  there  is  no 
exaltation. 

Cerebro-spinal  8yphilis  may  give  rise  to  manifestations  that  resemble 
those  produced  by  disseminated  sclerosis,  but  nystagmus,  intention  tremor, 
and  scanning  speech  are  wanting,  while  sensory  symptoms,  including  those 
which  suggest  that  the  meninges  are  involved,  are  much  more  prominent, 
and  paralysis  of  cranial  nerves,  hemiplegia,  and  dementia  are  ali  more  com- 
mon.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  doubt  may  be  only  dispelled  by  the 
results  of  anti8yphilitic  treatment. 

Pseudo-sclerosis. — Cases  of  this  kind  have  not  been  met  with  frequently 
enough  to  make  them  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  diagnosis  of  disseminated 
sclerosis.  The  clinical  pictures  of  the  two  affections  are,  however,  closely 
similar;  but  no  structural  lesions  have  been  found  in  cases  of  pseudo- 
sclerosis  adequate  to  explain  the  clinical  symptoms  (see  p.  169). 

Cerebral  IHplegia.—JeTky  inco-ordination  of  the  limbs,  nystagmus,  and 
spinal  defect  may  make  some  of  these  cases  resemble  disseminated  sclerosis ; 
but  the  fact  that  symptom8  date  from  birth,  or  from  early  childhood,  serve 
to  suggest  their  real  nature,  and  the  courses  of  the  two  diseases  are  so 
different  that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  extend  the  observations  over  any 
great  length  of  tirne  before  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

Intra-cranial  Tumours, — In  cases  in  which  the  tumour  is  situated  in 
the  cerebellum,  crus,  or  pons,  the  inco-ordination  of  movement  that  results 
may  be  mistaken  for  that  produced  by  disseminated  sclerosis,  while  a  patch 
of  sclerosis  in  the  cerebellum  or  in  one  of  its  peduncles  may  give  rise  to 
svmptoms  simulating  tumour  in  these  situations.  Pressure  signs,  such  as 
headache,  vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis  are  rarely  wanting  in  cases  of  tumour, 
whereas  such  symptoms  are  not  prominent  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  and 
although  optic  neuritis  is  said  to  occur,  in  some  cases,  a  condition  of  choked 
disc  is  never  seen. 

Paralf/sis  Agitans, — Patients  affected  by  this  disease  bxq  usually  much 
older,  the  tremor  is  constant  during  repose,  and  may  cease  on  voluntarj 
movement,  it  is  always  regular,  even  if  extensive  in  range.  The  high- 
pitched  piping  voice,  the  mask-like  face,  and  the  fixed  attitude  ali  combine 
to  make  the  diagnosis  simple. 

Toxic  tremors  only  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  tremor  of  dis- 
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seminated  sclerosis,  and  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  are  present  during 
repose  the  other  sjmptoms  of  disseminated  sclerosis  are  wanting.  It  is 
conceivable  that  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  with  much  tremor  and  nystag- 
moid  twitching8  of  the  ejeballs  may  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  dis- 
seminated sclerosis ;  but  the  tremor  is  fine  and  rapid,  and  affects  the  tongue 
as  well  as  the  hands  ;  it  is  lessened  by  the  administration  of  stimulants  and 
aggravated  when  they  are  withheld.  The  subjects  of  luercurial  tremor  are 
usually  in  an  advanced  stage  of  cachexia  which  is  unmistakable. 

Ajpoplexy, — The  apoplectiform  attacks  that  occur  in  disseminated  sclerosis 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  true  apoplexy  by  the  absence  of  premonitory 
8ymptoms  and  of  initial  fall  of  temperature.  Moreover,  their  effects  are 
always  transitory,  and  they  are  not  followed  by  signs  of  descending 
degeneration. 

Prognosia. — A  fatal  issue  is  inevitable;  but  nothing  is  more  difticult 
than  to  foretell,  with  any  decree  of  accuracy,  the  probable  duration  of  life. 
The  long  periods  during  which  the  disease  may  appear  to  be  stationary,  or 
when  actual  improvement  may  occur,  are  largely  responsible  for  this  un- 
certainty  in  prognosis.  When  the  disease  manifests  itself  by  spinal 
symptoms  only,  life  is,  as  a  rule,  preserved  much  longer  than  when  cerebral 
and  bulbar  symptoms  appear  early;  indeed,  the  occurrence  of  bulbar 
symptoms  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  duration  of  life  \vill  be  short. 
Cases  that  show  a  tendency  to  remission  of  symptoms  live  longer  than  those 
in  which  the  disease  appears  to  be  8teadily  progressive;  but  after  the 
manifestations  of  disseminated  sclerosis  become  so  pronounced  that  the 
typical  clinical  picture  is  seen,  life  is  not,  as  a  rule,  prolonged  beyond  two 
or  three  years,  though  there  are  many  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
degree  of  čare  that  can  be  bestowe(i  on  the  patient  naturally  inliuenees 
prognosis,  especially  in  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  trophic 
disturbance  in  the  skin,  retention  of  urine  requiring  the  use  of  the  catheter, 
or  loss  of  control  over  the  sphinctera  There  is  great  risk  of  cystitLs  and 
pyonephrosis,  when  there  is  severe  afifection  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder, 
so  that  when  present  this  is  a  bad  element  in  prognosis. 

Treatment. — No  drug  has  any  power  of  arresting  or  retarding  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  disease,  though  silver,  in  the  form  of  the  nitrate  or  chloride, 
and  arsenic,  deserve  a  thorough  trial  in  any  čase  of  the  kind.  The  sub- 
cutaneous  mode  of  administering  these  remedies  has  been  recommeuded, 
and  it  is  well  to  follow  this  plan  in  the  čase  of  the  silver  salts ;  but  there 
seems  little  advantage  in  administering  the  arsenic  otherwise  than  by  the 
stomach.  Massage,  hydropathic  and  electrical  treatment,  deserve  careful 
trial,  though  the  results  are  no  more  encouraging  than  those  that  attend 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  by  drugs.  Massage  and  passive  movements 
improve  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  and  lessen  the  tendency  to  permanent 
contracture ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  employ  these  measures  with  caution,  so 
as  not  to  do  harm  by  inducing  undue  fatigue.  Skilled  medical  čare  and 
good  nursing  can  do  much  that  indirectly  influences  the  course  of  the 
malady  in  a  favourable  manner,  for  there  are  many  conditions  that  aggra- 
vate  the  disease  and  hasten  its  un  favourable  progress.  Most  patients 
suflering  from  disseminated  sclerosis  bear  cold  badly,  so  that  in  addition  to 
warm  clothing  residence  in  a  warm  climate  during  the  winter  is  desirable 
when  practicable.  Eest  is  essential,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  niust 
be  maintained  at  as  high  a  standard  as  possible  by  the  administration  of 
nutritious  food,  malt,  cod-liver  oil,  and  tonic  medicines,  while  daily  open- 
air  carriage  or  wheel-chair  exercise  is  no  less  important.  Depressing 
emotions,  mental  or  physical  fatigue,  injury,  exposure  to  \vet  and  cold,  and 
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excesses  of  ali  kinds  miLst  be  studiouslj  avoided,  in  that  thev  exercL^  an 
unfavourable  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  Female  i)atients  luust 
especialljr  be  warned  against  pregnancj.  Our  knowledge  of  its  etiology  is 
not  sufficientlj  precise  to  determine  what  prophjlactic  measures,  if  any,  are 
likely  to  prevent  the  disease.  When  there  ia  reason  to  suapect  that  some 
slight  and  transitorj  affection  of  the  nervous  sjstem  is  to  be  aseribed  to 
commencing  disseminated  sclerosis,  patients  must  be  warned  to  keep  up 
their  nutrition  and  to  avoid  everjthing  that  is  known  to  be  prejudiciaL  A 
sufficientlj  close  relationship  appears  to  exist  between  the  disease  and  the 
infective  fevers  to  make  it  imix)rtant  that  patients  should  be  encouraged  to 
rest  and  otherwise  recuperate  for  some  time  after  one  of  these  illnessea, 
notablj  when  there  has  been  evidence  of  derangement  of  the  nervous  sjstem 
during  or  following  on  the  attack.  Measures  for  the  prevention  of  intoxi- 
cation  bj  metallic  poisons  in  the  various  trades  are  aLso  important. 

PsEUDO-ScLEROSis. — A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
sjmptoms  during  life  resembled  those  of  disseminated  sclerosis,  but  on 
necropsjr  corresponding  changes  have  not  been  found. 

Etiology, — Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of  the  affection ; 
but  the  sUght  abnormalities  that  have  been  detected  post-mortem  suggest 
that  hereditarj  syphilis  maj  have  some  influence  in  the  production  of  the 
disease.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  alcohol  and  other  poisons  may  have 
a  similar  influence ;  indeed,  in  one  čase,  the  illness  commenced  soon  after  an 
attack  of  enteric  fever.  The  affection  occurs  in  young  people,  and  in  one 
čase  it  commenced  as  early  as  the  age  of  twelve. 

iforbid  Anatomt/. — A  firm,  leathery  consistence  of  the  brain,  especially 
in  the  occipital  region,  has  been  found  in  some  of  the  cases ;  but  microscopi- 
cal  examination  has  not  revealed  any  increase  of  interstitial  tissue  in  the 
affected  parts,  and,  moreover,  the  nerve  fibres  have  been  intact.  There  has 
been  a  very  slight  amount  of  degeneration  in  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts 
in  the  upper  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  one  čase  this  could 
even  be  traced  to  the  lumbar  enlargement,  while  in  another  there  wa8  slight 
degeneration  in  the  area  of  Gowers's  tract,  on  both  sides,  in  the  cervical 
part  of  the  cord. 

Pathologif. — The  morbid  changes  that  have  been  discovered  are  not 
adequate  to  account  for  the  clinical  symptoms,  and  even  these  slight 
changes  have  not  been  present  in  aH  of  the  cases.  The  pathology  of  the 
affection  is  obscure,  and,  but  for  the  possible  influence  of  syphilis  and  other 
poisons,  nothing  is  known  of  its  mode  of  origin.  A  suggestion  that  the 
clinical  phenomena  are  due  to  hysteria  has  been  rejected  by  competent 
authorities. 

Si/mptoms, — The  intellect  may  be  weak,  speech  is  usually  8omewhat 
scanning,  and  it  may  l>e  nasal,  or  even  unintelligible.  The  expression  may 
be  somewhat  fixed,  the  movements  of  the  eyes  slow,  and  diplopia  has  beena 
8ymptom.  Tremor  may  be  seen  in  the  tongue,  and  about  the  mouth  and 
lower  jaw,  the  head  may  shake,  as  do  the  arms  on  voluntarjr  movement ; 
but  the  unsteadiness  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  intention  tremor  of 
disseminated  sclerosis.  The  limbs  are  weak  and  aH  movements  are  performed 
slowly.  The  lower  extremities  are  stiff,  paradoxical  contractions  may  occur, 
and  the  tendon  jerks  are  increased.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  blunting  of 
cutaneous  8ensibility,  and  the  sphincters  are  intact.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  protracted,  so  that  it  may  last  as  long  as  ten  year8 ;  but  during 
thi3  period  there  are  remissions  and  relapses  from  time  to  time.  More- 
over, apoplectiform  attacks  \vitli  transient  svmptoms  of  hemiplegia  may 
oocur. 
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Pakaltsis  Agitans. — Definition. — A  disease  characterised  by  tremor, 
associated  with  rigiditj  and  muscular  weakDes8. 

Etiology, — The  maladjr  occurs  in  the  second  half  of  life,  it  is  rare  before 
forty,  and  does  not  frequently  occur  after  8ixty ;  the  decade  in  which  it  most 
often  makes  its  appearance  is  the  fifth,  but  case^  have  been  described  in  the 
second  and  even  the  first  decade  of  life. 

The  male  sex  is  more  prone  to  the  affection  than  the  female. 

Violent  emotion  would  seem  not  infrequently  to  be  an  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease,  numerous  cases  are  recorded  as  definitely  following  fright  or 
some  profound  mental  disturbance ;  while  excitement  and  cold  seem  also  to 
be  antecedents.  Many  cases  are  attributed  to  injury,  and  the  tremor  may 
begin  in  the  limb  injured,  and  gradually  spread  to  the  other  extremities. 

Some  authors  consider  that  heredity  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
disease,  but  the  evidence  on  this  is  not  very  strong ;  this  is,  however,  a  point 
on  which  it  is  necessarily  difficult  to  obtain  evidence,  as  the  patients  alreadv 
in  advanced  age  themselves  know  or  remember  little  with  regard  to  their 
parents  or  grandparents ;  nevertheless,  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
members  of  the  same  family  have  been  afifected.  The  disease  may  follow  on 
acute  specific  fevers ;  typhoid,  dysentery,  influenza,  and  malaria  have  aH  been 
blamed,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  paralysis  agitans  is  more  common  in 
England  than  in  malarious  countries.  Syphilis  plays  no  part  in  the  etiology 
of  this  disease. 

The  occurrence  of  a  tremor  indistinguishable  from  that  of  paralysi8 
agitans  sometimes  follows  on  an  ordinary  hemiplegia,  and  this  tremor,  like 
that  of  paralysis  agitans,  tends  rather  to  cease  than  to  increase  on  the 
attempt  to  perform  any  movement,  and  the  general  appearance  of  these 
patients  is  often  singularly  like  that  of  patients  suffering  from  paralysis 
agitans. 

Onset  and  Course. — The  onset  of  the  paralysis  is  as  a  rule  gradual,  some- 
times preceded  for  a  considerable  period  by  pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints, 
and  cramp  ii;i  the  feet  and  legs,  or  in  others  by  a  sense  of  ex  treme  fatigue. 
In  certain  cases,  however,  the  onset  has  been  sudden  and  has  followed  on 
some  fright  or  injury.  When  the  onset  is  sudden  it  may  at  first  only  afifect 
one  limb,  and  may  for  a  long  time  remain  limited  to  that  limb. 

Almost  ali  observers  are  agreed  that  the  disease  usually  commences  in 
the  hands,  and  that  as  it  advances  it  aTTects  first  the  leg  on  the  same  side, 
then  passes  to  the  arm  on  the  opposite  side,  and  finally  to  the  leg  of  that 
side.  There  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  the  arm  of  one  side  and  the  leg  of  the  opposite  side 
were  first  afifected.  The  head  is  sometimes  involved,  and  even  the  niasseters, 
the  tongue,  and,  stili  more  rarely,  some  muscles  of  the  face  may  be 
afifected  by  tremor. 

Sympt07ns, — 2'he  Attitude. — The  attitude  assumed  by  the  patient  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  disease.  He  stands  with  the  back 
bent,  the  head  forward,  and  the  chin  down,  the  legs  are  flexed  at  the  knees 
and  hips,  and  the  thighs  are  adducted  and  rotated  inwards,  so  that  when  he 
walks  the  knees  knock  together ;  the  arms  are  flexed  at  the  elbow  and  slightly 
abducted  from  the  side,  the  hands  are  flexed  on  the  wrists  and  hang  down 
over  the  upper  portion  of  the  thighs.  The  fingers  are  flexed  at  the 
me tacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  and  the  phalanges  are  extended,  the  thumb  being 
opposed  to  the  first  or  second  finger.  The  impression  which  is  produced  by 
the  attitude  is  that  of  a  person  who  is  about  to  start  forward  and  yet  un- 
certain  when  to  start.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  rigid  and  have  been 
described  as  giving  the  appearance  of  quiet  majesty  and  dignity,  but  the 
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fixed  expre8sion  gives  as  a  rule  rather  an  appearance  of  stupiditjr.  The 
patient  is  sheltered  from  aH  emotions,  his  smile  is  hardly  visible,  and  owing 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  being  as  a  nile  more  fixed  than  the  upper, 
the  forehead  and  eyes  alone  play  any  part  in  the  expression  of  emotion. 

Although  the  attitude  above  described  is  that  which  is  most  common, 
yet  there  are  cases  in  which  the  limbs  are  held  in  extension,  and  the  head  is 
retracted  instead  of  being  bent  fonvard. 

Whatever  attitude  is  assumed,  it  would  seem  to  be  due  to  a  special  state 
of  rigiditj  of  the  muscles ;  this  at  first  appears  as  cramp,  followed  by  stiflf- 
ness,  which  is  transitorj,  later  the  condition  becomes  more  constant  and 
exaggerated  at  times  into  true  paroxysms,  and,  finallj,  the  stififness  becomes 
more  and  more  permanent,  and  the  position  of  the  patient  resulting  there- 
from  is  that  above  described. 

The  most  frequent  position  of  the  hand  is  that  which  has  been  already 
described,  and  has  been  compared  to  that  assumed  by  a  patient  about  to 
write,  the  fingers  being  extended  and  the  thumb  approximated  to  the  first 
finger. 

riie  fingers  are  as  a  whole,  however,  flexed  towards  the  pabn  of  the 
h-ind  and  deflected  to  the  ulnar  side,  a  position  very  similar  to  that  seen  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  except  that  there  is  neither  8welling  nor  lipping  of  the 
lK)nes,  nor  is  there  any  grating  on  movement. 

In  tlie  lower  limbs  the  thighs  are  adducted  and  flexed  at  the  hip,  the 
knees  are  flexed,  the  feet  extended  and  in  a  position  of  equino-varus. 

In  late  cases  the  rigidity  may  be  so  marked  as  to  resemble  a  čase  of 
paralysis  with  contracture ;  there  is,  however,  no  true  contraction,  but  a 
kind  of  fixation  of  the  joints  produced  by  the  long-continued  rigidity  of  the 
muscles. 

Rigidity  is,  as  a  rule,  only  pronounced  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  occa8ionally,  however,  it  precedes  the  tremor. 

The  limitation  and  slowness  of  movement  is  in  part  due  to  this  rigidity, 
but  there  are  two  other  factors  that  contribute  to  this  condition :  the  first  of 
these  is  the  slowness  of  the  cerebral  processes,  a  prolonged  interval  elapsing 
between  the  thought  and  the  act,  and  between  the  wish  and  the  realisation — 
the  act  is  accomplLshed,  but  only  slowly  and  with  fatigue ;  the  second  factor 
is  the  muscular  weakness. 

Gait, — Patients  commonly  present  a  very  characteristic  alteration  in 
their  gait,  there  is  a  tendency  either  to  run  forward  (propulsion)  or  to  run 
backwards  (retropulsion),  or  both  may  be  present  in  the  same  patient ;  the 
former  may  be  brought  out  by  standing  the  patient  up  and  gently  pressing 
on  the  back,  the  latter  by  lightly  pulling  on  the  garment  of  a  patient  from 
l)ehind. 

The  patients  rise  8lowly  and  with  difficulty  from  their  seat,  they  hesitate 
before  lieginning  to  vvalk,  but  when  once  started  on  their  forward  course 
they  run  rapidly  forward  with  short,  shuttiing  steps,  and  are  often  completely 
unable  to  stop  themselves,  so  that  unless  they  come  against  a  wall  or  some 
object  of  supjK>rt  they  fall  down.  They  frequently  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty  in  turning  rouud,  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  they  adopt  various 
manoeu\Te8 ;  one  of  these  patients,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  out-patient 
room,  makes  a  circle  round  the  room  and  a  rapid  exit  through  the  door 
which  is  held  open  for  him. 

In  a  patient  in  whom  retropulsion  is  present  the  same  short,  shufiling 
steps  are  made  in  a  backward  instead  of  a  forward  direction,  and  in  many 
cases  the  patient  is  unable  to  stop  himself,  and  unless  supported  would  falL 
Sometimes  the  phenomenon  occurs  spontaneou8ly.     Although  retropulsion 
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is  most  commonlj  seen  in  paraljsis  agitans,  it  is  not  pathognomonic  of  the 
disease,  for  it  has  also  been  described  in  progressive  muscular  atrophjr. 

Tremor. — Tremor  is  U8ually  the  first  manifestation  of  the  disease ;  it 
begins  commonlj  in  the  fingers  and  hands,  and  is  at  first  slight,  and  occurs 
onljr  at  intervals,  graduallj  increasing  both  in  extent  and  frequency  till  it 
becomes  almost  constant.  Commeneing  in  the  hand,  it  may  for  a  long  tinie 
remain  limited  to  the  one  limb ;  gradually,  however,  it  spreads,  invoMng 
first  the  foi*e  arm,  then  the  upper  arm,  then  the  leg  on  the  same  side,  then 
the  opposite  arm,  and  finally  the  opposite  leg.  As  hsLS  already  been  said, 
the  tremor  does  not  commonly  affect  the  head,  but  that  it  does  do  so  in  some 
cases,  and  that  even  the  masseters,  tongue,  and  face  may  be  involved. 
Affection  of  the  eyelids  has  been  noted,  but  the  ocular  muscles  always 
escape.  Tremor  of  the  palate,  epiglottis,  and  vocal  cords  has  been  described, 
but  it  is  very  rare  for  these  parts  to  be  afifected.  The  tremor  of  the  fingers 
Is  a  rhythmical  movement,  having  an  almost  constant  amplitude,  and  is  due 
to  the  alternating  contraction  of  the  opposing  muscles ;  this  movement  has 
been  compared  to  that  performed  in  roUing  a  cigarette  or  pencil  between 
the  fingers.  The  movements  of  the  elbow  have  a  lesser  amplitude  than 
those  of  the  hand,  and  those  of  the  shoulder  are  less  than  those  at  the  elbow. 
The  handwriting  is  altered  by  the  tremor,  but  at  first  the  defects  are  scarcely 
noticeable  by  the  unaided  eye,  though  the  irregularities  can  be  easily  seen 
by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  lens.  As  the  disease  becomes  more  pronounced 
the  letters  become  more  irregular,  the  lines  zigzaggy,  and  the  writing  small 
aud  cramped. 

The  tremor  of  the  legs  is  far  less  obvious  than  that  of  the  anus,  but 
occasionally  it  is  so  marked  that  while  sitting  the  foot  shakes  against  the 
floor. 

The  rate  of  the  tremor  is  comparatively  slow,  being  between  four  and 
five  oscillations  per  second,  and  as  it  increases  in  range  so  it  lessens  in 
frequency.  It  is  present  during  rest,  and  tends  to  cease  during  the  execu- 
tion  of  voluntary  movement  for  a  few  seconds,  but  this  can  only  be  said  to 
be  true  of  the  less  advanced  cases,  for  when  of  long  standing  the  tremor 
persists  even  on  voluntary  movement.  Grerhardt  asserts  that  the  tremor  is 
increased  in  one-half  the  cases  by  attempted  movement,  and  may  occasion- 
ally  be  brought  out  by  voluntary  movement.  During  sleep  the  tremor 
usually  ceases. 

The  voice  has  a  peculiar  monotonous  intonation,  and  there  is  often  a 
delay  in  starting,  but  when  once  started  the  utterance  is  rapid,  just  as  there 
ia  hesitation  before  beginning  to  walk,  so  there  is  hesitation  before  beginning 
to  speak.  There  is  difficulty  in  modulating  the  voice,  which  may  even 
become  whining  in  character. 

Deglutition  alway8  remains  good,  but  the  šaliva  often  diibbles  out  of 
the  mouth  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  *the  muscles  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
face. 

Alteration  in  the  Skin. — Changes  in  the  skin  are  almost  constant  in 
advanced  cases  of  the  disease,  and  consist  in  thickening  and  loss  of  elasticity. 
The  thickening  may  be  so  marked  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  a 
fold,  and  even  when  a  fold  is  formed  it  is  very  8low  in  returning  to  its 
former  position  again.  This  change  in  the  skin  is  attributed  to  thickening 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Subjective  Sensations. — Patients  complain  of  various  sub  jective  sensations, 
the  most  frequent  being  the  sensation  of  heat,  so  that  many  of  them  cannot 
even  bear  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes.  Exacerbations  of  these  sensations 
of  heat  frequently  occur.     They  also  complain  of  rheumatic  and  neuralgic 
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pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  often  desire  to  have  changed  or  to 
change  their  position  in  bed. 

If  the  temperature  is  examined  during  one  of  these  heat  attacks,  no 
elevation  of  the  central  temperature  is  found,  but  the  peripheral  temperature 
may  be  raised  1  to  2  degrees.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  constant 
muscular  contractions  give  rise  to  this  increase  of  peripheral  temperature. 

There  is  no  impairment  of  any  form  of  sensation. 

The  organs  of  sense  are  nearlj  alwa78  intact,  though  some  alteration  in 
vision  has  been  described,  such  as  transient  ambljopia  and  contraction  of 
the  fields  of  vision.  The  movements  of  the  eye  remain  unafifected,  and  are 
moved  quickly,  but  the  head  is  moved  8lowl7,  so  that  if  a  patient  is  asked 
to  look  in  a  certain  direetion  he  turns  the  ejes,  but  not  the  head.  The 
sphincters  are  unaffected,  and  there  are  no  trophic  disturbances  of  the  skin. 
The  muscles  do  not  atrophjr,  nor  do  they  show  any  electrical  change.  The 
skin  retlexes  are  normal,  the  knee-jerks  are  not  exaggerated  in  spite  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  limbs,  there  is  no  ankle  clonus,  and  the  plantar  retiex  gives  a 
flexor  response. 

The  urine  is  normal,  although  it  is  stated  that  there  is  an  exce88  of 
phosphates  passed.  The  mental  faculties  of  the  patients  remain  good, 
although  they  are  liable  to  attacks  of  depression,  and  may  become  suicidal, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  disease  they  may  suffer  from  delusions  and 
delirium.  During  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  the  patients  waste  and 
become  extremely  thin,  they  lie  absolutely  helpless  in  bed,  and  bedsores  may 
form  over  the  sacrum.  They  succumb  either  to  general  asthenia  or  to  some 
intercurrent  disease  such  as  pneumonia. 

Pathological  Anatomt/. — Many  of  the  pathological  conditions  described 
by  older  writer8  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  value,  since  they  did  not  distinguish 
between  such  diseases  as  disseminated  sclerosis  and  paralysis  agitans,  and 
the  changes  described  were  of  such  a  gross  nature  that  had  they  been 
commonly  present  they  would  have  been  verified  by  more  recent  observa- 
tions.  The  results  of  examinations  by  modern  methods  have  either  been 
negative  or  but  slight  changes  have  been  discovered.  Among  the  changes 
that  have  been  described  are  hyperpla8ia  of  the  connective  tissue,  with 
thickening  of  the  wall8  of  the  finer  vessels,  increase  of  nuclei,  and  small 
islets  of  connective  tissue  which  spread  inwards  from  the  surface  of  the 
cord,  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  pigmentation 
or  atrophy  of  the  anterior  horn  cells,  and  varico8ity  of  the  axifl  cylinder8. 
The  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  obliterated  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others  dilatation  of  tlie  capillaries  and  small  extravasation8  of  blood  have 
been  found.     Changes  in  the  periplieral  nerves  have  also  been  described. 

In  some  cases  no  changes  have  been  found  in  the  central  or  peripheral 
parts  of  the  nervous  8y8tem,  but  the  muscles  have  shown  both  hypertrophy 
and  atropliy  of  fibres,  with  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue. 

The  following  are  the  changes  that  the  most  recent  histological  methods 
have  revealed :  The  cells  of  the  anterior  homs,  markedly  pigmented,  rounded, 
and  granular;  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  posterior  columns  and  peripheral 
ner\'es  degenerated  to  some  extent,  the  muscle  fibres  in  part  atrophied,  and 
in  part  fatty  or  hyaline;  the  interstitial  tissue  in  the  cord,  peripheral 
ner\'es,  and  muscles  increased ;  the  vessel  waUs  thickened  and  the  glia  tissue 
increased.  In  tvvo  cases  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
changes  that  were  found  were  marked  pigmentation  of  the  cells  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  one  of  them  fatty  degeneration  of  certain 
muscle  fibres. 

The  most  constant  changes  may  be  said  to  be  increase  of  the  connective 
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tiHHue  of  the  cord,  thickening  of  the  vessel  walls,  and  pigmentation  of  the 
cells.  Too  much  importance  must  not,  however,  be  attached  to  these 
changes,  firstlj,  because  many  cases  have  been  examined  with  an  absolutelj 
negative  result ;  and,  secondlj,  becauBe  ali  the  changes  deschbed  have  been 
found  in  the  cords  of  old  people  who  have  not  manifested  anv  sign  of 
paraljsis  agitans  during  life.  Pigmentation  of  the  cells  is  the  most  common 
cliange  in  old  people,  and  the  older  the  patient  the  more  marked  the 
pigment.  Obliteration  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  common 
feature  in  the  cords  of  adults,  and  it  is  almo^t  unneoessarv  to  saj  that  the 
sam*.*  is  true  with  regard  to  the  thickening  of  the  vessels.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  so  far  as  the  morbid  anatomj  is  concemed  there  is  little  to 
\>e  said  against  the  \dew  held  bj  some  that  paralvsis  agitans  is  merelv 
premature  senilitj  of  the  nervous  sjsteuL 

Pathology, — Certain  clinical  facts  seem  to  point  stronglj  to  the  cerebral 
origin  of  the  disease.  The  hemiplegic  character  during  the  earlier  stages  is 
not  infrec{uently  a  marked  feature,  and  the  disease  maj  for  a  considerable 
period  remain  llmited  to  one  side ;  and  further,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
tends  to  follow  a  course  very  suggestive  of  a  cerebral  origin.  The  character 
of  the  tremor  is  that  associated  with  cerebral  rather  than  with  spinal  disease, 
and  tlie  similaritj  of  the  tremor  to  that  produced  by  fright  has  been  called 
attention  to  by  more  than  one  author.  The  \'iew  taken  by  Dr.  Hughlings- 
Jackson  that  the  morbid  condition  lies  in  the  cerebellum  is  one  of  great 
interest.  He  suggests  that  there  is  a  loss  of  the  normal  balance  between 
the  antagonising  influences  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 

Diagnom, — In  a  tjpical  čase  the  bent  position  of  the  bodj,  the  fixed 
eipression  of  the  face,  the  muscular  rigidity,  and  the  tremor  make  the 
diagnosis  a  matter  of  great  8implicity.  Even  in  cases  where  the  tremor  is 
absent  the  position  of  the  patient  and  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  were  so 
characteristic  that  a  mistake  can  hardly  occur.  The  tremor  of  senility 
resembles  that  of  paralysis  agitans  very  closely,  but  the  characteristic 
position  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  are  wanting,  the  head  is  chiefly  affected, 
and  the  tremor  is  only  brought  out  or  is  increased  on  voluntary 
movement. 

Froui  disseminated  sclerosis  paralysis  agitans  is  distinguished  by  the 
later  age  of  incidence,  the  attitude,  the  character  of  the  tremor  which  is  not 
increased  on  voli tional  movement,  and  by  the  ab8enceofny8tagmus,diplopia, 
optic  atrophy,  and  affection  of  the  sphincters. 

The  tremors  due  to  alcohol,  mercurj,  brass,  and  other  toxic  agents  are 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  attitude,  propulsion,  and 
Hubjective  sensory  sensations,  while  there  is  direct  evidence  that  one  or  other 
of  these  toxic  agents  have  been  in  operation. 

From  hyHterical  tremor  it  is  only  during  the  early  period  of  the  disease 
that  auy  (UtHculty  can  really  arise  when  the  tremor  is  limited  to  one  arm 
or  hand,  and  the  characteristic  attitude  has  not  developed.  The  tremor  is 
moro  iufluenced  by  psychical  phenomeua,  the  oscillations  are  greater,  and 
other  sigus  of  hy8teria  can  be  detected. 

In  Huntingdon*s  chorea  the  amplitude  of  the  movement  is  greater  and 
more  irregular;  the  muscles  of  the  face  share  in  the  movement.  The 
characteristic  attitude  is  wanting,  and  the  hereditary  and  family  historj 
and  the  signs  of  mental  impairment  are  sufficient  to  make  the  diagnosis 
clear. 

In  the  tremor  of  hemiplegic  origin  the  unilateral  character,  the  greater 
rigidity,  the  increased  reflexes  on  the  afifected  side,  and  the  history  of 
sudden  onset,  would  probably  be  suflScient  to  allow  of  a  correct  diagnosis. 
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From  chronic  chorea  and  post-hemiplegic  chorea  tliere  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  movements. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  unfavourable ;  improvement  and  cure  can 
onlj  take  plače  most  rarely.  The  disease  itself  rarelj  causes  death,  but  some 
intercurrent  atfection,  most  commonljr  of  the  respiratorj  sjstem,  is  usually 
responsible  for  the  fatal  issue. 

Treatment. — In  general,  rest  both  bodiljr  and  mental  is  of  the  first 
importance.  In  an  early  stage  this  may  be  attempted  by  rest  in  bed,  but 
the  patient  often  becomes  so  restless  under  this  treatment  that  it  should 
not  be  persisted  in  unless  marked  improvement  has  taken  plače.  Patients 
often  feel  better  while  they  are  taking  some  exercise.  Passive  movements 
may  be  tried  with  some  benefit. 

Warm  baths  for  a  prolonged  period  have  been  used  with  good  results, 
and  th^  same  may  be  said  of  applications  of  the  constant  current. 

AH  manner  of  drugs  have  been  tried  with  most  varying  results ;  the 
following  are  those  most  in  use :  belladonna,  ergot,  arsenic,  cannabis  indica, 
eserine,  silver  nitrate,  8trychnine,  iodide  of  potassium,  opium,  hyo8cine, 
biborate  of  soda,  bromide  salts,  sulphate  of  duboisin,  tincture  of  veratrum 
viride,  and  tincture  of  gelsemium. 

Sodium  salicylate  may  be  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  much 
joint  pain. 

Of  historical  interest  are  the  shaking  sofa  and  the  vibratory  jacket, 
which  were  invented  in  response  to  the  observation  that  patients  were 
better  after  a  railway  journey  and  after  being  shaken  up  in  a  bus ;  they 
have  not,  however,  been  shown  to  be  attended  with  any  beneficial 
results. 

Patients  frequently  adopt  various  methods  and  attitudes  in  order  to 
prevent  the  tremor,  one  of  the  most  common  being  to  fix  the  hands  by 
placing  them  on  the  knees. 

In  late  cases  special  precautions  have  to  be  taken  against  the  formation 
of  bedsores,  and  the  position  of  the  patient  must  be  frequently  changed. 

Hereditarv  Ataxy  (Friedreich^a  Disease). — Definition, — An  hereditary 
and  family  form  of  disease  occurring  in  the  first  and  secoud  decades  of 
life,  the  leading  features  of  which  are  ataxia,  nystagmua,  defonnities  of  the 
spine  and  feet,  and  absent  knee-jerks. 

Etiology. — The  most  important  factor  in  the  etiology  of  this  disease  is 
its  tendency  to  atfect  several  members  of  a  faniily ;  not  only  does  the  malady 
affect  brothers  and  sisters,  but  it  also  passes  from  parent  to  child  for  it  may 
be  three  to  four  generations ;  certain  members  of  a  family  may  escape,  but 
the  disease  may  reappear  in  their  children. 

Other  members  of  the  same  family  not  infrequently  suffer  from  some 
ner\'ous  afiectiou,  such  as  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  chorea. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  8how  that  syphilis  or  alcohol  in  the  parents  bear 
any  causal  relation  to  the  disease. 

The  occurrence  of  the  acute  specific  fevers  has,  we  believe,  more 
influenc3  on  the  onset  of  the  disease  thau  is  generally  supposed,  and  this 
factor  is  usually  more  marked  in  Lsolated  cases  that  when  many  members  of 
a  family  are  aftected. 

Both  sexe8  are  about  equally  liable  to  be  attacked. 

The  age  at  which  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  most  common  is  stated  by 
Gowers  to  be  between  the  7th  and  8th  year,  many  cases  manifest  their  first 
symptoms  between  12  and  16,  and  a  few  between  the  latter  age  and 
25.     Some  cases  have  8hown  symptoms  as  early  as  two  years  of  age. 

Onset, — The  onset  of  the  disease  is  most  gradual,  the  first  symptom  to 
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appear  being  usuallj  ataxia,  then  the  speech  becomes  afifected,  while  later 
the  inco-ordination  of  the  arms  develops.  The  curvature  of  the  spine  and 
deformitj  of  the  feet  are  generallj  later  developments,  although  in  some 
cases  they  have  been  the  first  sjmptoms  noticed. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  most  uncertain;  at  times  it  seems  toadvance 
rapidly,  while  at  others  it  becomes  stationarj,  and  may  remain  so  for 
year8,  and  that  some  remission  of  sjmptoms  occurs  is  certain  from  the 
way  in  which  anaesthesia  will  often  pass  off,  but  such  remissions  are  never 
80  marked  as  those  which  are  often  seen  in  disseminated  sclerosis. 

Symptams. — The  most  prominent  symptom  in  the  disease  is  the  inco- 
ordination  that  the  patient  exhibits  when  attempting  to  walk.  In  slight 
cases  he  stands  with  the  legs  wide  apart,  reels  slightly,  raising  the  foot 
rather  higher  than  nece8sary,  and  bringing  it  down  with  a  slap  on  the 
floor,  wh3e  in  extreme  cases  it  may  be  so  marked  that  he  crosses  the 
legs  from  side  to  side  in  order  to  save  himself  from  falling.  Even  with 
patients  who  are  no  longer  able  to  walk  the  ataxia  is  well  8hown  by 
making  them  attempt  to  plače  the  heel  of  one  foot  on  the  knee  of  the 
opposite  leg. 

A  patient  who  is  ataxic  in  his  gait  will  often  stand  Bteadily  with  the 
eye8  shut,  but  in  other  cases  the  unsteadiness  is  markedly  increased  wheu 
the  eyes  are  closed. 

The  ataxia  of  the  arms  is  usually  less  marked  than  that  in  the  legs, 
and  it  is  often  only  obvious  when  the  patients  attempt  to  feed  them- 
selvea 

In  children  the  frequent  stumbling  in  walking  and  clum8y  manner  in 
which  they  grasp  an  object,  and  in  which  they  feed  themselves,  is  often 
attributed  to  carelessness  or  confused  with  chorea. 

Apart  from  the  inco-ordination  exhibited  on  the  performance  of 
voluntary  acts,  there  are  almost  constant  "choreiform"  movements  or 
static  ataxia  as  designated  by  Friedreich  while  the  patient  is  sitting  or 
standing.  If  such  a  patient  be  observed  while  standing,  various  groups  of 
muscles  in  the  thighs  and  legs  are  seen  to  be  in  constant  movement  in 
order  to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  In  the  sitting  posture  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  and  ahoulders  are  in  similar  action,  and  the  head,  which  i»  often 
held  forward,  has  an  almost  constant  nodding  movement,  while  the  arms 
are  similarly  afiected.  So  marked  a  feature  is  this  movement  in  some  cases 
that  the  affection  is  mistaken  for  chorea  of  a  chronic  type.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  ataxia  is  frequently  wor8e  after  rest  and  better  after  a  certain 
amount  of  exerci8e. 

Ocular  Sympt07ris, — Nystagmu8  is  almost  a  constant  8ymptom,  it  may  be 
present  while  the  eyes  are  at  rest,  but  is  accentuated  when  they  are  turned 
to  the  right  or  left ;  paralysi8  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  rare,  but  does  occur. 
The  pupils  are  generally  equal,  and  react  well  to  light  and  on  accommodation ; 
occasioually,  however,  they  fail  to  respond  to  light,  and,  as  Sir  William 
Gowers  points  out,  when  this  sign  is  present  juvenile  tabes  should  be 
suspected,  especially  if  the  pupil  defect  is  associated  with  optic  atrophy,  for 
optic  atrophy  is  said  not  to  occur  in  Friedreich's  disease.  Vision  is  said 
to  be  occasionally  defective. 

Deformities  of  the  spine  and  extremities  are  alway8  most  characteristic. 
The  most  common  position  assumed  by  the  foot  is  that  of  pes  cavus,  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  is  arched,  and  the  plantar  surface  is  often  so  contracted 
as  to  form  a  fold  across  the  šole  of  the  foot,  the  big  toe  is  drawn  back, 
being  flexed  at  the  junction  of  the  phalanges  and  extended  at  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal  joint.     Although  this  is  the  common  position,  talipes  equinu8 
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and  equino-varus  also  occur  in  about  oue-fifth  of  the  cases  according  to 
Griffiths. 

The  prominence  of  the  exten8or  proprius  hallucis  is  often  an  early 
and  marked  sign,  and  later  the  tibialis  posticus  and  the  peroneus  longus 
tendons  stand  out  behind  the  intemal  and  external  malleoli  respectivelj. 
The  smaller  toes  also  are  in  a  position  of  exten8ion.  The  foot  as  a  whole  is 
dropped.  The  deforniity  of  the  foot  is  explained  by  Duchenne  as  due  to 
the  weaknes8  or  paraljsis  of  the  interossei  combined  with  weakness  of  the 
dorsi-flexor8  of  the  ankle ;  another  explanation,  however,  is  that  it  is  due 
to  an  increased  niuscular  tone  in  the  peronei,  tibialis  posticus,  and  extensor 
muscles  of  the  toes  8econdary  to  the  involvement  of  the  pjrauiidal  8ystem, 
and  this  is  probably  correct,  for  it  has  been  shown  by  Collier  that  after 
aftection  of  the  pyrainid  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia  the  foot  tends 
to  assunie  a  position  of  pes  cavus. 

Deformities  of  the  hands  have  also  been  described,  but  are  comparatively 
rare,  that  which  is  most  frequently  seen  is  the  main  en  griffe,  and  when 
this  occurs  it  is  probably  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  interossei  and  con- 
traction  of  the  unopposed  extensora 

Cur\^ature  of  the  spine  is  very  commonly  present  and  may  be  extremely 
marked.  It  is  usually  situated  in  the  dorsal  region,  with  the  concavity  to 
the  left,  the  central  point  of  the  curve  being  situated  between  the  sixth 
and  ninth  dorsal  spines;  there  is  also  not  infrequently  some  kypho8i8  at 
the  level  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 

In  most  cases  no  alteration  in  sensation  can  be  detected  either  to  touch, 
pain,  heat,  or  cold,  and  the  sense  of  position  is  normal,  and  this  may  even  be 
80  when  Eomberg^s  symptom  is  well  marked.  In  exceptional  cases  there  may 
be  aniesthesia  of  one  or  both  extremities,  which  does  not  alway8  persist ;  in 
other  cases  there  has  been  loss  of  sensibility  to  heat  and  cold;  while  in 
others,  again,  there  has  been  delayed  sensation  and  diminution  of  the 
acuteness  of  sensiition. 

Subjective  sensations  are  occasionally  complained  of,  numbness  of  the 
hands  and  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  these  are  often  associated  with 
colduess  and  blueness  of  the  extreniities.  lightning  pains  have  been  noted 
in  rare  instances,  but  visceral  crises  do  not  occur. 

The  muscles  react  to  faradism,  although  they  not  infrequently  require  a 
stronger  current  than  normal,  and  it  has  also  been  noted  that  the  patient 
vvill  bear  without  any  discomfort  a  far  more  powerful  current  than 
can  be  borne  by  a  healthy  individual.  No  polar  change  is  demonstrable 
with  the  galvanic  current,  although  there  may  be  some  diminution  in  the 
response.     Myotatic  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  lost. 

Some  defect  of  articulation  is  nearly  alway8  present,  the  word8  are 
jerked  out  and  interrupted  by  sudden  and  irregular  pauses,  and  they  are 
slurred  over  so  that  the  ends  of  the  longer  word8  become  clipped,  and  the 
first  letter  often  elided,  the  general  effect  being  that  the  speech  is  slow  and 
drawling. 

The  movements  of  the  palate  and  larynx  are  normal,  although  abductor 
palsy  of  the  cords  has  been  noted.  Mastication  and  deglutition  are  normal ; 
there  is  at  times  some  diflBculty  in  retaining  the  šaliva. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  mental 
defect,  and  this  is  no  doubt  true ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unconmiou 
to  meet  with  marked  mental  defect.  The  expres8ion  of  the  patient, 
together  with  the  8low  utterance,  often  suggests  some  mental  impairment 
\vhich  is  not  borne  out  on  examination ;  but,  quite  apart  from  any  such 
error,  not  a  few  cases  exhibit  marked  mental  defect.  It  is  difficult  to 
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estimate  the  exact  proportion  of  cases  in  which  such  defect  occurs,  but 
Griffiths  gives  the  number  as  21  out  of  143  cases ;  he,  however,  qualifie8  the 
statement  by  saying  that  in  most  of  these  the  afifection  was  more  than 
questionable. 

The  superficial  reflexes  are  usuallj  present  and  brisk,  the  knee-jerks  are 
absent,  although  in  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  present,  and  even 
exaggerated,  and  in  these  Latter  cases  ankle  clonus  mav  also  be  obtained,  as 
in  a  čase  recently  reported  by  Gladstone  in  Brain,  1899. 

The  plantar  reflexes,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  give  a  definite  exten8or 
response.    The  arm-jerks  cannot  as  a  rule  be  obtained. 

There  is  no  incontinence  of  urine  or  faeces,  the  act  of  micturition, 
however,  may  be  somewhat  delayed.  Sexual  power  may  be  lost,  but  as  the 
disease  frequently  conmiences  before  puberty,  it  is  diflScult  to  state  how 
often  this  occura     Menstruation  is  also  often  delayed. 

Pathological  Anatomy,  —  The  brain  and  cerebellum  U8ually  appear 
normal  to  the  naked  eye,  the  spinal  cord  is  smaller  and  shrunken,  and  lies 
in  a  loose  dural  sac  which  contains  an  exce8s  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The 
pia-arachnoid  over  the  posterior  columns  is  thickened  and  adherent  to  the 
posterior  column  of  the  cord.  On  section  of  the  cord  the  gray  and  trans- 
lucent  appearance  of  the  sclerosed  posterior  columns  is  obvious  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  the  posterior  roots  appear  very  small,  the  anterior  roots  are 
normaL 

Examined  microscopically,  there  is  degeneration  both  of  the  lateral  and 
posterior  columns,  that  in  the  posterior  columns  extending  from  the  sacral 
region  to  the  posterior  column  nuclei  in  the  medulla,  the  column  of  Goli 
being  more  affected  than  that  of  Burdach.  In  the  lumbo-sacral  region  of 
the  cord  the  endogenous  fibres  in  the  posterior  columns,  that  is  to  8ay,  the 
septo-marginal  tract  and  the  comu-commisural  zone  are  left  unafiected. 
Lissauer'8  tract  is  commonly  affected,  and  Clark'8  column  is  also  involved. 
In  so  far,  then,  as  the  posterior  colimms  are  concemed,  the  lesion  corresponds 
veiy  closely  to  that  found  in  tabes.  Besides  the  affection  of  the  posterior 
columns  there  is  degeneration  in  the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  and  also  in  the 
ascending  antero-lateral  tract  of  Growers.  The  crossed  pyramidal  tracts 
show  marked  degeneration  in  most  cases,  but  the  degeneration  in  others  is 
slight,  and  has  been  regarded  not  as  that  of  the  efferent  fibres,  but  as  that 
of  afferent  fibres.  In  advanced  cases,  however,  the  pyramidal  tracts  are 
very  markedly  affected,  and  in  rare  cases  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  may 
also  be  involved. 

Although  the  degeneration  is  most  marked  in  the  tracts  above  named, 
yet  it  is  not  limited  to  them,  but  tends  to  involve  a  good  deal  of  the 
periphery  of  the  cord.  There  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
nective  tissue  replacing  the  fibres  that  have  undergone  degeneration. 
There  is  frequently  exten8ive  degeneration  of  the  fibres  entering  the  posterior 
hom. 

In  a  few  cases  changes  have  been  found  in  the  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns.  The  posterior  roots  between  the  ganglion  and  the  cord  show 
extensive  degeneration.  In  these  roots  some  very  fine  nerve  fibres  are 
often  present,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  root  is  composed  of  empty 
sheaths  and  connective  tissue ;  these  fine  fibres  have  been  considered  to  be 
embryological  in  type.  The  roots  in  the  lumbar  region  generally  show 
more  change  than  those  either  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  region. 

The  posterior  root  ganglia  appear  smaller  than  normal,  the  cells  are 
small  and  pigmented,  and  the  finer  granules  of  the  cells  stain  badly. 

There  is  marked  degeneration  of  the  fibres  that  enter  the  ganglion  from 
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the  posterior  root,  while  those  of  the  anterior  root  in  close  proximity  to 
the  ganglion  are  normal,  with  the  exception  possiblj  of  a  few  degenerate 
fibres. 

In  the  mixed  nerves  the  motor  fibres  are  normal,  while  those  coming 
froin  the  posterior  root  ganglia  are  atrophied. 

The  peripheral  nerves  8how  considerable  degeneration,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  portions  more  peripherallj  situated  suflfer  more  than  those 
nearer  the  cord. 

In  the  medulla  the  degeneration  can  be  traced  up  to  the  funiculns 
gracilis  and  cuneatus,  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  is  markedlj  affected,  and 
the  ventral  cerebellar  tract  to  a  lesser  degree. 

Some  degeneration  maj  be  seen  in  the  pjramids  as  high  as  the  medulla. 

The  nucleus  gracilis  is  practically  absent,  and  the  nucleus  cuneatus  very 
poorly  developed. 

The  cerehrum  and  cerebellum  usualljr  appear  normal  on  microscopic 
examination.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  some  developmental  abnormalitj 
in  the  cord. 

Pathology, — That  the  afifection  of  the  posterior  columns  closelj  resembles 
that  fouud  in  tabes  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  various  views  have 
been  held  as  to  whether  the  condition  is  due  to  arrest  of  development  or  to 
an  early  degeneration.  Ali  the  evidence  from  the  clinical  side  of  the 
question,  however,  points  to  the  latter  view  as  that  which  is  most  probablj 
correct.  It  is  ditficult  to  believe  that  an  undeveloped  cord  could  perform 
its  functions  for  many  year8  before  showing  signs  of  failure.  The  curious 
manner  in  which  several  members  of  a  familjr  are  affected,  however,  points 
to  some  inherent  tendencj  to  failure  «w  soon  as  any  extra  strain  is  thrown 
upon  the  nervous  system. 

Although  many  of  the  sjmptoms  are  accounted  for  by  the  pathological 
condition  found,  yet  there  are  others  which  cannot  be  so  explained,  such  as 
the  uy8tagmus,  the  defective  articulation,  and  the  choreiform  movements. 

Some  authors  have  looked  upon  the  disease  as  essentiallj  cerebellar,  but 
the  patliological  evidence  is  almost  entirely  against  such  a  view,  in  that  the 
cerebellum  in  almost  ali  imdoubted  cases  of  the  disease  has  been  found  to 
be  normal.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  affection  frequently 
follows  some  acute  disease,  and  this  is  possibly  more  often  the  čase  in  the 
isoLited  cases  tlian  in  those  which  occur  in  families ;  the  acute  disease  can, 
however,  only  be  regarded  as  an  exciting  cause  acting  on  a  nervous  8ystem 
vvhich  for  8(jme  reason  is  congeuitally  weak. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  marked  čase  in  which  there  is  at£txia,  nystagmu8 
spinal  curvature,  and  deformity  of  the  foot,  and  in  which  the  knee-jerks 
are  absent,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  diagnosing  the  disease.  In 
other  cases  the  affection  may  be  confused  with  disseminated  sclerosis,  in 
which  disease,  however,  the  intention  tremor  is  much  coarser  and  more 
jerky,  the  iiy8tagmus  is  more  marked,  the  knee-jerks  are  exaggerated,  ankle 
clouus  is  present,  and  ocular  palsies,  diplopia,  and  optic  atrophy  are  not 
uucommou.  The  age  of  the  patients  is  diflferent,  for  disseminated  sclerosis 
commonly  begins  during  the  third  decade  of  life.  In  certain  cases  in  whicb 
anomalous  symptoms  are  present  the  diagnosis  is  by  no  means  so  ea8y, 
for  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  exaggerated  knee-jerks  and  ankle 
clonus  may  occasionally  be  present  in  Friedreich's  disease. 

The  diagnosis  from  a  typical  čase  of  tabes  presents  no  difficulty,  but 
from  the  juvenile  form  of  tabes  and  from  the  associated  disease  of  tabes 
and  general  paralysis  occurring  in  the  subjects  of  congenital  8yphilis,  con- 
siderable ditticulty  is  likely   to  arise.     The  presence  of  optic  atrophy, 
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irregular-sized  pupils,  the  Argyll-Ilobertsoii  phenomenon,and  bladder  trouble, 
together  with  the  absence  of  spinal  curvature  and  foot  defonnity,  and 
ny8tagmus,  would  ali  be  in  favour  of  the  diagnosis  of  juvenile  tabea  From 
a  cerebellar  tumour  the  8low  and  gradual  onset,  the  absence  of  headache, 
vomiting,  and  optic  nenritis,  together  with  the  curious  variabilitj  in  the 
knee-jerks  commonlj  seen  in  cases  of  cerebellar  tumour,  should  render  the 
differential  diagnosis  simple. 

Hereditarj  cerebellar  ataxia  (Marie's  disease)  ia  later  in  its  onset  (after 
the  age  of  20),  the  mental  affection  is  more  marked,  there  is  optic  atrophy, 
the  knee-jerks  are  active,  and  the  ataxia  is  greater. 

To  chorea  of  a  chronic  type  the  disease  only  bears  a  superficial  resem- 
blance,  and  apart  from  the  character  of  the  movements  and  the  ataxia,  the 
curvature  of  the  spine,  the  deformity  of  the  foot,  and  the  presence  of 
nystagmus,  are  usually  sufficient  to  form  a  diagnosis. 

Prognosis, — The  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  although  the  disease  does 
not  neces8arily  advance,  yet  it  leaves  the  patient  in  an  enfeebled  condition, 
80  that  he  readily  falls  a  victim  to  some  intercurrent  afifection. 

Treatment. — ^Drugs  have  no  effect  either  to  arrest  or  to  cure  the  disease. 
Massage  and  electricity  may  be  of  some  service.  The  patient  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  moderate  exercise,  and  should  perform  various  co-ordinate 
movements  both  with  the  arms  and  legs, 

FUNCTIONAL  PARALTSIS 

Inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  of  the  intimate  nature  of  functional  disease 
is  incomplete,  the  definition  of  "functional  paralysis"  is  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  conditions  which  are  to  be  included  under  this  term 
are  separated  from  conditions  not  so  included  by  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
line.  "  Functional  paralysi8  "  is  a  term  applied  to  a  natural  group  of  cases 
characterised  by  the  rapid  onset  of  paralysi8,  often  from  trifling  causes. 
The  paralysi8  after  a  longer  or  shorter  tirne  often  disappears  rapidly,  some- 
times  instantaneously.  The  nature  of  the  paraly8is  is  frequently  such  as  to 
render  its  explanation  by  any  conceivable  organic  lesion  difficult  or  impos- 
sible.  While  the  signs  and  symptom8  commonly  met  with  in  organic 
disease  are  absent,  certain  peculiar  8ymptoms,  characteristic  of  hy8teria,  are 
often  present.  No  organic  disease  which  could  account  for  such  symptom8 
has  been  found. 

There  is  no  single  8ymptom  or  physical  sign  the  presence  of  which 
proves  the  nature  of  any  given  čase  of  paralysis  to  be  functional  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  phy8ical  signs  and  symptoms  the  presence  of 
which  absolutely  exclude  from  the  category  of  functional  paralysis.  The 
failure  of  pathological  investigation  to  reveal  any  morbid  changes  in  the 
organs  does  not  justify  the  inclusion  of  a  disease  into  this  group,  for  the 
term  is  here  used  arbitrarily  for  a  clinical  group,  and  not  in  its  true  etymo- 
logical  sense.  As  examples,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  paraly8is  agitans,  which 
are  distinct  from  the  class  of  diseases  here  described,  are  without  discovered 
morbid  lesions,  and  the  two  first  are  eminently  "  functional "  diseases  in 
the  etymological  sense  of  the  word. 

There  are,  further,  two  important  considerations  in  the  recognition  of 
functional  paralysis.  First,  that  long-standing  functional  paraly8is  some- 
times  leads  to  degenerative  changes  in  the  elements  of  the  nervous  sy8tem 
supplying  the  affected  region,  and  such  degenerative  changes  may  be  pro- 
gressive.  When  these  take  plače  the  clinical  picture  may  acquire  an 
organic  aspect,  and  the  autopsy  reveal  gross  tissue  changes.     Secondly, 
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functioual  paraljsis  may  be  not  infrequently  an  early  sjmptom  of  orgauic 
disease,  especially  of  the  disease  disseminated  sclerosis ;  it  is  then,  as  a  rule, 
accompanied  by  some  distinctive  organic  sign. 

Etiology, — The  disease  is  much  more  common  in  females  than  in  males, 
and  most  freguentlj  occurs  in  young  adult  life,  from  the  tirne  of  puberty  to  the 
age  of  35  years.  It  has  occurred  as  early  as  the  fifth  year,  and  in  females 
is  sometimes  first  manifested  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  menopause.  Neuro- 
pathic  heredity  is  frequent.  Among  parents  and  relations  of  the  patient 
are  often  found  hysteria,  epilepsy,  insanity,  chorea,  and  "  nervousness." 
The  disease  is  more  common  in  Latin  than  in  Saxon  races,  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion  of  cases  occur  amongst  the  Jews.  The  patients  themselves  frequently 
present  signs  of  a  neuropathic  tendency.  In  children  precocity  and  mental 
instability  or  impairment  are  often  present.  In  adults,  often  the  symptoms 
of  hysteria  are  present,  and  there  is  always  some  mental  instability.  Some 
of  the  cases,  after  years,  become  mentally  deranged,  and  occasionally  organic 
nervous  disease  in  some  form  appears,  presumably  from  the  same  neuropathic 
tendency  to  which  the  functional  symptoms  are  attributable. 

Predisposing  causes  are  often  absent,  but  in  some  patients  a  cause  for 
general  deterioration  of  health  is  evident,  and  this  may  be  any  acute  dis- 
ease, especially  influenza,  ansemia,  dyspepsia,  privation,  long  hours,  and 
overwork.  By  far  the  most  important  exciting  causes  are  mental  emotion, 
shocks,  and  physical  injuries,  the  latter  being  often  slight.  Long-continued 
anxiety,  disappointments,  money  losses,  bereavements,  sudden  frights,  rail- 
way,  and  carriage  accidents  are  frequently  the  immediate  precursors  of  the 
paraly8is.  In  the  recent  South  Afričan  war  several  cases  arose  from  slight 
bullet  wound8.  The  disease  is  sometimes  attributable  to  pelvic  trouble, 
especially  where  this  has  required  much  local  treatment.  In  cases  where 
symptoms  first  arrive  in  middle  life,  alcoholism,  and  in  women  the  meno- 
pause, are  probable  important  factors. 

Clinical  Aspect. — Functional  paralysis  may  affect  almost  any  part  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body.  The  result  may  be  slight  or  severe 
paraly8is,  but  rarely  complete  paraly8is  as  regards  a  whole  limb.  In  the 
slight  forms  there  may  be  \veakness  with  ataxy  or  with  tremor.  In  the 
more  severe  forms  the  paraly8is  may  be  flaccid  or  spastic,  and  in  the  latter 
čase  there  are  usually  contractures.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  functional 
spasm  8eparately  from  functional  paralysis,  as  where  spasm  exists  there  is 
paraly8i8  in  effect. 

The  distribution  of  functional  paraly8Ls  is  either  hemiplegic,  paraplegic, 
or  monoplegic.     In  this  country  functional  paraplegia  is  the  more  common. 

Functional  HEMiPLErjA. — The  paralysia  affects  one  side  of  the  l)ody, 
more  frequently  the  left,  and  may  be  flaccid  or  spastic.  The  arm  and  leg 
may  be  uniformly  affected,  or  the  affection  of  the  leg  may  preponderate,  but 
the  face  is  never  affected  in  flaccid  palsy  and  seldom  in  spastic  palsy.  In 
the  latter  čase  there  may  be  contracture  of  the  face  and  contracture  of  the 
tongue  on  protrusion,  so  that  that  organ  is  held  with  its  non-affected  side 
tran8versely  between  the  lips.  The  neck  and  trunk  muscles  are  rarely  affected. 
In  the  slight  flaccid  cases  there  niay  be  simply  general  weakne88  with  capa- 
city  to  perform  each  movement ;  in  the  more  severe  cases  there  may  be 
inability  to  raise  the  Unib  off  the  bed.  The  paralysis  may  be  complete,  but 
for  the  movement  of  one  muscle,  and  the  movement  of  that  muscle  may  be 
iiorinaL  For  instance,  a  woman  with  complete  flaccid  paralysis  of  the  left 
leg,  without  \vaating,  and  with  a  normal  knee-jerk  and  electric  excitability, 
was  always  able  to  extend  the  great  toe.  She  could  perform  this  act  with 
great  rapidity.     Such  an  act  was  incompatible  with  any  organic  lesion 
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causing  othendse  complete  hemiplegia,  and  the  patient  after  manj  months 
recovered  suddenlj.  The  importance  of  such  contradictorj  sjinptoins  in 
functional  paraljsis  is  great,  as  they  occur  frequently.  In  the  spastic  cases 
there  may  be  cjontracture  of  the  face,  tongue,  and  muscles  of  mastication  on 
the  affected  side.  Sometimes  there  is  a  degree  of  torticallis.  The  spasm  is 
usuallj  equally  resistive  to  passive  movement  in  ali  positions  of  the  limb — 
there  is  no  "  clasp-knife  "  phenomenon,  and  the  fingers  when  affected  do  not 
relax  on  passive  flexion  of  the  wrist  as  in  organic  hemiplegia.  Passive 
movement  is  as  a  nile  much  objected  to  by  the  patient.  The  spasm  when 
severe  and  without  intermission  is  termed  contracture,  and  when  this  occurs 
the  limbs  assume  characteiistic  positions.  In  the  upper  limb  the  arm  is 
adducted,  the  elbow  flexed,  and  the  fingers  either  flexed  at  ali  joints  or 
extended  at  the  inter-phalangeal  joints  and  strongly  adducted  (iuterosseal 
position).  The  lower  extremity  is  always  extended  at  the  hip  and  knee, 
often  adducted  and  rotated  in  at  the  hip ;  the  foot  is  dropped  and  inverted. 
Contracture  of  any  degree  of  severity  does  not  relax  diiring  sleep,  and  only 
relaxe8  in  the  late  stages  of  surgical  ansesthesia. 

A  peculiar  characteristic  of  both  types  is  that  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  voluntarily  or  pas8ively  move  a  joint  in  a  particular  direction,  the 
antagonistic  muscles  at  once  contract.  Where  voluntary  movement  is 
possible  it  is  generally  tremulous,  and  this  is  e8pecially  evident  when  power 
is  returning  and  spasm  lessening.  The  tremor  may  be  the  most  conspicuous 
symptom  of  the  hemiplegia.  Where  the  patient  is  able  to  stand,  the  gait  is 
characteristic,  the  paralysed  leg  being  dragged  helplessly  behind  the  other, 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  toes  resting  upon  the  ground.  Where  there  is 
some  degree  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  gait  is  as  if  the  patient 
voluntanly  exaggerated  ali  the  difficulties,  and  the  most  grotesque  move- 
ments  result,  which  have  no  plače  in  the  clinical  picture  of  organic 
hemiplegia.  There  is  no  muscular  wasting  except  in  cases  of  long  duration, 
and  then  it  is  only  slight.  The  electrical  excitability  of  the  muscles  is 
unaltered.  Slight  vaso-motor  disturbance  may  be  present  in  the  regions 
where  contracture  is  present,  and  is  probably  due  to  pressure  upon  the 
veins  by  the  spastic  muscles.  Slight  trophic  changes  in  the  periphery  of 
the  limbs  are  met  with,  and  rest  adhesions  may  form  in  the  joints.  The 
deep  refiexes  are  exaggerated;  more  upon  the  afifected  side  where  foot 
clonus  may  be  present.  The  plantar  reflex  is  often  absent  on  one  or  both 
sides.  Where  present  it  is  always  of  the  flexor  type.  The  abdominal  reflex 
is  often  exaggerated  upon  the  paraly8ed  side. 

The  other  signs  of  functional  disease,  often  present  in  functional 
hemiplegia,  are  hemianaesthesia  to  ali  forms  of  8ensibility,  and  especially  to 
pain,  involving  the  body  and  frequently  the  mucous  membranes  up  to  the 
middle  line.  The  muscular  sense  is  sometimes  retained.  Unilateral  loss  of 
smeli,  diminution  of  hearing,  and  crossed  amblyopia  and  hy8terical  con- 
vulsions  are  often  present  (mde  "  Hysteria  "). 

The  three  foUovving  physical  signs  are  of  great  value  in  diagnosis  : — (1) 
The  plantar  reflex,  which  is  always  flexor  when  present  in  functional  disease, 
is  almost  always  extensor  in  organic  disease,  where  the  pyramidal  tracts  are 
involved.  (2)  On  pressing  the  chin  downwards  against  a  firm  resistance 
the  head  deviates  to  the  sound  side  in  organic  hemiplegia;  it  does  not 
deviate  in  functional  hemiplegia.  (3)  The  patient  is  placed  supine  upon 
the  bed  and  the  legs  uncovered.  She  is  then  directed  to  sit  up  8uddenly. 
When  this  act  is  performed  by  a  normal  person,  both  thighs  and  knees  are 
flexed  8lightly ;  during  the  act  in  organic  hemiplegia,  where  any  rigidity  is 
present, '"the  paralysed  thigh  moves  up  much  more  than  the  sound.      In 
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fimctional  hemiplegia,  where  rigidity  is  presen  t,  the  affected  limb  does  not 
muve  at  ali  or  only  slightljr.     (Babinski^s  aign.) 

It  is  here  convenient  to  plače  in  the  form  of  a  table  the  chief  features 
serving  to  distinguish  functional  hemiplegia  from  organic  hemiplegia. 

Functiunal.  Orgitnio. 

Vision          ....  Crossed  amblyopia  Hemiauopia 

Hemi-analgesia  Frequently  complete  Ne  ver  com plete 

Face  Never  paralysea  Often  paraivsed 

Paralysis      ....  llarely  complete  Often  complete 

Gait The  foot  is  dragged  behind  Leg    mov^    forward 

in  a  half  circle 

Contracture  of   knee  and  Knee    extended.      Foot,  Knee,    often     flexed. 

foot  eouino-varus  Foot,  pes  cavus 

True  foot  clonus  Seloom  present  Generally  present 

Abdominal  reilex  Often  exaggerated  Diminishea  or  absent 

Plantar  reliex  Absent  or  nexor  Exten8or 

Inclinationof  headtosound  Absent  Often  present 

side  on  depressing  chin 

Babinski  s  hip  phenomenon  Absent  Present 

where  rigiaity  is  present 

Functional  ParapLkgia. — The  onset  of  the  paraly8i8  is  almost  invariably 
suddeu,  and  often  foUovvs  some  fright  or  emotion.  The  loss  of  power  is 
usually  moderate  in  degree  at  first,  and  gradually  increases,  and  may  assume 
auy  degree  from  slight  ataxy  of  movement  to  complete  paraly8L8.  The 
power  wliich  remains  is  put  into  action  irregiilarly.  There  is  often  resist- 
ance  to  passive  movement.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  execute  a  given 
movement,  opponents  of  the  acting  muscles  may  be  felt  to  contract,  and  any 
resulting  movement  is  accompanied  by  tremor.  Often  the  nature  and 
distribution  of  the  paraly8is  are  peculiar;  individual  movements  and 
muscles  may  be  exempt  in  cfises  where  the  paralysis  is  otherwise  complete. 
A  patient  who,  while  in  bed,  may  perform  aU  movements  against  moderate 
resistance  may  be  entirely  unable  to  make  even  an  attempt  to  stand  or 
walk  ;  in  other  cases  standing  may  be  possible,  but  on  the  attempt  to  walk 
the  knees  immediately  give  way  and  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground.  This 
is  the  condition  to  which  the  term  astasia  abasia  has  been  applied  {v^ide 
infra).  It  is  not  peculiar  to  functional  disease,  but  may  exist  in  any  čase 
vvhere  there  is  loss  of  power  or  of  the  muscular  sense  in  the  quadricep8 
exteusor  femoris,  peripheral  neuritis,  tabes  dorsalis,  spastic  paraplegia, 
disseminate  sclerosis,  etc.  It  is  explaiued  by  the  fact,  that  with  the  knee 
exteuded  verv  httle  muscular  effort  is  required  to  keep  the  knee  rigid  for 
the  support  of  the  boily  weight,  but  directly  the  knee  is  bent  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  upon  the  quadriceps. 

Further,  where  paraly8is  approaches  completeness  in  the  waking  state,  a 
patient  may,  if  ciireiully  watched,  be  seen  to  move  the  affected  limbs  freely 
when  in  the  lighter  stages  of  sleep,  and  the  same  result  is  often  seen  in  the 
early  stages  of  surgical  anue^thesia. 

Such  contradictory  phenomena  occur  in  great  variety  in  functional 
paralysis,  and  though  highly  characteristic  of  the  disease,  are  not  ab8olutely 
pathognomonic,  as  they  also  occur,  though  rarely,  in  organic  paralysis. 

When  walking  is  possible  the  gait  is  often  characteristic,  and  has  been 
termed  by  Hughlings  Jackson  the  "  constructed  "  gait,  for  every  diflSculty 
is  exaggerated,  and  ali  kinds  of  peculiar  movements  of  trunk  and  liml^ 
added,  \vhile  the  patient  often  evinces  much  emotional  disturbance  during 
the  attempt  to  \valk.  Sometimes  a  patient  who  walks  in  this  manner  when 
unsupported  may  walk  quite  naturally  if  she  is  allowed  to  hold  a  single 
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finger  of  the  observer,  this  slight  support  giving  her  confidence.  It  has 
been  stated  that  such  patients  never  fall,  when  walking,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
hurt  themselves,  but  collapse  gentlj  on  to  the  ground,  and  this  fact  has  been 
used  as  a  test  to  distingnish  functional  paraplegia.  It  is,  hovrever,  not 
invariablj  true,  and  as  a  test  it  has  been  fraught  with  severe  injuries  and 
dangerous  C5onsequences. 

The  paraplegia  is  sometimes  quite  flaccid,  generally  slightly  spastic,  not 
often  severelj  spastic,  and  the  occurrence  of  contractures  is  much  less 
common  than  in  functional  hemiplegia.  When  contractures  occur  they 
resemble  those  described  in  functional  hemiplegia.  There  is  never  flexor 
contracture  at  hip  and  knee  such  as  commonly  occurs  in  organic  spastic 
paraplegia ;  and  pes  cavus,  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  condition,  never 
occurs.  Spontaneous  clonus  (epileptoid  spasm)  never  occurs.  In  most 
cases  the  paralysis  is  confined  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  these  may  be 
unequally  affected.  Earely  ali  four  extremities  are  affected.  The  trunk  is 
sometimes  affected,  but  never  segmentally ;  there  is  then  inability  to  rise 
from  the  supine  position.  There  is  no  muscular  wasting,  and  the  electric 
excitability  is  unaltered.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  increased,  and  there  may 
be  foot  clonua  Sometimes  this  latter  is  indistinguishable  from  the  foot 
clonus  of  organic  disease,  but  more  frequently  it  is  commenced  by  a 
voluntary  movement  of  plantar  extension  at  the  ankle,  and  does  not  occur 
if  the  foot  be  fully  dorsiflexed  (such  a  clonus  may  be  produced  at  will  by 
most  healthy  people  in  certain  positions  of  the  leg  and  foot,  for  instance 
sitting  forward  mth  the  feet  on  tiptoe).  The  plantar  reflexes  are  often 
absent,  whether  ansesthesia  be  present  or  not.  When  obtained  they  are 
always  of  the  flexor  type.  Sometimes  a  movement  of  the  tensor  vaginam 
femoris  alone  occurs  on  stimulating  the  šole  of  the  foot. 

Incontinence  of  the  sphincters  never  occura  There  may  be  slight 
difiSculty  in  starting  the  act  of  micturition,  an  exaggeration  of  a  condition 
not  uncommon  in  healthy  persons.  Since  incontinence  of  sphincters  is  one 
of  the  most  important  symptoms  in  distinguishing  functional  from  organic 
disease,  patients  must  be  very  accurately  and  directly  questioned,  more 
esp6cially  as  in  women  slight  difficulties  are  often  concealed.  As  example8 
of  the  čare  necessary  to  avoid  erroneous  diagnosis,  the  following  instances 
may  be  cited : — A  patient  with  a  well-marked  functional  paraplegia  com- 
plained  of  inability  to  hold  her  water.  She  was  admitted  into  hospital  and 
was  found  to  be  sufiTering  with  thrombosed  htemorrhoids,  the  treatment  of 
which  cured  the  incontinence.  Another  patient,  in  whom  precipitancy  of 
micturition  had  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  organic  disease,  had  suflered  with 
sphincter  trouble  ever  since  infancy,  and  the  paraplegia  had  occurred  from 
shock  six  weeks  before  examination.  In  a  third  čase  severe  cystitis  and 
consequent  incontinence  had  been  set  up  from  the  repeated  use  of  an  unclean 
catheter  by  the  patient  herself,  the  catheter  having  been  originally  ordered 
for  hjsterical  retention. 

It  is  the  rule  for  anresthesia  to  be  present  in  some  form  in  the  paralysed 
region.  Sensibility  to  pain  is  as  a  rule  most  impaired,  and  that  to  touch 
least,  but  the  ansesthesia  may  be  complete  to  ali  forms.  The  muscular  sense 
is  sometimes  absent,  sometimes  preserved.  The  anoesthesia  is  distributed  as 
a  rule  in  "  stocking  or  glove  fashion,"  frequently  it  is  limited  above  by 
Pouparfs  ligaments  and  the  iliac  crests,  and  the  perineum  is  almost  always 
exempt,  even  when  the  ansesthesia  extends  on  to  the  trunk.  Hemi- 
ansesthesia  may  be  present  in  addition  to  parantesthesia.  Slight  trophic 
changes  in  the  skin  of  the  periphery,  rest  adhesions  in  the  joints,  and  slight 
vaso-motor  palsy  may  be  present. 
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Functional  Monopkffia, — The  general  description  above  given  for  hemi- 
plegia  and  paraplegia  apply  to  functional  paraljsis  when  one  limb  only  is 
affected.  Special  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the 
anžesthesia  is  apt  to  be  much  more  extensive  than  is  the  paraljsis.  Thus  in 
a  čase  of  functional  paraljsis,  limited  to  the  forearm  and  hand,  complete 
analgesia  involved  the  whole  upper  limb. 

Functional  Ptosis, — This  condition  is  U8ually  bilateral,  and  differs  froni 
true  ptosis  in  that  the  eyes  are  completely  closed,  and  that  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  lid  with  the  finger  is  resisted  by  contraction  of  the  orbicularis. 
There  is  no  paraly8is  of  the  eye  muscles,  and  the  reflex  action  of  the  pupil 
is  normal.  There  may  be  occasionally  dissociated  movements  of  the 
eves. 

Functional  Spasm  of  the  Palate. — This  is  usually  an  intermittent  spasm, 
always  involving  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  sometimes  also  the  vocal  cord. 
Its  occurrence  is  rare. 

Functional  aphonia  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  functional  paralysi8. 
Laryngoscopic  examination  reveals  complete  or  partial  adductor  paralysi8. 
Abductor  paralysis  never  occurs  as  a  functional  condition.  Occa8ionally  ali 
the  movements  of  articulation  and  phonation  are  weakly  performed. 

Hi/sterical  Mutism. — See  "  Aphasia." 

Phantom  tumour,  which  may  occur  in  connection  with  functional 
paralysi8,  is  apparently  due  to  contracture  of  the  lateral  muscles  of  the 
abdominal  wall  with  paresis  and  relaxation  of  part  of  the  rectus  abdominis 
muscle. 

Astasia  Ahasia, — This  term  denotes  a  symptom  and  not  a  disease.  The 
phenomenon  is  luet  with  in  hysteria,  and  less  frequently  in  other  nervous 
afiections,  and  is  most  often  evoked  by  emotional  disturbance  or  treatment, 
though  it  has  also  followed  infectious  diseases. 

The  patient  while  able  to  perform  ali  movements  of  the  legs  freely  and 
with  good  power  w'hile  lying  in  bed,  becomes  helpless,  and  collapses  on 
trj'ing  to  stand  or  walk,  or  experiences  great  difticulty  in  walking. 

See  also  "  Hysteria  "  and  "  Neurasthenia." 

Conrse  and  Prognosis. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  varied,  and  is 
often  marked  by  partial  recovery,  foUovved  by  relapses.  The  paralysis  may 
disappear  suddenly,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  some  impressive  therapeutic 
measure,  sometimes  without  any  definite  cause.  This  result  is  more 
common  in  cases  where  the  duration  of  the  paralysi8  has  been  short.  Much 
more  often  gradual  improvement  takes  plače,  and  the  paralysi8  takes  week8 
or  even  months  to  disappear.  The  prognosis  is  worse,  as  regards  ultimate 
recovery  and  the  occurrence  of  relapses,  when  the  general  signs  of  hysteria 
are  well  marked.  It  is  also  worse  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
for  the  long-continued  functional  derangement  must  cause  molecular  altera- 
tion  of  the  nervous  elements.  Complete  and  lasting  recovery,  however,  has 
occurred  after  almost  complete  paraplegia  has  been  present  for  seventeen 
vears.  Most  of  the  cases  ultimately  recover  so  far  as  the  paraly8is  is  con- 
cerned.  Some  few  end  in  organic  disease  of  the  ner\'ous  sy8tem,  and  death 
has  occurred  in  rare  instances  from  the  anorexia  and  vomiting.  The 
prognosis  is  favourable  in  proportion  as  definite  causes  can  be  traced  and 
removed,  e8pecially  deterioration  of  health  of  remediable  character. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  functional  paralysi8  is  that  of  hysteria  in 
general  {q.v.) ;  the  Weir  Mitchell  treatment  being  especially  valuable.  As 
regards  the  special  treatment  of  functional  paraly8i8,  it  is  important  that 
the  patient  should  expect  gain  in  power  to  follow  any  treatment  adopted. 
Faradism  to  the  affected  limbs,  passive  movements,  and  massage  are  the 
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necessarj-  remedies.  Electricity,  which  these  patients  as  a  rule  find  very 
disagreeable,  should  be  applied  by  the  medical  attendant  or  by  a  skilled 
nurse,  as  the  more  profound  is  the  patient*8  respect  for  the  treatment  the 
better  is  the  result.  In  severe  cases,  when  movement  is  returning,  the  calls 
to  increased  efifort  must  be  very  gradual  and  systematic,  čare  being  taken 
that  no  attempt  is  allowed  to  fail  entirely  or  to  produce  fatigue.  A  patient 
who  has  been  long  bed-ridden  should  be  encouraged  to  crawl  about  at  first. 
When  walking  is  first  attempted  it  should  be  with  the  aid  of  a  person  on 
either  side,  subsequently  a  steady  franie  on  wheelB,  which  the  patient 
pushes  along  and  ušes  as  a  support,  should  be  used.  Any  measure  producing 
severe  pain  is  harmfuL  Static  electricity  and  circular  blisters  round  the 
limb  are  usefuL  Sometimes  brief  ether  anaesthesia  h8ts  removed  contracture. 
In  long-standing  cases,  where  contracture  has  led  to  peruianent  shortening 
of  the  muscles,  tenotomy  is  sometimes  advisable,  but  only  after  the  dis- 
appearance  of  the  paralysi8.  ' 

Biagnosis, — In  the  differentiation  of  functional  paraly8is  from  that  of 
organic  origin,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  organic  disease  simulates 
functional  disease  more  often  and  more  clo8ely  than  does  functional  disease 
organic  disease.  A  čase  in  which,  after  careful  consideration,  much  doubt 
arises,  is  probably  organie.  Always  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  possibility  of 
the  appearance  of  true  organic  disease  upon  a  functional  background. 
Speaking  generally  of  functional  paralysis,  the  age,  8ex,  and  temperament  of 
the  patient  must  be  given  weight.  The  hi8tory  of  previous  manifestations 
of  hy8teria  and  the  a(iequacy  of  cause  to  result  in  the  production  of  the 
symptoms  must  be  considered.  In  functional  hemiplegia  the  absence  of  the 
usual  causes  for  apoplexy  (morbis  cordis),  etc.,  and  the  absence  of  conjugate 
deviation,  true  convulsion,  coma,  and  aphasia  at  the  onset  are  important. 
Crossed  amblyopia,  complete  hemianalgesia,  and  the  occurrence  of  contracture 
soon  after  the  onset,  are  the  most  important  positive  signs  that  a  hemiplegia 
is  functional.  Absence  of  facial  involvement  is  a  useful  negative  sign. 
The  importance  of  the  plantar  refiex  and  of  Babinski*s  sign  have  been 
already  dwelt  on. 

The  diagnosis  of  functional  paraplegia  is  more  difl&cult,  since  it  is  closely 
simulated  by  the  early  stages  of  one  type  of  disseminated  sclerosis.  The 
most  important  positive  functional  signs  are  contradictory  muscular  pheno- 
mena,  the  gait,  contractures  and  ansesthesia  of  greater  extent  than  the 
paralysis,  its  upper  limit  being  a  circular  line  round  the  limb  (almost 
the  only  other  condition  in  which  "stocking"  and  "glove"  ansesthesia 
exist  is  peripheral  neuritis — the  ansesthesia  is  here  alway8  incomplete, 
always  of  smaller  area  than  the  paralysi8,  and  is  U8ually  accompanied  by 
pain). 

The  Argyll-Eobertson  pupil,  ocular  paraly8is,  optic  atrophy,  incontinence 
of  sphincters,  girdle  pain,  alteration  of  faradic  excitability,  loss  of  knee- 
jerk,  and  the  extensor  response  in  the  plantar  reflex,  are  signs,  the  presence 
of  one  of  which  alone  excludes  uncomplicated  functional  disease. 

ParalysISy  Insanity  associated  wlth. 


Pabalvtic  Insanity  .        .        .186 

InSANITV  ASSOCIATED  WITH  GE08S 

Disease  of  the  Brain  .        .187 


Post-Apoplectic  Insanitv.        .     188 
Organic  Dementia    .        .        .189 


Gross  disease  of  the  brain,  and  of  its  hard  and  soft  coverings,  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  mental  aberration.     In  infancy  and  the  early  stages  of  life  it 
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arrests  mental  development  and  produces  various  forma  of  idiocy  and 
imbecilitj,  associated  or  not  with  epilep8y.  Degenerations  of  the  brain  and 
of  its  membranes  also  occur  frequentl7  as  secondeirj  sjmptoms  in  many 
forms  of  insanitj.  In  the  present  article  cousideration  is  limited  to  those 
grosser  tissue  changes  which  are  the  primaiy  cause  of  insanitj  in  adult 
life. 

First  among  these  to  be  dealt  with  are  sclerotic  affections  of  the  neuroglia 
and  blood-vessek  of  the  brain.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  aetiologj  and  sjmptoms  of  cerebral  sclerosis  is  not  so  accurate  as  could 
be  wi8hed.  This  is  probably  because  many  of  the  diseases  referred  to  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  because  their  symptoms,  even  when  recognised,  are 
often  vague  and  indefinite. 

Sclerosis  of  the  brain  is  of  two  kinds,  primary  and  secondary.  Secondary 
sclerosis,  or  atrophy,  is  consequent  iipon  some  previoiis  lesion,  such  as  haemor- 
rhage,  and  need  not  be  8eparately  alluded  to.  Primary  sclerosis  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  (a)  disseminated  or  insular,  and  (b)  diffuse 
sclerosis. 

Disseminated  sclerosis  is  comparatively  rarely  met  with  in  association 
with  mental  disease.  In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  the  invasion  of  the 
brain  by  the  sclerotic  masses  is  extensive  there  is  observed,  in  addition  to 
the  physical  8ymptoms  of  progressive  muscular  weakne8S,  jerky  incoordina- 
tion  and  nystagmus,  the  following  mental  symptoms:  progressive  mental 
weakne8s,  loss  of  intelligence  and  disturbance  of  the  thought  processes,  but 
without  any  other  active  or  positive  symptoms  of  insanity.  Gradually  the 
symptoms  end  in  dementia,  with  stupidity  and  loss  of  will  power.  Some 
cases  may  exhibit  recurrent  attacks  of  depression  or  excitement,  which  are, 
however,  prob:ibly  coincidental,  and  not  connected  with  the  disease.  Certain 
cases  may  present  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  general  paralysis  as  to 
render  the  differential  diagnosis  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  but  the 
character  of  the  tremor,  of  the  speech  affection,  of  the  mental  8ymptom8, 
and  the  presence  of  ny8tagmus,  is  usually  sufficient  to  determine  the  ditterence 
betvveen  the  two  diseases. 

Our  knowledge  of  diffuse  sclerosis  is  scanty,  and  the  groups  of  diseases 
known  under  that  name  are  badly  defined.  It  occurs  as  a  primary  condi- 
tion  in  children  who  are  the  subjects  of  congenital  syphilia  It  has  also, 
according  to  Gowers,  been  observed,  though  rarely,  in  chronic  alcoholism 
and  associated  with  insular  or  disseminated  sclerosis.  Kraepelin  and  Homen 
(lescribe  the  symptoms  of  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  brain  due  to  hereditary 
svjjhilis.  The  disease  begins  early  in  youth  with  vertigo,  headache,  un- 
steadiness  of  gait,  and  progressive  deterioration  of  the  mental  processes. 
Liiter  on  is  added  slurring  and  difficulty  of  speech,  spasms,  contractures,  in- 
continence,  difticulty  in  swallowing,  slight  tremor,  and  in  some  cases  con- 
vulsions.  The  mental  \veakne8s  becomes  more  and  more  marked,  and  death 
takes  phice  after  the  lapse  of  a  series  of  years.  The  post-mortem  indications 
usually  found  are  endarteritis.  Atrophy  of  nerve  fibres,  especially  in  the 
fore-brain,  slight  changes  in  the  pyramidal  cells,  and  some  increase  of  the 
neuroglia  eleiuents  are  also  present. 

Binswanger  has  described  a  form  of  diffuse  sclerosis  which  he  calls 
arterio- sclerotic  brain  degeneration  {Artcrio  -  sklerotische  Hirnentartung). 
This  disease  is,  however,  not  confined  to  the  brain  vessels,  but  simul- 
t«ineously  affects  those  of  other  organs,  such  as  the  kidney.  The  vessel 
\valls  are  partly  atrophied,  partly  thickened,  and  the  lumen  is  widened. 
Sometimes  aneurysmal  formations  and  capillary  ruptures  are  met  with. 
The  neuroglia  is  increased,  especially  in  foci  around  the  affected  vessels,  and 
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degenerative  processes  are  found  in  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres  of  the  cortex. 
The  disease,  which  appears  about  forty  or  fifty  jears  of  age,  is  8low  in  de- 
velopment,  and  the  cUnical  mental  8ymptom8  are  various.  They  include 
headache,  giddiness,  excitement,  and  thought  disturbance,  and  during  the 
frequent  remissions  in  these  8ymptom8  there  is  observable  a  blunting  of 
the  intelligence  and  stupiditjr  which  ends  in  dementia.  The  phjsical  signs 
are  paretic  speech  disturbance,  aphasic  forms,  and  frequently  permanent 
paraly8i8  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  Another  form  of  diffuse  sclerosis  of 
the  brain  h8ts  been  named  by  Binswanger  chronic  progressive  subcortieal 
encephalitis.  This  is  a  disease  coming  on  about  the  fiftieth  or  8ixtieth 
year,  and  is  characterised  by  local  paralyses  and  progressive  dementia. 
The  pathological  changes  observed  are  atrophy  of  the  medullary  subcortieal 
fibres,  widening  of  the  brain  cavities,  especially  the  posterior  ones,  and 
atheroma  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  ali  forms  of  mental  disturbance  casually 
related  to  cerebral  sclerosis  the  prognosis  is  grave. 

Cerebral  Hcemorrhage, — In  many  instances  where  the  onset  of  the 
apoplectic  condition  is  sudden,  consciousness  is  lost,  and  a  state  of  coma 
prevails.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  patients  on  awaking  from  the 
coma  become  delirious.  The  delirium  is  characterised  by  noise,  shouting, 
and  struggling.  Other  patients  manifest  mental  confusion,  loss  of  personal 
identity,  loss  of  the  sense  of  locality,  and  delusions.  Where  there  is  no 
eztensive  cerebral  lesion  or  atheroma  of  the  arteries,  most  of  the  cases 
recover  sooner  or  later,  generally  sooner  from  the  foregoing  symptoms,  but 
in  others  a  certain  amount  of  mental  weakne8s  remains  permanently.  As 
a  rule  this  mental  enfeeblement  is  slight  and  affects  only  memory  for  dates 
and  past  events,  or  it  produces  in  addition  some  facility  of  will  power,  and  per- 
haps  an  increased  emotionalism.  In  others,  however,  where  there  is  extensive 
Bub8equent  or  coexisting  lesion,  such  as  laceration  of  the  brain  substance,  it 
may  either  quickly  or  gradually  terminate  in  a  state  of  complete  dementia. 
In  hsemorrhagic  cerebral  afifections,  the  mental  8ymptoms,  Uke  the  bodily, 
depend  largely  upon  the  site  of  the  lesion,  its  extent,  upon  its  character,  i.e. 
its  compHcations,  and  upon  the  rapidjty  of  absorption  of  the  clot.  If  the 
hsemorrhage  is  followed  by  local  softening,  the  results  are  more  grave.  The 
age  and  state  of  health  of  the  patient,  and  above  aH  the  state  of  his  arteries, 
exercise  great  influence  upon  the  sub8equent  course  of  the  disease,  and  con- 
8equently  upon  the  character  of  the  mental  symptoms.  When  there  is 
marked  aphasia  the  gravity  of  the  mental  8ymptoms  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated, 
e8pecially  in  amnesic  and  paraphasic  conditions,  where  the  patients  talk 
nonsense  while  retaining  an  otherwise  valid  intelligence.  But  in  senile 
cases  with  degenerated  arteries  ali  forms  of  mental  disturbance,  mania, 
melancholia,  and  delusions  with  hallucinations  may  occur.  Some  of  the 
C8tse8  manifest  recurrent  or  alternating  forms  of  insanity,  and  may  pass 
through  numerous  phases  of  mental  aberration.  The  dominating  mental 
state  of  such  patients  is,  however,  dementia  with  a  noisy  emotionalism. 
They  are  often  very  troublesome  and  difficult  to  manage,  and  are,  as  a  rule, 
sleepless,  especially  during  the  acuter  phases  of  the  malady.  Fortunately 
many  of  them  settle  down  into  a  quiet  even  dementia  without  excitement 
or  much  depression. 

The  diagnosis  and  prognosis  depend  entirely  upon  the  underlying 
cerebral  lesion,  its  seat,  extent,  and  character.  In  otherwise  healthy 
persons  the  acuter  symptoms  which  sometimes  manifest  themselves  in  the 
early  stages  may  completely  pass  off,  lea\ing,  or  not,  a  slight  degree  of 
mental  weakness  or  in8tability. 

Softening  of  the  Brain, — The  dififerential  diagnosis  between  cerebral 
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embolism  and  cerebral  hsemorrhage  is  often  a  matter  of  great  (iifficulty. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  most  common  seat  of  both  lesions  is  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  and  its  branches,  the  8ymptoms  may  be  at  first  very  similar. 
Initial  loss  of  consciousness  in  embolism  is  less  frequent  than  in  hsemorrhage. 
In  embolism  due  to  sjphilitic  disease,  for  example,  where  the  plugging  of 
an  atheromatous  artery  is  a  slow  process,  consciousness  is  more  frequently 
preserved  than  lost.  Convulsions  very  frequently  accompany  the  onset  in 
embolism.  Delirium  may  take  the  plače  of  loss  of  consciousness,  and  in 
atheromatous  softening  a  brief  initial  loss  of  consciousness  is  often  succeeded 
by  quiet  delirium  lasting  for  several  days  or  even  weeks  (Gowers).  Ovring 
to  the  fact  that  the  cortex  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral  is  frequently 
implicated,  aphasia  is  much  more  common  in  softening  than  in  ha^morrhage. 
Mental  symptoms  are  undoubtedly  more  prevalent  and  more  pronounced  in 
8<jf  tening  than  in  h«morrhage,  because  when  due  to  atheroma  there  is  usually 
an  extensive  implication  of  ali  the  cerebral  arteries,  which  prevents  reparative 
processes  and  interferes  with  brain  nutrition,  and  because  foci  of  softening 
are  generally  numerous  and  widely  spread,  The  mental  symptoms  in  brain 
softening  caused  by  occlusion  of  an  artery,  especially  of  the  middle  cerebral 
or  one  of  its  principal  branches,  are  generally  of  a  chronic  and  persistent 
character,  their  gravity  depending  upon  the  area  and  extent  of  area  of  the 
brain  implicated,  and  upon  the  state  of  the  brain  and  its  arteries. 

Tumours, — The  mental  syniptoms  accompanying  brain  tumours  depend 
upon  their  site,  their  size,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow.  In  the 
larger  tumours  the  character  of  the  8ymptoms  is  influenced  more  by  their 
pressure  upon  the  brain,  and  less  by  their  site.  It  has  been  held  by  some 
authorities  that  tumours  of  the  occipital  lobes  are  more  detrimental  to 
mental  activity  than  tumours  of  the  frontal  lobes,  and  the  contrary  opinion 
is  held  by  others.  On  that  point,  however,  we  have  as  yet  no  clear  know- 
ledge.  In  8low-growing  tumours  of  considerable  size,  even  when  the 
cortex  is  largely  implicated,  the  mental  8ymptoms  may  be  very  slight  up 
to  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tumour  by  rapid  growth  gives 
rise  to  marked  pressure  symptoms,  there  is  U8ually  observable  a  varying 
degree  of  mental  dulness  and  8tupidity.  The  attention  of  the  patients  in 
such  cases  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  rouse,  until  at  last,  except 
for  the  pain  of  the  headache  from  which  they  sufiFer,  they  appear  indiflerent 
to  ali  phenomena,  either  external  or  intemaL  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tumour  is  small  and  of  slow  growth,  a  great  variety  of  elements  would 
appear  to  complicate  its  relation  to  insanity.  According  to  some  authorities, 
there  may  occur  moral  changes  with  obsessions  and  impulses  towards  various 
antisocial  actions,  chief  among  which  is  violence.  Without  questioning 
this  observation,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  many  such  tumours  are  of 
syphilitic  origin,  that  many  of  the  subjects  are  prone  to  indulgence  in 
alcohol,  and  that  some  of  them  sufifer  from  epilep8y.  Apart,  however,  from 
these  exception8,  it  may  probably  be  admitted  that  not  a  few  cases  owe  a 
change  of  disposition  in  the  direction  of  moral  decadence  and  impulsive 
conduct  directly  to  the  presence  of  cerebral  tumour.  A  group  of  cases 
exi3t8  in  which  the  presence  of  tumour  in  the  brain  gives  rise  to  acute 
in8anity,  with  hallucinations  and  delusions  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  similar  symptoms  of  toxic  origin.  The  most  commonly  met  with  symptoms 
in  cerebral  tumour  are  confusion  of  thou^^ht  and  dulness  of  expression.  This 
slowness  in  expressing  ideas  is  materially  increased  by  the  peculiar  speech 
of  the  majority  of  the  patients.  The  words  are  slowly  and  deILberately 
uttered,  and  the  syllables  scanned.  In  addition  to  the  above  svmptoms 
there  are  commonly  met  with  loss  of  memory,  depression  altemating  with 
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excitemeiit,  and  emotional  instabilitj.  A  noisj  delirium  with  hallucinations 
and  delusions  may  occasionallj  be  observed.  Finally,  complete  dementia, 
generallj  accompanied  with  periodic  convulsions,  is  met  with  in  tumours  of 
the  frontal  lobes.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  hjsteria  may  be  a 
prominent  symptom  of  cerebral  tumour  in  predisposed  persons,  and  may  so 
obscure  the  phy8ical  and  mental  8ymptoms  as  to  cause  the  diagnosis  to  be 
at  fault  (Gower8). 

Cerebral  dbscess,  apart  from  its  site  or  size,  may  canse  acute  insanity. 
It  is  true  that  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  confusion,  due  to  constitutional 
influences,  some  patients  offer  no  mental  symptoms  indicative  of  cerebral 
change.  In  acute  abscesses,  especially  those  of  tranniatic  origin,  the  mental 
dulness  and  confusion  are  prominent  symptoma  The  patients  are  oblivious 
of  their  surroundings,  answer  que8tion8  at  random  or  incoherently,  they  are 
listless,  restless,  dreamy,  and  often  agitated.  In  addition  to  physical 
Bymptom8  depending  on  constitutional  disturbance  and  local  pressure  the 
patients  may  manifest  catalep8y,  aphasia  of  different  kinds,  cortical  epilep8y, 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  and  other  irritative  symptom8.  In  chronic  abscess 
the  mental  symptonis  of  the  latent  period  are  usually  obscure  and  un- 
important,  and  when  more  pronounced  are  generally  of  the  melancholic 
type.  The  latent  stage  in  such  cases  is,  however,  generally  terminated  by 
such  symptom8  as  stupor,  delirium  followed  by  coma,  or  by  severe  mental 
depression  ending  in  coma. 

LITERATURE. — Kraeplin  Psjchiatrie :  Clouston.  Mental  Diseases, — 6oweks.  Discases 
ofNervous Sy8iem, — Robertson.  Take'aIHct.  ofPsychoL  Med,  Art.  " Post-Apoplectic  Iik>anity . " 
— Ross.     Dis,  of  Nerv,  Sy8Um. — Gilles  de  la  Tourette.     Malad,  de  srjstem  nerv. 

Paramyoclonus  Multiplex.    See  Spasm. 
Paranoia. 

Syn. — Deludonal  Insanitj/,  Monomania,  Megcdomania,  D4lire  de  2)ers(^cU' 
tion,  Ddire  des  dig6n6r6s,  Verrilcktheit,  Chronischer  Wahnsinn. 

The  term  "  paranoia,"  introduced  by  the  Grerman  phy8ician  von  Gudden, 
is  not  a  convenient  one  either  from  the  etymological  or  descriptive  stand- 
point,  but  its  very  general  acceptance  in  Gfermany  and  in  America  reuders 
its  change  undesirable  in  the  interest  of  unifomiity.  The  nonienclature  of 
the  various  groups  of  mental  affections  which  it  embraces  is  so  diverse,  and 
the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  apparently  contradictory  views  of  numerous 
writers  is  so  confusing,  that  a  brief  resuni^  of  the  historical  developnient  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  neces8ary  for  the  purpose  of  correctly  under- 
standing  it. 

The  disease  wa8  first  called  monomania  by  Esquirol,  who  defined  it  as 
"  a  chronic  cerebral  afifection  without  fever,  and  characterised  by  a  partial 
lesion  of  the  intelligence,  the  affections,  or  the  will."  Prichard  cut  through 
E8quirors  definition  by  describing  two  distinct  affections — moral  in8anity 
and  monomania.  The  effect  of  Prichard's  writings  on  European  opinion  was 
profound,  and  his  views  are  stili  regarded  as  linal  by  many  of  his  country- 
men,  for  he  was  the  first  and  the  last  English  psychiatri8t  to  contribute 
essentially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  1852  Lasegue  published  his 
famous  monograph  Du  dAlire  de  pers^ution,  in  which  he  dissociated  from 
the  classilications  of  his  predecessors  that  group  of  the  insane  whose 
symptoms  are  essentially  those  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  A  few 
years  later  Morel  pointed  out  the  existence  of  cases  in  which  there  occurred 
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in  the  course  of  the  disease  a  transformation  of  the  inental  disposition,  of 
the  delusions,  and  of  the  hallucinationa  Patients  who  were  at  one  stage 
depressed,  miserable,  subject  to  delusions  of  persecution  and  disagreeable 
hallucinations,  passed  into  a  state  of  gaietj,  with  delusions  of  grandeur  and 
agreeable  hallucinations.  In  1871  Foville  described  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  hitherto  unobserved  form  of  insanity,  which  he  called  megalomania.  He 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  MorePs  observation  regarding  the  transition  in 
certain  cases  from  persecution  to  ambition,  but  he  included  in  his  megalo- 
mania other  clinical  forms,  in  which  grandiose  delusions  and  delusions  of 
persecution  coexisted  or  alternated.  The  opinions  of  the  two  last  named 
writers  were  greatly  modified  by  Falret,  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  elucidat- 
ing  stili  further  the  tangled  skein  of  the  problem  of  paranoia.  It  remained 
for  Magnan,  however,  to  give  to  the  world  in  bold  relief  the  clear  descrip- 
tion  of  svstematised  insanitj  which  will  always  be  associated  with  his  name. 
In  his  monograph  entitled  Le  Dčlire  chronigue  A  evolution  systematique, 
the  latest  teaching  of  the  French  school,  paranoia  is  divided  into  two  great 
groups,  namely,  (1)  Progressive  systematised  delusional  insanity,  in  which 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  8lowly  progressive,  and  invariably  commencing 
with  depression  and  delusions  of  persecution,  passes  into  ambition  with  ex- 
pausive  delusions ;  and  (2)  an  affection,  not  necessarily  progressive,  charac- 
terised  by  irregular  manifestations  of  systematised  delusion  either  of  a 
depressed  or  of  an  ambitious  nature.  The  latter  is  termed  by  Magnan  the 
sy8temati8ed  insanity  of  the  degenerate.  With  few  exceptions,  English 
authors  are  in  the  position  in  which  Prichard  left  the  subject  upward8  of 
sixty  years  ago.  The  views  of  German  psychiatrist8  will  be  best  under- 
stood  from  the  following  references  to  the  writings  of  one  or  two  of  their 
leading  authorities.  Schlile  divides  paranoia  into  two  groups,  Originare 
Verrilcktheit  (delusional  insanity  of  the  degenerate)  and  Chronischer 
TFahnsinn  (chronic  systematised  insanity).  The  latter  comprehends  perse- 
cution mania  and  ambitious  delusional  insanity  or  megalomania.  Krafft 
Ebing  classifies  paranoia  as  follows : — (1)  Primare  Verrilcktheit,  which  he 
subdivides  into  {a)  Originare  Verriicktheit  (commencing  in  childhood),  and 
{h)  Paranoia  tardiva,  which  includes  the  insanity  of  persecution  and  megalo- 
mania ;  (2)  Halliicinatorische  JVahnsinn,  characterised  by  the  excitation  of 
the  8ensory  centras  in  an  exhausted  brain.  In  this  division  are  included  a 
host  of  dissimilar  conditions,  such  as  acute  alcoholism,  forms  of  puerperal 
insanity,  post  febrile  in8anity,  and  certain  mental  affections  found  among 
prisonera.  A  majority  of  German  psychiatrists  have  been  influenced  by 
Krafft  Ebing's  teaching,  with  the  result  that  not  only  wa8  the  identity  of 
paranoia  in  danger  of  being  lost,  but  that  considerable  misunderstanding, 
due  to  a  confusion  of  nosological  terms,  arose  between  German  writers  and 
their  confrlres  in  other  countries.  Fortunately,  Kraeplin  has  recently 
raised  his  voice  in  protest,  and  in  the  last  edition  of  his  text-book  has 
ably  combated  the  inclusion  of  such  absolutely  different  8ymptomatic  forms 
as  those  last  mentioned  under  the  head  of  paranoia.  His  conception  of 
paranoia  is  that  of  a  systematised  delusional  insanity,  commencing  with 
persecution,  but  always  accompanied  by  gradually  developing  delusions  of 
grandeur.  A  second  form,  comprising  a  partially  systematised  insanity  of 
the  degenerate,  he  terms  Der  Querulantenwahn,  To  a  corresponding  claM  of 
the  insane  the  French  writers  give  the  name  persiciUes  persdcuteurs  pers^- 
cuters.  Both  terms  are  expressive  and  descriptive  of  a  group  of  patients  who 
consider  themselves  wronged  by  society,  and  who  are  constantly  demanding 
redress. 

From  the  above  resume  of  the  \vriting8  of  various  authors  during  the 
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past  century,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  continuous  consensus  of  opinion  has 
isolated  a  disease,  the  clinical  nomenclature  of  which  is  diverse.  To  this 
disease  many  generic  names  have  been  given,  but  it  would  appear  that 
paranoia  must  now  for  the  sake  of  unifoniiity  be  accepted.  Confusion  as 
to  clinical  forms  has  necessarily  arisen.  The  monomania  of  English  writer8 
is  obsolete,  and  they  themselves  have  done  nothing  to  justify  it.  The 
paranoia  of  the  Germans  is  in  a  state  of  chaos,  out  of  which  Kraeplin  has 
done  much  to  redeem  it,  but  compared  with  the  fulness  of  Magnan'8  descrip- 
tions,  his  presentation  of  clinical  forms  is  meagre  and  unsati8factory.  There 
remain  the  ddire  chronigue  and  the  ddlire  des  digčrUrčs  of  the  French 
school.  In  favour  of  this  view  two  arguments  may  be  submitted :  First, 
the  imdoubted  prevalence  of  the  afifection  in  France ;  and,  second,  the  trust- 
worthines8  of  the  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the 
affection.  The  names  of  these  men,  some  of  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned,  are  among  the  most  eminent  of  European  p8ychiatri8t8.  But  the 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  French  teaching  will  only  be  found  in  the  inner 
conviction  which  results  from  a  clinical  study  of  the  disease  as  depicted  by 
their  writers. 

Under  the  title  borrowed  from  the  Germans,  the  description  of  the  affec- 
tion which  follows  is  on  the  lines  of  the  French  psychiatrists,  and  in  accord- 
ance  with  their  teaching  it  is  divided  into  I.  Progressive  8ystemati8ed 
insanity,  and  II.  The  systematised  in8anity  of  the  degenerate. 

I.  Progressive  Svstematibed  Insanitv 

Definition, — This  disease  is  a  chronic  mental  affection  characterised  by 
delusions  of  a  fixed  kind,  and  by  hallucinations  of  hearing,  of  touch,  and  of 
pain.  In  the  course  of  the  affection  there  occurs  a  complete  transformation 
of  the  personality  of  the  patient  and  of  the  earlier  symptoms  of  the  insanity, 
accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  delusions  of  an  ambitious  character,  with 
corresponding  hallucinations  of  hearing.  Magnan  divides  the  affections 
into  four  stages.  The  first  period,  or  period  of  incubation,  is  characterised 
by  illusion,  insane  interpretation,  and  mental  anxiety.  In  the  second 
period,  or  stage  of  persecution,  the  principal  phenomena  are  delusions  of 
persecution,  hallucinations  of  hearing  and  of  general  sensibility.  The  third 
period,  or  stage  of  ambition,  presents  hallucinations  of  hearing  of  an  agree- 
able  character,  along  with  delusions  of  grandeur.  The  fourth  and  last 
period  is  that  of  failmg  intellectual  power  or  dementia. 

jEtiology, — The  disease  manifests  itself  in  adult  life  usually  after  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  in  persons  who  had  previously  been  of  sound  health  and 
free  from  intellectual  disorder.  Hereditary  predisposition  does  not  play  an 
important  part  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  although  it  exists  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  the  female  sex,  and  is 
more  prevalent  among  married  women  who  have  led  unhappy  domestic 
lives.  Prolonged  disappointment,  reverses  of  fortune,  remorse,  and  jealousy 
are  among  the  causes  usually  assigned.  The  physical  causes  cited  as  con- 
ducing  to  the  malady  comprise  those  influences  which  give  rise  to  debility. 

Period  of  Invasion. — The  period  of  invasion  is  generally  a  slow  and 
gradual  one,  the  disorder  manifesting  itself  at  first  indefinitely  with  malaise 
and  uncomfortable  sensations  which  forcibly  attract  the  attention  of  the 
patient,  especially  when  the  sensations  are  of  an  intense  nature.  The 
appetite  for  food,  the  capacity  for  work  and  sleep  are  ali  diminished.  The 
subjects  of  these  disordered  functions  and  sensations  become  suspicious,  and 
imagine  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  their  appearance  which  may  be 
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visible  to  other  people.  Froiii  such  ideas  the  transitioii  is  easj  U»  the 
l>elief  that  they  are  stared  at  for  some  puqjo8e,  that  they  are  despised  or 
distrusted,  or  sociallj  tabooed,  uiitil  ultiniatelj  thev  lose  self-coutrol,  and 
oi)eiily  ac€U8e  people  of  annoying  theni.  To  these  imaginations  the  patients 
add  a  review  of  their  past  life,  persistently  dwelling  upon  slights,  insults, 
and  oversights  which  they  may  have  previou8ly  exj)erienced,  until  they 
become  convinced  that  they  have  long  been  the  victinis  of  sy8tematic  perse- 
cutiou.  In  some  cases  the  8ymptom8  of  the  invasion  period  are  so  vague  as 
not  to  attract  the  attention  of  other  people,  or  so  short  that  the  appearance 
of  hallucinations  of  hearing  which  iisher  in  the  second  stage  may  be  mis- 
taken  for  the  commeneement  of  the  malaily. 

Second  Period. — Hallucinations  of  hearing  of  a  disiigreeable  nature  are  a 
constant  syini)tom  of  the  second  stage.  Tiiey  begin  vaguely  as  sounds  or 
noises  in  the  ears,  and  proceed  steadily  until  isolated  \vords  are  formed,  and 
ftnally  complete  sentences  and  even  long  conversations  ar«  heard  by  the 
])atient.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  hallucinations  are  unilateral,  but  in 
some  čase«  bilateraL  In  the  latter  čase  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  patient  to 
be  cognisant  of  ditterent  voices  in  each  ear.  Hallucinations  of  hearing 
persist  throughout  the  disease,  })ut  when  the  second  stage  is  established 
other  hallucinations  commence  toappear.  First  among  these  are  hallucina- 
tions iy^  taste  and  smeli,  upon  which  the  patients  found  their  delusions  of 
[»oisoning,  the  most  persistent  delusions  of  the  disease.  Suc<;eeding  these 
come  those  of  touch,  pain,  and  general  8ensibility,  under  the  inliuence  of 
\vhich  the  j>atients  are  often  driven  to  retaliative  measures  against  their 
8upi>osed  tormentors.  Liistly,  genital  and  sexual  hallucinations  make  their 
appearance.  These  are  usually  of  an  intense  and  distressing  character, 
absorbing  the  patienfs  whole  attention,  and  disturbing  his  self-control  more 
than  any  other  kind  of  false  perception.  In  men  they  may  give  rise  to  a 
belief  in  attempts  at  castration,  emasculation,  bleeding  from  the  penis, 
venereal  inoculation,  or  attempts  at  sodomy ;  in  women,  of  pregnancy, 
<>bscene  pnietices,  rape,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  in  to  the 
vagina. 

The  State  of  sensory  hallucination  is  the  most  prominent  and  charac- 
teristic  stage  of  the  disease.  Tlie  sutferings  of  the  i^atientare  often  intense 
in  tliis  i)eriod,  which  may  last  from  tvvo  to  twenty  years  without  any 
moditiLation  in  the  symi)toms  of  the  disease.  It  is  important  to  observe, 
ho\vever,  that  ali  tlie  symptoms  are  during  thia  stage  subject  to  remissions, 
in  some  cases  to  a  slight  extent,  \vhile  in  others  there  may  be  complete 
relief  for  periods  varving  fn)m  a  few  days  to  several  months. 

Third  Period. — Period  of  exaltation  and  amlntion.  In  proportion  as  the 
disease  advances,  and  at  the  end  of  a  time  which  varies  with  each  čase, 
ideas  of  grandeur  are  su]>eradded  to  the  exiHting  ideas  of  i>er8ecution.  The 
delusions  of  ]XjrstKMition  do  not  at  once  piiss  away;  in  many  cases  they 
|>t;rsist  during  the  life  c»f  the  j)atient,  but  they  grad ually  lose  their  inten8ity, 
and  mav  onlv  remain  in  the  mind  as  a  disagreeable  memory.  Along  with 
the  delusi(»ns  of  ambition,  hallucinations  of  hearing  of  a  corresponding 
nature  displace  the  ])revious  hallucinations  of  the  second  stage,  which  are 
alwayrt  disiigreeiiV>le.  The  delusions  of  ambition  are  extremely  various,  and 
include  tbc)se  of  pride,  grandeur,  wealth,  and  temporal  and  supernatural 
j>ower.  They  are  well  detined  and  systematised,  but  in  their  exi)res8ion 
there  is  manifested  a  tendencv  towards  my8ticism,  with  the  fonnation  of 
ne\v  and  biziirre  wonls,  and  a  haziness  bred  of  the  ditticulty  of  reconciling 
the  life  of  ])bantasy  \vith  the  trne  environment  of  which  the  pitient  is 
normallv  cons<jious. 
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Fourth  Period. — Period  of  dementia.  From  the  stage  of  ambitious 
delusion  to  that  of  dementia  the  progress  is  slight  and  gradual.  The 
dementia  is  not  eqmvalent  to  what  is  known  as  seeondarv  or  terminal 
dementia,  but  a  mental  weakness  of  a  mild  kind,  a  form  of  intelleetual 
lowering  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  patients  retain  their  phjsieal  activitj 
and  their  power  of  conversing  in  a  rational  manner  on  various  subjects 
outside  their  delusions.  The  mystiei8m,  to  whieh  reference  has  been  made, 
markedly  increases,  and  there  is  a  tendencj  to  wandering  of  the  thoughts, 
and  an  absurd  extravagance  of  expres8ing  opinions  in  connection  with  the 
delusions.  Some  authorities,  notably  Falret  and  Rith,  do  not  recognise  the 
period  of  dementia. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable,  and  no  treatment 
hitherto  discovered  has  any  influence  in  modifying  the  invariable  and 
inevitable  course  of  the  malady.  Most  of  the  patients  require  to  be  con- 
fined,  and  their  treatment  in  asylums  is  purely  moral  and  symptomatic. 

II.   SrSTEMATISED    InSANITV   IN   THE   DeGENERATE 

The  description  already  given  of  progressive  systeuiatised  insanity  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  broad  lines  of  the  malady  as  it  is  commonly  met 
\vith.  The  symptoms  do  not  differ  from  those  observed  in  the  degenerate, 
but  the  course  of  the  affection  in  the  latter  is  diiferent.  One  important 
distinction  is  the  rapidity  with  which  insanity  in  the  degenerate  may 
become  sy8temati8ed.  Slowly  and  under  the  prolonged  inliuence  of 
hallucinations  the  delusions  in  the  chronic  form  develop,  but  in  the  de- 
generate they  may  burst  forth,  fully  formed,  without  the  accompaniment 
of  hallucinations.  The  manifestation  of  systematised  insanity  in  tlie 
degenerate  is  also  more  irregular  and  varied.  The  onset  of  the  insanity 
may  be  slow  and  insidious,  or  qiiick  and  explosive.  In  the  first  instance 
the  patient  is  usually  a  recluse,  and  reasons  out  his  ovvn  symptom8  step  by 
step, or  he  consults  books  of  every  description,  fr<»m  which  he  culls  irrelevant 
passages,  which  he  ]>elieves  to  have  a  bearing  on  his  o\vn  čase.  The  affection 
may  present  itself  in  any  of  the  following  forms : — 

(1)  The  commencement  may  be  ambition,  \vith  delusions  of  exaltation. 
A  patient  who  has  previously  been  reticent  and  shv  may  aH  at  once  be  con- 
vinced  that  he  is  born  tu  great  things  and  with  a  special  destiny.  Such 
people  deny  their  parentage,  and  assign  to  themselves  exalted  origin.  Yet 
these  insane  ideas  ap|)ear  to  have  little  root,  and  the  belief  in  their  reality 
does  not  seriously  affect  the  real  life  of  the  subject.  Gradually  delusions  of 
persecution  come  to  be  added  to  the  ideas  of  grandeur.  The  patient 
imagines  that  his  name  or  his  exalted  position  renders  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  to  others,  who,  by  plotting  and  persecution,  wish  to 
deprive  him  of  his  rights.  From  this  point  a  regular  systematised  insanity 
of  persecution  is  developed. 

(2)  Delusions  of  persecution  may  manifest  themselves  lirst  of  aH. 
These  appear  to  originate  very  much  after  the  manner  of  imperative  ideas, 
and  are  usually  systematised  without  the  aid  of  hallucinations,  which  come 
on,  as  a  rule,  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  They  in  their  turn  may 
be  followed  by  delusions  of  pride  and  grandeur  and  an  ambitious 
in8anity. 

(3)  The  two  forms  (ambition  and  persecution)  may  burst  out  simultane- 
ously,  progress  side  by  side,  and  succeed  each  other  alteniately,  causing 
period«  of  depression  and  exaltation. 

(4)  The  manifestations  of  the  systematised  delusional  insanity  may  be 
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preceded  by,  interrupted  by,  or  terminated  bjattacks  of  acute  insanitj,  such 
as  mania,  melancholia,  or  stupor. 

(o)  The  character  of  the  insanitj  varies  according  to  the  intellectual 
developinent  of  the  patient.  Wheii  the  patient  is  of  liniited  intelligence 
the  delusions  are  usually  ridiculous  and  absurd,  but  when  the  intelligence 
is  of  a  higher  order  they  correspond  more  to  the  tone  and  detiniteness  of 
those  of  a  wise  of  trne  8y8temati8ed  in8anity.  But,  as  has  been  indicated, 
the  character  of  the  delusions  of  the  degenerate  ia  feeble  and  lacking  in 
conviction  and  reality.  This  feature  and  the  variability  of  the  8ymptom8 
depends  upon  the  weakness  and  exceedingly  unstable  mental  constitution  of 
the  patienta. 

(0)  The  terminations  of  the  affection  are  also  numerous.  Sometimes 
the  caaes  pass  through  a  whole  series  of  changes — ambition,  persecution, 
with  recurrent  nianiacal  melancholic  or  stuporose  attacks,  and  ultimately 
recover.  In  others  the  character  of  the  symptom8  frequently  alters,  but 
the  end  is  dementia.  Others,  again,  pass  through  a  metamorphosis  from 
ambition  to  persecution,  or  vi^e  versa,  and  remain  in  the  latter  phase  until 
recovery  or  during  life. 

Prognosis. — It  is  unneces8ary  to  state  that  in  such  a  hydra-headed  group 
of  iusanities  prognosis  must  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  unfavourable.  The  more  acute  the 
aymptoms  the  more  rapidly  the  insanity  changes,  and  the  more  frequent  is 
tlie  admixture  of  acute  general  conditions,  such  as  mania  and  melancholia, 
the  more  favourable  is  the  prospect.  Conver8ely,  the  more  chronic  the 
symptom8  are,  the  more  unchangeable  the  insanity,  and  the  more  confirmed 
the  mental  coudition  which  underlies  ali  the  symptoms,  the  more  unfavour- 
able the -prognosis. 

The  term  "  secondary  paranoia "  has  been  applied  by  some  \vriter8  to 
the  delusional  states  met  with  in  certain  forms  of  melancholia,  especially 
anxiou8  and  hvpochondriacal  melancholia,  and  to  the  delusion  met  with  in 
some  forms  of  terminal  dementia.  In  the  former  the  delusions  bear  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  those  of  paranoia,  and  in  the  latter  they  are  too 
indefinite  and  too  loo8ely  8ystematised  to  be  entered  into  a  separate 
classification. 
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Srh i»toMtm  u m  htpmatohiii w 
Cestodes    .... 
Ttenia  Mt/hiatn 
Tcenia  »fjiiuni 

Ct/itticercus  rfi/fu/osfr^ . 
Ttenia  afrininn 
„       asiatica 
Dipyliduiin  cftnintnn 
Ifi/menofejtsin  ntina 

„  dimi  H  nt  a 

Da  iHiinea  mndagni^a  nefnia 
BothriffCfphttlus  IfittiJf    . 

cri status 

Mansoni 
S^mptotHH  ca  used  by  Ta]ttworms 
£chinococctis  prAt/morpkus 

Although  parasites  belong  both  to  the  aiiimal  and  vegetable  kiiigdoins, 
onljr  the  animal  parasites  are  considered  in  the  follo\ving  article. 

Parasitic  animals  are  tliose  \vhich,  in  order  to  obtain  their  nourislinient, 
live  within,  or  upon  another  living  organism,  teruied  their  host.  True 
parasites  nourish  themselves  on  the  living  material  (blood,  Ivinph,  etc.) 
of  their  host ;  saprophytic  parasites  obtain  their  nourishnient  from  lifeless 
material,  such  as  that  within  the  alimentary  canal,  or  that  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  host.  Manv  parasites  are  pathogenetic ;  but  though  some 
of  the  saprophjtic  parasites  do  not  harm  their  hast,  it  is  donbtfiil  \vhether 
any  animal  parasites  are  "symbiotic,"  or,  in  other  \vord8,  whether  anv  are 
beneficial  to  their  host. 

Some  parasites,  Trichina  spiral  is  and  Fasciola  hepatica,  for  example,  are 
found  in  difierent  species  of  animals,  whilst  other  parasites  are  limited  to  a 
single  species.  Thus  the  adult  Tania  solnim,  Strongi/loides  iiitestinalis,  and 
Oxyuris  vermicularis  are  parasitic  onlv  in  man,  and  Tania  serrata  is  found 
8olely  in  the  dog.  The  present  article  deals  only  with  tlie  parasites  of  man, 
exception  being  made,  however,  of  a  few  species  parasitic  in  the  lower 
animals,  which  are  referred  to  on  account  of  their  close  relationship  to 
species  parasitic  in  the  human  subject,  or  because  a  knovvledgt*  of  such 
parasites  is  of  importance  in  a  study  of  the  parasites  of  man. 

The  anatomical  situation  of  a  parasite  is  known  as  its  habitat,  animal 
parasites  being  designated  Ectozoa  or  Entozoa  according  as  they  live  upou 
or  within  their  host.  Eacli  parasitic  species  has  \vhat  may  be  termed  a 
normal  habitat.  That  of  the  adult  Cestodes,  for  example,  is  the  intestinal 
canal,  that  of  Sarcoptes  scahiei  is  the  skin,  that  of  Echiiiococcus  ^)(V?/7no/'^>//?/,s 
certain  internal  organs.  In  some  instances,  ho\vever,  parasites  are  found  in 
abuormal  situations ;  Asiaridcs,  for  example,  may  l>e  found  in  the  respiratorv 
passages. 

The  parasitism  of  some  animals  is  transitorv,  that  of  others  is  permanent. 

The  mode  of  reproduction  \vithin  the  bodv  of  the  host  is  verv  varied. 
Some  parasites,  for  instance  the  protozoa,  i)r()duce  successive  generations 
within  the  host :  others,  for  instance  the  \vorms,  \vhen  within  the  host 
merelv  attain  sexual  maturitv,  and  give  origin  to  a  second  generation,  \vhich 
does  not  forthwith  become  8exuallv  mature  in  the  same  bost.     In  some 
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instiinces  this  secoiul  generatioii  becomes  mature,  however,  after  re-eiitering 
the  same  host,  or  atter  *^aiuing  entrauce  to  another  host  of  the  same  species. 
In  other  iiistances  two  si)eciHcally  differeut  hosts  are  nece8sary  for  comple- 
tion  of  the  lite  eycle  of  the  parasite,  \vhich  is  immature  in  the  one  and 
sexually  mature  in  the  other  host.  In  the  latter  instance,  then,  a  change 
or  alternation  of  host  is  retjuisite  for  the  developmental  cycle  of  the  parasite, 
and  the  animal  harbouring  the  sexually  mature  parasite  is  the  defivitive  host, 
that  harb)Ouring  tlie  immature  parasite  is  the  inierviediate  host. 

There  are  various  modes  in  which  man  is  infected.  The  ingestion  of 
eggs  or  immature  Ibrms  of  ])arasites  together  with  water  or  vegetables  is 
one  of  the  most  common.  By  the  ingestion  of  eggs  man  is  infected  \vith 
Cf/sticercus  cclluloscv,  3:hinococcus  poli/morphufi^  Ascaris  lumhricoides,  0xyuri8 
vermuidaris,  etc. ;  by  the  ingestion  of  immature  species  he  is  infected  with 
Uncinaria  du4)denalis,  Strorupjloides  intestinalis,  and  Trematodes.  Again, 
infection  may  be  brought  about  by  ingestion  of  the  immature  parasites  in 
an  intermediate  host.  It  is  thus  that  man  is  infected  with  the  adult  (-'estodes 
and  with  Trichina  s^jiraiis.  And,  lastly,  parasites  may  be  transmitted  by 
the  direct  agency  of  the  second  host,  as  is  the  čase  \vith  Filariidae  and 
H;rmosporidia. 

Animal  parasites  cause  disease  in  a  variety  of  ways,  of  which  the  most 
important  are: — 1.  By  mechanical  injury;  for  instance,  when  an  Echino- 
coccus  gro\ving  within  the  liver  exerts  pressure  on  neighbouring  structures, 
or  when  Ascarides  wander  into  the  bile-ducts,  or  when  Trichinaiy  Ascarides, 
or  other  worm.s  penetrate  the  intestinal  wall.  2.  By  the  presence  of  the 
parasite  exciting  inHammatory  reaction  in  the  tissues  (larval  IVichitKie, 
Ct/sticerci,  etc*.}  .*>.  liy  withdrawal  of  nutrient  material,  as  when  there  are 
many  large  intestinal  worms.  4.  By  removal  of  blood,  e.g.  by  Unfinaria 
dundr/ialis  and  others.  5.  By  production  of  poisonous  substances,  e,g., 
malarial  protozoa,  Cestodes,  Uncinaria  duodenalis,  Trichocrphalns  trirhiurus, 
eUi.  (v.  Linstovv,  180(),  Peiper,  1807,  and  many  other  authorities). 

The  various  substances  which  resemble,  and  may  be  mistaken  for 
jiarasites  are  termed  i)seudoparasites. 

The  animal  parasites  may  be  cousidered  under  the  three  headings: — 

A.  IVotozoa,  B.  Parasitic  worms  (Helminths),  (\  Arthropods. 

Pkotozoa 

The  protozoa  are  unicelhilar  animals,  the  simplest  of  ali  animal  organ- 
isms.  Their  general  form  and  structure,  the  modes  of  movement,  nutrition, 
and  multiplieation  ha  ve  l>een  considered  in  vol.  viii.  pi)j»  72,  7->.  Their 
classitication  into  five  classes  is  the  most  Siitisfactorj'.  Four  of  these  five 
classes  have  to  ])e  considered,  namely: — 

I.  Movement  eflectod  by  pseudopodia     ....      Jihlzopudtt. 

11.  Movement  ettecte<l  by  Hagellaj  ....      }ftistitiophora. 

III.   Movtmient  variously  efrtH',ted,  usually  impaired.    Mul- 
tiplication    by  numerous  enca]KSuled  rei)roductivt^ 
l»odies  (sporrs)        .......      Spomzoa. 

IV.  Cilia  pn»sent  throughout  life,  nutrition  by  osm<»sis  or 

(^vtostoma       ........      Ciliata. 

IiHi/oi'Oi>.\ :  Svn. :  Stiimdina.-  Th^i  celi  protoplasm  is  either  simple  or 
ditft-rentiated  into  tM;to-  and  entoplasm.  Movement  and  nutrition  ix?cur  by 
mrans  of  j).-iHido])odia,  reproduetion  is  by  division.  Of  the  five  orders  in- 
cludtMl  in  this  class  only  two,  Amobina  and  Mucrtnzoa,  are  parasitic.     But 
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the  latter  are  parasitic  only  on  plants,  hence  only  the  parasites  belouging  to 

the  order  Amcehiim  have  to  be  considered. 

Gemis  Amceba. — Many  organisms  of  thii=5  genus  inliabit  iresh  or  salt 

water,  others  are  parasitic.     Withiu  the  last 

few  year8   attempts,  biit   hitherto   withoiit 

Buccess,  have  been  uiade  to  isolate  and  culti- 

vate   amceba>   on   artificial   inedia,  in  some 

instances  by  providing  bacteria  as  the  source 

of   nourishment    (Ogata,    1893:    Celli    and 
Fm.l.-Jm.:^«^^^  (BraunafterKovacK.)  j^^i^^     ;^g9g.     Schardinger,     189G ;     ete.). 

Doflein  (1901)  considers  that  the  cultures  obtained  have  usuallv  ]>een  Myc€' 
tozoa  and  not  true  amoebae. 

Amceba  coli  (Ix)e8ch,  1875)  is  10-50  /z  in  diameter,  rounded  or  irregular, 
uninuclear,  has  coarselv  granular  entoplasm  with  several  non -con tnic tile 
vacuolea,  and  often  contains  foreign  particles ;  pscndopodia  are  short  and 
finger-like.  Alultiplication  is  by  division  whilst  stili  motile  or  after  becom- 
ing  ency8ted.  The  ency8ted  amoiba^  possess  a  much  greater  po\ver  of  re- 
sistance  than  does  the  ordinary  amceba,  and  it  is  possible  that  infection  of 
the  host  (Kicurs  by  the  ingestion  of  the  former.  A,  coli  has  l)een  foiind 
most  frequently  in  the  fa<jes  and  large  intestine  of  man,  though  also  in 
water  and  soil  polluted  by  dejecta.  The  parasite  has  been  observed  in  the 
stools  of  healthy  persons  and  of  those  suffering  from  dysentery,  tvphoid 
fever,  cholera,  etc.,  and  also  in  the  pus  of  tropical  hepatic  abscesses.  The 
chief  interest  of  A.  coli  lies  in  its  association  with  dysentery,  for  although  a 
direct  etiological  connection  of  the  parasite  with  this  disease  has  hitherto 
not  been  proven,  it  is  generally  held  that  in  those  types  of  the  disease 
designated  "amcebic  dysentery,"  A.  coli  plays  a  part  together  with  one 
or  more  species  of  pathogenetic  bacteria  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 
It  is  suggested,  but  on  groiinds  which  api>ear  quite  indocisive,  that 
there  are  at  least  two  distinct  species  of  intestinal  amcub^e — the  one, 
A,  di/sentericc,  found  only  in  dysentery,  and  differing  from  the  ordinary 
8aprophytic  A,  coli  in  being  smaller  and  more  finely  granular. 

Further  details  regarding  A.  coli  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  dysen- 
tery,  and  on  tropical  abscess  of  the  liver  in  vol.  vii. 

Amoebse,  possibly  identical  \vith  A,  coli,  and  of  doubtful  pathogeuieitv, 
have  been  observ^ed  in  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  luumaturia, 
within  cy8ts  in  the  mucosa  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  in  a  8equestrum  from 
the  inferior  maxilla.  Saprophytic  amceba^  are  also  found  in  the  intestine 
of  several  species  of  animals,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  A.  parafiitica,  de- 
scribed  by  von  Lendenfeld  (1885)  as  causing  a  fatal  skin  disease  in  himbs 
in  Australia,  is  a  protozoon. 

The  rhizopods  found  by  Leyden  and  Schaudinu  (1896)  in  ascitic  tluid 
resemble  amoebae  in  many  respects. 

Mastigophora. — Ali  the  parasitic  organisms  are  contained  in  the  sub- 
class  of  the  Flagellata.  These  aH  posscss  flagella* ;  nutrition  is  maintained 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  multiplication  is  by  lission,  either  when  in  a  free  or 
resting  stage.  There  is  frequently  a  8exual  multiplication  also.  Many 
llagellates  are  parasitic  in  insects.  Those  which  concern  us  bere  are  ali 
included  in  one  or  other  of  the  follovving  genera — Cercomonas^  Trf/panosoma, 
Trichomonrfs,  or  Lamhlia. 

The  organisms  of  the  genus  Ccrcomonas  are  ovoid  or  8i)lierical,  small  and 
colourless,  and  have  one  Hagellum  anteriorly.  They  have  on  many  occa- 
sions  been  detected  in  the  sputum,  lungs,  and  iJeuritic  exudations  both  of 
man  and  tlie  lower  animals,  and  are  no  doubt  merely  saprophytic. 
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Tnfpanosomata  are  inostly  of  an  elongated  and  spiral  form,  uninuclear, 
\vith  U8ually  only  one  flagellum  anteriorly  and  actively  motile.  Their  de- 
velopment  is  as  yet  imperfectly  understood. 

Tryparu)soma  Leirisi  (Kent,  1882),  8-20  /x  long  by  1-2  fi  broad,  \va8 
foiind  by  Lewi8  (1879)  in  the  blood  of  rats.  In  them  it  is  U8ually  sapro- 
phytic,  and  is  possibly  identical  \vith  similar  organisms  in  the  blood  of 
certain  fishes.     It  is  probably  8pecifically  distinct  from 

Tri/pa7iosoma  Brucei  (Plimnier  and  Bradford,  1899). — This  resembles 
T,  Leirisi  morphologically,  and  is  about  10-12  /*  long.  The  posterior 
extremity  is  obtuse.  It  is  found  in  the  blood  of  the  ox,  horse,  mule,  camel, 
etc.,  and  can  be  transmitted  to  the  dog  and  rat.  It  is  as  shown  by  Bruce 
(1894,  1897)  the  cause  of  tsetse  fly  disease,  or  nagana,  in  Central,  East,  and 
South  Africa,  the  disease  being  transmitted  by  the  tsetse  fly,  which  infects 
the  animals  by  its  bite.     The  disease  is  not  transmissible  to  man. 

Tnjpanosoma  Fransi,  first  recorded  by  Evans  in  1880,  is  20-30  /x  long 
by  1-2  /x  broad,  and  hiis  the  posterior  extremity  pointed.  It  is  parasitic  in 
the  blood  of  the  horse,  camel,  goat,  and  other  animal  species  in  India  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  causing  chiefly  in  the  horse  and  mule  the  disease 
termed  surra,  of  which  irregular  fever  and  anaimia  are  prominent  symptoms. 
The  disease  is  pos8ibly  inoculated  by  the  bite  of  Tahanus  trojncns.  E.  E. 
Kost  (1901)  finds  that  the  inoculation  of  surra  blood  into  goats  is  follo\ved 
by  a  fever  of  short  duration,  but  that  the  8ubsequent  injection  of  their 
blood  serum  into  umles  and  ponies  is  the  reverse  of  beneficial.  It  is  not 
yet  decided  \vhether  surra  and  tsetse  tiy  disease  are  the  same  or  different 
diseases.  The  clinical  signs  of  both  are  very  similar,  but  the  tsetse  fly  is 
not  known  to  exist  in  India. 

7'rypano8oma  of  dourine  was  first  described  by  Eouget  (1896)  as  being 
18-26  ft  long  by  2-2-5  ^  broad.  It  is  found  in  the  blood  of  mares  and 
stallions,  c^iusing  the  disease  kno\vn  as  dimrine  in  France  and  as  die 
BeschidseucJic  in  (feruiany.  The  disease  is  transmitted  by  eoitus,  and  is  now 
regardcd  as  8peoiHcally  distinct  from  surra  and  tsetse  fly  disease. 

Other  organisms  belongin^  to  the  same  family  as  the  trypanosomata 
are  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  houseHy  and  of  certain  birds,  and  in  the 
blood  of  fishes,  tVogs,  etc,  \mt  it  is  doubtful  whether  anv  are  parasitic  in  man. 

Of  the  different  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Trichomonas  only  two 
are  found  in  the  human  subject.  They  are  I.  Trichomonas  vatjinalis 
(Donne,  18:>7),  spindle  or  pear-shaped,  usually 
about  1 7  ft  long,  the  j^osterior  end  pointed,  the 

anterior  bearing  three   flagclhe.     It  is  a  coni-     ,  \    '        / 

mon  saprophyte  in  acid  vaginal  nmcus,  and  has 

also  been  tound  in  the  urethra  and  urine  frum        \   i/  ^\/ 

Ijoth  sexes.  II.  Trichomonas  h  orni  tii  s  (Da\aine, 
1854);  Svn.:  Cfrannonas  hominis;  etc.,ispyri- 
form,  4-10  /i  long,  vvitli  three  tlagellte  anteriorlv. 
It  is  found  in  tlie  healthv  intestine  and  in  the 
fieces  of  persons  sulfering  from  diarrlui^a,  but  is 
])robablv  a  mere  saprophvte  fFig.  2). 

Lamhlia  intestinalis\Uimh\,  18:»9).— It  is  t''"- ^^-THci.o.mm^^.i.onnnis.  (Aft.. 

jiear  or  carrot  slia|)cd,   10-10  /x  long,  shovvs  a 

suctorial  dei)ressioii  anteriorlv,  has  t\vo  long  flagelke  attached  to  the  pointed 
|)Osterior  extremity,  and  three  pairs  of  tlagelhe  to  the  anterior  half  of  the 
body.  It  inhaliits  the  upper  half  of  the  small  intestine  of  man  and  many 
of  the  l()wer  animals,  and  is  also  found  in  the  fa^ces  \vhen  the  host  suflers 
from  diarrlKca.     Like  T.  Ii  o  m  in  is  it  is  sapro[)hytic. 
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Sporozoa  are  ali  parasitic.  At  one  stage  in  their  life-cycle  they  aH 
niultipl}'  by  the  aplitting  off  oi'  encapsuled  bodiea,  which  are  often  termed 
"  spores."  0\ving  to  the  rapid  growth  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  sporozoa, 
there  is  at  present  no  sjstem  of  classification  generally  accepted  and  no 
nomenclature  universalljr  adhered  to,  although  any  species  should  \ye 
referred  to  by  its  original  designation,  whil8t  synonym8  8ub8equently  intro- 
duced  are  discaitled.  The  following  classification  is  that  often  adopted  at 
present : — 

I.  Subclass  TelospoHdia,  containing  the  followiug  orders:  CoccuUida, 
ffcemospoi^idia,  Gregarinida,  Amcehosporidia; 

II.  Subclass  Neosporidia,  with  three  orders:  Myoco8poridm,  }furo- 
sporidia,  and  Sarcosporidia. 


Fk;.  3.—  Diagram  of  the  Ucvelopmeutal  oycle  of  CoccUlium  Schul.>eiyl.  (Liilio,  after 
Scbaudiim.)  1.  Siiorozoite  (or  iiierozoite)  pniietrating  into  aii  epitlielial  celi ;  2. 
Kully  developed  Hchizont ;  3.  Nuclear  prolfferation  preparatorj*  to ;  4.  Foniiatioii 
of  merozoit<^8  ;  5  and  -V*.  8<»xiial  Hemeut?!  (5,  inacrogatncto  ;  5<»,  inicn)ganjetoc*yte) ; 
t>  and  (kr.  Ripe  8exual  elHmentM  ((V',  niicrc>ganiet<>cyte  foniiin};  niicro^inetes) ;  T. 
FertiliHAtion  ;  8.  Yonng  oocy8t ;  IK  8i)on)h]a8t  fonnation  in  th«'  ooovst ;  10.  Forina- 
tion  of  MiK)rozoit»*.H  within  Hporo))laHt8  tranHfonned  into  si»onM'y}its  ;  11.  Si)orozoitH. 

Telo82)oridia, — In  ali  the  sporozoa  belonging  to  this  subclass,  "  spore  '* 
formation  occurs  only  when  the  gro\vth  and  existence  of  the  individual 
organism  is  about  to  terminate.  The  adult  telosporidia  are  ali  uninuclear, 
and  the  life-cycle  of  each  commences  by  the  invasion  of  a  celi  of  the  host. 

I.  Coccidiida  are  parasitic  in  epithelial  cells  chiefly  of  the  intestine 
or  abdominal  viscera,  rarely  in  connective  tissues.  They  are  found  in 
arthropods,  ainphibia,  fishes,  birds,  and  mamnials.  Rabbits  are  frequently 
tlie  host,  and  man  harbours  certain  species. 

The  life-cycle  of  coccidiida  closely  resembles  that  of  hieniosporidia.  In 
fact,  \vith  a  single  exception,  there  are  two  alternating  generations  ^ith  two 
modes  of  multiplication — (1)  a  sexual  multiplication  by  "spore"  formation 
(sporogony) ;  and  (2)  an  asexiial  by  tission  (schiz()gony),  both  occurring 
without  a  change  of  host.  The  life-cvcle  of  Coccidium  cuniculi  will  serve 
as  an  exaniple.  (i.)  Sporogony. — In  the  fieces  of  infected  rabbits  there  are 
oval  or  spherical  encapsuled  parasites  termed  oocysts.     Outside  tlie  body  of 
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the  host,  the  spuront,  or  uuiDuelearcontent  ofau  <>ocyst,  ilivides  iiito  iisuallj' 
four  adls  (8porol>lasts),  and  eiich  sporoblast  acquiring  a  highlv  ivsistant 
membrane  is  no\v  termed  a  "spore"  or  sjM)rocy8t.  Eiicli  sporen; vst  then 
divides  into  t\vo  uninuclear  crescentic  bodies  (sporozoites),  and  it*  the  sporo- 
cvsts  be  ingested  by  a  suitable  host  the  sporozoites  penetrate  in  to  epithelial 
celLs — for  example,  those  of  the  bile-duets.  (ii.)  Schizotjony, — A  sporozoite 
having  entered  a  ctdl  alters  its  fonn,  enlarges,  and  is  termed  a  schizont, 
which  by  multiple  ilivision  gives  origin  to  many  merozoites,  some  of  which 
again  enter  epithelial  cells  and  develop  into  schizonts.  Other  merozoites 
develop  into  either  lemale  or  male  elements,  termed  respectivelv  macro- 
gametes  and  microgametocyte8,  each  of  the  latter  giving  origin  t«»  many 
microgametes.  A  mticrogamete  having  bet^n  fertilised  by  a  microgamete 
a  young  ()0(*y8t  is  produced.  The  process  of  "  spore  "  formation  results  in 
the  iftfection  of  many  epithelial  cells,  that  known  as  8chiz«)gony  is  concerned 
also  with  the  infection  of  other  hosts. 

Coccidium cuniculi  {\i\\{At'\,  1878);  Syn.:  C.  oviforme  (Ij&Mukiivi,  1871)). — 
The  oocyst  (stage  8,  Fig.  3) 

is  oval,  and  measures  33-  /^^^L.^-^  f 

40  /x  long  by  14  to  28  ^  ^^^OT 

broad.    Most  of  the  coccidia  ^sKiSKa« 

st^eii  in  the  tissiies  of  the 
host  are  at  this  stage  of 
development.  The  presence 
of  thest^  sporozoa  causes 
the  disease  ilesignated 
coccidiosis ;  the  term  psoro- 
spermosis  is  not  so  j^recistj 
and  should  b(^  discontinued. 
The  diseast^  is  most  frequent 
in  y<»ung  mbbits, — Dele- 
l>ine  n890)  found  Icsions 
visiblt^  to  the  naked  eye  in 
02  \)er  cent, — and  is  rare 
in  man,  the  horse,  ox,pig, 
and  goat.  In  aH  cases, 
infection  doubtless  <)ccurs  fi«; 
l»v  the  inj^estion  of  food 
contaminated  1)V  the  fares 
of  an  atle<'ted  rabbit.  In 
the  rabliit  tlie  disease  is 
either  acute  or  chronic,  an«! 
either  terminates  fatally  or  in  recover}*.  The  liver  is  found  enlarged,  and 
both  nn  its  surfa(^e  and  on  section  presen ts  niimeroiis  grayi8h  white  nridules 
or  cvsts — ililated  intrahepatic  bile-ducts — varying  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed 
to  a  hazel-nut,  and  each  containing  a  thick  yello\vish  or  creamy  debris.  On 
microscojiic  examination  the  walls  of  these  dilated  bile-ducts  are  set»n  to  be 
thickened  by  mucli  fibrous  tissue,  and  present  j>apilliferous  outgrovvths 
to\vards  the  lunu^u  \vhich  is  more  or  leas  Hlled  \vith  oocyst8.  These  nmst 
not  be  mistaktMi  for  ova  of  tremato<les  which  they  resemble  in  shaj^e.  Many 
of  the  liiiing  (^i)ithelial  cells  contain  schizonts,  others  are  desquamateil. 
<V>ccidiosis  in  tht*  liver  of  the  human  sulnect  is  a  rart*  disease.  Cases  have 
l>een  reconle«!  ])y  Oubler  '18.")8),  Silcock  (1800),  and  others.  The  liver  bas 
sho\vn  essentiallv  tlir  same  thanjijes  as  are  oljserved  in  the  livers  of  infecled 
mbbits.     Poduvssozki  (1S80  ,  lio\vever,  stated  that  ihe  c^K.-cidia  also  inhabit 


,  4.  I>i:i}:i-iiin  of  th»*  <lfV»*loi»iii»*ntal  fvrle  of  lin  „ioi>,"ti  n-t  (Jai\w 
;iri<T  SchiuKliiiii.)  I.  SiMinizuit«*  (or  iiien>z»)ite)  Mitliin  a  ivil  bl(N>«I 
rorpUNcl«* :  2.  Fuilv  iI»'Vh1i)h<h1  S4:hizi»iit  ;  '.i.  Nncl«ir  j»nilif»TatHm  : 
4.  fVinnation  of  im.'roz<iil4»j« ;  .*>  an«l 'ki.  S#'XuhI  <*I«'iii«'iits  (.'•.  iiiacnt- 
]k'!»iii»'t4' ;  'f,  iiiifr«»}aiiift<x'yt»'):  ♦»mul  <W».  KiiM-  homkiI  HlHiiients 
(»■«".  iiiien»:^iii»'t<icyt«*  fortiiin^r  niirn>}aiin»*t »•.•«):  7.  F^-rtili^gition  : 
N.  o«ikiii<>t :  *.*.  S])tin>hIitMt  formation  in  t1ifooc>st  :  l<>.  Formation 
of  Hporo/oitHs  ;  11.  Simio/oit««. 
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tlie  liver  cells,  and  are  to  be  found  widely  scattered  through  the  organ. 
There  is  often  some  ditfuse  eirrhosis,  and  the  patients  have  suftered  froni 
ana^niia,  jaundice,  and  emaciation. 

In  one  instmce  C,  cuniculi  is  elainied  to  have  caiised  the  developrueut 
in  the  brain  of  a  nodiile  of  l)one  as  large  as  a  pea  (J.  J.  Thomas,  1899). 

Lastly,  the  coccidia  associated  with  the  disease  tenned  die  rothe  Buhr, 
a  haiinorrhagic  diarrhoea  of  oxen  in  S\vitzerland,  are  regarded  as  ideiitical 
\vith  C.  cuniculi  (Guillebeau,  1894 :  etc.). 

Coccidium  hominis  (Rivolta,  1878);  Syn.:  C.  perforans  (Leuckart,  1879). 
is  po8sibly  identical  with  C.  cuniculi.  It  is  parasitic  in  the  intestine  chietly 
of  young  rabbits,  causing  enteritis  which  is  often  fatal.  The  cfKJcidium  is 
found  in  the  intestinal  epithelium,  sometinies  also  in  the  8ul)muc()us  tissue 
and  mesen teric  glands.  Two  cases  of  coccidiosis  of  the  intestine  in  the 
human  subject  were  recorded  l)y  Eimer  in  Berlin  (1870). 

Coccidium  bigcminum  (Stiles,  1892)  measures  8-15  /i  long  })y  6-10  fi 
broad,  and  i«  found  in  the  substance  of  the  intestinal  villi  of  the  cat,  dog, 
and  other  nianimals.  The  coccidia  found  in  the  human  subject  by  Kjel])erg 
(1860),  and  lliiilliet  and  Lucet  (1893),  are  possilJv  cxample8  of  C. 
higeminum. 

Coccidium  ari  um  (Silvestrini  and  liivolta,  1873) ;  Svn. :  C.  ienelluvi 
(Railliet  and  Lucet,  1891). — It  has  beeu  detected  in  fovvls  and  pheasants, 
and  regarded  as  the  cause  of  an  enteritis  at  times  fatal ;  it  is  also  cluimed 
as  the  cause  of  diphtheritic  inflammatiou  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx 
of  fowl8  and  other  birds  (MTadyean,  1894;  and  others). 

Structures,  regarded  as  coccidia  by  those  vvho  detected  th(*m,  have  been 
seen  in  one  čase  in  a  pleural  exudation  (Kiinstler  and  Pitres,  1884),  in 
other  instances  in  the  kidney  and  ureters,  and,  la8tly,  in  the  pearly  growths 
of  moUuscum  contagiosuni. 

II.  Hcvmosporidia  are  telosporidia  in  which  8chizogony  takes  plače  in 
the  blood  of  vertebrates,  and  8porogony  occurs  in  arthropods.  The  vertebrate 
animal  is  the  intermediiite^host,  the  arthropod  the  definitive  host.  In  many 
respects  our  knowledge  of  the  htemosporidia  is  stili  very  incomplete,  and 
largely  on  this  account  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  their  classiHca- 
tion  and  nomenclature. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  remembering  that  a  classitication  which  to- 
day  appears  correct  will  probably  be  antiquated  in  a  fe\v  montlis,  it  is 
manifestly  inadvisable  to  give  any  classitication  here.  One  of  the  most 
recent  \vill  be  found  in  the  monograph  of  Neveu-Lemaire,  Les  lu^matozoaircs 
du  paludistne  (1901). 

The  life-cycle  has  been  most  fully  worked  out  in  certain  ha^mosporidia, 
for  example  I^lasmodium  inalarice,  which  undergo  8porogony  in  mosquitos. 
The  cycle  has  been  already  described  in  detail  in  the  article  on  malaria. 
Ali  that  is  tlierefore  necessar}'  is  to  give  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  the 
life-cycle  (Fig.  4)  in  order  to  illustrate  the  close  analogy  bet\veen  tliat  of 
tlie  ha^uosporidia  and  that  of  the  coccidiida. 

Honnoi^lKtridia  of  hatrachians  and  reptiles. — There  are  a  number  of 
difierent  species.  Frogs,  turtles,  and  lizards  are  the  cliief  hosts.  At  certain 
stages  of  development  tlie  parasites  are  situated  in  the  red  blood  coi-puscles ; 
at  other  stages  sickle-shuped  and  elongated  bodies  are  free  in  the  blood 
serum.  The  life-cyele  is  imperfectly  understood,  but  Schaudinn  ('1899) 
suggests  that  these  luemosporidia  require  no  alternation  of  host  in  order  to 
com]:>lete  their  development.  There  is  but  little  ha*molysis  caused  by  most 
of  these  lia*mosporidia. 

Ha' mosporidla   uf  birds  have  been   detected   in   pigeons,  o\vls,  crow8, 
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8parrow8,  starlings,  and  other  birds.     The  parasites  are  usually  grouped 
into  t\V()  or  three  species : — 

1.  Halteriflium  Danileivskii  (Labbe);  Syn. :  Hfcmavioeha  I)anile\c8kii 
(Grassi  and  Feletti) ;  etc,  is  a  common  parasite  in  many  i^rts  of  the 
world,  but  not  niarkedly  pathogenetic.  The  sporozoites  j>enetrate  into  the 
red  f)lood  corpuscles  and  develop  into  pigmented,  round,  elongated,  or  con- 
stricted  bodies.  The  asexual  cycle  in  the  avian  host  is  completed  in  seven 
or  eight  day8.  Sexual  elements  have  l^een  found  in  the  blooil  plasma,  but 
8exual  multiplication  oecurs  vvithin  8i)eeies  of  Chdex, 

2.  Ha-mojrroteus  Danilew8kii  (Kruse);  Syn.:  Froteosoma  Grassii  (Labbe); 
etc.,  is  eomuion  in  ali  coiintries,  and  more  highly  pathogenetic  than  the 
last  -  mentioned  s^^ecies,  causing  avian  malaria.  The  intracori>uscular 
paraaites  are  often  spherical,  and  U8ually  pigmented  with  melanin.  The 
a8exual  formation  of  merozoites  is  readily  oljserved  in  the  blood  of  the  host. 
8chiz()g()ny  is  completed  in  four  or  five  day8,  8porogony  in  the  middle 
intestine  of  species  of  Cvlcx  (C.  jnpiens,  C.  fatigans)  is  completed  in  about 
niue  davs.  The  development  in  the  niosquito  wa8  first  studied  in  the  ease 
of  this  jiarasite  by  Ross  (1898),  who  wa8  likewise  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  liirds  acquire  malaria  solely  by  the  bite  of  infected  mosquitos. 
Infection  \vith  this  parasite  causes  among  other  signs  fever — which  is  not 
iutluencod  by  the  ailministration  of  quinine — and  aniemia,  and  not  un- 
frequently  terniinatt»s  fatally. 

Iffnntniiioridia  of  the  h/nman  siihject. — 1.  ^falaria.  The  ha^mosporidia 
are  described  in  the  article  on  malaria.  2.  BJackicater  fever  is  regarded 
as  dne  cither  to  a  "  malarial  parasite,"  or  more  probably  to  a  distinct, 
thougli  as  yet  unkn()wn  sj>ecies  of  the  ha*mosporidia  (vide  "  Black- 
water"). 

Spurozon^  prohahlij  Ifcvjnosj)oridia,  of  other  Mammals. — {a)  llie  Ojc. 
Bovine  malaria  is  a  disease  vvliich  oecurs  in  many  countries.  In  Arexico, 
(.'arolina,  and  other  adjacent  parts,  the  disease  is  termed  Texas  fever  fSvn. : 
Jledirafrr  f^ver].  Tlie  descrij)tion  of  the  hiemosporidium,  Pijrosoma 
hifjemlnu m,  causing  Texas  fever  is  largelv  based  on  tlie  researches  of  Smith 
and  Kilbonie  flJ^lH-O:-)).  The  intracorpuscular  parasite  at  an  (*arly  stagt* 
is  a  small  f  2*5-4  fi  x  1-5-2  /i)  anueboid  lx)dy  of  irregular  form  and  at  a  some- 
\vhat  later  sta^^e  often  ai>])ears  in  the  form  of  t\vo  \>ears  joined  by  their 
stalks,  \vh<*nce  the  name.  The  asexual  development  of  the  intracori)Uscular 
parasite  is  not  vet  fullv  inve.stigated,  but  it  may  l>e  mentioned  that  J)ot1ein 
I  10Uly  considers  tliat  the  pvriform  ImkUcs  coiTesjiond  to  the  cresct*nts  of  the 
plasmodia  of  human  malaria.  The  disea.nt*  is  transmissible  to  healthv  oxen 
by  tht-  injf(ti(jn  uf  blood  from  an  animal  suffering  from  Texa8  fever,  just  as 
birds  may  ]h3  inf«'ct<'d  \vith  avian  malaria  by  the  injection  of  the  blood  of 
otlier  birds  aelin;^  as  the  hosts  of  Haltrndlum  or  Jfn' m  o j^r  o  t  eu. 'i,  or  aH  malaria 
of  ihe  liuman  subj(.*ct  bas  ]>ren  transmitted  to  heiilthy  iMTsrms  from  thow" 
alfected  \vith  the  dis«'ase.  l»ovine  malaria  is,  hovvever,  ordinarily  transmitted 
by  a  si»ecit's  of  tiek  'IJnt,jf/u'lus  boriš.,  vvithin  which,  hovvever,  the  drvelop- 
mfiit  of  tlie  jiarasite  bas  stili  to  be  investigated.  Thr  female  tick  having 
]x*en  fertili.<<Ml,  an<l  having  sueked  the  blood  of  the  affecte<l  ox,  and  thus 
\Hirn  inffcte«!  \vith  Pi/rosnmo  hifj*:iiiinu.yn,  falls  from  the  animal  on  to  the 
pasturi^s.  A  f»*\v  <lays  lat^^r  abr)ut  2000  egt^s  are  laid,  from  vvhich  in  al^nit 
t\vo  to  six  \\erks  tli«.'  daii;:hter  ticks  fscajHj.  It  is  l>y  them  that  other  oxen 
aru  inf<*cted.  'i']i»-  disi^a.-^e  aj>iM»ars  in  an  acute  or  chronic  form.  In  the 
fornirr  ca><*  ti  h-  f  liief  si;^'ns  an*  j)yrexia,  hii-moglolunuria,  and  severe  anaania, 
vvhilst  th«'  <hi»t  ]jatliolo;:iral  alterations  ob.served  ]>o.st-mortrm  are  those 
ref«*rable  to   tli»*  ani»iiiia,  and  also  acute  enlargt'm«*nt  of  the  spleen,  con- 
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gestion  of  the  liver,  kiduey8,  stomaeh,  and  intestiues.  Diseases  clos<.'ly 
allied  to,  if  indeed  not  identical  vvith  Texa8  fever,  and  in  eveij  instance 
propagated  by  ticks,  have  been  recorded  by  Babe«  (1888-89,  etc.)  in 
Roumania,  by  Piana  (1880-90)  in  Italy,  by  Celli  and  Santori  (1897)  in  the 
Koman  Campagna,  by  Jackschath  (1901)  in  Poinerania,  and  ]jy  others 
in  Finland,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  and  East  Africa;  whilst 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  many  cases  of  the  condition  ternied 
"  Ha^.nioglobinuria  of  the  ox,"  or  "  Red  water/'  are  probably  due  to  h;i'nK)- 
sporidia.  Many  experinient8  have  of  late  been  undertaken  \vith  tht* 
object  of  rendering  oxen  artilicially  immune  to  Texa8  fever.  To  confer 
such  immiinity  the  animal  must  have  been  inoculated  vvith  a  miki  form  of 
the  diaease,  either  bv  the  use  on  two  occiisions  of  2-5  cc.  of  blood  of  a 
convaleacent  animal,  or  infeetion  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of  Boitphilua 
boiris.  The  resulting  fever  is  mild,  lasts  aboiit  seven  day8,  and  there  is,  it 
is  claimed,  subseijuent  specific  immunity.  This  assumption  shoiikl,  however, 
be  accepted  with  some  reservation. 

(b)  Other  Animals. — The  diseast^  known  as  C-drcear/  vvhich  atVecls  sheep 
in  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  has  been  referred  to  hannosporidia  ])y  l>abes 
(1888,  etc.)  and  Starcovici  (1893).  A  similar  disease  of  sheep  in  the 
vicinity  of  Padua,  described  by  Bonome  (1894),  and  near  Constantinople 
(Laveran  and  Nicolle,  1900),  is  regarded  as  due  to  intracorpuscnlar  sporozoa. 
Hiemosporidia  have  also  been  found  in  dogs  l)y  Lel)lanc,  Marchoud  ( 1000), 
and  others ;  in  monkeys  Koch  found  ha^mosporidia  closely  similar  to  those 
causing  human  malaria ;  in  bats  Dionisi  found  two  forms  \vhich  resembled 
re8pectively  Ftasmodium  inaJaricc  and  Plasmodmin  pra'cox  of  man ;  and, 
la8tly,  though  the  subject  requires  investigation,  there  are  the  hannosporidia 
recorded  by  Rickmann  (1900)  and  others  in  South  Afričan  liorse  sick- 
nes& 

III.  Gregarinida  may  be  dismissed  briefly,  having  never  l)een  obser\'ed 
in  a  vertebrate  host,  and  none  being  pathogenetic. 

IV.  Amcehosporidia  are  parasitic  in  certain  small  beetles. 
Neosporidia. — These  sporozoa   form   "  spores,"  NvhUst  the  gro\vth  and 

exi8tence  of  the  individual  organism' continues.  The  three  orders  iuchided 
in  this  subclass  are  of  importance  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  compara- 
tive  pathology  and  biology.  1.  Myxo8poridia  are  parasitic  chietly  in  tishes, 
also  in  reptiles  and  amphibia.  2.  Of  Microsj^ridia,  one  species  causes 
p6brine  disease  in  silkwornia  3.  Sarcosporidia.  These  are  parasitic  chieHy 
in  the  striated  muscles  of  mammals,  but  also  in  birds  and  reptiles.  Tlie 
size  of  different  species  varies — often  a  fe\v  millimetres  in  length  ;  they  are 
usually  cylindrical,  and  have  a  thick  encapsuling  membrane,  the  oavitv 
within  being  divided  up  by  protoplasmic  partitions  which  separate  the 
"  pansporoV)lasts "  one  from  another.  Within  the  pansporoblasts  sickle- 
shaped  sporozoites  are  developed.  Sarcosporidia  are  of  little  or  no  patho- 
genicity.  Only  one,  or  at  most  two  definite  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
man.     Sarcosporidia  are,  however,  comnion  in  the  lovver  animals : — 

Sarcocystis  Miescheri  \  Syn.:  Rainey's  ^//&^.<j,  measure  up  to  2-3  mm.  long, 
and  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  muscles  of  swine.  The  detection  uf 
the  sickle-shaped  sporozoites  would  serve  in  a  doubtful  čase  to  difterentiate 
this  sj>orozoon  from  an  encapsuled  trichina. 

Balbiania  gigantea  may  attain  the  size  of  a  small  hazel-nut.  It  is 
found  in  the  sheep  and  pig,  chieHy  in  the  resophageal  \vall,  tongue,  and 
larynx. 

Dovhtful  i^porozoa. — Coccidioides  ivimitis  is  probablv  one  of  the  sporozoa, 
but  is  not  a  coccidium.     It  is  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  man, 
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causiug  lesious  whicli  reaemlile  tliose  of  tii]>iiii  or  lejiiver.     („'iiaes  hnve  liet-ii 
r«cordeil  I<v  \Verniike  ;i8i»2\  Eisfonl  aud  (Jik-liriBl  JŠStT*,  »ml  A.  Posaiiis. 

CiLiATA  :  Sva. :  In/iis"ria,  are  cImrHcterised  by  ttie  \vluile  t.H.-toi>lasin  beiu^ 
ccjvered  with  cilia.  Three  species  have  been  foimd  in  the  liiiitian  iiit^stine: 
(I,  Xi/>h>i/i'/-iis /iflMt  (Scliaudinn,  1S'.)9};  loiiml  in  one  juitient  and  proliablj- 
sai>roj>liytii'.  {'!) BnliinthUum  mimifum  (ScIiamUnu,  189',*}:  foimd  twice  in 
lierliu,  pniUihlv  aaprophvtic  (3)  Balaiitiiliiint  loli  (Malinsteii.  1857)  i« 
efin-Mli«i>etl,  40-110  /t  long,  aml  of  8oniewlmt  complex  etnicture.  It  is 
coniuioitlv  reganled  as  a  sajiroplivte,  \vhether  tlie  inteatine  be  liealthv  oi- 
the  Meat  of  iiitlaiuiiiatiou.     Two  iHisca  have,  however.  recentlj'  been  recorded 

Strong   and    Mu^nive.    1!)01;    Solowjew,   1001)   in    which    the   parasite 
iippareutlv  oiiised  ai-iite  and  futal  n^rative  enteritis  in  the  lai^  intestine. 

In  Siilowii.-w'a  mse  BtdfintUliiim  cvfi  was  tuunit  in  ali  the  coats  of  the 
intentine,  uhtch  preseuted  luarked  tiigus  of  a  rital  i-eaetiou  to  the  juiraBite. 
Tn  llie  vnae  recorded  by  Strouj;  and  Musgrave,  the 
parasite  \vas  foimd  between  the  iiiiisciilar  lavera,  and 
there  werf  numeroiis  eosinuphile  leiicocvtef*  eapeciullv  in 
the  subitiucosa. 

Ih-iihtful  l'rotiizwi. — As  is  well  kiiowu  there  ia  itn 
exteu«ive  literature  on  certain  structiires  which  are  ofteu 
regarded  iis  [Hithngenetie  pmtozoa.  Gxaniples  are  fiir- 
niflhed  by  the  "protozoa"  of  ayphilis,  measles,  variola, 
»ud  "llier  infietive  diseases,  liv  the  " hiemaunebiv "  of 
liMic<K-ylhi>-niiii  and  the  "  protozoa  "  of  malignaut  tiimonrs. 
lu  uluKMt  overy  instance  proof  is  stili  lacking  thut  tlieae 
stnietures  are  really  protozim.  They  are  ali  probably 
urtffiuttH.  i-ell  inclnsions  or  accidental  Htnictnreti  of  no    fk^.:-.  — KaL<ini<iiiiiii 

etinlo^iciil  signiheance,  and  in  regard  to  the  malignaut     '  <*"■" '""■''"'i) 

luiiioiirs.  it  iu  iustriiftive  to  reiuemlter  thiit  zooli^ista  are  iinable  to  aecept 
iinv  line  of  tbc  so-ealled  L-arciuoina  ])Hraaitcs  as  a  jirotozoou. 

LITKIIATUKK..   Th.'  liti-iBlmv  cm  i.n.t..^.«i  i^   vi-ry  cslriisin-.      Aiu.iug  tln-  iiuwl  in,- 

jKjrtaiit  of  r.'1'.'iit  i logrnjiliH  an- :    -K  1'KK.ri'Kri:.  Dir  Pirti,:-!!  ••!»  Knt  iikhrit*rift>jef,  18Ht  ; 

/'."/.  ,V.i.-A/ii>./. .  ]>!!:.;  aml  V.  Di.kf.kIS,  lli.-  fr-i-iufu  ah  I^inirilt:«   umi  JCnmthrifMfrrfgrr, 
1U01.     Ki-fiT^iico  Im  m  r''i'''iil  1iti'i'Aliin-Hr< tdiiol  in  l>UHui'in,-l(,t'ii  .labfttii.  u.  .  .  .  ti. 


IIki.mistus  — /VfC  J'i'rtfsitir  JIV/hik. 

■■A)  l'i,.\TiiKi,.MiNTiis  (ffAuTr-,-.  tlat,  wide),  ji/aloiles  or  Hat  wornm,  have 
a  Hattt;ii>-d  bodv.  Their  renpiration  i«  eutaneons,  »»d  theri'  are  usuallv 
orgniis  of  iittafbnienl,  Kiiekers  or  liooks.  The  t-hief  nio<ie  of  imilti]ili(;ation 
is  )t  se\ual  one,  aitd  ea<;h  aiiirmil  in  U8ually  henuaphrodite.  In  some  then- 
in  al:4ii  lin  usivviial  nuiltiplicatioii  liy  liHsion  or  Imdding.  Some  hav«  an 
aliini-ntary  uaiial  uitbont  uu  aniiH,  otliers  have  no  siich  caual.  Ali  the 
IHirasitii'.  npH'.ieH  an;  ineluded  in  ibe  t\vo  orders:  TreiniitoiieB  and  Cet(to<luH. 
Tbev  are  eitlier  entoz(«i  or  iftozoa.  but  in  the  oaMe  of  man,  aa  well  aH  of 
ali  tb.'  hiiiliiT  aiiinials.  tbev  are  ali  entozoii. 

1.  Triin<iloilfx.  or  Hiikes,  are  j^eiK'rally  HUiall  platbelminUis,  of  a  leaf- 
shujied  foriii,  and  are  unsegniented.  Tlie  aliiiienUirj'  caual  has  one  ojiening, 
tli.-  iiioiitb.  at  llie  aiiterior  eud  of  the  b<xly :  the  genital  aiiertnres  and  thi- 
Miikt-i-s  an-  sitiiattil  on  the  ventral  aapect  of  the  IkkIv.  The  lMidy  in 
L-ii<lo,sed  iii  a  eiitii-iilar  membrane  which,  in  HOiue  apecies,  bears  nnmeroiis 
siiiall  sj.ines,  a  [larirnilivnia  lies  lietween  thia  membrane  and  the  wall  of  the 
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intestine  and  tliR  other  organa;  there  are  muaciilar  Hbres  jd  varioua  parts, 
and  theae  conatitute  also  the  chief  elemeata  ol"  the  Buckers.  Id  tlie 
entopamsitic  treinatodes  there  are  never  more  tlmn  one  or  two  auckera ; 
the  one  is  alvvay8  at  tlie  ventral  aspect  ot'  the  8uinewhat  poiuted  Aiiterior 
extreiuity  of  the  bod}',  and,  aa  it  surroiinda  the  uitmth,  it  ia  tenned  the  oral 
sucker.  If,  as  is  usuallj-  the  cuse,  there  ia  a  aecond  aucker,  it  ia  sitiiuted  on 
the  ventral  siirface  at  a  variable  distanue  hehind  tht;  foruier.  The  uiouth 
is  continued  into  a  pharynx,  an  oesophagua,  and  an  intestine  which 
bifurcatfia  into  two  cseca,  or  liniba,  which  paas  haokward8  to  near  the 
poaterior  end  of  the  body  and  eod  bUndIy.  Most  of  the  reproductive 
oi^ana  are  aitiiated  l)etweeu  the  two  limba  of  the  intestine,  and  nearly  ali 
tho  treinatodes  are  hermaphrodite.  The  eggs  are  forined  in  the  uterus, 
and  remain  there  for  a  conaiderable  period  of  tirne,  during  which  they 
ripen.  When  ripe  they  are  of  a  browniBh  or  yelIow  colour,  and  liave,  as 
a  rule,  an  operculuin.  The  eggs  are  eventually  paased  from  the  bost  by 
way  of  the  intestine  or  urinary  paasi^ea.  1'he  eiuhryo  or  Mmicidium 
then  escapes  froni  the  egg,  and  its  sub8eqiient  development  varies  in 
different  apecies.  In  some,  for  instance,  Ihseiola  he-patica,  there  are 
between  the  Miracitlium  and  the  adult  worin  two  generations  in  a  B]>ecial 
intenuediate  host,  and  there  is  thus  an  alteruation  l)oth  of  generations  and 
of  hosts. 

With  the  exception  of  Monostoma  lentis,  which  has  only  oue  oral 
sucker,  and  waB  found  once  witliin  the  lena  of  a  woman,  aH  the  trematodes 
of  man  belong  to  one  or  otlier  of  the  three  fanulies :  Faaciolid^,  Ainphi- 
atomidie,  Schistosomids. 

Fasciolida. — Tliere  are  two  suckers,  the  posterior  one  being  situated 
in  the  median  line  of  the  ventral  aurface,  but  not  at  the  poaterior 
extremity  of  the  body.  The  paraaites  found  in  the  human  aubject  are 
aH  included  in  the  four  genera ;  Fasciola,  Dicrocc«;tiiim,  Ojiiatborchis, 
Mesogonimna 

Fa«wla  hepalica  (Linne,  1758);  Syn. :  Distomvm  kepaticuin  (Retzins, 
1786>— The  body  ia  20-32  mm.  long, 
8-lS  mm.  broad,  flattened,  oval  or  leaf- 
shaped,  more  pointed  posteriorly  than 
anteriorly.  nnd  of  a  i«ile  bronnish 
yellow  colour.  The  oral  sucker  is  amall 
aud  circular,  and  3  mm.  behind  it  is  the 
larger  ventral  sucker.  Tlie  two  intes- 
tinal  limbs  give  oli'  numerous  branches, 
and  extend  to  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body.  The  geuital  pore  is  situated 
bet\veen  the  two  suckers,  but  nearer  the 
iiiireiijtr.,  ventral  one.     The  e^'s  are  130-145  ^ 

long,  70-90  ;i  broad,  of  a  brovvn  colour,  and  have  an  operculum  at  the 
anterior  jrale.  Theae  jiarasitea  inhabit  the  bile-ducts  of  herbii'ora  aud 
of  man,  producing  lai^e  niimbera  of  eggs  which  ^laas  into  the  intestinal 
canal  of  the  liost.  If  an  e^,  after  being  expelled  from  tlie  bost,  lies  in 
water,  the  Miraeidiiim  developa,  raises  the  operculum,  escapea  and 
8wima  about  by  meaus  of  its  cilia  until  it  meeta  ita  intermediate  host, 
which  is  a  suiall  inollusc,  Limna'a  truncatiilata.  IL  beeouies  lodged  in  the 
pulmonarj-  cavity  of  thia  molluac,  and  ia  then  transformed  into  a  Sporoci/st. 
From  -jerminative  cells  witliin  the  body  eavity  of  the  Sporocyst,  Redif 
having  a  ejUndrical  form  and  a  digestive  canal  are  then  devclopcd.  The 
Rediic  nexC  \vander  out  of  the  soc  of  the  Sj)orocyBt  and  migrate  to  some 
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other  organ  of  tlie  host.     Kiich  Kcdin  turtlier  produces  numerous  Cercari(t. 

The   anterior   portion   of   the    bodv  of  «   (Jercaria 

reBemlilen  the  adult  treiiiatoile,  wliilet  a  loug  tail 

constitiitea  tlie   jKisterior   piirt  of  tlie   Ijodj.      Tlie 

CettMtriiL-  eventiially  eF»;a]>o  lioth  Iroui  the  liedia  and 

from  the  interiiiediate  host,  iiud  swim  al)oiit  iiutil 

they  becoiue  encyBted  on  such  ohjeots  na  tlie  laives   I 

uf  aquatic  plants  or  bladea  of  gra-ss.     The  definitive 

host  ia  iufected  by  ingestion  i)f  eDcyMted  Cercarin-  on 

Buch  plants. 

The  definitive  host  is  iigtially  tlie  sheep  ur  ox, 
leKS  frequently  tlie  goat,  horae,  or  other  herhivura. 
In  the  fornier  aniiiials  Lhe  i^trasitc  is  cuninion  in   : 
Europe.  Auetralia,  aiii)  Scnitli  Ainerieit.     Tlie  iliseaBe, 
"Liver  rot,"   due  to  the  piuneuee  of  these  tiukes  in  *'"'.■  '•■■  !■'"■•:••'■•  *f,«ui'",  mt. 
the   uile-ducts,  is  tuost  cuiuuion   m   marshy  ur  ill- 

drained  districts.  The  livers  of  allected  eheep  nrc  reduced  in  size,  iuarkedly 
cirrhotic,  the  liile-ducts  are  ninch  dilated,  and  contain  l>otli  the  jKirasites 
and  their  eggs  in  lurgu  uunibers. 

In  man  thie  treiiiatode  i«  a  very  rare  parasite,  for  it  is  recorded  in  only 
twenty-three  caaea  As  a  riile,  thcre  havo  Ueen  in  euch  jiatient  oniv  one  or 
two  e\aiiiples  uf  the  ))arasite,  au<I  their  presence  has  ofteii  resulted  in  little, 
if  aiiv.  distiirliiince  of  the  general  health.  In  some  of  the  cases,  liowever, 
there  were  clirouic  Bymptoui3,  sneh  as  severe  janmlice,  hepatic  onlar^rement, 
jMiin  ami  tcnderuess,  and  hivniatemesis.  Tn  Bonia  inatanees  the  liver  has 
contained  a  few  of  the  parasiLea  and  iHien  other^vi»te  quite  nonual.  iu  others 
there  have  lieen  cirrhatiH,  ililatation  of  the  bile-diicts,  obatruttiou  of  the 
hejNitic  diict,  and  Heuundary  conditions,  siich  as  gastritis  and  splenic 
enlargenient. 

F'i!ti--ii'la  iirjialico,  var.  nngunlit  (RaillieL.  18!).')). — One  exaniple,  2:"j  mm. 
loug,  esjiectorated  liv  a  ^uitient.  ifailliet  regards  it  as  a  \iiriety  of  F.  liepalieti, 
biit  Blanchanl  »^ouvlinles  tliat  it  is  ideiitical  with  I',  i/ii/inifm,  which  whn 
»liBCovered  l>v  Coliljold  (lii'i4)  in  the  liver  of  a  giratre. 

DiiriKalhon lnn<-ei>hil,»»i  (Kndolphi,  1803) ;  Svn.:  IMslomiim  himrolatum 
(Kudolphi,  180:>). — Th(;  li<Kly  is  lancet-shapccl,  8-10  iiiiii.  long  and  lo-2o 
mm.  Iiroiid.  The  ventr.d  siioker  is  situated  Ijehind  the  anterior  at  a 
distimcv  e'puil  to  one-liftli  of  the  length  of  the  worni.  The  gcuital  poru 
is  situated  in  tlie  median  line  l>etween  the  siiukers.  The  e^^gs  are  dark 
lnown,  40-4rj  /I  long,  :iJ-''0  /i  hroud,  and  have  an  oiierciihim.  The  develop- 
mental  (;ycle  is  iiiiiji'rfeftly  known.  According  to  some  the  Uirval  stage  is 
]iassed  in  l'ln iiurlns  mitnjiiintus.  The  adnlt  treniatode  is  a  fairly  commou 
[jarasite  in  tlie  bilc-ducts  of  tlie  .-iliee])  and  ox,  and  is  usuallv  ansociiated 
with  F"vt'</'f  hcjHilmi.  It  Ims  aiso  lieen  IVinnd  in  soine  other  animals,  and 
tliere  are  seveii  reiurded  casits  in  whiL-h  it  has  Iteeii  fonnd  in  the  bile-dticts 
of  man  in  K^vpl,  (iermanv.  Italv,  etc. 

hUlmiuim  •■ali  l,im"ni( XiMaoaA%-d-d):  Svii.:  D.oj,hlhfi}miihium(Jiie»- 
ing.  lH-".ii,. —  Kour  e.\iiini>Ie.H  wero  found  I)eneiith  the  eapsule  of  the  lens  iu 
a  (.■liilil  in   l.lresilen.  and  are  regarded  as  immatnre  forms  of  some  other 

S|K.-<-i<-S. 

Oi>UllH.n-l<Uf.liiii'u^{\l\\^Aiii.l)i^:<)-.ti\nr.JiiKtoMHmfelinfin,i  fKivolta, 
188.'),, ;  D,  n.n,>^  (tlnrlt,  18:!] ,-;  JK  sihirkiim  { W  in  ogrado  tf,  1891',;.— It  is  8-lS 
mm.  long.  l."i-L'."i  mm.  lirond,  flatti-ned,  of  a  pinkish  eolimr,  and  verv  trans- 
(larent,  TIh'  two  iin a  ur  Hmlis  of  the  intestine  are  often  lilled  with  hrowu 
fontenls :  tlie  ;,'L-nilal  |iore  is  jnst  in  front  of  the  veiitral  siicker.  llie  ej^a 
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are  oval,  20-30  fx  in  tlieir  longest  diuiueter,  and  have  an  operculuni. 
Little  is  vet  kiiown  in  regard  to  the  development  of  this  species,  biit  the 
definitive  host  is  supposed  to  be  infected  by  ingestion  of  infected  fish. 
Although  the  parasite  has  been  found  in  varioiis  animals,  it  is  most  fre- 
quent  in  the  cat,  and  inhabits  the  bile-ducts,  causing  their  dilatation  and 
more  or  less  general  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  is  alao  parasitic  in  man ;  in 
Tomsk  it  has  been  found  in  nine  cases,  Winogradoff  (1892)  iiuding  it  eight 
times  in  a  total  of  124  aiitopsies.  In  none  of  the  cases  had  the  parasite 
caused  the  death  of  the  patient,  but  in  each  instance  had  caused  dilatation 
of  the  bile-ducts,  thickening  of  their  walls,  cirrhosis  and  atrophj  of  the 
liver  tissue,  and  in  some  cases  there  wa8  jaundice  and  ascites.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  this  trematode  is  common  in  the  cat.  In  Konigsl^erg 
Braun  found  that  80  per  cent  were  infected,  and  he"  therefore  suggested 
that  further  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  man  would  probabljr  be  recorded. 
The  only  CAse  observed  in  Euroj>e  since  then  is  that  recorded  by  Askanazv 
(1900)  in  East  Prussia,  whilst  in  one  other  čase  the  same  writer  found  the 
eggs  of  this  parasite.  There  is  thus  a  total  of  eleven  cases,  the  patients  in 
each  instance  having  been  of  the  male  8ex. 

Opisthorchis  conjunctus  (Cobbold,  1859) ;  Syn. :  Disiomum  conjunHum 
(Cobbold,  1859),  is  a  small  lancet-shaped  trematode,  about  10  mm.  long 
and  2*5  mm.  broad ;  its  whole  surface  is  covered  with  small  spines.  The 
genital  ix)re  Ls  just  anterior  to  the  ventral  sucker.  The  eggs  are  o4  /x  long, 
20  /x  broad,  and  have  an  operculum.  The  developmental  cycle  is  yet 
unknown.  This  species  was  obtained  by  Cobbold  from  an  American  fox, 
by  T.  R.  Lewi8  (1872)  from  pariah  dogs  in  India,  and  by  M^Connell 
(1875-78)  from  two  Mohammedans  in  Calcutta.  It  vras  found  in  the 
dilated  and  inflamed  bile-ducts. 

Opisthorchis  sinensis  (Cobbold,  1875) ;  Syn. :  Listomuvi  sinense  (Cob- 
bold, 1875);  Disto7num  spathulatum(LeuckeLTt ylS7i^);  etc. — It  is  lanceolate, 
10-18  mm.  long,  2-3  mm.  broad,  of  a  reddish  colour  and  very  transparent. 
The  ventral  sucker  is  situated  behind  the  oral  sucker,  at  a  diatance  equal  to 
one-quarter  of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  genital  pore  is  just  in  front 
of  the  ventral  sucker.  The  dark  brown  eggs  measure  25-r)0  fi  long,  15-17  /^ 
l^road,  and  have  an  operculum.  The  intermediate  host  is  not  yet  known. 
This  parasite  was  found  by  M^Connell  in  Calcutta  in  1874,  large  numbers 
being  seen  blocking  the  bile-ducts  of  a  Chinese  patient.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  Mauritius,  Corea,  and  more  especially  in  Tonquin  and  Japan. 
Bcvlz  (1883)  first  drew  attention  to  its  frequency  in  Japan,  in  some  distriets 
of  which  the  disease  due  to  the  parasite  is  endemic,  being  characterised  by 
dilatation  of  the  bile-ducts  and  hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  not  infrequently 
causing  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Opisthorchis  Buski  (Lankester,  1857);  Syn.:  Distoviivm  Bvshi  (Lankester, 
1857):  Distomuvi  crassum  (Busk,  1859).  —  It  is  oval,  4-8  cm.  long  and 
1*4-2  cm.  broad.  The  ventral  sucker  is  about  3  mm.  behind  the  oral 
sucker,  and  the  genital  pore  is  between  them.  The  eggs  are  125  fj.  long 
and  75  /j.  broad,  vvith  an  operculum.  The  mode  of  development  is  unaseer- 
tained.  The  parasite  has  been  found  in  about  half-a-dozen  cases  in  the 
fieces,  small  intestine,  gall-bladder,  and  bile-ducts  of  native  Chinese  or  of 
those  who  have  dwelt  in  China. 

Opisthorchis  Rathouisi  (Poirier,  1887) ;  Syn. :  Disiomum  JRathoitisi 
(Poirier,  1887). — This  si)ecies,  which  is  regarded  as  probably  identical  vvith 
that  last  mentioned,  was  first  found  by  Ratliouis  in  the  fieces  of  a  Chinese 
subject,  and  was  recorded  by  Poirier  in  1887. 
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MesuijonimuB  heterophyes  (v.  Siebold,  1852) ;  Syii. :  Distomum  heterophyts 
(v.  Siebold,  I852J  is  oval,  1-1'5  mm.  in  length,  0'7  mm.  in  breadth,  and 
reddish  in  colour.  The  genital  orificeB  open  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
geniul  sinus,  which  is  situated  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  ventral 
sucker.  Tlie  eggs  are  reddish  brown,  26  /i  long  and  15  /*  broad.  The 
mode  of  development  ia  not  knowii.  The  parasite  has  been  found  in  s 
very  few  cases  inhabiting  the  small  intestine  of  peraons  in  Egypt  (Bilharz, 
1851 ;  Blanchard,  1891 ;  Looss,  1894). 

Mesoi/onimus  IVeatermanni  (Kerbert,  1878);  Syu. :  DUtomum  Weater- 
M«»«i(Kerbert.  1878);  D.  Ringeri  (Cobbold,  1880) ;  D.  pulmcnale  {Bah, 
1883). — It  ia  eg^-shaped,  8-10  mm.  long,  4-6  mm.  broad,  and  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour.  The  ventral  sucker  ia  about  midway  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities  of  the  bod}',  and  behind  it  is  the  genital  pore. 
The  yellowi8h  eggs  are  80-100  ^  long  and  50  fi  broad.  Little  is  known 
of  the  developmcut  of  this  parasite,  which  is  found  in  Japan  and  other 
eastera  parts  of  Asia,  where  it  is  Bomewhat  common.  It  is  found  in 
cavities  within  the  lungtt.  Theae  cavities  may  be  as  large  as  a  walnut 
or  a  heD's  egg,  contain  blood-tinged  mucus,  abundant  eggs,  and  sometimes 
one  or  more  adult  worms,  and  usually  eommunicate  with  a  bronchua  The 
e^s  hitve  also  been  found  in  aubperitoaeal  nodules  and  within  inflammatory 
nodules  in  the  brain. 

The  saine  apefies  is  parasitic  in  the  cat,  dog,  and  other  animals  in 
dilfereut  jMirts  of  the  world. 

AmphUlomidcE. — The  oral  sucker  is  small,  whilBt  the  ventral  sucker  is 
large,  and  situated  at  or  near  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 

Amphiatomuiiihominis  (Lewis  and  M'Conuell,'1876). — It  ia  5-8  mm.  in 
length,  3-4  mm.  in  its  greatest  tranaverse  diameter,  and  has  a  relatively 
verv  large  ventral  sucker,  the  tranaverse  diameter  of  which  ia  equal  to 
half  the  totiil  length  of  the  worm. 
The  eggs  were  ]-"iO  p.  long,  72  it 
broad,  and  had  an  operculum.  Thia 
speciea,  which  has  been  observed 
on  only  t\vii  occasions,  was  found  in 
large  numbers  adhoring  to  the 
iimcous  membrane  of  the  c!«,'um  and 
colon  of  natives  of  Tndia. 

Other  sjiecies  of  this  family  are 
parasitic  iu  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine of  the  lower  animal.'«.  Gastro- 
discus  Svnsiiun.  for  instance,  is 
found  iu  horses  and  mules  in  Egypt, 
Senegal,  and  Guudeloupe ;  Ampki- 
stomum  Ifaiii.rsii  is  a  common  and 
sometimes  fatal  jiunisite  of  Indian 
elephanti;  others  are  found  in  the 
ox,  sheep,  and  goiit. 

Srhislosomidrr  are  trematodes  in 
whi<'h  the  aeses  are  se^mrate. 

Srh  isUisini)  u  m  hirmatohium 
(liilharz.  1K.".2);  S>-n.:  mstomnm 
iKcmntnhinm  i^Hilharz,  1852);  BUharzia  TuBjnatoUa  (Cobbold,  1860);  etc. — 
In  geuernl  form  this  w(irm  resembles  a  nematode.  The  male  is  5-16  mm. 
long,  of  It  vvhitish  colour.  the  oral  sucker  is  apical,  and  close  behind  it  is 
the  posterior  or  ventral  sucker.  Beliiud  this  tatter  sucker  the  body  is 
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Fio.  0.  —  Schistosomum  furmn 
tobium :  S,  poHterior 
Hucker     of     malu. 
BUnchard.) 


€xpanded  laterally,  and  the  two  marginal  expan8ion8   thus  formed   are 
folded  toward8  the  ventral  surface,  and  overlapping  each  other  form  the 

"  gjnaecophoric  canal"  in  which  the  feniale  is  fre- 
quently  contained.  The  genital  orifice  is  at  the 
anterior  end  of  this  canal  just  behind  tlie  ventral 
sucker.  The  female  is  abnost  cyUndrical,  15-20  mm. 
long,  thinner  than  the  male,  and  with  two  suckers 
similarlj  situated  to  those  of  the  male.  The  uterus 
oi)en8  just  posterior  to  the  ventral  sucker.  The  eggs 
(Fig.  8)  are  oval,  130-200  fj.  long  and  50-60  ^  or  more 
broad,  each  having  a  spinous  projection  at  one  pole, 
rarely  at  the  lateral  margin,  but  having  no  operculum. 
The  worm  inhabits  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the 
portal  vein,  is  parasitic  only  in  man  and  monkejs, 
and  is  mainly  found  in  Africa  and  in  the  male  sex. 
The  disease  it  excites  is  endemic  in  Egypt,  and  especi- 
ally  80  among  the  fellaha  Aceording  to  Leuckart, 
Griesinger  found  the  parasite  117  times  in  363 
autopsies,  and  Sonsino  13  times  in  31  autopsies, 
Kaufmann  (quoted  by  Lortet  and  Vialleton)  has 
observed  it  in  40-50  per  cent  of  autopsies  on  men, 
vSii  aiid  in  13  per  cent  of  those  on  women.  Kuffer  (1901) 
(After  finds  it  in  quite  50  per  cent  of  ali  necropsies  on 
natives  in  Egypt.  In  the  eastern  district  of  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal  Colony,  the  parasite  is  exceedingly 
conimon.  Guillemard  (1-897),  for  instance,  states  that  in  Pietermaritzburg 
the  majority  of  the  male  youths  were  apparently  infected,  and  that  in  the 
Transvaal  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  population  suffer  from  the  parasite. 
It  is  alflo  found,  though  less  frequently,  along  the  whole  of  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  on  the  bordera  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  of  the  Zambesi,  in  Tunis,  the 
Grold  Coast,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  Arabia ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
cases  are  at  times  imported  into  other  countries. 

When  the  eggs  are  p6wsed  with  the  urine  or  fjeces,  they  each  contain 
a  ciliated  embryo  or  Miracidium.  If  the  eggs  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  urine  or  get  into  water  containing  decomposing  animal  matter  the 
ovid  embryo  within  each  soon  dies,  but  if  the  eggs  are  carried  into  pure 
water  the  embryos  are  soon  hatched  out,  and  are  then  of  somevvhat 
elongated  form  and  actively  motile.  The  subsequent  stages  of  its  life 
hi8tory  are  stili  uncertain,  but  as  ingestion  of  free  embryos  by  monkeys 
and  other  animals  has  not  resulted  in  their  being  infected,  it  is  probable 
that  the  life  cycle  is  similar  to  that  of  F,  hepatica,  and  that  an  encysted 
parasite  is  essential  for  infection  of  man.  The  actual  mode  of  infection 
is  likewi8e  unknown,  and  although  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  Africa 
in  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  bathing  in  fresh  water  points  to  the 
pos3ibility  of  infection  being  brought  about  by  penetration  of  the  parasites 
along  the  urethra  or  rectum,  it  is  more  probable  that  persons  are  infected 
by  ingestion  of  the  parasites. 

Further  anatomical  details  of  the  worms  and  a  number  of  experimental 
inoculations  are  recorded  in  the  monograph  of  Lortet  and  Vialleton,  Mude 
sur  le  Bilh.  hcemat  ei  la  Bilharziose,  1894. 

The  adult  parasites  live  in  large  numbers  vvithin  the  tributaries  of  the 
portal  vein.  The  females,  which  are  in  exces8  of  the  males,  produce  an 
abundance  of  eggs  which  block  the  portal  capillaries  and  thus  c^iuse  venous 
congestion  and  hiemorrhage.    There  is  also  a  more  or  less  diffuse  infiltration  of 
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eggs  throughout  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats  of  the  blfiuider,  rectum, 
or  other  pelvic  viscus,  with  con8equent  inflammatory  infiltration  also.  The 
changes  are  most  pronounced  in  the  bladder.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  with  blood-tinged  mucus,  presen ts  patches  of  hjpersemia  and 
ecchvmosea,  and  there  is  thickening  partly  of  an  inflammatory  nature  of  the 
bladder  wall.  In  cases  of  old-standing,  papilliferous  outgrowths  or  projec- 
tions  from  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  are  seen,  and  these  projections,  as 
well  as  the  mucous  membrane  generally,  are  not  infrequently  infiltrated 
with  urinary  salts,  chieflj  urates  and  oxalatea  Ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  not  seen  in  ali  cases.  Microscopically  the  eggs  are  found 
ehieflj  in  the  more  sui>erficial  strata  of  the  bladder  wall,  and  around  them 
is  more  or  lesa  extensive  leucocytic  infiltration.  The  earliest  sjmptoms 
associated  with  these  vesical  lesions  are  pain  and  slight  intermittent  hsema- 
turia,  which  in  course  of  time  becomes  more  frequent  and  more  constant. 
The  frequencv  of  micturition  is  increased,  and  the  urine  contains  red  blood 
corpuscles,  pus  cells,  blood-clots,  urinary  crystals  of  various  kinds,  with  much 
mucus,  large  numbers  of  eggs,  epithelial  cells,  and  d^bris.  The  disease  is 
rarely  contined  to  the  blfiuider.  The  seminal  vesicles  and  rectum  are  often 
affected,  the  ureters  and  kidneys  less  frequently  so.  In  each  instance  the 
pathological  conditions  are  esseutially  the  same  as  those  seen  in  the  bladder. 
Involvement  of  the  seminal  vesicles  is  indicated  by  perineal  pain  and  ten- 
derness ;  infection  of  the  rectum  is  either  primary  or  8econd6u:y  to  infection 
of  the  bladder,  and  is  characterised  by  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
dysentery  and  by  the  presence  of  the  eggs  in  the  fseces;  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  the  ureters  leads  to  pyelitis,  hydronephro8i8,  pyelonephritis,  and 
the  formation  of  renal  calculi.  The*  eggs  are  seldom  seen  in  the  prostate, 
mesenteric  glands,  lungs,  or  liver,  and  have  never  been  detected  in  the 
spleen,  paucreas,  or  stomach. 

The  prognosis  depends  largely  on  the  degree  of  infection;  the  most 
severe  forms  of  the  disease  are  observed  in  Egypt,  and  the  patients  often 
become  markedly  anjemic  and  wasted,  and  succumb  to  the  disease.  In 
many  cases,  however,  in  which  there  is  not  repeated  reinfection,  the 
inflamiiiatory  processes  gradually  subside  and  the  patients  regain  their 
normal  health.  The  only  curative  measures  of  avail  are  the  removal,  if 
possible,  of  the  patient  from  the  district  in  which  the  disease  prevails,  and 
such  treatment  as  is  directed  to  the  relief  of  symptoms  and  the  mainten- 
ance  of  the  patient^s  strength. 

Schistosomum  bovis  (Sch.  crassicm),  which  is  parasitic  in  the  portal  tribu- 
taries  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  Egypt,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  possibly  in  India,  is 
a.  different  speines  from  Sch.  lunnatohium  of  man. 

Cestodes 

Tapcioorms. — These  are  ilat  vvorms  without  mouth  or  alimentary  canal. 
Each  tape\v()rm  of  man  consists  of  a  head  or  scolex,  a  neck,  and  a  chain  of 
proglottides  or  segments  which,  whiLst  remaining  attached  to  one  another, 
constitute  a  "  strobihis."  The  vvhole  tapeworm  is  therefore  often  regarded,  not 
as  a  single  animal,  1  )ut  as  a  pplymorphic  colony.  The  outer  surface  of  a  cestode 
consists  of  a  cuticular  membrane,  within  which  is  a  parenchyma  differ- 
entiated  in  to  a  peripheral  layer  and  a  central  mass,  and  in  the  parenchyma 
there  are  calcareous  corpuscles  and  fusiform  muscle  fibrea  For  the  adhesion 
of  the  vvoriii  to  tht^  host  the  muscle  fibres  in  the  head  are  8pecially  developed, 
so  as  to  form  suckers  or  suetorial  grooves,  and  in  some  species  to  form  also 
an  apic<il  rostellum  \vhich  has  one  or  more  circlets  of  hooks  on  its  outer 
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0urface.  The  voungest  proglottidej? — th^^se  near€«t  the  head — present  no 
reprrxluctive  organs,  Imt  each  of  the  older  prvjglottides  has  lioth  male  and 
female  flexual  organs,  the  orilices  of  which  oijeii  usuallv  in  elose  contiguitv 
to  one  anotlier  at  the  liottom  of  a  genital  siniis.  the  oritice  of  whieh  is 
tenned  the  genital  pora  In  each  proglottis  therv  aiv  numerous  testes, 
whil8t  of  the  female  reproductive  organa  that  most  readilv  reeognised  i*«  the 
uteruii,  which  in  many  of  the  tapeworms  consists  of  a  median  canal  with 
fleveral  lateral  branehes.' 

Developmtnt  of  the  Cestodes, — Ali  the  adult  cest<Aies  inhabit  the  inte^i- 
tinal  canal  of  the  ilefinitive  host  and  produce  numerous  eggs.  Within  each 
egg  there  develop«  a  globular  sir-hooked  embrro  or  oneosj»here  whieh,  in 
the  ca«e  of  tlie  B<jthrioceplialidar,  is  covered  with  cilia.  The  eggs  are  evacu- 
ated  with  the  fajce«  of  tlie  hiist,  but  further  development  occurs  onlv  after 
the  embr}'o  within  its  shell  gains  entrance  into  a  suitable  intermediate 
hoBt.  When  carried  into  the  stomach  of  this  host  the  shell  is  digi«ted,  and 
the  embryo  being  lilierated  penetrates  the  stomach  wall,  and  either  settles 
down  in  the  VKxly  cavitv  of  the  host,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  čase,  is 
carried  by  the  venous  or  Ivmphatic  chanuels  to  otlier  parts  of  the  bodv. 
In  either  ca«4i  the  embryo  having  reached  its  idtimate  destination  ]»ecomes 
transfonned  into  a  larta.  In  the  Bothrioeephalidar  the  embrj^o  develops 
directly  into  a  larva  which  cl(j8ely  re8em]»les  the  8colex  of  the  adult  wonD. 
In  ali  the  other  tapeworm8  of  man  the  embryo  Ls  first  transformed  into  a 
vesicle  (less  often  into  a  solid  mass),  and  within  this  one  or  more  scolices  or 
heads  are,  as  it  were,  budded  off.  Some  week8  or  months  are,  as  a  rule,  re- 
quirt?d  for  the  complete  development  of  the  lana.  If  one  scolex  is  fonued 
from  the  wall  of  such  a  vesicle  the  whole  lan-a  is  termed  a  Ct/sfitercus,  if 
more  than  one  8Colex  is  formed  directly  within  a  vesicle  the  larva  is  known 
as  a  Ccenurus,  wherea8  if  the  scolices  be  formed  from  special  saes  \nthin  the 

vesicle  the  larva  is  designated  an  Echinococcus.  If  the  8colex 
develops  not  withiii  a  true  vesicle,  but  in  a  solid  larva,  this  lar^a 
is  kuown  as  a  Cj/s(i^ercoid,  Cy8ticercoids  are  found  solely  in 
cold-blooded  animals,  especially  in  insects  and  molluscs.  The 
8colex  of  each  larva  is  a  representation  in  miniature  of  the  head 
of  the  adult  tapeworm,  and  is  usually  retract^i  withiu  the 
vesicle  (Fig.  1 8),  but  if  the  scolex  be  protruded  the  vesicle  appears 
as  an  appendage  or  "caudal  bladder."  The  cvstic  larvie  are 
therefore  kno\vn  as  bladder  \vorms.  The  size  of  the  vesicle  varies 
greatly  in  different  species.  Cysticercus  tenuicoJlis  ot"  ruminants 
(the  cystic  larva  of  Tcrnia  marg-inata  of  the  dog)  is  often  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg  or  an  orange,  Cmnurus  cerehralis  of  sheep 
(the  larva  of  Tcenia  ccenurus  of  the  dog)  niav  be  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg,  but  Ci/stkercus  cellulosa:  of  man  is  selcloni  an  inch 
in  its  greatest  diameter.  If  a  larva  be  ingested  by  a  suitable 
host  the  caudal  vesicle  is  digested,  the  8colex  is  set  free,  and 
after  attaching  itself  by  its  suckers  and  hooks  to  the  intestinal 
Fi«.  io.-Hfiui  of  mucous  membrane  it  buds  off  successive  proglottides  from  its 
?i>iItractS*  coli"  distal  extremity.     Tapewonus  are  therefore  acquired  solely  by 

f  Afti"  I  iickaru  i^^g^^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  associatcd  larva?. 

Cestodes  both  in  the  adult  and  larval  stages  are  liarboured 
by  man.     There  are  a  nunil>er  of  different  adult  tape\vornis  for  consideration, 

'  Tho  form  of  tlie  uterus  is  readilv  seen  if  one  or  more  i»ro^lottiiles  are  j>laeed  for  a  f.rw 
minutoH  in  a  watcli-KlasH  containing  gljcerine,  and  tlien  siiljji-etetl  to  sliglit  pressure  l)etweeii 
a  Hlide  and  large  eover-glass. 
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Vint  oiily  two  larval  specics — Ci/slkercus  cellulosa;  uad  Echinoeoccus  polg- 
morphus. 

Taiaia  »(^inata  (G'6ze,  17S2) ;  Sjii. :  T.  mediocanellata  (Kiiaheaiaeister, 
1855);  T.  ireermis  (Brera,  1802);  etc. — Tbisis 
the  largest   taeniH  Ibund   in   man,  and  may 
attrtin  a  length  of  twelve  to  twentj'-four  feet   I 
or   more.      The    head   is  somewhat   cubical, 
measures  l'5-2   mm.  in   transverse  diamet«r, 
has  neither  rostellum  nor  hooka,  biit  haa  four   fio.  h.— E^piof  r.mniiumi.  {An*r 
hcnii»plierical  suckers,  each  of  which  is  8ur-  si.i.i.!r  »nu  ei|»T,) 

rounded  by  blackisb  pigment.     The  thiokness  of  the  neck  is  lesa  than  that 
of  the  head.     There  are  about  1000-1300  proglottides,  larger  than  those 
of  T.  sotiitm.      Sesual  maturity  is  attained  at  about  the  500th  segment. 
The  mature  separated  segmenta  are   16-20  mm.  long,  4-8 
mm.  broad.    The  uterus  bas  on  each  side  about  20-35  lateral 
brunches,  each  of  which  again  branches  dichotomouslj-.    The 
prominent  genital  papilla  is  situated  laterally  just  bebind 
(  ^3^5  \     the  centre  of  each  proglottis,  alternating  from  right  to  laft 
i  ^iSfS^  \    ^°  successive  prc^dottides,  biit  often  verj-  irregularlj'  arranged. 
^^3^^  1    The  eggs,  whicb  closeij'  resemble  those  of  T.  solium,  are 
almost  spberical,  about  25-30  ft  in  diameter;  the  sbell  is 
tbick,  of  a   bro^vnish  yellow  colour,  bas  radiate  markingB, 
and  each  egg  contains  a  sis-hooked  embiyo  or  oncosphere. 
'  Malformations  are  not  uncommon  in  this  species ;  tbo  most 
'.  frequent  is  the  prismatic  or  triangular  strobilus,  a  transverse 
'"''■'  section  of  which  resemblea  the  letter  Y, 

Man  ia  the  šole  bost  of  the  adult  worm,  which  inhabits  the  intestinal 
catial.  The  head  is  tirmly  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine,  vvbiUt  the  chain  of  proglottides  liea  in  the 
lumen  of  the  canal,  the  riper  segmenta  being  neareat  to  the  rectum.  Per- 
sons  &H  a  rule  do  not  harb)Ur  more  than  one  esample  of  this  tapewi)rm, 
wbicb  inay  bo  found  in  persons  of  ali  ages.  In  aH  parta  of  tbe  world  it  is 
11  common  par.isite,  and  ia  certainly  tbe  moat  freiiiient  taiK^worm  in  Gre&t 
Britaiu  aa  well  as  in  the  whole  of  We3tern  Europe.  Its  increasiug  fre- 
qiiency  is  often  attrilmted  to  tbe  fact  tbat  raw  beef  juice  constitutes  at 
present  sii  frequent  an  artiele  of  diet  in  diffcrent  diseaaes  both  of  adults 
and  childrt^n.  The  \vorm  is  exceodingly  common  iu  Easteru  Eurojie,  in 
Aby8sinia,  wbere  ahuoat  every  native  is  the  biet  of  this  parasite,  and  in 
some  of  the  States  of  South  and  Central  America.  The  frequency  is  very 
Iarguly  depeudcnt  on  tlie  cleanliness  and  habits  of  the  j>eople. 

The  tap»iworin  is  developed  from  Ci/sticercus  ta:ni(e  saifinata — Cifsticercna 
btiris — ttliicli  is  (Mirasitic  alniost  soleIy  in  tlie  muacles  of  tbe  ox,  i^er/  ex- 
CG{)titiniil]y  in  tliose  of  one  ur  two  other  animal  species,  but  practically  never 
in  those  of  man.  It  ia  8olely  by  ingestion  of  tbe  Jnfected  miiscles  of  the 
ox,  measly  beef,  that  man  ac^iiires  the  tapeworm,  and  it  has  l>een  Bhown 
that  it  is  not  until  about  si.\ty  davs  after  ingestion  of  the  cyBtieertius  that 
maturr  proglottides  coinmence  to  Iie  dificharged  from  the  inteatine.  About 
six  to  ten  proglotlides  are  »bed,  aingly  ur  attached  to  ime  another,  each  day, 
and  ihev  very  freqiiently  migrate  spoiitaneou8ly  througli  the  aniis.  Each 
eODtaiiis  buuilreds  ..f  i'g_'8,  and  it  is  by  water  containiug  tbese  tbat  oxen 
are  infuctcd.  After  the  shell  has  been  digeated  in  tbe  stomacb  the  embryo 
eAea)>t?s,  ])assea  1o  tbe  musi-les,  and  in  tbree  to  six  montha  devetops  into  a 
fnllv-formed  cvstkeRus  \vith  one  unarmed  scole.t  which  represents  in 
miniature  tbe  head  of  tbe  adult  worm.     The  fully-deYeloped  Ct/sticerCHB 
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hovis  iB  a  small  ovid  bladder  not  more  than  10-12  mm.  long,  and  often  do 
larger  thau  a  pin'«  head.  Each  ia  coDtained  withm  a  thin  adventitious 
connective  tiesue  capsule  fortned  from  the  tisBues  of  tlie  host.  On  incising 
the  Cf  Bticercus  the  fluid  contained  »ithin  escapes,  and  one  caa  lecognise 
the  amall  and  usuall^  invaginated  8colex  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  long 
«qi]ator  of  the  cyBt.  The  small  size  of  tbese  cjstioerci  often  rendere  their 
detection  a  matter  of  difficultj.  Their  favourite  seatB  are  the  musclea  of 
mastioation  and  the  heart,  but  they  maj  be  found  in  any  miiscle.     They 


are  exceediiigly  rare  in  any  of  the  viacera  but  the  heart.     Some  of  the  cjBti- 

cerci  often  cue  spoataueouelj,  and  are  then  aeen  as  small,  hard  calcareous 

nodtilee.     The  cjatic  paraaitea  are  kiUed  at  a  temperature  of  ■lV°-48''  C, 

but  the  temperature  at  the  central  portions  of  underdone 

i j      roaats  or  eteaks  has  never  reached  this  point,  and  heuce  to 

eat  beef  only  when  it  is   thoroughly  cooked  is  the   surest 
means  of  prophylaxi8. 

Tania  solium  (Eudolphi,  1810). — This  tapeworm  seldom 
ezceeds  10  or  12  feet  in  length.  The  head  ia  in  general 
apherical,  usuallj  Bomewhat  less  than  1  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
/jt'  S'i  ha8anteriorlyarostelluiii  with  twocircletaof  hooka.  Thehooks 
1 9*^  !  number  about  26  to  28  in  ali,  and  those  of  the  inner,  or 
~  anterior,  circlet  are  the  larger  (Fig.  17).     The  head  possesses 

four  muecular  auckers.    The  neck  is  thinner  than  the  head,  and 
graduallj  passea  iuto  the  youngeat  of  tlie  proglottides.     Ti>e 
total  number  of  segmenta  is  about  eight  or  niue  huudred, 
though  sexual  maturity  is  attaiued  about  the  450tli.      The 
ripe  segments  at  the  end  of  the  chaiu,  which  are  seldom  liber- 
ated  8ingly,  are  10  to  12  mm.  in-  length,  5  to  6  mm.  Lroad. 
On  each  side  of  the  uterua  are  seven  to  eight  lateral  ofTsliootH 
Fio.  II).— Two  |.ro-  which  do  not  branch  so  mueh  as  in  the  ease  of  T.  saginata. 
?lm*«[tu '^n?«  -^''^  genital  papillie  alternate  from  right  to  left  vvith  greater 
(X  S).      (Afi-^r  regularity  than  in  T.  sagiiiala,  and  the  eggs  resemble  thoae 
J*iick.rt.)  ^^  j,jj^j  tapeworm. 

T<enia  soHum  ia  found  only  in  man.     Its  head  is  tenaciouaIy  fised  to  the 
s  membrane  of  the  amall  intestine,  often  of  the  duodenuni,  aud  there 
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is  seldom  more  than  one  example  of  the  worm  in  aay  boet.     Fersons  of  ali 

ages  niay  be  the  hoats  of  the  tapew<>rni,  which  occure  in  every  country  in 

the  world.     Although  a  common 

paraeite,  it   is   novvhere   so   fre- 

quent   as    T.   saffinata,  and   aH 

records  show  that  of  late  jears 

it    is    becoming    less    and    less 

frequent,  in  conaequence,  doubt- 

lesB,    of    more    stringent    meat  ( 

inspection  in  abattoire. 

The  cjatic  krva,  CysticeTcus  ' 
cellulostr,  is  found  chietiy  in  the 
pig — more  rarely  in  other  animaLs,  for  example,  the  dog  and  cat — or  in  man, 
inhabiting  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  the  brain,  eyeball,  or  other 
Btriicturea.  Man  aa^uires  the  tiapeworm  8olely  by  ingestion  of  measly  pork, 
as  the  iufected  flesh  of  the  pig  is  termed. 
Tliere  are  no  reliable  etatistics  Bhowing  the 
frequency  of  measlj  pork  in  thia  oountry ;  it 
is  probablj,  however,  not  very  uncommon, 
I  and  especiall^  so  in  Irelsnd.  The  tigures 
'  recorded  by  Braun  show  that  in  Frussia 
between  1878  and  1885  the  number  of  infected 
pigs  varied  from  1  in  270  to  1  in  409. 
The  larva,  whicli  is  developed  from  an  embryo 
of  the  tapeworm,  is  fuUy  formed  10  to  12 
i>  \veeks   after  ingeation   of   the  egg.      In  the 

" piff   the    cy8ticercu8    is    a    amall    elliptical 

bladder,  6  to  20  mm.  in  length,  and  5  to  10  mm.  in  breadth.  The  scolex  is 
situated  at  the  raiddie  of  the  long  equator.  The  vitality  of  the  larva  is 
usiiallT  well  niaiutnined  for  aoine  montha  at  least,  but  cjsticerci  are  not  in- 
frequentl3'  discovereJ  dead  and  calcilied.  They  are  most  numeroiis  in  the 
inusciea,  es)»eciHlly  in  the  tongue  and  muscles  of  neck  and  shoulders,  but 
aro  not  freqTient  in  the  fat  or  in  any  of  the  interual  organa  t;xcept  the 
heiirt.  The  cvsticerci  are,  as  a  rule,  killed  at  a  temperature  of  47  to  49° 
C,  but  whereu«  on  thoroiigh  boiling  the  temperature  at  the  central  jMirtions 
of  the  iiieat  will  exceeil  this  by  10"  to  15°  C,  and  the  cystiuerci  consequentIy 
bfe  killetl,  tlie  teini)erature  at  the  similar  piirtion  of  a  nioderateIy  well- 
roast«d  joiiit  has  been  fouud  not  to  exceed  46°  to  48°  C,  and  the  roast 
would  thei-efore  stili  le  dangerous. 

Cifslicercus  ccl/ulotae  in  ihi-  Hvmaii  Subjecl.~MRn  acquireH  the  cyBti- 
cercus  in  L-onsequence  of  tlie  eggs  of  T.  solium  gaining  entrance  into 
the  stoniach.  The  infection  may  bu  hrouglit  aboiit  in  more  than  one 
way.  The  oj^gs  raav  1)0  ingested  with  uncooked  and  imperfectly  waahed 
vegetuhles  or  fruit,  or  with  ilrinking  water  polhited  with  8ewage,  or 
the  eggs  uiay  be  transmitled  by  the  ttngera  from  the  anal  region  to  the 
mouth,  and,  lastlv,  the  prc^lottides  or  egga  may  ]>ass  directlj  from  the 
intestiue  into  tlie  stoiuach.  The  last  two  modes  of  infection  are  probabIy 
somewhat  unuaual,  as  in  tlie  great  majority  of  peraous  who  harbour  the 
cystic  liirviu  tliere  is  no  evidence  of  the  preaence  of  the  tapeworm.  The 
cvsticercus  is  seen  as  a  sniall,  pale,  Tellowish,  thin-walled  vesicle,  as  a  rule 
no  largcr  than  a  pea.encluHcd  in  a  connective  tissue  cai>Bule,and  containiag 
clear,  almost  colourless  WBterj'  tiuid.  The  scolex  appears  projecting  within 
the  cavity,  and  ia  aboiit  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  and,  if  tims  projecting 
into  tlie  cavitv  of  the  Vfsicle,  has  its  four  suckers,  rostellum,  and  hooks  in- 
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vaginated,  and  they  caunot  therefore  be  seen  imtil  pressure  is  exerted,  so  as 
to  cause  extru8ion  of  the  head.  At  times  the  cysticercus  is  as  large  as  a 
cherry  or  a  grape,  but  only  wheii  it  has  been  subjected  to  but  little  pressure 
during  its  growth — for  example,  if  growiug  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  cysticercus,  losing  its  globular  form,  l)econies 
irregular  or  racemose,  or  that  it  is  capable  of  spontaneous  movement.  The 
cysticerci  may  live  in  the  human  tissues  for  ten  or  twenty  years.  The 
frequency  of  the  parasite  is  not  great  in  any  country,  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  not  often  observed.  The  majority  of  cases  are  recorded  in 
the  male  sex,  and  during  the  third  and  fourth  decade.  The  numl)er  of 
cysticerci  present  varies  enormously  in  different  cases — there  may  be  only 
one  or  two,  or  perhaps  thousands.  The  most  frequent  sites  are  the  brain 
and  the  eyeball,  less  frequent  are  the  vohintary  muscles,  the  he^irt,  sub- 
cutaneous  connective  tissue,  other  internal  viscera,  etc. 

In  the  brain  the  cystieerci,  as  already  mentioned,  may  attain  a  consider- 
able  size,  and  the  connective  tissue  capsule  is  thin.  Thev  are  most  frequent 
in  the  pia  and  arachnoid  mater  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iissure  of  Sylviu8, 
or  may  be  situated  in  the  ventricles,  but  are  infrequent  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  The  cysticercus  has  usually  been  solitary,  and  the  sur- 
rounding  brain  substance  has  often  been  healthy,  though  in  other  instances 
it  has  manifested  signs  of  chronic  inflammation.  The  resulting  svmptoms 
depend  largely  on  the  number  and  anatomical  sites  of  the  cy8ticerci.  Not 
infrequently  there  have  l^een  no  8ymptoms  whatever  during  life ;  in  other 
cases  there  have  been  headache,  vertigo,  diplopia,  optic  neuritis,  hydro- 
cephalus,  and  other  cerebral  phenomena. 

Intra-ocular  cysticerci  have  been  most  frequent  in  Germany.  The 
parasite  is  usually  subretinal,  may  cause  detachment  of  the  retina,  and  may 
penetrate  through  into  the  vitreus.  Subconjunctival  cysticerci  are  stili 
less  common,  and  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  orbit  they  are  exceedingly  rare. 

The  heart  is  not  often  infected,  although  in  rare  instances  the  myo- 
cardium  has  been  extensively  infected,  but  the  condition  gives  rise  to  no 
symptoms  which  enable  a  diagnosis  to  be  made  during  life.  General  in- 
fection  of  the  muscles  and  subcutaneous  tissue  is  exceedingly  rare ;  it  causes 
8ymptom8  resembling  those  of  myositis  or  exten8ive  peripheral  neuritis. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  eosinophile  leucocytes  may  be  expected. 
Achard  and  Loeper  (1900),  recording  this  condition  in  one  čase,  found  that 
injection  of  the  fluid  contained  within  the  cysticercus  into  a  mouse  ift- 
crejised  the  number  of  its  eosinophile  leucocytes. 

A  clinical  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  when  the  cy8ticercu8  is  within  the 
eye,  or  is  situated  subcutaneously,  and  can  be  excised ;  the  prognosis 
depends  on  the  site  and  number  of  the  larvie,  and  surgical  treatment  alone 
is  of  value. 

Tcenia  a/ricana  (von  Linstow,  1900) ;  two  imperfect  examples  found  in 
German  East  Africa.  The  head  is  unarmed,  the  neck  is  thick,  and  the 
genital  pores  alternate  irregularly  from  side  to  side. 

Toenia  asiatica  (von  Linstow,  1901);  one  example  found  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  298  mm.  long.     The  genital  pores  are  ali  on  one  lateral  margin. 

Dipylidium  caninum  (Linn^,  1758) ;  Syn. :  Ta^nia  canina  (Linne,  1 758) ; 
Tcenia  cucumerina  (Bloch,  1782) ;  etc. — This  worm  is  10  to  40  cm.  in  length, 
the  head  has  a  rostellum,  four  circlets  of  small  hooks,  and  four  suckers. 
The  ripe  proglottides  have  the  shape  of  melon  seeds,  and  each  has  a  double 
reproductive  system  with  two  genital  pores,  one  on  either  lateral  margin.  It 
is  a  common  parasite  of  the  dog  and  cat,  and  has  occa8ionally  been  found  in 
children.      There  have  usually  been  several  examples  of  the  worm  in  the 
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Svn. :    Taiiia   madagas- 


iadividual  cases.  The  cjaticercoiJ  larva,  Ciyj>toci/stin  trichodecHs,  is  fouad 
in  the  couimoo  dog  flea,  seldom  in  the  dog  louse,  or  in  Vule^  irritans  of  man. 
I£ymenolf}jsis  ruma  (v.  Siebold,  1852) ;  S3'n. ;  Tania  nana  (von  Siebold, 
1852} ;  etc. — It  is  aboat  1-2  cm.  in  length,  imd  0'7  cm.  in  itB  greatest  trans- 
%'er8e  diameter.  The  hend  hae  a  rostellum,  one  circletof  24-30  small  hoolcB, 
and  fonr  euckera,  There  are  about  200  proglottides  in  ali.  Tlie  genital 
poies  are  aH  situated  on  the  same  lateral  aapect  of  the  chain.  The  vrorma 
are  usually  multiple,  and  penetrate  into  the  intestinal  mucouB  membrane. 
They  are  rare,  except  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  they  are  not  at  ali  un- 
common.  This  paniaite  is  regarded  hy  some  as  identical  with  Hymenolepsia 
inurina — a  tapeworm  of  the  rat  and  mouse,  and  the  larva  of  which  is  a 
cyaticercoid  foiind  in  the  same  host  as  the  adult  worm. 

Mifmemilejinis  diminuta  (Eudolphi,  1819) ;  Syn. :  Tcenia  diminuia 
(Rndolphi,  1819);  T.  jtavojm-nctaia  (W"einland,  1858);  etc,— It ia 20-60  cm. 
long,  3'5  mm.  broad,  the  head  is  unarmed,  and  the  genital  pores  are  ali 
on  the  same  lateral  aspect  of  the  chain.  It  is  a  common  parasite  in  the 
rat,  inouse,  and  otlier  rodents,  and  has  beeu  detected  in  one  or  two  instaoces 
in  children.  The  cyaticercoid  larva  is  fouad  in  certain  insects :  in  beetles,  in 
Asopia  farinalis  l>oth  in  the  buttert]y  and  caterpillar  stages,  and  in  Aniso- 
liihis  annuliprs — one  of  the  Orthoptera. 

Saeainea  madagasearienuis  (Davaine, 
cdfiensis  (I)avaine,  186i)). — This  cestode 
is'  25-30  cm.  in  length,  and  has  500- 
700  proglottides.  The  head  has  two 
circlets  of  liooks.  The  genital  pores  are 
ali  on  the  one  lateral  margin  of  the 
worm.  It  has  l^ecn  found  in  a  few  cases 
in  Mada;;ascar,  Mauritiua,  and  Bangkok. 
The  larvnl  Hta^'e  is  not  knowii. 

Botliriuceplialun  lalu«  (Bremser,  1819)  ; 
Syn. :  Dihii/iiriiicepliidui  viilgaris  (Linne, 
1758).— Thia  parasite  liu.s  n  length  of  16-  v,... 

26  feet,  anil  is  conw'qii«ntly  the  lai^est     thn.'i"iX^^Lny"" '  ""  "'""  ""'  '""*'"' 
human   tiipeworm.     The  head  is  oval  or 

alniond-flhaped,  2-3  mm.  long,  ha.-*  neither  suckers  nor  hooks,  but  has  a 
decp  fniTovv  or  groove  on  eacli  side,  corresponding  to  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
asi)ect8  of  the  proglottides.  The  ueck  ia 
of  variable  length,  and  behind  it  there  are 
3000-4000  proglottides,  sesual  matiirity 
being  attained  aliout  the  600th.  The 
breadth  of  the  proglottides  mueh  escceds 
tlieir  length,  escept  towards  the  far  end 
of  the  chain  from  the  head,  wheu  they 
beconie  longer  and  narrower.  Tlie  genital 
jHjre  of  P4icn  proglottis  is  situated  in  the 
median  line  of  the  ventral  surface.  the 
al  cloai^a  l>eing  in  iront  of  the  smaller  uterioe  ajiertur«, 
nipli-  nmvoliit«!  tube,  the  cimvolutions  being  arranged 
.so  »M  t"  i-esemlilc  a  nisette  with  frimi  four  to  8e\en  loops.  The  testes 
numlier  alioiit  7C0,  antl  are  aituated  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  prt^lottia. 
The  egg«  ari'  oval,  nf  ii  brown  cilour,  70  /i  long  by  45  /i  bmad,  and  the  shell 
has  ;iii  oper«; ul um  at  one  jiole.  Thev  are  shed  froui  tlie  proglottides  l>efore 
the  latter  are  dt.'liichi'il  frnm  the  uhain.  If  an  egg  has  Ijeen  j^ased  from 
the  host  iiiid  carrii-d  into  \vater,  ii  .si.\-h(H)ked  embrj-o  gradually  develops 
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within  the  shell  in  the  course  of  several  months.  The  embrjo,  which  is 
covered  with  cilia,  piishing  open  the  operculum,  then  escapes  and  8wim8 
about.  Its  intermediate  hosts  are,  as  vvas  proved  by  Braun,  the  pike  and 
the  burbot,  though  the  larvfe  may  be  seen  in  other  lishes  also.  The  larva, 
which  is  1-2*5  cm.  long,  2-3  mm.  broad,  and  has  a  head  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  B.  laius,  inhabits  the  muscles,  viscera,  and  peritoneal  cavity. 
When  the  larva  is  ingested  by  man  the  head  buds  off  proglottides,  and  the 
adult  tapeworm  is  thus  formed. 

Botkriocephalus  latus  has  a  definite  geographical  distribution.  It  is 
found  in  the  we8tem  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
northern  Italj.  It  oecurs  also  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Baltic, 
especiallj  the  eastem  provinces  of  Prussia,  and  the  Swedish  and  Eussian 
coasts,  and  again  is  a  frequent  parasite  in  Japan.  In  aH  these  countries 
the  tapeworm  is  acquired  bj  eating  raw,  though  often  smoked  iish.  It  is  a 
tapeworm  very  seldom  seen  in  this  country. 

Both)%ocephalvs  cristatus  (Davaine,  1874). — This  worm  is  described  as 
having  no  furrows  on  the  head,  and  as  presenting  a  difiference  from  B.  latus 
as  regards  the  uterine  "  rosette."  It  is,  however,  not  a  separate  species,  but 
merely  an  anomalous  form  of  the  latter  worm  (Blanchard,  189G;  Galli- 
Valerio,  1900 ;  etc.). 

BotkHocephaliis  cordatus  (Leuckart,  1863). — It  is  80-115  cm.  long,  the 
head  is  heart-shaped,  and  has  two  gi-ooves,  the  genital  pore  lies  in  the 
median  line  of  each  proglottis.  It  is  parasitic  in  Iceland  and  Greenland  in 
the  dog  and  walru8,  and  occa8ioually  in  man. 

Bothriocephalus  Mansoni  (Cobbold,  1883) ;  Syn. :  Ligiila  Mansoni 
(Cobbold,  1883),  etc. — Only  the  larva  is  known.  It  may  be  as  much  as 
20  cm.  long,  and  2-8  mm.  broad.  The  head  has  two  grooves.  It  has  been 
found  in  a  few  cases  in  China  and  Japan,  inhabiting  the  connective  tissues. 

Symptovis  caused  by  Tapetoorins, — The  head  is  lirmly  fixed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  villi,  and  no  doubt  is  often  buried  to  some 
extent  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  parasite  con8equently  causes  some 
amount  of  irritation  and  catarrhal  inflammation.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  disturbance  caused  is  insufficient  to  produce  any  symptom8,  the  first 
indication  of  the  worm  being  the  passage  of  proglottides  per  rectum.  In 
other  cases  tlie  most  common  symptoms  are  desire  for  an  excessive  quantity 
of  food,  great  partiality  for  sweetened  articles,  intermittcnt  colic,  and  other 
unpleasant  or  painful  abdominal  sensations,  e8pecially  towards  the  umbilical 
region  ;  further,  diarrhcea,  anal  pruritus,  and  in  rare  instances  voniiting,  and 
nervous  i)heiiomena  similar  to  those  seen  in  infection  >vith  Ascarides — for 
example,  headac-he,  inequality  in  tlie  size  of  the  pupils,  convulsions,  paresis, 
and  80  forth.^  In  some  cases,  again,  there  is  considerable  antcmia,  but  this 
is  rarely  serious  except  m  infection  vvith  Bothriocephalus  latus,  when  the 
anseniia  has  been  recorded  as  of  the  pernicious  form.  None  of  the  8ymptoms 
are  in  any  way  diagnostic ;  the  only  certain  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  tape- 
worm  is  the  detection  of  proglottides  or  ova.  The  former  rarely  migrate  spon- 
taneou8ly  unless  they  V>e  those  of  T.  saginata,  in  which  species,  too,  they  are 
larger*and  more  ofteu  single  than  is  the  čase  wilh  T.  solium.  In  B.  latus 
long  chains  of  segments  are  passed.  The  especial  poiuts  to  be  relied  on  in 
diagnosis  of  the  species  from  one  another  are  the  characters  of  the  uterus 
and  the  structural  features  of  the  head.      If  no  proglottides  are  being 

^  Tliese  8yinptoms  are  probablv  diie  to  toxic  products  formed  by  the  cestodes.  Calamida 
{Ccntr.f.  Jiakt.  xxx.,  1001 )  sliows  that  the  toxins  obtaiiied  from  Dipyl.  cavinum  and  T.  ca'nuniSf 
when  injected  into  rabbits  and  guinea-j)igs,  are  not  only  patliogenetic,  but  that  tbey  causo 
hneniolvsis  and  are  positivelv  oheniiotatic,  esj)eeially  as  regards  the  eosinophile  leucocytes. 
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expelled  by  the  patient,  the  characteristic  eggs  should  be  sought  for;  but  those 
of  T.  saginata  can  with  diflficulty  be  distinguised  from  those  of  T,  solium, 

Treahmnt. — The  day  before  the  administration  of  the  anthelmintic, 
the  patient  receives  a  light  and  liquid  diet,  and  takes  at  night  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  or  other  cathartie.  The  anthehnintic  is  then  given  on  the  follow- 
ing  morning  to  the  fasting  patient.  Filix  mas  is  the  best  drug ;  for  an 
adult  60-120  minims  of  the  liquid  extract  are  given  in  combination  with 
mucilage  and  sjTup  in  peppennint  water,  etc.,  or  it  is  given  in  capsules. 
Two  hours  later  castor  oil  is  taken  in  order  that  the  womi  may  be  expelled. 
It  is  most  important  to  search  for  the  8Colex,  for  unless  it  be  expelled  the 
development  of  proglottides  will  continue  as  before.  If  only  part  of  the 
tapeworm  have  been  expelled,  and  part  be  stili  protruding  Irom  the  anus, 
no  attenipt  should  \\e  made  to  puli  the  worm  out,  for  a  simple  rectal 
injection  \vill  cause  its  expulsion  with  greater  certainty,  and  is  followed  by 
less  risk  of  teuring  it  and  of  leaving  the  scolex  within  the  rectum.  Cusso, 
kamala,  pelletierin,  turpentine  or  naphthalin,  may  be  used  instead  of  filix 
mas,  but  are  not  more  efticacious.  After  the  expul8ion  of  a  tapeworm,  the 
possibilitv  of  there  being  more  than  one  example  of  the  |)ara8ite,  and  also 
of  there  being  examples  of  different  species  8imultaneously  in  the  intestine, 
should  not  l>e  overlooked ;  and,  la8tly,  as  an  important  means  of  prophylaxi8, 
the  expelled  worm  should  be  destroyed  by  burning. 

IJckinococcus  disease — the  condition  resulting  from  the  presence,  in  the 
tissues,  of  Echinococcns  poli/marphus,  the  larva  of  T,  echinococcus,  an 
intestinal  cestode  of  the  dog — has  been  alreadv  dealt  with  under  the  headings 
of  "  Hydatid  disease  "  and  "  Liver."  Only  two  or  three  points  in  the  recent 
literature  \vill  therefore  be  referred  to.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  bacteria 
which  induce  suppuration  within  the  cyst  little  is  yet  known,  but  the 
causal  bacteria  are  probably  in  many  instances  anaerobes.  Halle  and 
Bacaloglu  (1900),.  for  exaitiple,  examining  a  fcetid  hepatic  echinococcus 
cy8t,  found  two  anaerobes  {Staphijlocoecus  parrulus  and  Bacillus  fragilis) 
both  ver}"  abundantly,  and  t\vo  aeroljes  {Sčrej^tococcus  pi/oge7ies  and  Bacterium 
coli)  both  very  scantilv.  Our  knowledge  of  multilocular  echinococci  has 
been  much  advaiiced  by  the  monogniph  of  Melnikow-Kaswedenko\v, "  Stvdien 
II.  d.  Kchhutc.  alveolaris  sive  multilocular  is''  (1901).  The  primarj'  con- 
voluted  chitinous  cyst,  8ays  this  \vriter,  has  granular  protopLism  both  on  its 
inner  and  on  ter  surface,  from  both  of  \vhich  there  arise  three  kinds  of 
embrvoH,  tinelv  granuhir  "young  forms,"  encapsuled  ovoid  embrvos,  and 
scolices.  He  indicates  the  close  analogy  between  the  development,  within 
tlie  human  tissues,  of  the  alveolar  (multilocular)  echinococcus  and  that  of 
certain  tremat*Hles :  and,  la8tly,  he  refers  in  detail  to  tlie  metastases  in  the 
lungs,  brain,  and  else\vhere.  Melnikow-Kaswedenkow  brings  the  number 
of  recorded  cases  of  multilocular  echinococcus  up  to  235,  but  since  then  at 
least  t\vo  ne\v  cases  have  been  reported  (G.  Hauser;  and  Kcnon,  1901).  In 
IIau8er's  čase  there  \vas  a  primary  multilocular  echinococcus  of  the  right 
lung  and  ]»leura  \vith  multiple  metastiisea  more  e8pecially  in  the  brain. 
The  čast;  is  recorded  in  Festschr.  d.  Univ.  Erlangenf.  Frinzreg.  Luitpold. 

(B)  Nematiielmintiis  (iTj/Att,  thread),  the  round  worms.  Of  these  there 
are  two  orders:  Nematodes  and  Acanthocejjhali.  The  former  have  an 
alimenlary  canal,  the  lat  ter  have  none. 

Nematodes 

The  nematodes  or  round  worm8  are  cylindrical  and  elongated,  and  in 
general  are   filiform  or  fusiform   in  shai)e.      Each   has  a  well  -  developed 
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aliinentarj  tract,  commencing  in  a  mouth  at  the  anterior  extreuiity  \vhich 
is  U8ually  pointed,  and  terminating  at  the  anua,  which  is  U8ually  situated 
some  little  distance  froni  the  posterior  end  of  the  worm.  The  sexe8  are 
almost  invariably  separate.  The  males  are  smaller  than  the  feniales,  and 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  former  is  often  ventrally  ciirved.  The  chief 
anatomical  features  are  the  following:  The  outer  Rurlace  is  formed  by  a 
cuticula  which  often  shows  fine  transverse  striae,  and  beneath  this  are  froni 
without  invvards,  an  epithelial  layer,  the  hypodenni8,  and  the  cutLs.  The 
cutis  is  markedly  thickened  on  each  lateral  asi>ect  to  form  the  "lateral 
lines,"  the  less  prominent  thickenings  of  the  cutis  anteriorly  and  po8teriorly 
constituting  the  "  median  lines/'  VVithin  the  cutis  is  the  muscular  layer, 
the  cells  of  which  U8ually  have  the  form  of  large  vesicles.  The  oral  aper- 
ture  is  often  surrounded  by  lips  or  papilla^  the  mouth  sometimes  presents 
cuticular  "  teeth,"  and  behind  the  mouth  there  are  in  succession  cesophagus 
stomach,  middle  intestine,  and  posterior  intestine,  the  latter  opening  at  the 
anus.  The  nematodes  possess  a  well-developed  nervous  system,  and  there 
are  numerous  papilte  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  males.  Both  8exes 
have  a  8y8tem  of  excretory  vessels,  of  which  the  canala  in  the  "  lateral 
lines  "  are  ea8ily  recognised.  The  male  has  a  single  straight  or  convoluted 
testicle,  the  genital  aperture  opens  into  the  posterior  intestine,  which  is 
therefore  a  cloaca,  and  there  are  two  spicules — sometimes  only  one — capable 
of  being  protruded  from  the  cloacal  aperture.  The  vulva  of  the  female  is 
situated  ventrally,  usually  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  body,  and  connected 
by  a  short  vagina  with  two  uterL  The  ovaries  are  usually  long  and  much 
convoluted.  The  ova  are  fertilised  within  the  uterus,  are  enelosed  by  a 
more  or  less  thick  shell,  outside  which  there  is  sometimes  an  albuminous 
sheath.  In  most  species  the  females  lay  eggs,  each  containing  a  fully 
developed  or  as  yet  imperfectly  developed  embryo;  in  a  few  species  the 
embryo  escapes  from  the  egg  before  being  discharged  from  the  maternal 
body.  The  host  is  infected  by  an  embryo,  either  in  a  free  state  or  enelosed 
within  its  shell  (direct  infection) ;  or  the  embr}^o  first  infects  an  inter- 
mediate  host,  and  the  definitive  host  is  thus  indirectly  infected. 

The  paraaitic  nematodes  which  have  to  be  considered  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  the  follovving  families :  Angiostomidse,  Filariida?,  Trichotrachelidae, 
Strongylidie,  and  Ascarida\ 

Angiostomid.^^. — Strongi/f oides  iiUe^tinalis  (Ba\eiy,  1877);  Syn.:  Jihah- 
donema  strongi/loides  (Leuckart,  1883) ;  etc. — The  \vorms  of  the  parasitic 
generation,  Anguillula'  intcstinalis,  are  about  2*2  mm.  long  and  00')  mm. 
broad.  They  live  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine.  According  to 
A8kanazy  (1900)  they  bore  into  the  mucous  membrane,  there  the  females 
deposit  their  egga.  and  the  embryo8,  whic]i  are  about  half  as  large  as  the 
adults,  escape  and  gain  the  himen  of  the  intestine,  to  be  afterwards 
evacuated  with  the  fieces  of  the  host.  The  second  generation,  Anguillula 
stercorcdis,  has  a  free  existence :  in  foul  vvater  the  embryos  discharged  from 
the  host  become  mature,  the  females  are  oviparous,  whilst  the  subsequent 
embr}'os  are  again  of  the  same  form  as  the  parasitic  generation,  and  if 
ingested  by  a  suitable  host  develop  into  the  mature  Anguilhda:  i ntestinal is. 

The  parasite  is  found  in  Cochin  China,  Ceylon,  Africa,  Brazil,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  other  parta  of  Europe.  Strong  has  recorded  a  čase  in  the 
United  States  (J.  Hojpk.  Ifos]?.  Rep.,  x.  1901),  and  gives  many  biblio- 
graphical  references.  The  parasite  is  not  of  great  pathogenicity,  having 
been  detected  in  apparently  healthy  persons,  but  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
cliniates  it  is  present  in  great  numbers  in  some  cases  of  enteritis,  and  is  not 
infre(iueutly  associated  \vith  Anhflostoma  dnodenale.     As  the  eggs  of  the 
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parasitic  generation  are  uncominon  in  the  fieces  diagnosis  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
lx)S8il)le  onlv  after  detection  of  the  eiiibryos  in  the  stools. 

FiLAKiiD.f«:. — The  members  of  this  t"amily,  and  the  morbid  conditions 
thev  give  rise  to,  have  alreadjr  been  considered  in  vol.  iii. 

TuiciiOTRAcnELiD.4<:. — Trichocephalvs  ti^chiurns  (Linnc?,  1771);  Svn. : 
Trixhoc€phalu8  hominis  (Schrank,  1788);  T,  dispar 
(Rudolphi,  1801) ;  etc. ;  whip  worm ;  is  of  a  pinkish  jellovv 
colour.  The  male  is  40-45  mm.  long,  the  female  about 
50  ram.  long ;  in  each  the  anterior  three-fifths  of  the  body 
is  long  and  thin  like  the  lash  of  a  whip,  the  posterior 
two-tilth8  being  much  thicker  (about  1  mm.)  and  in  the 
male  spirally  ciirved.  The  male  has  only  one  spicule. 
The  eggs  are  oval,  possess  a  brown  shell,  within  which  is 
a  thick  doubled  contoured  membrane  prolonged  at  each 
pole  to  form  a  prominent  and  characteristic  projeetion. 
The  human  subject  is  almost  the  only  bost.  The  parasite 
lives  in  the  ca?cum  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  large  intes- 
tine,  being  present  U8ually  in  8canty,  but  sometimes  in 
large  numbers.  The  thin  anterior  portion  of  the  worm  *'«?•  21.— rri<AorepA<aM» 
containing  the  (esophagus,  IS  usually  buned  m  the  mucosa.  femaie;  nat.  Hir^. 
The  parasite  is  found  in  ali  parts  of  the  vvorld,  in  persons  ^^^^^'^  ""'•''  *^^"" 
of  ali  ages,  and  is  probably  a  very  common  parasite,  more 
particularly  in  Italy  and  Egypt.  The  eggs  are  passed  with  the  faeces,  and 
the  embryos  then  develop.  Infection  occurs  by  eggs  containing  embryo8 
being  conveyed  to  the  mouth  with  the  food,  or  by  means  of  the  hands  when 
soiled  \\nth  contarainated  earth,  etc. 

In  many  instances  the  trichocephalus  causes  no  symptom8,  being  prob- 
ably  present  in  scanty  numbers ;  in  other  cases,  when  probably  many  of 
the  parasites  are  prasent,  it  causes  profuse,  long.  continued,  and  intractable 
diarrhd^a,  to  which  considerable  ana^mia  and  vvasting  are  superadded. 
The  cjause  of  tlie  ana^mia  is  to  some  extent  indicated  by  the  presence  of  iron 
pigment  in  the  intestinal  epithelium  of  the  worms.  The  stools  are  loose, 
yello\vish,  contain  abundant  characteristic  eggs,  and  not  unfrequQntly  blood 

and  Charcot-lveyden  crj^stals,  the  latter,  ho\vever, 
being  of  no  diagnostic  significance.  Metschnikott* 
(1901)  shows  that  the  trichocephali  can  also  cause 
8ymptoms  resembling  those  of  appendicitis,  and  J. 
Girard  (1901)  in  one  čase  found  the  parasites  in 
the  vermiform  api)endix,  causing  appendicitis.  The 
diagnosis  is  easy  if  the  stools  be  examined  micro- 
scopically.  In  a  čase  of  mild  infection  the  prognosis 
is  good,  but  in  a  severe  čase  is  8omewhat  unfavour- 
alile.  Treatment  is  \>e»t  carried  out  bv  the  use  of 
thymol.  In  the  morning  \vhen  fasting  thirty  grains 
are  ^iven  in  capsule,  and  a  strong  purgative  in  the  evening.  This  is  repeated 
on  thce  t\vo  follo\ving  davs.  Peii>er  recommends  benzine  internally  as  well 
as  enemata  containing  the  same  drug. 

^fanv  s|>ecie8  of  trichocephalus  are  parasitic  in  the  lovver  animals. 
7\  (fjf/iis,  for  example,  is  found  in  the  ()x,  goat,  and  sheep;  T.  crenatus, 
\vhich  Leuekart  regarded  as  identical  \vith  T.  hominis,  is  parasitic  in  the 
pi^^:  and  7\  unfjviculatus  in  the  ra]>bit  and  bare.  They  are  common 
parasites,  but  are  not  considered  to  ]>e  pathogenetic. 

Trlrhlnd  Hpiralis  fOwen,  1835)  is  jmrasitic  in  two  forms :  (a)  the  sexually 
mature  adults  ui  the  small  intestine :  (b)  the  inmiature  embryo8  or  larva? 
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encapsuled  in  tlie  voluntary  muscles.  The  adull  trichince. — The  uiale  is 
Id  mm.  long  and  OO-i  mm.  broad,  the  anterior  end  is  i)oiDted,  tlie  posterior 
extremity  is  broader,  has  no  apicules,  but  has  two 
conical  appendagea,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cloaca. 
The  feraale  ia  3-4  mm.  long  and  0-05-0'Ot)  mm. 
broad,  and  viviparoua  The  vulva  is  situated  in 
the  anterior  fifth  of  the  body.  The  fertillsed  ova 
„,„,  ^  having  passed  into  the  uterus  become  mature,  and  the 
j*j  {I  jJMf^Mf"  embryo8  are  then  hatched  out  and  thereafter  eseape 
'_  Wvksiit-\  from  the  body  of  the  adult  female.  The  emlirjos  at 
birth  are  90-100  /i  long  and  O  /i  broad.  They  bore 
through  the  intestinal  wall,  and  thence  reach  the  volun- 
tary  muscles.  The  enibrj'03  \vhen  seen  as  muscle 
trichina  have  attnined  a  length  of  O^V-l  mm.,  are 
fm.  ta.-Trichiiw  f nuHui«.!  encapsuled,  and  U8ually  8pirally  coiled. 
lu  innKie.  (Afier  fi.j.ior  jhe  three  niost  iuiportant  hoats  are  the  rat,  pig, 
and  man.  The  mouse,  dog,  cat,  fox,  and  other  animals 
are  less  frequently  alTected;  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  guinea-pig,  etc.,  may  be 
infected  artitieially.  The  muscles  of  aQy  auimal  contaiuiug  encapsuled 
trichin^B  are  termed  trichinous.  Man  acquires  Trichina  spiralis  by  the 
iogestion  of  trichinous  pork,  and  similarly  the  pig,  rat,  or  dog  acquirea  the 
paraeite  by  eating  the  trichinous  flesh  of  other  animals. 

TrichiDiasis,  or  trichinoeis,  is  a  diaease  wliich  occurs  iu  ali  couotries. 
The  two  most  importaat  factors  in  causing  the  disease  in  man  are :  tiratlv, 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  lower  animals,  more  particularly  in  the 
pig ;  and,  secondly,  and  of  greater  importance,  ia  the  partiality  for  raw  ham 
or  sausage  or  for  underdone  pork  manifested  by  persons  of  any  nationaIity. 
In  view  of  this  latter  factor  the  disease  is,  as  miglit  be  expei;ted,  much 
more  frequent  in  (5ermany,  and  more  especially  in  Northern  Germany, 
tban  elflewhere  in  Europe;  and  from  almost  whatever  part  of  the  worId 
Btatiatics  are  taken,  it  is  found  that  a  relatively  large  number  of  infected 
pereoos  have  been  Germans. 

Friedbei^er  and  Frohner  (1896)  caleulate  that  in  Germany  of  10,000 
swine  one  is  infected  with  trichina;  or  agaiu,  that  at  the  abittoirs  in 
Prussia  there  were  10,000  alfected  Bwine  during  1876-82,  and  :WOP  during 
1890-93.  In  some  parta  of  Germany,  too,  infection  is  pi'ol)ably  conveyed 
to  man  by  dog'B  fleah.  Pirl  (1899),  for  example,  records  that  in  Dessau 
there  are  on  an  average  over  200  dogs  slaughtered  for  food  every  year,  and 
that  of  405  two  were  inarkedly  infected. 

The  disease  is  seldom  seen  in  thia  eountry,  nor  is  it  common  iu  Nortli 
America.  Osler  (1898),  for  instance,  says  that  up  to  1893  there  had  been 
only  709  cases  in  the  United  States,  with,  however,  records  of  "40  or  50" 
furtber  cases  up  to  February  1898,  Vet  the  disease  in  the  pig  ia  escced- 
iDgly  common  in  the  United  States,  though  Ameiican  writer8  seldom 
admit  the  fact.  At  Hanibui^  in  188;J,  0-69  per  cent  of  American  pork 
waB  found  to  Ite  trichinous,  whil3t  Neumann  (1892)  quote3  Chattin,  who 
at  Havre  found  14'65  per  cent  infected,  and  he  considers  that  on  au 
average  about  3  per  cent  of  pork  exported  from  America  eontains 
trichime. 

Trichinous  flesh  having  been  ingewted,  the  capsule  surrounding  each 
embryo  is  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  the  embrvo  thus  liberated.  Two  or 
four  days  later  each  erabryo  has  developed  in  the  iutestinal  canal  of  the 
host  into  an  adult  male  or  female  trichina,  and  now  iuhubits  the  upper  part 
of  the  small  intestiue.     After  fertilisation  of  the  ova  of  the  female  .i  Iresh 
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brood  of  embrvos  Ls  produced,  the  liberation  of  these  embrj  as  from  the 
adult  leuiale  conimencing  seven  to  eight  davs  after  ingestion  of  the  tri- 
chinous  flesh.  The  birth  of  embnos,  to  the  niimber  of  about  1000  to  1500, 
continues  for  alK)ut  five  or  8ix  weekH,  after  which  tiiiie  the  adult  trichinse 
U8ually  die  and  are  expelled  from  the  host.  The  embrvos,  vvhieh  are 
90-100  /x  long,  peuetrate  the  intestinal  vvall  of  the  host  and  wauder  thence, 
probably  into  the  Ivmphatic  vesselfi,  and  are  then  carried  by  the  thoracic 
duct  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  being  carried  through  the  pul- 
monar}'  capillaries  are  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 
According  to  Askanazv  (1894)  and  Cerfontaine  (1893),  however,  the  female 
trichinse  wander  into  the  mucosa  and  submucosa,  and  then  deposit  their 
embryo8  in  the  lyniphatic  spaces.  In  the  muscles  the  embr}'08  attain  the 
length  of  about  1  mm.  Eight  to  ten  day8  are  required  before  this  migration 
is  accomplished,  and  infection  of  the  muscles  is  therefore  not  complete  until 
fifteen  or  aixteen  days  after  the  ingestion  of  trichinous  flesh.  The  develop- 
mental  cycle  is  thus  completcd.  Ingestion  of  trichinous  flesh  is  essential 
if  an  animal  i8  to  be  infected  with  Trichina  spiralis,  for  unless  the  embrj^os 
pass  through  an  intermediate  or  larval  stage  in  the  muscles  they  do  not 
attain  maturitv  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

Anv  voluntarv  muscle  mav  be  atiected,  but  the  trichinte  are  ahvavs  most 
numerous  toward8  the  junction  of  a  muscle  and  its  tendon.  The  muscles 
most  abundantly  infected  are  in  order  of  frequency  the  diaphragm,  inter- 
costals,  cervical,  laryngeal  and  ocular  muscles,  biceps  and  triceps.  The 
total  number  of  trichinie  present  in  the  muscles  in  any  given  čase  is  prob- 
ably  very  great,  30-100  milUous  on  an  approximate  calculation. 

The  embryo,  \vhen  it  has  ceased  its  migration,  becomes  coiled  up  in  a 
wide  spiral  within  the  sarcolemma.  The  presence  of  the  parasitea  causes 
acute  interstitial  my  osi  tis,  and  a  capsule  is  thereby  formed  around  the 
trichinse.  TIuh  capsule,  formed  of  connective  tissue,  sarcolemma,  and  of  a 
lay(»r  derived  from  the  jmrasite,  is  oval  or  lemon-shaped,  its  long  axis  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  muscle  fibres,  and  it  measures  about  0*4  mm.  long, 
by  0*2  mm.  in  dianieter.  "VVitliin  a  capsule  there  is  usuallv  one  embryo, 
sometimes  t\vo  or  more.  The  muscle  fibres  undergo  granular  degeneration 
and  fragnientation,  and  shovv  uuclear  proliferation.  Eosinophile  leuc<x;ytes 
are  found  in  relative  abundance  in  the  afitnited  areas.  There  is  also  a  great 
increase  of  eosinophile  leuc(x;ytes  in  the  peripheral  blood,  a  point  of  very 
considerable  diagnostic  importance.  T.  R.  Brown  (1898)  rt^cords  a  čase 
\vhere  they  formed  68*2  i>er  cent  of  the  total  leucocytes.  The  parasite, 
\vhen  once  encapsuled,  does  not  exhibit  any  further  change,  and  yet  is 
capable  of  retaining  its  vitality  for  many  year8.  The  capsule,  however, 
frequently  undergoes  8eeondary  changes.  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
calcificalion,  \vhich  occurs  first  at  the  poles  of  the  capsule.  This  change  is 
often  deferred  for  years,  more  especially  in  the  pig,  and  in  man  it  rarely 
(K'cui-8  before  the  fifth  month,  and  in  the  pig  until  after  the  seventh  month. 

Kven  within  a  calcified  capsule  the  trichina  often  preserves  its  vitalitj 
for  yearH.  Other,  though  less  important,  changes  are  hyaline  degeneration 
and  the  formation  of  adipose  tissue,  vvhieh  occurs  tovvards  the  poles  of  the 
capsule. 

Trichinous  Pork. — If  the  pig  die  or  be  killed  vvithin  six  vveeks  of  infec- 
tion, one  finds  sigus  of  acute  enteritis  and  both  adult  and  embryonic 
trichin«  in  the  intestine.  At  a  later  stage  the  trichinjp,  are  found  only  in 
the  flesh.  To  the  naked  eye  small  scattered  greyish  points  are  seen,  but  are 
not  readih'  detccted  unless  calciflcation  has  «x;curred.  They  are  most  likely 
to  hd  contounded  with  Sarcocj/stis  Miescheri  (vide  \),  204);  the  cyst  of  the  latter. 
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however,  is  U8iially  unmistakablj  larger  thaii  are  the  capsiile«  of  triclnua*. 
For  diagaasiH  it  is  advisable  that  small  fragments  of  the  tlesh  shouki  be  cut 
out,  placed  on  a  slide,  teased  out  or  subjected  to  pressure,  01  per  cent  acetic 
acid  solutioii  added,  and  the  specimen  examined  with  a  magnification  of 
about  40.  Portions  of  the  flesh  of  aH  pigs  slaughtered  in  Cieruianv  are 
subjected  to  sjstematic  examination  of  this  nature.  If  larval  trichin<e  are 
found  the  vvhole  carcase  should  be  condemned.  It  niav  be  important, 
hovvever,  to  ascertain  vvhether  the  trichina*  be  alive  or  dead.  To  do  so,  the 
slide  bearing  the  teased  out  muscle  is  heated  to  35°-40''  C,  and  if  the 
trichinit  are  alive  they  \vill  exhibit  more  or  le&s  active  movenient.  A  more 
reliable  niethod  is  that  of  feeding  a  8parrow  \vith  the  suspected  flesh.  In 
birds  the  larval  trichinie  become  8exually  mature,  and  produce  a  fresh  brood 
of  embryos,  but  the  latter  do  not  niigrate  to  the  muscles,  but  are  expelled 
with  the  fit^ces.  The  sparrow  is  therefore  killed  about  ten  hoiirs  later,  and 
its  intestinal  contents  exannned  microscopically.  Were  the  trichina^  alive 
when  ingested,  they  are  now  seen  in  active  movement  on  the  slide ;  but 
were  they  dead,  they  are  now  motionless  and  uncoiled,  or  perhaps  only 
fragments  of  the  dead  worms  have  resisted  digestion. 

Larval  trichina*  soon  perish  if  subjected  to  heat.  Krabbe  (quoted  by 
Neumauu),  for  example,  found  that  small  pieces  of  infected  pork  vvere 
rendered  innocuous  by  inimersion  in  water  at  So""  C.  for  five  minutes,  at 
54"*  C.  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  at  52*5°  C.  for  twenty-flve  to  thirty 
minutes.  In  actual  practice  thirty-8ix  minutes'  boiling  for  each  kilogram 
of  weight  is  found  to  kili  ali  trichina>  with  certainty.  Again,  as  with 
cysticerci,  roasting  is  less  reliable  than  boiling,  for  unless  the  central  portions 
of  the  joint  be  thoroughly  cooked,  the  trichinae  will  retain  their  vitality. 
Ordinary  freezing  has  no  effect  on  trichina*,  and  salting  and  smoking, 
though  often  efficacious,  are  both  unreliable.  The  prophvlactic  measures  to 
be  employed  against  trichiniasis  are,  therefore,  the  svstematic  examination 
of  the  flesh  of  aH  pigs  slaughtered,  and,  what  is  stili  more  important, 
because  such  examination  is  not  entirely  reliable,  the  thorough  cooking  of 
ali  pork,  ham,  or  sausage. 

The  clinical  features  of  trichiniasis  in  the  human  subject  are  dealt  with 
in  the  article  "  Muscles,"  vol.  \iii. 

StrongyliDx«  are  ali  characterised  by  having  8ix  oral  papillae,  and  by 
the  males  having  a  caudal  bursa.  Representatives  of  three  genera, 
Eustrongylus,  Strongylus,  and  Uncinaria,  have  to  be  considered. 

Eu8tronffylns  risceralis  (Gmelin,  1789);  Syi^:  Eustron(jylu8  gigas 
(Rudolphi,  1802)  is  of  a  blood-red  colour.  The  male  measures  as  niuch  as 
40  cm.  in  length,  4-6  cm.  in  transverse  diameter,  and  has  one  spicule.  The 
female  may  be  J  00  cm.  long  and  is  oviparous.  It  is  a  parasite  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  which  it  destrovs.  It  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  dog,  less  fre- 
quently  in  the  horse,  ox,  or  other  animal,  and  in  a  few  isolated  cases  has 
been  discovered  in  man. 

Strongylu8  suhtilia  (Looss,  1895). — This  species  has  been  found  in  the 
small  intestiue  of  native  inhabitants  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  The  male 
is  4-5  mm.  long,  and  has  t\vo  spicules;  the  female  is  5-7  mm.  long,  and 
oviparous. 

Strongvli  are  verv  frequent  parasites  in  the  bronchi  of  the  lo\ver  ani- 
mals.  There  are  eight  dillerent  species,  and  ali  are  pathogenetic.  The 
most  important  are  Str,  Jilaria  in  the  sheep  and  goat,  Sti\  micrurus  in 
bovine  animals,  and  Sfr.  parado^us  in  the  pig.  Str.  paradcvus  lias  in  one  or 
two  instances  been  detected  in  man.  Lastly,  there  is  Str.  rvfescens  \vhich 
inhabits  the  bronchi  of  sheep  and  goats,  the  eggs  and  enibryos  infecting 
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the  lungs  and  causing  extensive  broncho-pneumonia  or  nodular  lesions 
resembling  tuberculosis.  The  disease  ia  verj  common  and  fatel  in  lambs 
during  spring  and  early  summer.  There  is  no  analogous  condition  in  the 
human  subject. 

Uncinaria  duodenalis  (Dubini,  1843);  Syn.:  Ankylo8tomxi  duodenaie 
(Dubini,  1843);  Sclerostoma  duodenaie  (Cobbold,  1864);  Doehmiua  duo» 
denalis  (Leuckart,  1876) ;  etc. — The  mouth  of  each  worm  bears  sii  chitinous 
teeth.  The  male  is  6-10  mm.  long,  and  at  the  posterior  extremity  has  a 
trilobed,  somewhat  bell-shaped  bursa  with  two  long  slender  spicules.  The 
female  is  on  an  average  11*4  mm.  in  length,  the  vulva  is  in  the  posterior 
third  of  the  body,  and  4he  caudal  extremity  is  pointed.  The  eggs  are  oval, 
about  50  fi.  long  by  35  /x  broad,  and  thin  shelled.  At  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture (20°-30°  C.)  and  in  the  presence  of  decomposing  fsecal  matter  the 
actively  motile  embryos  are  hatched  out.  Although  it  is  not  yet  definitely 
determined  whether  there  is  a  free  generation,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
against  such  a  supposition,  and  Giles  (1901)  admits  that  his  theory  of  an 
altemation  of  generations  is  imtenable. 

Man  is  probably  the  only  host  of  this  worm,  although  the  same  species 
is  said  to  be  parasitic  in  certain  monkeys.  The  parasite  inhabits  the  duo- 
denum  and  upper  parts  of  the  small  intestine,  the  anterior  extremity  being 
imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  fixed  thereto  by  the  chitinous 
teeth.  It  is  a  £requent  parasite  in  tropical  and  subtropical  climates,  is  ex- 
ceedingly  conmion  in  Egypt,  Burmah,  Madras,  Bengal,  and  other  parts  of 
India,  in  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  San  Salvador,  and  Guatemala.  It  is 
common,  too,  in  Italy,  and  by  Italian  labourers  has  been  transferred  to 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Severe  outbreaks  of  ankylostomiasis  occurred 
during  the  tunnelling  of  the  St.  Grothard  Pass,  and  stili  occur  from  time  to 
time  in  mineš,  brickworks,  etc.  In  northern  Europe,  however,  the  disease 
is  not  endemic,  for  the  free  living  embryos  are  kUled  by  frost.  Perhaps 
the  most  widely  accepted  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  infection  is  that  this 
occurs  by  means  of  food  contaminated  with  soil  containing  the  embryos. 
Further,  in  ankylostomiasi8  earth-eating  is  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon, 
and  reinfection  of  the  host  will  thereby  be  facilitated.  The  drinking  of 
polluted  water  is,  however,  regarded  by  some  as  of  great  etiological  impor- 
tance,  but  there  are  a  number  of  facts  which  throw  doubt  on  this  being  the 
common  mode  of  infection,  one  being  that,  according  to  Giles,  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  embryos  is  retarded  or  even  entirely  inhibited  by  their  immer- 
sion  in  water,  whUst  Looss  (1901)  states  that  the  embryoe  do  not  float  in 
water,  but  soon  sink.  A  third  view  as  to  the  mode  of  infection  is  based  on 
the  experiments  of  Looss  (1901),  which  show  that  the  embryos  can  rapidly 
enter  the  skin  through  the  hair  follicles.  He  himself  claims  to  have  been 
infected  in  this  manner,  and  considers  infection  through  the  skin  to  be  the 
usual  mode  of  infection  of,  at  any  rate,  the  field-labourers  in  Egypt,  of 
tunnel-workers,  and  of  ali  those  whose  occupation  necessitates  their  skin 
being  in  more  or  less  constant  contact  with  wet  and  contaminated  soiL 

Persons  in  normal  health  are  frequently  the  hoets  of  this  parasite.  Thus  it 
is  calculated  that  72  per  cent  of  persons  in  some  parts  of  India  harbour  this 
parasite  and  remain  in  good  health  (Feamside,  1900),  and  that  at  least  half 
of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Burmah  possess  this  parasite  (Baker,  1900).  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  every  individual  who  harbours  this  parasite  cannot, 
strictly  speaking,  be  said  to  be  afifected  with  ankylostomiaaia  Hence  this 
term  must  be  reserved  to  denote  the  morbid  condition  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  the  worms.  The  minimum  number  of  the  parasites  requisite  to 
cause  ankylostomiasi8  is  variously  estimated  at  from  50  to  500,  whil8t  in 
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manj  instances  enonnous  numbers  are  present.  The  parasite  with- 
draws  blood  froin  the  host  by  suction,  and  this  loss  of  blood  is  regarded 
by  some  as  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  features.in  ankylo- 
stomiasis,  namely,  the  severe  anajmia;  though  many  suppose  that  the 
anaemia  is  due  to  some  toxic  substance  excreted  by  the  jmrasites,  or  again, 
to  absorption  of  intestinal  toxins  through  the  lesions  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  the  initial  stages  there  is  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  with 
progressive  loss  of  weight ;  anjemia  develops  rapidly  or  8lowly,  and  in  tirne 
becomes  profound,  and  is  assoeiated  with  palpitation,  vertigo,  and  other 
symptoms  of  severe  anaemia.  The  red  blood  coq)U8cles  are  reduced  by 
about  two-thirds,  and  the  colour  index  is  reduced  to  about  one-half  of  the 
normaL  There  is  at  times  a  moderate  fall  in  the  total  number  of  leucocy  tes, 
but  the  eosinophile  leucocytes  are  incref^ed.  In  the  later  stages  there  is 
wa8ting,  cardiac  weakne8S,  and  dropsy.  The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by 
the  elimination  of  other  possible  causes  of  anaemia,  and  by  the  detection  of 
the  eggs  in  the  stools.  Post-mortem,  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine 
shows,  besides  the  parasites,  chronic  catarrh,  small  areas  of  congestion, 
haemorrhage,  erosion,  and  even  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
sometimes  there  are  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  cardiac  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation,  and  various  secondary  phenomena. 

Froph7/laxi8. — In  countries  where  ankylostomiasi8  is  endemic  much  may 
be  expected  from  improved  sanitation.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  in  which 
there  have  been  outbreaks  of  "miners*  anaemia,"  as  the  disease  is  often 
termed,  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  suitable  erection  of  latrines, 
by  their  regular  disinfection  with  chloride  of  lime,  and  by  the  instruction 
of  miners  and  others  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease. 
In  this  country,  foreigners,  and  especially  Italians,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  work  in  mineš  until  microscopic  examination  has  shown  them  to  be  free 
of  the  parasite. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease  thymol  is  the  best  drug.  After  a  dose 
of  castor  oil,  30-60  grains  of  thymol  should  be  given  in  the  morning  to  the 
fasting  patient,  and  this  is  followed  by  another  dose  of  castor  oil  in  the 
evening.  Manson  recommends  that  30  grains  of  thymol  be  given  h(^urly 
for  four  times.  The  drug  as  a  rule  effects  a  cure,  although  the  experience 
of  many  proves  it  to  be  at  times  inefficacious.  In  such  cases  santonin  and 
filix  mas  may  be  tried.  The  preparations  of  iron  are  useful  after  expulsion 
of  the  parasites. 

Other  species  of  the  same  genus  as  Anhylostoma  duodenale  are  seen  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals.  The  most  important  is  Uncinaria  trigonocephala, 
found  in  the  small  intestine  and  caecum  of  the  dog  and  fox.  It  causes  severe 
and  often  fatal  anaemia  in  packs  of  hounds,  but  is  not  transferable  to  man. 

The  only  other  representative  of  the  Strongylidae  to  which  reference  can 
be  made  is  Sclerostoma  equinum ;  Syn. :  Strongylus  arinatus.  It  is  a 
common  parasite.  The  adults  inhabit  the  Ciecum  and  upper  part  of  the 
colon  of  the  Equidae.  The  eggs  are  passed  from  the  bowel,  and  after  the 
embryos  have  been  hatched  out  and  ingested  by  the  horse,  they  are  chiefly 
found  causing  aneurisms  of  the  mesenteric  vessels.  The  thrombi  often  break 
up  to  form  simple  or  septic  embolL 

AscARiDiE  have  three  oral  papillae,  one  dorsal  and  two  ventraL  There 
are  two  genera :  Ascaris  and  Oxyuris. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides  (Linn^,  1758) ;  the  common  round  worm.  In  general 
form  it  somewhat  resembles  the  common  earth-worm,  being  cyliudrical, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  of  a  pinki8h-yellow  or  greyi8h-yellow  colour.  It 
inhabits  the  upper  portions  of  the  small  intestine.     The  male  measures 
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15-25  cm.  in  length,  03  cm.  in  diameter,  the  caudal  end  being  ventrally 

curved  and  bearing  two  spicules.      The  female  is  larger,  and  maj  be  as 

much  aa  40  cm.  long  and  0-5  cm.  broad.     The  ovaries 

are  convoluted,  and  about  teo  timea  the  length  of  the 

female  woniL     The  vulva  is  at  the  junction  of  the 

middle  and  anterior  thirds  of  the  body.     The  egga 

are  oval,  about  50-70/1  long  and  40-55/*  broad,  reddish- 

brown,  and  have  a  thick  shell,  outeide  which  there 

is  ofteu  a  clear,  irregular,  albuminous  ebeath.     The 

e^a  are  present  in  great  oumbers  in  the  fEeces,  and  if 

they  be  expo3ed  to  moisture  after  having  been  expelled 

from    the    bost,   an    embrjo    is    Blowly    or    rapidlj 

developed  within  eoch  egg  according  to  the  prevail- 

ing  temperature,  but  U8ually  in  five  or  8ix  veeks. 

Infection  occure,  without  there  being  any  intennediate 

hoet,  by  raeans  of  contaminated  diinking  water,  or  by 

the  tranBference  to  the  mouth  of  such  eggs  as  contain 

euibryo6  by  the  hands  after  they  have  been  in  con- 

tact   with   contaminated   boH,  and  in  about  ten  or 

twelve  weeks  fresh  ova  are  being  dlacharged  into  the 

intestiuai  canal  of  the  hoet. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides  is  found  in  ali  parta  of  the 

vrorld,  and  is  one  of  the  commonest  paraaites.    It  is 

particularly  common  during  childhowl  and  pubertj, 

and  each  host  harbours  one,  two,  or  possibly  hundreds  I 

of  the  worma     The  disturbance  resulting  from  intes-         . 

tinal   ascarides  is  as  a   rule   proportionate  to  their    "^ 

nimibers.     If  there  are  more  than  one  or  two,  they 

usually  cause  catairbal  inflammation,  with  diarrhcca, 

and  not  infrequently  small  punctate  wounda  of  the 

mucous  membrane.      In  rare  iiiatances,  wheQ  there 

are  many  worni8,  they  have  been  known  to  be  coUed"™  ^*'—^™^  ('""'^^bSr 

up  into  a  maas  8ufficiently  lai^e  to  cause  inteatinal    nii,  aiis. '  (An«i  Tbonu.) 

obstruction,     The  ascaris,  however,  doea  not  alwayB 

remain  confined  within  the  intestine,  for  it  exhibite  a  marked  propenBity 

to  migrale.  It  frequently  wanders  to  the  atomach,  whence  it  may  be 
vomited,  to  the  cesophagua,  pharynx,  mouth, 
trachea,  lungs,  nasal  cavity,  aGcessory  siuuses 
of  the  noše,  or  bile-ducta.  The  inteatinal  aacaris 
may  be  ezpected  to  have  numeroua  inteatinal 
bacteria  on  ita  eurface,  and  to  transport  them 
into  wliatever  part  of  the  body  it  migratea. 
Demateis  (1900)  alao  Bhowf|  that  there  are  both 
•  BaprophyticaDdpathogenetic  bacteria,  tiacterium 
Goli,  bacilluB  acidi  lactici,  streptococci,  and  others 

in  the  intestine  of  ascarides.     These  facts  esplain  why  it  is  that  when  the 

worms  wander  iuto  the  bile-ducts  they  cause  hepatic  absceasea,  and  when  they 

migrate  to  the  lun^'a  cause  piilmouary  abacoas  or  gangrene,    The  worms  inay 

also  mii^ate  from  the  alimentary  canal  through  the  anus,  and  may  then 

wander  into  the  vagina.    Again,  the  worni8  have  been  known  to  perforate  the 

inteatinal  wall  and  cause  a  localised  abscess  or  peritonitia,  and  may  alao 

migrate  into  and  perforate  through  the  wail  of  the  vermifonn  appeudix 

cauaing  appendicitia.     Ferforation  of  the  intestine  ie  fortunately,  however,  a 

relatively  rare  occurrence.     There  are  some  autborities  who  do  not  believe 
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that  ascarides  are  evei  able  to  peoetrate  through  the  healthj  intestinal 
wall,  although  odmittiDg  tbat  the  worm8  ma^  penetiate  through  at  situa- 
tions  where  tbere  are  ulcers  of  tubercular,  typhoid,  or  other  nature. 

In  manj  patienta  there  are  nervouB  Bymptonia  whieh  used  to  be 
coiiimoiily  regarded  as  refiex  phenoraena,  but  which  are  now  often  referred 
tyO  some  toxic  substance  which  tbe  worm  iiaturaUy  posaeases  or  escretes  as 
a  product  of  its  metaboliam.  Of  auch  phenomena,  wluch  are  most  frequent]y 
aeen  in  children,  nervous  irritability,  pruritus  and  picking  of  the  noše,  grind- 
iug  of  the  teetb,  Btrabismus,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  headache,  miiscular 
twitcbiBge,  choreic  moTemente,  convulsions,  and  urticaria  may  be  mentioned. 
It  is  uauaUy  difBcult  to  determine  to  what  extent  such  BymptamB  as  these 
are  due  to  the  presenca  of  intestinal  parasites.  In  niany  cases  they  are 
quite  independent  of  any  such  cause,  but  the  phenomena  entirely  cease,  in 
not  a  few  casee,  after  expulBion  of  ali  the  ascarides. 

Unlese  the  parasites  are  passed  3pontaneouBly  the  diagnosis  is  to  be 
determined  by  detection  oC  the  charaoteristic  otb  on  microscopic  exaniina- 
tion  of  the  fseces.  Only  a  small  quantity  need  be  esamined,  for  if  there 
are  any  ova  at  ali  they  are  numerouB.  A  common  and  useful  method  is 
the  exanunation  of  the  material  filling  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  metal  catheter, 
after  it  has  been  passed  a  short  distance  into  the  rectum. 

TreatTnent  is  commenced  only  after  detection  of  ascarides  or  tbeir  ova. 
Santonin  is  the  most  reliable  drug.  It  is  most  suitably  administered  in 
powder  form,  in  castor  oil,  or  in  the  čase  of  infants,  in  olive  oiL  When 
santonin  is  given  to  a  faating  patient,  it  is  a  more  efficacious  anthelmintic, 
but  is  then  genQraUy  r^arded  as  more  liable  to  induce  yeUow  vision 
(lanthopsia),  vertigo,  vomiting,  convulsions,  or  other  toxic  effects.  The 
drug  ebould  be  given  on  two  or  three  Buccessive  nights,  and  followed  by 
castor  oil  each  morning.  Tbe  worm8  are  often,  but  not  invariably,  deao 
when  expelled.  Turpentine,  thymol,  and  napbthalin  are  recommended  br 
some  as  substitutes  for  santonin.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  patient  s 
diet ;  carbohydrates  and  ali  articles  containing  sugar  should  be  prohibited 

as  far  as  possible,  mJlk,  fish,  and  meat  forming  the 

chief  articles  of  diet  for  a  few  daje. 

VariouB  species  of  ascaris  are  parasitic  in  the  lower 

animals.     One  of  the  most  &equent  is  Ascaris  canis ; 

Syn. ;  A.  mystax,  whioh  occurs  cbiefly  in  the  oat  and 

dog.     It  is  claimed  to  have  been  found  in  one  or  two 

inatances  in  the  human  subject. 

Oxyuris  vermicviaria  (Linnč,  1767) ;   the  thread- 

worm. — The  male  is   3-5  mm,  long,  the  caudal  end 

•KHcuiart«,  is  obtuse  and  ventrally  curved,  and  bears  one  apicule ; 

!^'?  ^.1  !?!!?'.'■    t*"*'  the  female  is  10  mm.  long,  the  posterior  end  pointed. 

Both  are  wbite  in  colour.  The  female  is  oviparous, 
the  e^B  being  oval,  50  /i  long  and  about  20  /x  broad,  and  tbe  shell  dense, 
tbough  Bomewbat  thin.  The  embryo  within  the  shell  is  often  developed 
whilst  the  egg  is  stili  in  the  uterus,  but  if  not,  ia  rapidly  developed  in  the 
presence  of  wanuth,  for  example,  in  the  fseceB,  The  life-cycle  is  completed 
without  a  cbange  of  bost.  Infection  occurs  b7  the  ingeation  of  eggs 
along  with  contaminated  water,  uncooked  vegetables  or  fniit.  Tbe  shell 
is  tbeu  digested  and  tbe  embryo,  after  escaping,  develops  into  the  adult 

This  parasite  is  found  in  ali  countries,  and  is  probably  more  common 
than  any  other  entozoon,  being  specially  frequent  in  children.  Its  habitat 
13  tbe  lumen  of  tbe  large  intestine,  more  especially  the  ctecum,  sigmoid 
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flexure  of  the  colon,  and  rectum,  though  the  worm8  are  also  found  in  the 

ileum.     M.  A.  Euffer  (1901)  in  one  čase  found  the  eggs  in  the  wall  of  the 

rectum,  and  he  suggests  that  the  female  maj  frequentl7  penetrate  the 

mucous  membrane.     The  worm8  frequently  migrate 

from  the  rectum,  chiefly  on  to  the  skin  in  the 

anal  region,  and  may  thus  reach  the  vulva.     The 

presence  of  oxyurides  in  the  rectum  and  likewi8e 

their    migration    cause   great  pruritus,  and    the 

scratching  to  relieve  this  is  often  followed  by  the 

adhesion  of  eggs  to  the  fingers  and  reinfection  of 

the  host. 

In  some  instances  the  oxyurides  cause  no 
symptoms,  and  are  detected  accidentaUy.  In  the  pj^.  27.lEge8  of  oLru  vetrni. 
great  majority  of  patients,  however,  irritation  and  ^f""^-  (^^'  ^^^^  »°^ 
pruritus  in  the  anal  region  are  the  chief  symptoms ;  *'^'' 
both  are  intensified  at  night-time,  because  the  oxyuride8  then  tend  to 
migrate  from  the  rectum,  and  the  patient'8  sleep  is  often  very  markedly 
disturbed.  Secondary  lesions,  the  results  of  scratching,  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  anal  and  perineal  regions.  Other  common  symptom8  are  intestinal 
catarrh,  with  diarrhoea,  tenesmus,  prolapsus  recti,  and  enuresis.  In  female 
patients  the  worms  not  infrequently  migrate  to  the  vulva  and  vagina, 
causing  vulvo-vaginitis  and  in  some  cases  leading  to  masturbation.  In 
some  patients  indirect  nervous  symptoms,  resembUng  those  produced  by 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  may  be  observeA 

In  every  patient  in  whom  there  is  noctumal  pruritus  ani  oxyuride8 
should  be  suspected.  If  they  be  present,  they  are  easily  seen  like  small, 
white,  actively  motile  threads  on  inspection  of  the  anus  or  dejecta.  If  the 
worms  cannot  be  detected  by  the  n£^ed  eye,  microscopic  search  for  the  eggs 
is  of  but  little  value. 

Treatment  should  not  be  commenced  until  the  presence  of  the  wonns  i& 
ascertained.  They  are  not  situated  solely  in  the  rectum,  hence  it  is  evident 
that  treatment  per  rectum  alone  will  seldom,  if  ever,  bring  about  the  expul- 
sion  of  ali.  On  seven  to  ten  consecutive  days,  after  the  bowel8  have  moved, 
a  rectal  injection  of  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  or  infusion  of  quassia 
is  administered,  whilst  the  hips  are  elevated.  The  patient  should  be 
directed  to  retain  the  injection  as  long  as  possible.  Castor  oil,  jalap, 
calomel,  or,  in  an  intractable  čase,  santonin,  are  to  be  given  every  second  or 
third  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Any  antiseptic  ointment  is  useful  in 
lessening  the  pruritus,  and,  as  in  infection  with  ascarides,  an  appropriate 
diet  should  be  given.  Kotwithstanding  energetic  treatment  it  is  often 
months  before  the  patient  is  rid  of  ali  the  worms. 

AcANTHOCEPHALi. — The  Echinorhynchi  are  cylindrical  unsegmented 
worms,  without  an  alimentary  canal,  but  having  a  protractile  proboscis 
anteriorly  armed  with  hooks.  The  adults  inhabit  the  alimentary  canal  of 
vertebrates,  the  larvjie  being  ency8ted  in  the  visceral  cavity  of  crustacea  or 
insects.  There  are  about  two  hundred  different  species  of  these  worm8, 
parasitic  in  various  vertebrate  hosts,  but  Echinorhynchi  are  very  exception- 
ally  found  in  man.  That  they  may  develop  in  the  human  intestine, 
however,  was  shown  by  Calandruccio  (1888),  who  swallowed  larvae  of  E. 
moniliformis,  and  from  whom  fifty-three  adult  Echinorhynchi  were  expelled 
thirty-nine  days  later. 

£chinorhyjichus  gigas  (Groeze,  1782). — In  some  parts  of  the  world,  though 
not  in  this  country,  it  is  a  common  parasite  in  the  small  intestine  of  the 
pig,  and  is  frequently  present  in  large  numbers.     The  length  of  the  male  is 
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6-9  CUL,  that  of  the  female  20-35  cm.     In  a  few  doubtfnl  instances  the 
worm  bas  been  recorded  in  man. 

Echinorhynchus  hominis,  found  bj  Lambl  in  1859  in  the  intestine  of  a 
boj  in  Piagud.     It  wa8  5*6  mm.  long. 

Abthropods 

The  parasitic  Arthropods  are  ali  included  in  two  classes  and  in  four 
orders : — 

L  Arachnoidea  :  (a)  Acarina,  (6)  Linguatulida, 
II.  Insecta  :  (c)  Rynchota,  (d)  Diptera. 

(a)  Acarina  (Mites). — The  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  ali  fused  in 
one.  Anteriorlj,  there  is  a  rostrum  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  biting,  suck- 
ing,  or  adhesion,  there  are  four  pairs  of  articulated  legs  bearing  at  the  distal 
end  hairs,  Glaws,  or  suckers.  The  8exe8  are  separate.  The  young  forms  have 
three  pairs  of  legs,  i.e.  are  hexapod. 

Leptus  autumnalis  (Shaw,  1790). — It  is  a  hexapod  young  form,  not  exceed- 
ing  0*5  mm.  in  length,  of  a  reddish  colour,  is  found  on  grasses  and  bushes  in 
summer  tirne,  and  often  attaeks  man  and  other  animals,  sucking  blood  and 
causmg  cutaneous  inflammation. 

Pediculoides  ventricosus  (Newport,  1850)  is  0*l-0*2  mm.  in  length,  is 
usuallj  parasitic  in  the  larvae  of  insects,  and  bas  been  known  to  transfer 
itself  to  the  skin  of  persons  handling  grain. 

Argas  refiexus,  Derniany88U8  avium,  and  other  avian  parasites,  Ixodes 
ricinus  of  the  dog,  and  other  Acari,  are  occasional  and  accidental  parasites 
on  the  skin  of  man. 

Sarcoptes  scabiei  (Linn^  1748) ;  Syn. :  Acarus  scabiei  (Linn^,  1748). — 
The  Sarcopts  of  different  animals  are  merelj  varieties  of  one  species. 
Sarcoptes  scabiei,  var.  hominis: — the  body  is  slightly  oval,  and  when  ob- 
served  from  the  dorsal  a^pect  only  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs  are  visible. 
The  male  is  0'2-0*3  mm.  long,  and  bas  suckers  on  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  pairs  of  legs.  The  female  is  0'3-0'4  mm.  long,  has  suckers  only 
on  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs,  and  inhabits  burrow8  in  the  epidermis, 
in  which  she  lajs  her  oval  egga     For  further  Information,  vide  "  Scabies." 

Sarcoptes  minor  (Furstenberg,  1861). — There  are  two  varieties  {S.  min. 
cati  and  S,  min.  cuniculi).  If  6W5cidentally  transferred  to  man  it  causes  a 
sligbt  transient  skin  eruption. 

Parasites  of  the  genera  Psoroptes  and  Symbiotes,  which  are  of  great 
frequency  and  importance  in  the  domestic  mammals,  are  not  transferable  to 
man. 

De7nodexfoUiculor um  (Simon,  18^2);  Syn.:  Acarus  folliculomm  (Simon, 
1842) ;  etc. — The  body  is  elongated.  The  cephalo-thorax  has  four  pairs  of 
legs,  the  abdomen  is  conical  and  tran8versely  striated.  The  length  of  the 
variety  found  in  man  is  0*3-0'4  mm.  The  animals  live  as  saprophytes  in 
the  sebaceous  glands,  although  they  sometimes  block  the  ducts  and  cause 
commedones.  The  variety  found  in  the  dog  is  of  smaller  size,  and  is  the 
cause  of  follicular  mange. 

(6)  Linguatulida. — The  body  is  elongated  and  vermiform ;  the  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen  are  fused  together ;  the  8exe8  are  separate,  and  the 
adults  inhabit  the  nasal  cavities  or  lungs  of  mammals  or  reptiles. 

lAnguatula  caprina  (Abildgaard,  1789) ;  Syn. :  Lingiiatula  tcenioides 
(Rudolphi,  1810) ;  etc. — The  male  is  about  2  cm.  long,  whiti8h  in  colour ; 
the  female  is  8-13  cm.  in  length,  and  yellowi8h.  The  adults  live  in  the 
nasal  cavities  or  frontal  sinuses  of  various  mammals,  and  occasionally  of 
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man,  causing  severe  inflammation.  The  eggs  pass  from  the  host  with  the 
nasal  discharge,  and  if  they  are  8ub8equently  8wallowed  with  water  or  vege- 
tables  by  some  other  animal,  the  young  form,  or  larva,  escapes  from  the  egg, 
becomes  ency8ted  in  the  liver,  passing  through  a  second  larval  stage,  in 
which  it  is  known  aa  Pentastomum  denticulatum,  and  is  4-6  mm.  long. 
In  this  state  it  aftenvards  wanders  from  the  liver  either  to  the  nasal 
cavities,  where  it  develops  directly  into  the  adult  form,  or  wander8  to  the 
lungs  or  intestine,  and  is  thence  discharged  from  the  intermediate  host,  and 
if  it  8ubsequently  gain  access  to  the  nasal  cavity  of  another  host,  it  then 
develops  into  the  adult  Linguatula.  The  adult  has  very  rarely  been  ob- 
served  in  man,  but  statistics  8how  that  the  presence  of  one  or  two  example8 
of  the  larva  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  human  liver  in  Grermany,  Austria, 
Kussia,  and  8witzerland.  The  larva  does  not  cause  evident  symptoms,  and 
is  only  detected  post-mortem. 

Porocephalus  constrictus  (v.  Siebold,  1852) ;  Syn. :  Pentastomum  con- 
strictum  (v.  Siebold,  1852). — Only  the  larva  is  known.  It  is  13  mm.  long, 
and  has  in  a  few  cases,  and  mainly  in  £gypt,  been  found  in  the  human 
liver. 

(c)  Rynchota,  or  Hemiptera,  are  ali  ectozoa.  The  four  chief  species  are : 
Pedicidus  capitis,  Pedicvlus  vestimentorum,  Pediculics  pubis  {Phthirius  in- 
guinalis),  and  Cimex  lectularius  (the  bed  bug).     Vide  "  Pediculosis." 

(d)  Diptera.  Vide  article,  "  Mpasis."  Ali  the  adult  parasitic  Diptera 
are  ectozoa,  obtaining  nourishment  from  the  skin  of  their  host.  Such  are 
Pul€x  irritans  (the  common  flea),  Sarcopsi/Ua  penetrans  (sand  flea),  found 
in  Central  and  South  America,  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  other 
stinging  and  blood-sucking  insects.  Lastly,  the  larvsB  of  Diptera  may  be 
entozoa,  living  chiefly  within  the  skin,  the  nasal  cavities,  or  alimentary  canal 
of  their  host,  and  causing  the  condition  termed  Myi£isi& 

LITERATURE. — Tho  literature  on  parasites  and  |)arasitic  diseases  is  very  estensive.  Of 
nianv  standard  work8,  tho  following  maj  be  consultca  : — T.  Spenceu  Cobbold.  ParasUes ; 
o  Treatise  on  the  Entozoa  of  Man  and  Aniinals,  London,  1879. — R.  Leuckakt.  Die 
Parasitcn  dcs  3Ienschen  u.  d.  von  ihnen  herriihrenden  Krankheiien,  2  Auflaffe.  Leipzie, 
1879-1901.  A  portion  of  the  work  has  been  translated  into  English  by  W.  E.  Hoyle,  and  is 
fctjled  The  ParasUes  of  Man.  Edinburgh,  1886. — L.  G.  Neumann.  A  Treatise  on  the 
ParasUes  and  Parasitic  Diseases  of  tfie  Do^ncstieated  Animals.  Translated  by  G.  Fleming. 
London,  1892.  —  F.  Moslek  u.  E.  Peiper.  Thierische  Parasiten,  NothnageVs  Speč 
Pnthol.  u.  Therap.  vol.  vi.  Wien,  1894. — M.  BuAUN.  Die  thierischen  Parasiten  des 
Menschen.  AViirzburg,  1895. — R.  Blanchard.  Art.  in  Bouchard's  TraiU  de  pathologie 
fjea^ralej  vol.  ii.  Puris,  1896. — The  most  im^jortant  original  contributions  on  the  subject 
are  contained,  or  abstracted,  in  Centralb,  f.  Bald,^  Pdrasitenkunde  u.  Jnfectns.,  Abth.  i.,  and 
Arch.  d.  ParasUol. 
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Some  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  parotid  gland  is  neces- 
8ary,  as  its  disorders  fall  naturally  under  the  three  cluef  headings  of  injury, 
inflamniation,  and  new  growths,  each  of  which,  from  the  position  of  the 
gland,  may  in  vol  ve  structures  of  great  importance.  A  brief  description  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  parotid,  so  far  as  it  is  useful  to  the  pathology,  will  form, 
tlierefore,  a  fitting  introduction  to  this  article. 
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Anatomv 

The  parotid  glands  are  the  largest  of  the  salivary  glands.  Thev 
lie  on  either  side  of  the  face,  and  their  anatomical  relations  are 
sdmilar.  Each  gland  lies  below  and  in  front  of  the  ear,  stretching  forward8 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  masseter  muscle,  where  there  is  often  a  small 
and  detached  portion,  the  socia  parotidis.  The  gland  is  enclosed  in  a  fossa 
of  prismatic  shape,  bounded  by  two  layers  of  fascia  forming  the  parotid 
sheath.  The  inner  surface  of  the  gland  frequently  extends  very  deeply  as 
the  pharyngeal  prolongation  which  passes  in  front  of  and  behind  the  8tyloid 
procesa  towards  the  intemal  carotid  artery  and  the  intemal  jugular  vein. 
It  thus  passes  into  the  subparotidean  space,  and  along  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  pharynx,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  attached,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  deep  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
gland  is  grooved  externally  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw, 
and  passes  forwards  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles,  whilst  the  posterior 
surface  rests  upon  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  mastoid  process,  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscles,  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  The  deep 
surface  of  the  gland  has  a  very  close  relation  to  such  important  structures 
as  the  intemal  carotid  artery,  the  intemal  jugular  vein,  the  vagus,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypoglos8al  nerves.  It  lies  also  suffi- 
cientiy  close  to  the  foramen  rotundum  for  pus  to  pass  from  the  gland  into 
the  skull. 

The  gland  is  traversed  by  the  extemal  carotid  artery,  which  divides 
opposite  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  into  the  temporal  and 
intemal  majcillarj  arteries.  The  transverse  facial  branch  of  the  temporal 
passes  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gland  at  its  anterior  border.  The 
^temal  maxillary  and  temporal  veins,  forming  the  origin  of  the  extemal 
jugular,  and  a  large  branch  connecting  the  extemal  jugular  vein  with 
the  intemal  jugular,  also  pass  through  the  gland  superficially  to  the 
arteries. 

The  facial  nerve  mns  forwards  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland, 
Crossing  the  extemal  carotid  artery,  and  dividing  behind  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw  into  temporo-facial  and  cervico- facial  branches  which  form  the  pes 
anserinus.  The  direction  of  the  nerve  is  forwards  and  downwards,  its 
situation  the  lower  third  of  the  gland.  The  auriculo-temporal  branch  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  runs  upwards  with  the 
temporal  artery  under  cover  of  the  parotid,  and  joins  the  facial  nerv^e  by 
two  branches  behind  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  The  gland  is  also 
supplied  by  branches  of  the  great  auricular  nerve  and  by  sympathetic 
filaments. 

The  duct  known  as  Stensen^s,  or  Steno's  duct,  emerges  from  the  anterior 
border  of  the  gland  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  lower  two-third8. 
It  passes  over  the  masseter  about  a  finger'8  breadth  below  the  zygoma,  or, 
more  accurately,  along  a  line  drawn  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lobule  of 
the  ear  to  the  ala  of  the  noše.  The  duct  receives  the  secretion  of  the  socia 
parotidis,  and  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  masseter  it  dips  through  the 
fat  of  the  cheek  and  the  buccinator  muscle.  It  then  runs  obliquely  through 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  opens  at  some  point  in  a  Ime 
drawn  along  the  inside  of  the  cheek  from  the  second  upper  bicuspid  to 
the  second  molar  tooth.  The  exact  point  varies  in  different  persons,  but 
the  opening  is  generally  marked  by  a  papilla,  and  its  presence  can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  secretion  of  šaliva,  which  takes  plače  when  the  patient 
is  made  to  suck  a  piece  of  lemon  or  other  sialogogue.     The  transverse  facial 
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arteij  lies  parallel  to  the  duct  upon  the  masseter  muscle,  and  at  some 
distance  above  it.  A  main  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  crosses  the  duct  from 
above  downward8  as  it  lies  upon  the  masseter. 

The  parotid  gland  is  enelosed  in  a  double  layer  of  fascia  which  forms 
the  parotid  sheath,  and  is  derived  from  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  One  layer 
of  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  parotid  fossa,  the  other  is  intimatelj  blended 
with  the  substance  of  the  gland.  The  parotid  sheath,  however,  is  not 
absolutely  continuous,  for  it  is  pierced  by  the  diflTerent  structures  which 
enter  and  leave  the  gland,  and  it  is  incomplete  behind  between  the  stylx)id 
process  and  the  extemal  pterygoid  muscle.  The  parotid  sheath,  too,  varies 
greatly  in  strength  at  diflferent  parts.  It  is  most  dense  over  the  front  of 
the  gland,  and  least  dense  between  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles. 
The  deeper  layer  of  the  capsule  is  so  intimately  adherent  to  the  parotid  by  its 
interlobular  prolongations  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  the  gland 
by  the  intracapsular  method.  The  outer  layer  of  the  capsule,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  much  less  adherent  to  the  parotid  fossa,  though  its  adherence  varies 
at  different  parts ;  thus  it  is  ea8ily  separated  subcutaneously,  over  the  mas- 
seter, near  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric  muscles,  in  the  8ubmaxillary  region 
and  behind  the  jaw,  whilst  it  is  very  firmly  attached  to  the  neighbouring . 
structures  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo  -  mastoid  muscle  and 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  fossa.  It  is  easier,  therefore,  to  remove  the  gland 
by  working  behind  the  two  layers  of  the  fascia  than  by  ezposing  the 
glandular  tissue. 

Two  to  six  small  lymphatic  glands  lie  more  or  less  embedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  parotid  gland — the  more  superficial  lie  beneath  the  parotid 
fascia,  immediately  in  front  of  the  tragus ;  the  remainder  are  situated  more 
deeply.  These  glands  receive  the  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  side  of  the  face  and  the  lower  eyelid ;  the  deeper  lym- 
phatics  from  these  parts  emptying  themselves  into  the  lymphatic  glands 
beneath  the  lower  jaw. 

Injuries 

"VVounds  of  the  parotid  gland  itself  are  not  of  very  great  importance 
unless  one  of  the  vessels  or  nerves  running  in  its  substance  chance 
to  be  injured,  but  wounds  of  the  duct  may  lead  to  a  very  trouble- 
some  8alivary  fistula.  The  gland  is  most  often  wounded  from  the  cheek, 
but  there  are  a  few  cases  on  record  where  the  injury  has  been  associated 
with  a  wound  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx.  The  first  indication  of  serious 
trouble  in  connection  with  a  wound  of  the  parotid  is  free  hsemorrhage,  and 
the  surgeon  must  decide  at  once  whether  it  is  venous  or  arterial.  Venous 
hsemorrhage,  even  from  the  large  trunks  running  through  the  parotid,  can 
be  stopped  by  pressure  or  judicious  plugging  of  the  wound ;  severe  arterial 
bleeding  must  be  treated  by  operation.  The  direction  and  depth  of  the 
wound  may  afford  some  indication  as  to  the  vessel  wounded,  whether  it  is 
the  vertebral,  the  intemal  carotid,  the  extemal  carotid  or  some  of  its 
branches.  If  possible  the  bleeding  points  should  be  secured  in  the  wound 
itself,  but  if  this  is  impracticable,  the  vertebral  or  the  extemal  carotid 
should  1x3  ligatured,  and  if  necessar}"  a  temporary  ligature  should  be  placed 
round  the  common  carotid.  When  facial  paralysi8  follow8  a  wound  of  the 
gland,  it  becomes  a  que8tion  whether  or  not  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
unite  the  divided  ends  of  the  portio  dura.  I  should  be  inclined,  for  my 
own  part,  to  leave  them  alone.  Extra  pains  must  always  be  taken  in  a 
wound  of  the  parotid  gland  to  ensure  union  by  first  intention.  The  edges 
of  the  incision  should  be  accurately  united,  and  the  parts  should  be  kept 
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at  rest  for  the  first  five  daja  by  forbidding  the  patient  to  talk,  and  by  the 
administration  of  such  food  as  will  render  mastication  unnecessarj. 

Stensen^s  duct  is  more  often  wounded  by  vertical  cuts  than  by  those 
which  run  parallel  to  its  course.  It  is  more  often  divided  on  the  masseter, 
where  it  is  comparatively  fixed,  than  on  the  buccinator,  where  it  is  more 
movable.  It  is  said  that  the  duct  has  occasionallj  been  ruptured  without 
any  extemal  wound,  but  the  recorded  čase  is  capable  of  another  explanation. 
The  open  ends  of  the  duct  can  easily  be  seen  when  the  cheek  is  completely 
divided,  but  in  the  more  usual  incised  wounds  the  nature  of  the  injury  is 
overlooked  until  the  continuous  flow  of  a  clear  fluid,  poured  out  in  increased 
quantity  when  the  patient  eats,  enables  a  diagnosis  to  be  made.  A  8alivary 
fistula  is  the  common  result  of  the  accident,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  such 
wound8  occa8ionally  heal  without  the  formation  of  a  fistula,  and  it  occasion- 
ally  happens  that  the  proximal  end  of  the  duct  becomes  obliterated,  and 
atrophy  of  the  gland  results.  Stenosis  of  the  injured  duct  sometimes  leads 
to  the  formation  of  a  cyst  filled  with  šaliva,  due  to  a  yielding  of  the  duct 
wall  at  the  seat  of  injury,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  traumatic  aneurysm 
is  produced.  The  immediate  treatment  consists  in  carefully  suturing  the 
parts  if  the  wound  is  partial;  or  if  it  extends  completely  through  the 
cheek,  a  fine  drainage  tube  may  be  introduced  from  the  buccal  surface 
through  both  ends  of  the  duct,  whilst  the  extemal  surface  of  the  wound  is 
carefully  sutured. 

Inflammatort  Conditions 

The  parotid  gland  is  liable  to  ali  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation, 
acute  and  chronic,  primary  and  secondary.  The  most  common  and  best 
known  form  of  acute  infective  parotitis  is  "  Mumps,"  which  has  been  con- 
sidered  already  in  a  separate  article  (voL  viii.,  p.  171).  A  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  gland  sometimes  begins  as  a  catarrh  of  Stensen^s  duct,  or  of 
the  duct  of  the  socia  parotidis,  and  such  an  inflammation  is  described  by 
German  pathologists  under  the  term  sicUodochitis  fibrinosa,  whil8t  the 
French  speak  of  it  as  an  acute  ranula.  Mr.  Raymond  Johnson  has  called 
attention  to  an  interesting  form  which,  as  only  a  few  lobules  of  the 
gland  are  inflamed,  is  comparable  with  the  localised  inflammations  some- 
times occurring  in  the  mammary  gland. 

Secondary  inflammations  of  the  parotid  gland  afford  material  for  a  very 
interesting  study,  as  they  cannot  alway8  be  explained  by  the  infective 
theory  of  disease.  The  relationsliip  which  exists  between  the  parotid  gland 
and  the  generative  organs  has  been  long  known,  in  consequence  of  the 
metastatic  inflammation  which  is  often  seen  in  mumps,  where  orchitis  and 
mastitis,  and  more  doubtfully  ovarian  inflammation,  are  recognised  compli- 
cations.  A  simple  injury  of  the  testis,  and  the  introduction  of  a  pessarv 
into  the  vagina,  have  been  followed  by  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
gland.  Some  surgeons  believe  that  parotitis  is  especially  likely  to  occur 
after  operations  on  the  female  generative  organs,  even  when  there  is  no 
indication  of  general  pyaemia.  Parotitis  is  an  occasional  complication  of 
typhus,  relapsing,  and  enteric  fever ;  more  rarely  it  is  a  complication  of  gout. 
Recurrent  swelliiig  of  both  parotid  glands  heis  been  noticed  in  some  cases 
of  xerostoniia  or  dry  mouth,  and  these  cases  give  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the 
inflammation  in  typhoid  fever,  for  the  irritation  due  to  the  dryness  of  the 
mouth  extends  from  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  along  Stensen'8  duct  to 
the  glandular  alveoli.  Mr.  Stephen  Paget  has  carefully  considered  the 
relationship  of  parotitis  to  pelvic  and  abdominal  lesions.     He  believes  that 
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cases  of  parotitis  associated  with  injuries  to  these  parts  form  a  group  hj 
themselves,  and  are  not  as  a  rule  accompanied  by  signs  of  septicsernia  or 
pysemia. 

Suppurative  parotitis,  or  parotid  bubo,  is  perhaps  the  most  common  and 
best  known  form  of  parotid  inflammation  next  to  mumps.  It  occurs  in 
weakly  subjects  after  childbirth,  and  as  a  sequel  of  erjsipelas,  tjphoid  fever, 
cholera,  sjphilis,  diphtheria,  and  sniallpox.  It  is  a  result  of  mercurial 
poisoning  and  of  any  acute  infective  inflammation  of  the  gland,  or  it  maj 
start  from  a  boil,  from  inflammation  of  the  temporo-maxiDary  joint,  or  in 
an  osteitis  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  onset  of  the  attack  is  usuallj  marked  by 
the  ordinary  sjmptoms  of  an  acute  inflammation,  though  the  commence- 
ment  may  be  masked  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  a  serious  iUness. 
The  parotid  region  is  8Wollen,  the  swelling  being  hard  at  first,  but  becom- 
ing  oedematous  and  diflfuselj  red  at  a  later  period.  Every  movement  of 
the  jaw  is  painful,  and  the  patient  can  scarcely  open  his  mouth,  and  bas 
difficulty  in  8wallowing.  The  8welling  attains  its  maximum  about  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  and  is  elastic,  but  does  not  fluctuate;  it  may  then 
undergo  resolution,  but  much  more  often  it  suppurates ;  in  rare  cases  the 
swelling  increases  rapidly,  and  the  gland  becomes  gangrenous.  The  suppura- 
tion  occurs  quickly,  and  as  the  pus  is  formed  beneath  the  strong  capsule  of 
the  gland,  it  burrow8  in  many  directions  before  it  points  beneath  the  skin. 
It  may  pass  downwards  in  to  the  chest,  upwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  skuU, 
backwards  along  the  pharynx,  into  the  middle  ear,  or  into  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Serious  haemorrhage  may  take  plače  from  ulceration  of 
the  large  vessels  running  through  the  gland,  or  the  facial,  jugular,  and  even 
the  cavemous  sinus  may  become  thrombosed.  Destruction  of  the  facial  nerve 
may  lead  to  an  incurable  facial  paraly8is. 

The  treatment  is  either  prophylactic  or  curative.  The  prophylactic 
treatment  consists  in  carefully  cleansing  the  mouth  in  ali  cases  where  it  is 
likely  that  an  infective  inflammation  may  spread  to  the  salivary  glands. 
The  curative  treatment  requires  that  the  prasence  of  pus  should  be  recog- 
nised  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  means  shoiild  be  taken  immediately  to 
permit  of  its  escape,  and  to  prevent  its  accumulation  under  pressure.  The 
pus  is  evacuated  by  drawing  the  gland  well  forwards,  and  then  making  an 
incision  parallel  with  the  main  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  scalpel 
should  not  be  entered  behind  a  line  drawn  from  the  front  of  the  condyle  to 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  lest  the  external  carotid  artery  be  injured,  and 
it  should  be  laid  aside  altogether  as  soon  as  the  capsule  of  the  gland  has 
been  divided.  The  operation  is  completed  by  passing  a  pair  of  dressing 
forc-eps  into  the  gland  until  pus  escapes.  The  incision  through  the  skin, 
and  the  opening  into  the  gland,  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  pus  to 
escape  freely,  and  a  drainage  tube  should  be  inserted  to  prevent  any  reaccumu- 
lation.     The  whole  region  must  be  well  fomented  with  boracic  compresses. 

Syphilitic  and  tuberculous  inflammations  of  the  parotid  have  been 
described,  but  although  they  are  possible,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  con- 
dition  described  has  lx3en  due  to  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  which 
lie  in  and  upon  the  gland.     (See  also  article  "  Salivary  Glands.") 

TUMOURS 

The  tumours  of  the  parotid  gland  have  been  very  carefully  studied  by 
many  observ-ers,  for  they  ofter  points  of  great  interest.  Like  tumours  in 
other  parts,  they  are  extrin8ic  or  intrinsic,  innocent  or  malignant,  solid 
and  cystic.     The  extrinsic  tumours  are  those  which  lie  above  the  capsule  of 
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the  gland,  and  may  yet  be  mistaken  for  parotid  tumours.  Sebaceous  cjsts, 
dermoids,  and  enlarged  Ijmphatic  glands  are  the  more  common  forms. 
Dermoid  cjsts  in  the  parotid  region  sometimes  present  a  peculiar  modifica- 
tion  of  their  contents,  which  seems  to  be  almost  pure  oil  instead  of  the 
ordinary  secretion  of  the  skin. 

Naevi,  cjstic  Ijmphangiomata,  lipomata,  and  lymphadenomata  also  occur 
in  the  cheek  over  the  parotid.  These  tumours  are  ufiually  bounded  by  the 
capsule  of  the  gland,  and  are  thus  eitrinric,  but  they  sometimes  involve  the 
substance  of  the  gland  itself.  The  true  nature  of  a  parotid  nsevus  may  be 
orerlooked,  as  the  skin  remains  unafFected,  but  they  may  be  removed  with- 
out  dangerous  bleeding  if  the  ordinary  precautions  be  taken  to  arrest 
haemorrhage  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  The  cystic  lymphangiomata  some- 
times show  a  tendency  to  disappear  spontaneously,  but  as  they  are  usually 
large,  unsightly,  and  occur  in  children,  who  may  thus  be  prevented  from 
receiving  an  ordinary  school  education,  I  prefer  to  remove  them. 

Single  cysts,  formed  slowly  and  fiUed  with  a  clear  viscid  šaliva,  are  found 
in  adults.  The  wall  of  the  cyst  is  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelial  cells 
which  become  tessellated  in  process  of  time.  The  cyst  appears  to  be  a 
dilatation  of  one  of  the  smaller  branches  of  Stensen^s  duct.  It  may  be 
opened,  and  the  epithelial  lining  destroyed  by  the  application  of  a  solution 
of  zine  chloride  (40  grains  to  the  ounce),  or  pure  carboHc  acid,  which 
probably  occludes  the  undilated  portion  of  the  duct  at  the  same  time. 
Simple  puncture  gives  unsatisfactory  results,  as  it  may  be  followed  by  the 
formation  of  a  8alivary  fistula.  The  cyst  may  be  dissected  out  of  the  gland, 
but  there  is  some  risk  of  injury  to  the  facial  nerve.  A  second  form  of  cyst, 
found  in  connection  with  the  parotid  gland,  is  a  dilatation  of  Stensen^s  duct. 
It  is  found  in  glass-blowers  as  a  result  of  their  occupation,  and  is  best  left 
untreated. 

Fibromata  and  myxomata  are  amongst  the  rarer  innocent  tumours  of  the 
parotid,  but  the  commonest  and  best  known  clinically  is  the  "  mixed  parotid 
tumour."  These  tumours  begin  to  grow  in  patients  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty.  They  have  no  uniform  rate  of  growth,  for.  they  some- 
times remain  stationary  for  long  periods  and  then  increase  rapidly; 
more  usually  the  growth  is  slow  but  continuous,  until  they  reach  a  very 
large  size,  as  in  the  čase  recorded  by  Mr.  Sydney  Jones  {Trans,  Path,  Soc, 
voL  xxiii.,  1872,  p.  263),  in  which  the  tumour  weighed  3  Ibs.  14  oz. 
They  retain  a  rounded  outline  and  feel  knobby.  The  skin  over  them  is 
normal,  except  for  some  venous  congestion,  and  it  is  movable  upon  the 
tumour.  The  tumour,  too,  is  often  movable  upon  the  underlying  tissue, 
and  seems  much  more  superficial  than  is  really  the  čase.  At  first  there  are 
no  functional  troubles,  but  at  a  later  period  hearing  is  diminished,  and  the 
facial  nerve  is  paralysed  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  growth.  A 
guarded  prognosis  should  be  given  about  these  tumours.  They  may  at 
any  time  begin  to  grow  rapidly  without  apparent  cause,  but  they  do  not 
usually  recur  after  removal.  The  treatment  consists  in  dissecting  them  out 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  čare  be  taken,  neither  the  vessels  nor  the  nerve 
need  be  injured.  Histologically  they  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
but  they  are  placed  now  amongst  the  endotheliomata.  The  tumour,  on  this 
theory,  is  derived  from  a  multiplication  of  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the 
lymphatics  and  the  capillary  blood- vessels.  The  growth  of  the  endothelial 
cells  fills  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  spaces  with  a  hyaline  substance  arranged 
in  a  tubular  manner,  and  it  is  this  substance  which  has  been  called  cartilage, 
though  it  has  only  a  superficial  resemblance  to  true  hyaline  cartilage. 
Some    of    the    endothelial    cells    may   develop    into,  or,  perhaps    more 
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properly,  are  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue  by  the  same  procesa  which  eives 
rise  to  adhesions  in  the  interior  of  diseased  joints,  whilst  other  cells  undergo 
mucoid  degeneration.  New  blood  channels  may  be  formed  in  the  endo- 
thelium  derived  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  tumour  maj  thus  possess  in 
parts  a  naevoid  or  angiomatous  character. 

Pure  chondromata  of  the  parotid  are  found  occasionallj  as  8lowly-grow- 
ing  tumours  which  contain  true  hyaline  cartilage. 

The  maliguant  tumours  of  the  parotid  are  either  sarcomata  or  carcino- 
mata,  but  they  are  not  very  common,  and  most  of  the  recorded  cases  may 
be  referred  to  the  class  of  endotheliomata.  True  sarcomata  are  rare.  They 
are  either  spindled-celled,  solid,  or  cystic,  or  they  are  melanotic.  The 
spindle-celled  sarcomata  are  often  circumscribed  at  first,  and  do  not 
involve  the  lymphatic  glanda  The  melanotic  sarcomata  grow  rapidly, 
invade  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  and  soon  involve  the  whole 
parotid. 

The  carcinomata  are  either  primary,  when  they  begin  in  the  gland  itself, 
or  they  are  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  pharynx,  face,  cheek,  conjunctiva,  or 
lower  jaw.  The  primary  cancers  are  described  as  being  either  scirrhus  or 
encephaloid,  the  secondary  as  epitheliomata  of  the  tubular  or  scaly  variety, 
but  it  is  doubtful  vvhether  such  a  classification  can  be  any  longer  upheld. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  parotid  in  niany  cases  is  readily  distinguish- 
able  from  the  innocent  tumours.  In  malignant  disease  the  growth  is  more 
rapid,  and  speedily  infiltrates  the  surrounding  tissues,  so  that  it  is  fixed. 
The  lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged,  the  skin  becomes  infiltrated,  and  if  the 
growth  is  allowed  to  continue  it  fungates  and  bleeds.  Facial  paralysis 
occurs  early,  and  the  unhappy  patient  suflfers  from  severe  neuralgic  pain. 
Mr.  Butlin  lays  particular  emphasis  on  the  facial  paralysis^  for  he  says  that, 
if  the  nature  of  the  tumour  is  doubtful  and  the  facial  paralysis  is  well 
marked,  he  is  inclined  to  consider  the  tumour  as  malignant,  the  paralysis 
being  due  to  the  implication  of  the  nerve  in  the  growth  and  not  to  pressure 
alone.  A  soft  growth,  too,  is  more  likely  to  be  malignant  than  one  which 
is  hard.  The  prognosis  of  malignant  disease  of  the  parotid  is  grave.  Early 
diagnosis  with  8peedy  removal  of  the  tumour  gives  the  patient  a  slender 
chance  of  recovery.  The  parotid  is  best  separated  from  its  attachments  by 
dissecting  it  out  from  above  and  in  front,  and  afterwards  by  approaching 
the  fossa  behind  the  jaw,  also  from  above  and  in  front.  Each  vessel  should 
l)e  clamped  in  two  places  before  it  is  divided,  and  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  save  the  facial  nerve.  The  operation  must  be  as  thorough  as 
possible,  for  an  incomplete  removal  is  often  followed  by  so  rapid  a  growth 
of  the  part  left  behind  that  the  surgeon  seems  to  have  done  harm  rather 
than  good  by  his  operation. 

FiSTULiE 

Parotid  fistula?  occur  in  connection  with  the  gland  or  the  duct.  They 
may  follow  a  wound  in  the  parotid  region,  the  opening  of  a  parotid  abscess, 
tuberculous,  or  more  rarely  syphilitic  ulceration,  inflammation  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  calculus  or  suppuration  connected  with  necrosis  of  the  jaw. 
Tlie  orifice  of  the  fistula  is  generally  very  small,  and  the  skin  around  it  is 
liealthy.  A  clear  alkaline  tiuid  trickles  from  it,  the  quantity  increasing 
(luring  mastication.  It  is  said  that  this  fluid  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  fluid  flowing  from  a  lymphatic  fistula  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  when  a  blood-red  colour  is  apparent  in  the  čase  of  šaliva, 
©wing  to  the  presence  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  Parotid  fistulae,  like 
fistuhe  of  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  tract,  usually  close  spontaneously, 
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imless  there  is  some  obstruction  in  Steiisen'8  duct.  The  treatment  varies 
according  to  the  position  of  the  fistula.  Wheii  the  opening  is  situated 
over  the  gland,  and  there  is  no  stricture  of  the  duct,  the  edges  may  be 
refreshed  and  united  by  a  silkworm-gut  suture.  But  when  the  parotid  duct 
is  narrowed  or  occluded  more  extensive  operations  are  required.  The  duct 
may  be  dilated  by  passing  a  catgut  bougie  from  the  mouth,  the  distal 
portion  of  the  canal  may  be  laid  open  inside  the  cheek,  or  an  attempt  niay 
be  made  to  form  a  new  duct. 

LITERATURE.— 1.  Faurk.  "The  Possibilitj  of  Eitirpation  of  the  Parotid  Glaod," 
Ometu  des  Mpitaux,  2drd  March  1895,  p.  353.-2.  Ratmond  Johnson.  "Swel]ing8  of  the 
Parotid  Glamd,"  The  Laneet,  vol.  i.  1896,  p.  1056.— S.  Stephen  Paoet.  "Parotitis  after 
Ixyury  or  Disease  of  the  Abdomen  or  Pelvis,  The  British  Medical  Journal^  i.  1887. — 4.  C.  O. 
Havtthorne.  "On  Secondarj  Parotitis,"  Hie  Olasgoio  Medical  Journal,  1899. — 5.  Curtis 
and  Phocas.     **0n  Mixed  Tumoors  of  the  Parotid,"  Arch,  provinc,  de  mM,  i.  1899. 


Paroxysmal  Hasmoglobinuria.    See  HiEMOGLOBiNURiA. 

Patella.     See  Enee  Joint. 

Pedlculosis. 
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The  terms  pediculosis  and  phthiriasis  are  now  used  in  a  general  way  for 
the  symptoms  produced  by  lice,  whether  of  head,  body,  or  pubes,  although 
when  employed  without  qualification  they  are  taken  as  applying  to  the 
body-louse. 

Manner  of  Feeding, — There  has  been  a  ^ood  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  louse  attacks  the  skm.  Schmarda,  Kaposi,  and  others 
hold  that  the  insect  first  bites  with  its  mandibles  and  then  sucks  up  the 
blood.  Schi0dte,  a  Danish  naturalist,  who  investigated  the  matter,  says 
it  has  no  mandibles  or  other  means  of  bitin^,  but  only  a  sucking  apparatus 
which  it  protrudes  at  pleasure.  On  this  pomt  modem  observers  have  been 
anticipated  by  Swammerdam  and  Leeuwennoek,  who  worked  out  the  insect's 
anatomy.  According  to  Leeuwenhoek,  whose  plates  are  worth  looking 
at,  the  bodv-louse  nrst  protrudes  a  sheath  (proboscis  or  haustellum)  con- 
tinuous  witn  the  gullet.  This  sheath  is  proviaed  with  a  "piercer,"  which  is 
introduced  between  the  epidermic  scales  to  puncture  a  blood- vessel  lying  under- 
neath.  The  more  readilj  to  do  this  the  louse  places  itself  on  its  head.  Blood 
passes  with  a  swif  t  motion  into  the  body,  where  it  is  incessantly  dri  ven  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  any  one  will  have  observed  who  has  examined  a  pediculus 
corporis  gorged  with  blood  after  a  meaL  Leeuwenhoek  points  out  that  these 
rapid  movements  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  an  occurrence  which  would 
be  fatal  to  the  animal.  Swammeraam  and  Schi^te  state  that  the  louse  attacks  a 
sweat-pore.  Schi>kite  showed  that  the  haustellum  was  provided  with  four  short 
threads,  which  by  approximation  formed  the  piercing  apparatus.  In  his  figure 
red  blood  corpuscles  are  represented  in  situ  in  tne  haustellum. 

ClassificatKm. — Zoologically  lice  are  insects  (six  legsX  and  classed  among  the 
Hemiptera,  sub-order  Anoplura  (Aptera).  According  to  ArLachlan,  some  writers 
do  not  consider  them  true  insects.  They  do  not  undergo  metamorphosis,  but 
develop  directly  from  the  ovum  or  nit.  This  absence  of  metamorphosis.  I  think, 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  parasitic  life  of  the  animal  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
To  survive,  it  is  important  it  should  reproduce  quickly  and  in  numbers,  so  that  the 
intermediate  stages  have  been  in  the  long  run  missed  out.  Its  life  on  man,  too, 
makes  it  independent  of  seasons  and  difficuities  as  to  food-supply. 
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Vartation  in  Colour. — It  is  said  that  lice  vary  in  colour  according  to  the  host : — 
Grev  in  Europeans,  black  in  negroes,  yellowish-brown  in  the  Chinese.  and  white 
in  Lsquimaux.  A.  Murray  of  Edinburgh,  who  examined  lice  collectea  in  various 
countries  from  the  different  races  of  man,  found  they  differed  not  only  in  colour, 
but  also  in  the  structure  of  the  claws  and  limbs.  Possibly  this  variation  in  hue  is 
an  instance  of  protective  coloration. 

Three  kinds  of  pediculi  are  recognised  as  parasitic  on  man.  Thev  are  named 
after  the  part  of  the  body  they  infest,  viz.: — Pediculus  capi  tis,  pedicmus  corporis, 
and  pediculus  pubis.  With  regard  to  the  last-named,  Leacn  places  it  in  a  separate 
genus,  under  tne  name  of  Phtnirius  inguinalis,  a  distinction  which  meets  with  the 
approval  of  Chatin.  As  to  Alfs  pediculus  tabescentium,  or  distemper  louse,  it  is 
not  a  separate  species,  as  it  has  been  identified  as  the  pediculus  corporis  (Claus). 

Anatomij  of  the  PediculL — The  chief  anatomical  points  of  the  three  kinds  are  as 
follows : — 

Pediculus  capitis  (le  pou  de  tete,  die  Ko2]flau8), — The  female  head-louse  is  from 
2  to  2*5  mm.  long,  by  1  mm.  broad.  The  male  is  smaller  (about  1*5  mm.  long), 
and  it  is  found  in  much  smaller  numbers. 

The  head  of  the  pediculus  capitis  is  triangular. 

The  female  has  the  last  abdominal  segment  notched  at  its  extremity  and  on  its 
ventral  surface,  the  vajginal  orifice  being  placed  in  the  latter  situation. 

The  last  segment  is  rounded  in  the  male,  and  bears  the  penis  on  its  dorsal 
surface.    In  copulation  the  female  is  therefore  on  the  back  of  tne  male. 

The  ova  or  **  nits  "  are  deposited  on  the  hairs,  to  which  they  are  firmly  attached 
by  means  of  a  cement  substance.  Tliey  are  provided  with  a  lid  or  operculum  at 
the  free  end.  A  number  of  them  may  be  found  on  one  hair,  the  lowest  nit  being 
the  one  iirst  deposited  and  the  first  to  hatch  out :  but  as  a  rule  there  is  only  one 
nit  on  a  hair.    Aristotle  thought  nothing  was  proauced  from  the  nits. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  six  days,  and  in  some  fourteen  days  after  hatching 
out  the  animal  is  fully  developed. 

Pediculus  co7'}X)7'is  {le  jxm  du  corpSj  die  Leiblatts^  die  Kleiderlaus,  pediculus 
vestimentoruni,  tailoi^s  louse). — The  body-louse  is  very  like  the  head-louse,  only 
that  it  is  larger,  attaining  to  3  mm.  in  length  by  1  to  1"6  mm.  in  breadth,  has  a 
rather  more  oval  head  and  more  powerful  le^s,  provided  with  larger  claws. 

The  nits  may  be  deposited  on  the  small  hairs  of  the  skin  as  well  as  in  the 
clothes,  a  f act  mentionea  in  Rees*s  Cyclop(Bdia,  but  apparently  quite  lost  sight  of, 
until  iVllan  Jamieson  called  attention  to  this  important  point 

The  body -louse  is  very  prolific.  Leeuwenhoek  calculated,  from  a  quaint  experi- 
ment  on  himself,  that  two  females  might  in  eight  weeks  produce  as  many  as  10,000 
descendants. 

PedinUus  pubis  {Phthirius  inguinalis.  Le  pou  du  jmbis^  le  morpion,  die 
Filz/aus.) — This  louse  differs  very  much  from  the  two  previous  ones,  and  its 
popular  name,  crab-louse,  is  not  at  aH  a  bad  one.  As  a  whole  it  is  much  broader 
and  flatter,  with  a  rounded  head,  pro\4ded  with  prominent  eves.  The  thorax  and 
abdoiuen  are  not  sharply  divideci  off.  The  anterior  pair  of  legs  differ  from  the 
two  nosterior  pairs,  in  that  the  latter  are  armed  with  strongly  curved  claws,  with 
whicn  the  animal  firmly  anchors  itself. 

The  nits  are  deposited  on  the  hairs.  The  young  hatch  out  in  a  week,  and 
reach  iiiaturity  in  two  weeks. 

The  symptom8,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  will  now  be  discussed. 

PEDICULOSIS  Capitis 

Sijmptoms. — The  presence  of  the  parasite  in  the  head  gives  rise  to  great 
irritation,  which  leads  to  scratching,  with  the  production  of  eicoriations 
and  pustular  lesions.  The  latter  are  the  result  of  the  planting  out  of  the 
staphylc)coceus  by  the  nails,  leading  t^)  impetigo  contagiosa,  which  is  not 
liinited  to  the  scalp,  but  may  be  found  Kcattered  about  the  face  and  body 
l)eyon(l  the  Kaše  of  oix?rations  of  the  pediculus.  The  occipital  region  is  the 
])art  most  affected,  and  here  the  hair  becomes  8ticky  and  matted  together. 
The  neighljouriiig  glands  are  oftcn  enlarged,  tender,  and  inflamed,  as 
a  result  of  the  local  pns  irritation;  they  may  even  suppurate  in  bad, 
nrglected  cases.  This  glauduLar  enlargement  is  U8ually  the  8ymptom  upon 
which  the  mother  of  the  cliild  insists  as  the  primary  one,  the  pediculi  being 
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considered  as  the  eflfect.  rather  than  the  cause  in  accordance  with  the  old 
superstition  of  spontaneous  generation.  Besides,  it  is  a  comforting  theory, 
which  absolves  the  mother  from  neglect. 

When  the  hair  is  wom  long,  scratch  marks  and  pus  lesions  may  be 
found  about  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  although  the  pediculi 
are  only  present  in  the  scalp.  It  is  said  they  may  sometimes  be  found  in 
the  beard. 

Flica  polonica  wa8  thought  at  one  tirne  to  be  a  special  disease  of  the 
hair.  It  is  really  very  chronic,  neglected  pediculosis  capitis,  in  which  the 
hair  becomes  matted  together  from  pus  and  filth. 

Didgnosis, — In  the  čase  of  children  with  pustular  lesions  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  ten  to  one  it  is  pediculosis  capitis.  This  can  be  confirmed  by 
examination,  with  a  lens  if  nece8sary,  when  the  nits  will  be  readily  seen. 
They  are  adherent  to  the  hairs,  and  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  epider- 
mic  scales.  The  pediculus  itself  may  be  discovered,  but  the  presence  of 
nits  is  quite  sufficient  to  clinch  the  matter,  and  will  serve  to  cOfferentiate 
the  concfition  from  simple  impetigo  contagiosa.  The  same  applies  to  adults 
with  irritation  about  the  back  of  the  head. 

Treatment, — Where  it  is  not  imperative  to  preserve  the  hair,  as  in  most 
children,  it  should  be  cut  ofif  close,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  adherent  nits. 
The  crusts  must  be  softened  with  oil  and  picked  off  (the  latter  is  an  impor- 
tant  direction),  and  the  following  ointment  smeared  on  four  or  five  times  a 
day : — Hydrarg.  ammon.  gr.  x.,  oL  olivae  T\x.,  adipis  gj.  In  this  way  the 
pus  cocci  and  pediculi  are  destroyed. 

Where  the  hair  cannot  very  well  be  cut  off,  in  women  and  some  children^  it 
should  be  s^nged  with  a  carbolic  acid  lotion,  1  in  40,  as  follows  : — A  small  portion 
of  the  hair  is  taken  up  with  one  hand,  and  a  sponke  soaked  in  the  lotion  drawn 
along  it  with  the  other,  so  as  to  thoroughly  come  into  contact  with  the  nits,  and 
so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  hair  has  been  dealt  with ;  or  the  hair  may  be  spread 
out  on  a  table,  the  patient  sitting  on  a  stool.  The  nits  can  then  be  combea  cut. 
Simultaneously  the  ung.  hydrarg.  ammon.  dil.  is  used  as  already  described.  Acetic 
acid  or  vinegar  is  also  good  for  getting  lid  of  the  nits. 

Ordinary  petroleum  lamp  oilis  very  effectual,  soaked  freely  into  the  head,  the 
above  ointment  bein^  used  tor  the  crusted  lesions.  The  drawbacks  of  petroleum 
are  its  smeli  and  its  mflammability.  The  latter  is  a  very  real  danger.  It  should, 
therefore,  never  be  applied  in  proximity  to  a  lighted  lamp,  etc.  It  is  safest  to 
apply  it  during  the  aaytime.  Oily  bodies  kili  uce  by  obstructing  the  trachefe, 
and  thus  preventing  respiration. 


cure 


Other  remedies  are  used,  but  the  above  treatment  properly  carried  out  will 
©  the  condition.    Le  mieux  est  gttelgiie  fois  Vennemi  duhien. 


Pediculosis  Corporis  vel  vestimentorum 

This  disease  is  usually  observed  in  the  old,  neglected,  badly  nourished, 
and  cachectic.  It  is  frequently  contracted  in  common  lodging-houses  by 
people  who  have  come  down  in  the  world ;  in  some  cases  by  sharing  an  old 
per8on's  bed. 

Sympto7n$, — Although  this  pediculus  inhabits  the  clothes,  it  feeds  on 
the  skin,  and  in  this  way  occasions  great  irritation  and  much  scratching  of 
the  parts  within  reach  of  the  nails. 

The  pediculus  prefers  the  neighbourhood  of  the  neckband  of  the  under- 
clothing,  probably  to  get  a  better  supply  of  air,  and  it  is  about  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  the  shoulders  that  the  scratching  is  most  marked.  In  chronic 
cases,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  poor-law  infirmaries,  the  constant  irritation 
and  scratching  leads  to  pigmentation,  which  inay  be  very  extensive  and 
deep   in  colour,  with  thickening  of  the   skin,  the  so-called  "  vagabond's 
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disease,"  comnion  among  tramps.     The  pruritic  sensations  are  wor8e  at 
night,  and  once  started,  may  retiexly  involve  any  part  of  the  body. 

Urticaria,  pus  inoculation,  furuncles,  and  even  abscesses,  are  the  com- 
plications  met  with. 

Pyrexia  lias  sometimes  been  observed  (as  high  as  106*4°),  and  Payne 
thinks  this  inay  be  due  to  a  poison  inserted  by  the  insect  (see  also  "  Leeuwen- 
hoek  "). 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  points  are  the  age  and  appearamce  of  the  patient, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  scratch-marks  about  the  neck  and  shouldera 
An  examination  of  the  under-linen,  especially  about  the  neck-band,  will 
reveal  the  pediculus,  unless  the  vest  or  shirt  is  a  clean  one  put  on  for  the 
occasion. 

Tilbury  Fox  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  minute  haemorrhagic 
speck  which  occurred  on  the  skin  as  a  result  of  the  insecfs  mode  of  feeding. 
Radcliffe-Crocker  is  inclined  to  think  it  is  only  the  excrement  of  the  insect, 
a  very  likely  thing,  considering  it  feeds  on  blood,  and  that  when  it  sucks 
up  its  meal  the  lluid  is  driven  about  with  such  force  as  to  press  out  the 
contents  of  the  lower  boweL  Dubreuilh  and  Beille  state  they  have  never 
been  able  to  see  this  "  hajmorrhagic  speck." 

Differential  Diagnosis, — This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  there 
is  a  eondition  known  as  pruritus  senilis,  associated  with  degenerative 
changes  of  the  skin,  which  might  lead  to  difficulty;  but  in  such  cases 
little  is  to  be  seen  about  the  skin  in  the  way  of  scratch  marks.  To  avoid 
errors,  every  čase  should  be  taken  on  its  merits,  and  the  positive  signs  of 
pediculosis  relied  upon.  Pruritus  of  the  body  may  be  a  marked  symptom 
in  some  morbid  nerve  conditions,  such  as  locomotor  at6ucy,  and  also  in 
chronic  opium-eaters. 

•When  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  present  in  a  marked  degree,  the 
question  of  Addison^s  disease  may  arise.  Greenhow,  Besnier,  and  Thibierge 
have  seen  the  mucous  membrane«  pigmented  in  so-called  "vagabond's 
disease,"  a  point  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  which  favours  Sesnier's 
view  that  the  pigmentation  is  not  due  to  scratching. 

Urticaria  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  one  of  which  is  pediculosis, 
vvhich  would  have  to  be  excluded.  Where  there  is  doubt,  the  urine  should 
be  examined  for  albumin  and  sugar,  and  the  alimentary  tract  overhauled. 

When  the  scratching  has  been  vigorous  and  chronic  the  patient  may 
present  pigmentation,  suj^rficial  scarring,  and  scattered  crusted  sores  from 
pus  inoculation,  so  as  to  suggest  svphilis  to  some  minds.  The  absence  of  the 
conflrmator}^  signs  of  the  latter,  with  positive  signs  of  pediculosis, 
would  clinch  the  diagnosis.  Of  course  8yphili8  and  parasites  may  be 
associated. 

In  the  same  way,  scabies  may  be  a  complication.  The  itch  differs  from 
l)ediculosis  in  the  localisation  and  distribution  of  the  scratch-marks ;  in  the 
tbrmer  the  hands  and  wTi8ts  are  usually  affected  {vide  "  Scabies  "). 

In  some  instances  patients  faruyy  they  have  pediculi.  This  eondition 
of  niind  is  a  pediculopliobia,  comjjarable  with  what  is  observed  in  syphilo- 
l)hobes.  It  is  very  difticult  to  convince  them  that  no  parasites  are  present. 
Exceptionally,  tlie  mental  attitude  may  become  stereotyped,  a  pediculosis 
cerebri,  with  delusions,  and  sometimes  ideas  of  j)ersecution.  In  one  čase 
there  were  au(litory  hallucinations.  The  patient  heard  voices  saying  he  wa8 
lousv.  These  cases  geuerally  end  in  the  madhouse.  In  other  instances, 
agaiu,  a  ])atient  may  have  ])een  delivered  from  the  parasites,  but  will  remain 
convinced  that  he  stili  has  them.  These  cases  also  may  drift  into  a 
l>ediculosis  cerebri  eondition. 

VOL.  IX  16 
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Treatment. — The  first  step  is  to  treat  the  bed  and  body  clothes,  either 
by  baking  them  in  a  disinfecting  apparatus  at  212°  F.  or  over,  or  where  this 
cannot  be  carried  out,  by  thoroughly  kiiling  them  in  the  copper. 

The  patient  must  next  be  atteuded  to,  and  in  uiost  eases  half-a-dozen  alkaHne 
baths  (5ii  or  more  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  30  gallons)  to  allay  the  irritability  of 
tbe  skin,  soap  and  water  cleanliness,  and  ung.  staphisagrift*  to  rub  in  to  the  neck 
where  the  neok-band  eomes  into  contact,  will  sufiice  to  effect  a  cure.  In  obstinate 
recurrent  conditions  the  fact  that  nits  are  deposited  on  the  lanugo  hairs  of  the 
skin,  as  observed  by  Allau  Jamieson,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Here  rubbing  in 
paraifin  over  the  wnole  body,  followed  by  a  warm  carboHc  acid  bath  (^ss  to  30 
gallons),  as  he  recommends,  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  parasites.  The  wearing 
of  sulphur  bi^  next  to  the  skin  has  also  been  found  useful. 

Where  the  patient  is  much  run  down  from  privations  general  treatment  must 
be  added  to  improve  the  nutrition  and  tone. 

Pediculophooia  and  pediculosis  cerebri  cases  are  very  difHcult  to  deal  with. 
The  patieuts  should  be  listened  to,  and  every  eflbrt  made  to  convince  them  of  their 
mistaken  notions.  Where  delusions  and  hallucinations  exist  the  prognosis  is  bad, 
and  sueh  cases  are  for  the  alienist. 

Pediculosis  Pubis 

This  is  in  most  cases  the  result  of  iinpure  sexual  intercourse,  Imt  it  niav 
lie  qiiite  innoeently  contracted  from  infected  bedding  and  so  forth.  This 
kind  of  pediculosis  is  more  frequently  observed  among  the  better  classes 
than  the  other  two. 

Symptom8, — Irritation  a>>out  the  pubic  region  leads  to  scratching, 
e8pecially  at  night.  But  as  the  pediculus  may  extend  its  operations  to 
the  hairs  of  the  abdomeu,  chest,  axillae,  etc.,  the  scratching  may  be  generalized. 
In  a  hairy  man  of  about  sixty-five  I  found  the  insect  not  only  about  the 
pubes,  but  on  the  abdomen,  chest,  shins,  and  in  the  axilla3  and  beard,.  but 
not  on  the  scalp.  Heisler  has  recorded  the  čase  of  a  cliild  of  fourteen 
months,  in  which  the  scalp  was  involved,  and  Trouessart  another  in  an 
infant  of  five  months.  In  both  cases  the  disease  had  been  contracted  from 
the  nurse.  In  Heisler^s  čase  the  eyelashes  were  also  affected.  Grindon. 
has  observed  the  pediculus  pubis  in  the  scalp  in  several  members  of  a 
family. 

In  some  cases  a  marked  papular  eruption  about  the  pubes  and  adjacent 
parts  is  present.  When  irritant  applications  have  been  used  there  may 
be  a  severe  dermatitis,  eczematous  in  appearance,  which  may  become  wide- 
spread. 

Maculce  ccerulecc  (taches  omMes),  first  described  by  Morrison,  have  been 
observed  in  the  affected  regions.  They  are  blui8h-grey  stains  in  the  skin, 
about  the  size  of  a  finger-nail.  Duguet  has  shown  that  the  pigment  was 
contained  in  a  pair  of  glands  situated  in  the  thoracic  region  opposite  the 
second  pair  of  legs  of  the  insect.  The  subject  has  also  been  investigated  by 
Payne,  who' has  observed  pyrexia  in  connection  with  tlie  pediculus  pubis. 
Jamieson  thinks  the  stains  have  some  ana^sthetic  etfect.  Does  the  insect 
ansesthetise  the  spot  it  is  about  to  feed  on  ? 

Diagnosis. — The  possibility  of  pediculosis  pubis  should  ahvays  be  borne 
in  mind  whenever  there  is  itching  about  the  pubes  and  scratched  papules 
are  scattered  about  this  region.  If  the  insect  is  present  a  search  for  it  or 
the  nits  will  be  revvarded.  As  a  rule  there  is  little  ditliculty  in  coniing  to 
a  definite  conclusion. 

Sometimes  patients  have  used  irritant  ointments,  and  will  seek  advice 
for  the  dermatitis,  saying  nothing  about  the  pediculi.  The  true  sta  te  of 
affairs  may  therefore  be  masked,  and  a  careful  examination  necessary. 
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The  maculce  ccerulece,  if  present,  will  help,  but  they  require  looking  for. 
In  liairy  persons  other  parts  of  the  body  should  be  exainineA 

The  patients  are  usuallj  young  men,  but  neither  age  nor  8ex  can  be 
excluded. 

Oppenheim  has  recently  drawn  further  attention  to  a  green  colouring 
mattiT  found  in  the  crab-louse.  Where  the  macuhe  caeruleae  were  marked 
he  found  that  aH  the  mature  lice  contained  this  colouring  matter  in  large 
quantitie8,  the  parasite  appearing  diffu8ely  green.  The  impregnated 
lemales  shovved  the  pigment  most ;  young  individuals  were  alway8  devoid 
of  it.     There  is  no  corresponding  colouring  matter  in  head  and  body  lice. 

Treatment. — A  favourite  remedy  use  to  be  ung.  hydrarg.,  but  it  has  some- 
tiiues  led  to  such  severe  dermatitis,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pos.sibility  of  salivation 
in  susceptible  subjects,  that  it  is  now  discarded.  The  pediculi  can  be  got  rid  of  by 
less  drastic  measures.  Various  ointnients  may  be  used,  such  as  :  Naphthol  /3  5ss.. 
cret.  prsep.  5ss.,  adipis  ad  5j- ;  or  balsam.  Peruviani  adipis,  fifl  5ss.  Lotions  of 
carljolic  acid  1  in  40,  or  of  perchioride  of  marcu ry  1  in  500.  are  useful  (the  latter 
carefully  applied),  the  former  to  destroy  the  nits,  as  in  pediculosis  capitis.  Eau 
de  Cologne  freelv  dabbed  on  will  frequently  do  aH  that  is  required. 

Of  course,  wnere  a  patient  comes  with  a  severe  dermatitis,  this  condition  must 
be  treated  by  means  of  soothing  appHcations,  such  as  Hnimentum  calaminse  (cala- 
minje  pra»p.  3iss.,  zinci  oxidi  3j.,  oi.  olivam,  aq.  caicis  &&  Siv.),  or  a  lead  lotion  (glycer. 
plumbi  Hubacetatis  5Jm  a^«  dest.  ad  Sviij.i 

In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  insects  na  ve  been  got  rid  of,  a  soothing  lotion  is 
sometinies  necessary,  such  as  calamina?  pnep.  5iss.,  zmci  oxidi,  5j.  glycerini  3iij-»  aq. 
ros.  ad  5viij.,  dabbed  on  and  allowed  to  dry. 

As  in  pediculosis  corporis,  patients,  although  cured,  ivill  get  the  crab-louse  on 
the  brain.  In  a  čase  under  my  čare,  an  elderry  man,  he  turned  up  for  some  time 
with  bits  of  dirty  wool.  scales,  etc.  carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper,  under  the  im- 
pression  they  were  pediculi.  Even  when  these  objecU  were  placed  under  the 
microscope  he  was  but  half  convinced.  Pediculosis  cerebri  may  also  occur  in  such 
cases,  and  reouire  careful  management.  The  patient^s  tales  should  be  list^ened  to, 
and  nieans  taken  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  if  possible,  but  it  is  as  a  rule  a  hope- 
less  task. 

Tiie  pubic  hairs  should  not  be  cut,  for  the  pressure  of  the  clothes  produces 
great  irritation,  until  the  hair  has  l)ecome  curled,  a  fact  well  exempližied  after 
operations  for  hernia,  etc,  when  the  pubic  hairs  have  been  shaved. 
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Definition. — A  chronic  endemic,  non>contagious,  cerebro-spinal  diseaae  of 
poverty-8tricken  peasants,  induced  bj  the  toxic  action  of  diseased  maize. 
It  produces  changes  in  the  spinal  cord,  stomach,  and  intestines ;  sometimes 
ends  in  dementia ;  and  causes,  chieflj  in  the  spring  months,  an  eruption  on 
those  parts  of  the  skin  expo8ed  to  the  sun.  The  name  is  taken  from  the 
Italian  "pelle"  skin,  and  *'agra"  rougL 

Synonyms. — Malatia  della  miseria,  Mol  del  šole,  Malatia  deli*  insolato 
di  primavera,  etc.  In  Egypt  it  is  called  "  Qu8huf"  meaning  chapping  or 
roughness. 

Histortf, — Pellagra  has  been  known  in  Spain  since  1735,  following  on 
the  introduetion  of  maize  from  America  about  1700.  About  1750  it  was 
found  in  Italy,  about  1820  in  France,  and  toward8  1840  in  Roumania. 
Since  1856  it  has  been  epidemic  in  Corfu,  and  of  later  years  has  been 
reported  from  Hungarj  (1888),  Russia,  Portugal,  Egypt  (1893),  and  other 
countries. 

Geographical  Distribution. — In  Europe  it  is  known  in  Northern 
Spain,  Northern  Portugal,  the  80uth-west  of  France,  Northern  and  Middle 
Italy,  South  Tjrol,  parts  of  Austria-Hungaiy,  Boumania,  Bessarabia,  and 
Corfu.  From  Asia  it  has  not  yet  been  reported,  but  many  medical  officers 
have  recognised  my  photographs  as  a  dis^ise  occurring  among  out-patients 
in  India. 

In  Africa  it  is  common  in  Lower  Egypt,  rare  in  Upper  Egjrpt,  the  Red 
Sea  coast,  and  in  Algiers.  It  has  not  been  reported  from  South  Africa,  but 
I  8aw  two  cases  there  among  the  coloured  lunatics  on  Robben  Island  in 
1900.  In  America  it  exists  in  Mexico,  the  original  home  of  maize,  but  is 
not  known  in  the  United  States,  where  the  poorest  coloured  folk  live  more 
luxuriousl7  than  the  peasants  of  Italj  or  Egypt. 

It  has  not  been  found  in  Australia  yet,  but  Dr.  Neiret  has  reported  it 
from  the  island  of  New  Caledonia. 

It  probably  exists  in  every  country  where  the  poorest  peasants  live 
habitually  on  diseased  maize. 

Causes. — Pellagra,  analogous  to  ptomaine  poisoning,  is  a  chronic  intoxi- 
cation  due  to  eating  damaged  maize  or  Indian  corn  {Zea  Mays).  Healthy 
maize,  eaten  as  the  chief  article  of  diet,  does  not  produce  disease  in  men  or 
poultry,  and,  as  it  contains  almost  the  same  percentage  of  nitrogenous 
matter  as  soft  wheat  and  four  times  as  much  fatty  matter,  it  stands  in  a 
high  position  as  human  food,  and  is  more  widely  cultivated  than  any  other 
cereal.  Town8people  in  maize-growing  countries  who  buy  their  food  in  the 
market  and  vary  it  with  other  articles  of  diet  never  develop  pellagra.  In 
the  same  way,  well-to-do  agriculturists  and  their  families  and  servants  eat 
healthy  maize  almost  daily  and  never  suffer  from  the  disease ;  but  the 
poorest  peasant,  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  either  has  the  habit  of 
buying  the  cheapest  maize  in  the  market,  or  sells  the  best  of  his  own  crop  and 
keeps  the  vrorst  cobs  for  home  consumption,  becomes  in  time  an  easy  ^ictim. 

Poverty,  overwork,  and  miserable  surroundings  are  aH  predisposing 
factors,  but  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  produce  pellagra,  which  is 
not  an  accompaniment  of  potato  disease  in  Ireland  or  rice  famine  in  India. 
As  an  additional  proof  that  maize  is  a  necessary  factor  I  may  niention  that 
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the  poorest  peasant  of  Lower  Egypt  becomes  pellagrous  because  he  lives  on 
bad  maize,  while  the  equally  poor  inhabitant  of  Upper  Egypt  or  the 
Soudan,  living  under  similar  conditions,  daily  eats  millet  {Sorghum  vulgare), 
and  escapes  pellagra.  Experiment8  upon  dogs,  hares,  poultrj,  and  men 
have  8hown  that  pellagrous  sjTnptoms  can  be  produced  by  feeding  them 
with  damaged  maize  or  with  an  alcoholic  extract  prepared  from  it. 

In  Italy  pellagra  wa8  long  thought  to  be  hereditarj,  but  its  early  ap- 
pearance  in  that  country  is  probably  due  to  the  habit  among  the  peasant 
women  of  giving  maize  "polenta"  to  children  while  stili  at  the  breast. 
Both  8exes  and  ali  ages  and  races  may  contract  it. 

Although  we  do  not  yet  know  what  the  toxin  is,  or  whether  the  cause  of 
the  intoxication  is  an  epiphyte  grovring  on  the  cob  or  in  the  flour,  vre  know 
that  damp  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  producing  spoilt  maize.  It  is  cut 
before  being  ripe,  or  exposed  to  rain  or  dew,  or  stored  away  in  damp,  dark 
cellars,  unprotected  in  any  way  from  the  earth  below.  Sometimes  it  is 
even  stored  in  its  sheath,  when  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  grain  to  get 
thoroughly  dry,  and  sometimes  it  is  grown  from  seed  already  diseased  or 
partially  eaten  by  weevil8. 

In  Italy  it  is  thought  that  it  is  unwise  to  grow  any  species  of  maize 
which  ripens  quickly  or  ripens  during  the  early  autumn  months,  and  it  is 
noticed  that  pellagra  is  more  apt  to  be  rife  after  a  rainy  summer,  or  after 
the  failure  of  the  crop  the  year  before.  It  has  diminished  in  Italy  since 
the  introduction  of  improvements  in  drying  and  storing  the  grain. 

Symptoms. — It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  incubation  period,  and  the 
course  of  the  disease,  if  unchecked,  must  be  put  down  rathcr  vaguely  as 
from  five  years  to  fifteen  or  even  twenty.  The  premonitory  symptoms  are 
giddiness,  ana^mia,  failing  appetite,  general  debility,  and  indefinite  pains. 
When  the  disease  is  once  established  the  symptoms  can  be  conveniently 
divided  into  those  affecting:  (1)  the  skin,  (2)  digestive  sy8tem,  (3)  spinal 
cord,  and  (4)  brain. 

The  skin  eruptions,  although  the  least  important  of  the  various  symptoms, 
have  given  the  disease  its  name,  and  have  always  received  an  undue  amount 
of  attention.  They  U8ually  appear  for  the  first  time  during  the  spring 
months  because  the  ultra- violet  rays  of  the  sun  are  then  especially  strong. 
Thev  die  gradually  away  during  the  summer,  so  that  only  traces  can  be 
found  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  in  the  spring  (and  occasionally  also 
in  the  autumn)  they  return  with  redoubled  vigour.  An  erythema  not  un- 
like  a  severe  sunburn  is  first  seen,  with  swelling  and  tension  of  the  skin  for 
a  few  davs.  Later  there  is,  in  severe  cases,  a  real  demiatitis  producing 
hypertrophy  with  a  gradual  loss  of  elasticity.  It  is  not  U8ually  till  the 
second  spring  that  the  demiatitis  is  so  extensive  as  to  lead  to  pronounced 
exfoliation,  but  when  this  ia  present  we  have  a  very  characteristic  picture. 

The  epiderinis  8lowly  falls  off  in  flakes  discoloured  gray  or  brown,  le^v- 
ing  a  clean  surface  hehind,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  small  patches,  but 
more  often  as  stria?.  Every  year  the  erythema  leaves  a  little  more  pigment 
and  thickening  behind  it,  until  a  chronic  atrophy  takes  plače,  marking  out 
the  plače  where  the  eruption  has  been.  The  affected  skin  then  looks 
wrinkled  like  the  hand  or  neck  of  a  man  eighty  years  old,  though  the 
heiilthy  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  is  stili  plump  and  elastic.  Early  cases 
complain  of  burning  or  tingling  in  the  skin,  but  later  ones  only  suffer  from 
itching.  In  advanced  cases  there  is  sometimes  a  curious  ichthyotic  mottling 
which  seems  to  be  the  legacy  of  many  attacks  of  exfoliating  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  with  a  deposit  of  pigment  and  atrophy  of  both  skin  and  subcutane- 
ous  tissue.    The  eruption  is  essentially  dry,  and  bullai  on  the  extremities  are 
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very  rare.  The  aite  of  the  rash  is  timited  od]j  by  the  patieat's  clothiii^ 
EuropeaD  adults  workuig  in  tbe  lields  get  it  chie9y  on  tli«  face,  neck,  ears, 
and  bands.  Those  who  habituullv  work  ^«'ith  tbe  foreanns  eiposed  get  it 
tbere,  those  withouC  sleeves  bave  tbe  upper  aruis  atfected  in  additioD,  and 
barefooted  cbUdren  are  attacked  in  tbe  dorsum  of  tbe  feet  and  lega.  Tbe 
Egyptian  peasant  »eara  fewer  clothes  and  worka  in  a  stronger  saa,  and 
therefore  gets  more  eruption.     If  he  works  in  the  ti^lda  wearing  Dothing 


but  a  pair  of  short  ih.   ■■   ■-    ■  .  ■    ;        .  ;  ■■;   ^^ ]l!   lie 

aflected.  But  even  iu  Eg_ypL  tlic  ]>^iš  earlicst  atUicki:..!  \sil!i  orj-thema  ara 
tbe  banda  and  foreamis,  elbon'8,  feet,  insteps,  l^s.  and  knees,  and  upper 
part  of  the  chest.  In  ali  counlries  tbe  rasli  shovra  u  inarked  preference  for 
tbe  doraal  aspects  of  the  upper  and  lower  liinbs,  (>uly  creeping  round  lo  the 
flezor  dde  as  tbe  caee  becotues  cbronic,  and  never  iovolring  tbe  bam.  asilla 
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bend  of  the  elbows,  palms,  and  soles.  The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  middle 
phalanx  of  the  fingers  is  affected  in  long-standing  cases,  but  the  ungual 
phalanx  is  only  rarelv  involved.  The  nails  and  hair  are  alway8  unaf- 
fected.  Wherever  present  the  regular  symmetry  of  the  eruptions  strikes 
the  observer;  the  erythema,  the  desguamation  or  the  icthyotic  mottling, 
extend  to  exactly  the  saine  level,  and  finish  off  in  the  same  way  as  a  trophic 
lesion  should  do.  Asjmetrical  clothing  will,  however,  produce  erythema 
occurring  differently  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

2.  Examination  of  the  tongue  will  often  help  to  decide  a  doubtful  diag- 
nosis,  for  in  most  of  the  patients  it  is  more  or  less  denuded  of  epithelium, 
while  the  palate  also  is  bare  in  some  of  the  worst  casea  In  earlj  cases  it  is 
only  the  extreme  tip  and  the  sides  which,  on  careful  examination,  8how  pre- 
ternatural  cleanliness.  A  few  of  the  worst  cases  of  "  bald  tongue  "  show  also 
a  painless  enlargement  of  both  parotid  glands.  The  tongue  is  merely  an 
index  of  the  stomach,  which  is  very  early  affected,  as  8hown  by  the  usual 
evidences  of  chronic  gastritis,  anorexia,  epigastric  pain,  and  tendemess, 
flatulence,  and  thirst.  Vomiting  is  not  present.  Constipation  or  diarrhoea 
may  or  may  not  occur  quite  eariy  in  the  attack,  but  diarrhoea  is  an  almost 
invariable  accompaniment  of  the  last  stages.  The  urine  shows  no  marked 
abnormality. 

Pellagra  while  untreated  invariably  causes  loss  of  weight,  and  even- 
tually  produces  great  emaciation.  I  have  seen  patients  with  diarrhoea 
and  melancholia  lose  as  much  as  nineteen  pounds'  weight  in  hospital 
in  three  weeks  before  death,  while  the  convalescents  without  diarrhoea 
have  gained  from  five  to  thirty  pounds.  The  diarrhoea  is  believed  by 
Babes  to  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  the  plexus  of 
Auerbach.     There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  it  is  tropho-neurotic. 

3.  If  seen  in  the  acute  stage  an  intelligent  patient  often  complains  of 
pains  in  the  back  which  in  severe  cases  may  even  compel  him  to  walk  with 
his  lK)dy  arched.  On  examination,  he  will  have  pain  on  both  sides  of  the 
dorsal  vertebra  over  the  spinal  nerves,  if  gently  pressed  there  with  a 
knuckle.  The  favourite  seat  for  this  tenderness  is  near  the  fourth  to  the 
ninth  dorsal  spiues,  and  the  tenderness  will  often  be  asymmetricaL  This 
svmptom  invariably  disappears  after  a  few  weeks'  rest,  and  is  not  present  in 
quii*8cent  cases.  The  knee  retlex  may  also  be  a8ymmetrical,  corresponding 
with  unequal  tenderness  in  the  back.  At  first  it  is  slightly  exaggerated, 
then  markedly  so,  probably  associated  with  irritation  of  the  posterior  spinal 
roots.  This  is  the  tirne  of  ttmderness  on  both  sides  of  the  dorsal  and  upper 
lumbar  vertobnv,  and  the  aMominal  and  epigastric  reflexes  are  extremely 
brisk.  Later  in  the  cas<»  the  knee-jerk  becomes  dulled,  and  eventually 
quit^^  abolished,  niauifesting  a  lesion  in  the  posterior  nerve  roots  in  the 
secoud,  third,  or  fourth  luml)ar  segment.  The  patient,  until  he  becomes 
l>edridden,  does  not  develop  contraction  of  his  lovver  limbs  or  jmraplegia. 
He  retains  control  of  liladder  and  rectum,  and  has  no  bed  sores.  The  knee- 
jerk  becomes  leas  al)normal  while  the  patient  is  under  treatment  if  there  is 
an  improvement  in  the  other  aymptom8.  Ankle  and  wrist  clonus  are  verj' 
rare,  onlv  occurrincr  in  a  few  incural)le  cases. 

Insomnia  is  an  important  nerve  svmptom,  coming  on  very  early,  and 
remaining  until  the  patient  is  given  complete  rest  and  good  food  as  in  a 
hospital.  There  are  other  nervous  phenomena  which  are  rather  complica- 
tions  than  symptoms  of  pellagra,  such  as  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions, 
epileptic  attacks,  ajjastic  paraly8Ls,  atrophy  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  limbs,  unilateral  ptosis,  and  other  eye  affections. 

4.  Among  the  early  brain  svmptoms  are  great  mental  depression,  aH 
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thinking  and  calculating  is  an  effort,  and  the  patient  gradually  becomes 
irritable  and  excitable  with  others,  and  stupid  and  morose  when  alone 
A  settled  gloom  is  present  on  the  face  after  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
patients  lose  aH  power  of  smiling  and  laughing,  and  some  refuse  even  to 
try  to  do  so.  In  advanced  cases  there  are  deep  transverse  furrows  of 
melancholj  across  their  foreheads  and  their  hopeless  eyes  stare  vacantly. 
During  the  first  or  even  the  second  year  of  pellagra  in  an  individual  of 
average  intelligence  no  detinite  mental  symptoms  are  noticed.  After  that 
he  is  found  to  be  always  sad,  decidedly  stupid,  and  unwilling  to  take  any 
interest  in  anything  beyond  his  food  and  sleep.  At  a  later  stage  he  loses 
his  memory  and  becomes  distinctly  melancholic,  always  discontented, 
craving  in8i8tently  for  food  and  cigarettes,  yet  he  loses  weight  in  spite 
of  being  granted  extra  food.  The  sleeplessness  now  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced,  and  there  are  vague  feelings  about  the  head ;  sensation  of  weight, 
pressure,  emptiness,  or  pulsation.  There  is  often  a  vague  purposeless 
restlessness,  culminating  in  a  fixed  unreasonable  desire  to  get  away  from 
the  plače  in  which  he  is. 

If  the  mental  symptoms  become  more  evident  the  patient  must  be 
confined  in  an  asylum,  for  he  will  require  special  watching  even  if  he  is  not 
suicidaL  His  delusions  when  present  are  insane  renderings  of  his  subjec- 
tive  8ymptom8.  The  skin  irritation  causes  him  to  think  that  he  is  being 
burnt,  or  that  his  skin  is  being  stretched  or  peeled  otf,  and  that  he  can 
escape  from  his  tormentors  by  plunging  into  water.  His  gastric  troubles 
and  altered  tastes  lead  him  to  refuse  food  and  to  imagine  that  every  one  is 
poisoning  him.  Some  patients  remain  in  a  state  of  absolute  dumbness  for 
months.  Those  who  are  not  melancholic  sufifer  from  the  mania  of  persecu- 
tion  or  possession,  and  the  usual  ending  of  mental  cases  which  do  not 
respond  to  treatment  is  in  8econdary  dementia,  when  they  become  dirty  in 
their  habits,  forgetful  of  common  decency  and  most  of  their  past  life; 
they  live  on  until  they  8lowly  ^uccumb  to  diarrhoea  or  tubercle,  perhaps 
first  becoming  bedridden  from  general  emaciation  and  atrophy  of  their 
leg  muscles.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  chronic  pellagrous 
lunatics  in  asylums  spending  several  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air  develop  a 
new  erythema  every  spring,  which  is  absent  at  other  times  of  the  year. 
Yet  in  these  a8ylums  maize  is  not  an  article  of  diet. 

Complications, — There  are  certain  constant  accompaniments  of  pellagra 
in  every  country :  extreme  poverty,  insufficient  food  stufif  for  constant  labour, 
and  a  general  neglect  of  aH  hygienic  laws.  But,  in  addition,  there  are 
several  varying  factors  which  weigh  down  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  In 
Europe  the  pellagrous  adults  are  often  addicted  to  alcohol,  and  are  also 
victims  of  uncured  syphilis  and  malaria,  after  which  the  tubercle  bacillus 
finds  them  an  easy  prey.  In  Egypt  alcohol  is  not  a  vice  of  the  peasants, 
but  syphilis  and  malaria  may  both  occur,  and  an  almost  constant  accom- 
paniment  of  pellagra  is  ankylostomiasi8,  sonietinies  joined  by  bilharziosis ; 
other  entozoa  and  favus  of  the  head  may  also  be  present,  the  patient 
succumbing  eventually  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Morhid  Anato7ny. — At  an  autopsy  there  will  at  once  be  seen  great 
emaciation  and  cachexia,  generally  with  marked  amemia.  There  may  be 
definite  exfoliating  patches  on  the  parts  of  the  body  expo8ed  to  the  sun 
during  life,  or  there  may  be  only  a  little  roughness  on  those  parts,  but  the 
skin  there,  if  carefully  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  atrophied,  and  there  is  a 
general  diminution  of  subcutaneous  fat.  Micro8Copically  there  is  sclerosis  of 
the  blood-vessels,  papillae,  and  corium,  as  well  as  atrophy  of  the  hornv  laver. 

The   muscles,   heart,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  share  in  the  general 
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atrophy,  but  the  distribution  of  pigment  described  by  some  authors  must, 
I  think,  be  due  to  coucurrent  malaria. 

The  lungs  sometimes  8how  tubercular  lesions.  The  stomach  reveals  no 
lesion  to  the  eye,  but  the  walls  of  the  intestines  are  thinner  than  usual, 
and  8how  a  slight  shedding  of  the  superticial  lajers  of  the  epithelium,  with 
atrophjr  of  the  muscular  tissue.  There  is  no  ulceration  of  the  intestines. 
Many  naked-eye  lesions  have  been  reported  by  various  observers  as  occurring 
in  the  brain,  but  the  only  constant  one  is  atrophy  of  the  cortex  of  the 
convolutions,  e8pecially  the  frontal. 

The  spinai  cord  shows  no  decided  change  until  it  is  prepared  and  care- 
fully  examined.  Tuczek  in  1893  found  in  eight  autopsies  in  Italy  that  ali 
of  them  8howed  8ymmetrical  sclerosis  of  the  colunins  of  GolL  In  six  cases 
there  wa8  also  lateral  sclerosis  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  in  one  čase  he  found 
cervical  anterior  sclerosis.  Later  observers,  while  confirming  the  posterior 
sclerosis,  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  perhaps  of  root  origin,  and  that  the 
increase  of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  posterior  columns  is  secondary  to 
degeneration  of  the  roots,  for  in  some  cases  the  sclerosis  can  be  seen  to  be 
liniited  to  the  degenerate  root  area.  About  half  the  cases  lately  examined 
show  a  parenchvmatous  neuritis,  or  a  chronic  interstitial  neuritis  of  the  pos- 
terior roots.  These  results  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  clinical  symp- 
toms,  and  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  with  the  appearances  of  tabes  dorsalis. 

Diagnosis. — A  typical  čase  presents  no  difficulty,  because  it  is  the  only 
known  disease  causing  dermatitLs  on  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  a  denuded 
tongue,  sleeplessness,  altered  knee-jerk,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the 
dorsal  region.  The  disease  occurs  in  peasants  and  beggars  who  live  chiefly 
on  maize.  Icthyosis  is  the  only  skin  disease  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
pellagra. 

Prognosis, — Early  cases  can  be  cured  by  giving  a  generous  diet  and 
excluding  niaize.  Dangerous  symptoms  are  ol^tinate  diarrhcea  and  insomnia, 
total  loss  of  knee-jerks,  increasing  emaciation,  suicidal  melancholia  or 
dementia,  and  the  concurrence  of  tubercle. 

Prophylaxi8, — Improve  the  miserable  condition  of  pellagrous  peasants, 
and  teach  them  the  difierence  between  good  and  bad  food.  Sound  maize 
flour,  damped  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  77'  to  86^  F.,  will  remain  sweet 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  diseased  flour  will  give  off  a  dis- 
agreeable  odour  in  less  than  eight  hours.  The  Government  should  inspect 
ali  markets  and  prevent  the  import  of  sea-damaged  maize.  Italy  since  1890 
has  provided  some  of  the  i>ellagrous  districts  with  improved  nieans  for  drying, 
storing,  and  baking  maize,  besides  retreats  for  the  čare  of  patients. 

'Treatment. — Fresh  air,  rest,  ablutions,  and  a  liberal  diet  are  the  first 
essentials.  Even  sound  maize  should  be  excluded  from  the  diet  for  fear  of 
uncon8ciously  adding  to  the  poison.  If  iron  or  quinine  are  not  specially 
called  for  by  anieniia  or  malaria,  8tr}'chnia  and  arsenic  will  be  found  the 
l>e8t  tonics.  Bat  h  s  and  zine  ointment  will  help  the  skin  eruptions  to  dis- 
appear.  Insomnia  mav  recjuire  opium  or  bromides,  and  the  diarrhcea  will 
tax  everv  efiurt  of  food  and  druga  Since  1889  attempts  have  been  made 
to  find  an  antit()xic  serum  by  Habes  and  others. 

LITERATURK. -RefereiKos  fn.iii  1866  to  1899  mav  he  found  in  Scheube'8  Die  Krank- 
hciti-n  der  IVarmeii  Liivder,  2n(l  «1.  1900.- Recent  reterences  are:  A0O8TINI.  ManuaU  di 
F^irhiatria,  'liA  i*d.  1900,  y.  ISO. — Babes,  v.  et  Sion,  v.  *' Lesions  nerveiiscs  dana  la 
INfUa^e,' 7**'Mm«7i*V  inulicnh',  Xov.  1899. — LUtn.  **I)ie  Pellagra,"  third  section  of  vol.  xxiv. 
oH^othnsii^i-Vii  Sp^cinf  rfffhnfoffifntid  Thcrapcutics.  Vienna,  1901. — Manh'ATII)K,  E.  "Beitrage 
zum  Studiuiu  dtT  atiolo^ir  der  Pfllagra,"  Jioumainr  mtdicnh\  I7th  Aiig.  1900. — Rossi.  Annali 
di  Frrniafnii,  1900.  — Sanhuith,  F.  M.  "  Pelhigra  in  Egvpt,"  Brit.  Jour.  DfrmatoL  vol.  x. 
— Idnn.  '•Tlin**'  Katal  Oisi-s  of  IN-llagra.  \vith  Kxamination  of  tlu*  Spinai  Cord«*,'* /oMnid^ 
o/  Pathohrtjij  and  liacteriohnjit,  Aiitiunn  1901. 
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Intboductort. — Siructural  Anatoim/  of  tke  Pelvic  Floor 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  female  pelvic  floor  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  coustructed  as  to  open  during  parturition  to  admit  of 
the  passage  through  it  of  the  foetus.  While  it  has  to  allow  occasional 
opening  for  this  purpose,  the  pelvic  floor  has  also  to  support  the  abdominal 
viscera  and  resist  the  intra-abdominal  pressure  throughout  life.  The 
arrangements  which  make  parturition  possible  introduce  into  the  structure 
of  the  pelvic  floor  cert£un  inherent  weaknesses,  which  under  certain  circum- 
stances  are  the  prime  causes  of  the  pathological  conditions  discussed  in  the 
following  pages : — 

The  female  pelvic  floor  may  be  considered  as  eonsisting  of  two  portions  :  the  one 
vhich  is  the  more  movable  being  supported  by  the  other,  which  is  tlie  more  tirmly 
fixed  to  the  bony  struetures.     The  movable  portion,  which  is  tlie  inner  and  anterior 

Eortion  of  the  pelvic  floor,  is  connected  with  the  outer  and  posterior  fi.xed  struetures 
y  a  ring  of  loose  connective  tissue  which  runs  round  tlie  pelvis.  To  speak  more 
deflnitely,  the  movable  portion  consists  of  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  and  the 
anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  vagina.  The  uterus,  the  broad  ligaments,  and 
the  ovaries  and  tubes,  rest  upon  these  mobile  struetures,  and  move  with  them. 
The  loose  tissue  by  which  these  organs  are  connected  with  the  more  tixecl  portions 
of  the  pelvic  floor  extends  behind  the  pul)es,  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator 
intemus  and  the  upper  part  of  the  levator  ani,  being  continued  l3etween  the 
piosterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  the  anterior. wall  of  the  rectum.  The  use  of  this 
ring  of  loose  tissue  is  not  onlv  to  render  jmrturition  possible,  but  to  allow  of  the 
movements  of  the  bladder  anci  rectum,  which  occur  during  the  tilling  and  emptying 
of  these  organs.  In  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  form  of 
hernia  (sacro-pubic  hernia),  the  whole  of  the  movable  ]X)rtion  of  the  pelvic  floor 
descends,  together  with  the  uterus  and  appendages.  Coils  of  intestine  descend  in 
turn  and  occupy  a  sac  formed  by  the  organs  mentioned,  lined  by  peritoneum,  and 
having  for  outer  covering  the  inverted  "vvalls  of  the  vagina. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  pelvic  floor,  it  is  neces.sary  to 
consider  a  sagittal  mesial  section  of  the  i>elvis.  In  Fi^.  1  such  a  section  is  flgured, 
the  straight  lines  which  are  intro<luceil  showing  the  direction  in  which  the  intra- 
abdominal  pressure  acts  upon  the  various  portions  of  the  pelvic  floor.  Considera- 
tion  of  such  a  section  shows  that  the  vagina  is  a  transverse  slit  in  the  pelvic  floor, 
and  divides  it  into  two  portions — an  anterior  or  pubic  and  a  i)osterior  or  sacral 
portion.  The  anterior  portion  is  compose<i  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  with  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagma  ;  the  posterior  i)ortion  oonsists  of  the  posterior  vaginal 
wall,  with  the  rectum,  and  ali  the  muscular  and  connective  tissue  attacheil  to  the 
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Gacrum  and  cocc'yx,  including,  of  courae,  tlie  perineum.     Fig.  2  shows  th«  appear' 
ance  of  tlie  sacral  BCginent  in  ineaial  st^ttal  section  as  figured  by  Htirt. 

It  is  thus  seen  tliat  the  division  of  tJie  pelvic  floor  into  movable  and  fixed 
portions,  nearly,  thoiigh  not  entirely, 
coinci<Ies  with  tho  division  into  pubic 
fuui  sacral  segiiients.  For  the  pos- 
t«rior  vaginal  wall  forma  a  part  of 
the  movable  portion  of  the  pelvic 
tloor,  with  tlie  anterior  vaginal  wall, 
bladder,  and  urethra ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
uacral  Begment,  toeether  with  the 
rectuiD,  perineal  Ikm.v,  and  inuscular 
structures  attached  to  the  sacrum  and 


^Eer 


A'hen  the  uterus  contracte  duriiig 
parturition  it  draws  upward  ali  those 
parta  of  the  movable  portion  of  the 
pelvic  floor  which  are  free  to  rise, 
naniely,  the  bladder  and  the  anterior 
vaginal  ivall.  The  posterior  vaginal 
watl  is  pulled  upward  certainlv,  but 
it  is  also  pushed  downward  and 
atretched  by  the  advancing  fretal 
head,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
sacral  segment  of  the  pelvic  Hoor. 
ThuH  the  Hoor  opens  like  a  pair  of 
folding  doora,  one  of  which  is  pulled 
whil«  the  other  is  pushed  open.  The 
pubic  segment  is  pulled  up,  the  sacral  f,n. 
segment  is  pushed  (iown,  the  vaginal 
cleft  being  altered  froni  a  mere  pot«n- 
tial  slit  into  a  tube  four  inches  vvide. 
Tliia  mechanism  is  well  seen  by  placing  a  patient 


the  genup<!ctoral  posture  and 


allowing  air  to  enter  the  vaginn.     The  pubic  segment  of  the  pelvic  floor  then  falli 


awayfromthemoreHxe(l  sacral  segment,  the 
vagina  reinaining  widely  pouclied,  as  long 
as  the  pelvic  floor  is  relieved  of  intra- 
abdominal  pressure  bj;  the  maintenance  of 
the  genupectoral  position.  A  etudy  of  the 
lines  of  pressure  drawn  in  Fig.  1,  Nhovii 
that  the  normal  nction  of  intra-a1)dominal 
l»resHure  is  to  pusli  the  movable  portion  of 
the  pelvic  floor  againut  the  flxed  portion, 
and  so  long  as  the  relati\'e  ]x>sitions  of  the 
two  are  maintained.  and  intra'al>dominal 
prntsure  is  liajanced  l)V  the  resistance  of 
the  Kxed  poi-tiun  of  tiie  pelvic  tloor,  no 
displacement  occurs,  in  spite  of  the  exist- 
ctice  of  the  vaginal  slit  and  the  ring  of 
hiose  tisHue  surronnding  the  movable  posi- 
tion. The  balance  of  forces  is,  however, 
lialile  to  disturlmnce,  with  varied  jwitho- 
logical  ccinditionn  as  resnlts.  1'arturition 
is  the  chief  source  of  injury  t«  the  i)elvic 
floor.  It  Ktretche.H  and  renders  stili  more 
lax  the  above-nientioned  ring  of  loose 
tissnc  ;  it  enlarges  and  Hoftens  the  ^'aginal 
walls :  it  fr(>(|uentlv  cau.ses  tearing  of  the 
liiwer  niar^in  of  the  fixp<l  jMirtion  of  the 
l>elvic  floor,  naniely,  the  penneum  :  and  it 
occaHionally  i>ro<luces  lacerations  of  the 
levatoreK  aui,  and  other  Htructures  in  the 
siictul  segment,  For  Hart'B  original 
if  the  feniale  pelvic  Iloor,  upon  «hich  n 


liB.se<i,  the   reader  is  referred  to  Hart's   Strtirtuivl 


dfscription  <it'  tlii- 
subsequent  de^ 
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Atiatonn/  o/  tke  Femah  Pelvic  Floor  (Edin.  1881),  and   to  Hart  and  Barbour 
Manual  of  Gj/ncBCfdogry. 

It  is  convenient,  m  considering  the  lesions  of  the  pelvic  floor,  to  begin  with 
those  in  which  the  fixed  segment  is  involved,  namely :  1.  Undue  descent  of  i  the 
whole  pelvic  floor ;  2.  Lacerations  of  the  perineum  ;  and  3.  Rectocele. 

The  conditions  in  which  both  the  movable  and  the  flxed  portions  are  at  fault 
will  next  be  discussed,  name1y,  sacro-pubic  hernia,  or  prolapsus  uteri  and  cjstocele. 
Finally,  those  lesions  of  the  movable  portion  known  as  anterior  and  posterior 
vaginal  enterocele  must  be  descri1)ed. 

Lesions  in  which  the  Fixed  Pobtion  is  Involved 

1.  Undue  Descent  of  the  Pelvic  Floor, — By  the  "  pelvic  floor  projection  '* 
we  understand  the  distance  which  the  structures  in  the  perineal  region 
bulge  or  extend  beyond  a  straight  line  drawn  between  the  tip  of  the  coccyx 
and  the  lower  margin  of  the  pubic  sjmphjsis,  or,  in  other  words,  l)eyond  the 
plane  of  the  outlet  of  the  bony  pelvis.  In  normal  women  the  average 
l)rojection  of  the  pelvic  floor  has  been  estimated  by  Foster  at  2*5  cm.,  the 
measurement  being  taken  with  the  jmtient  lying  down.  It  is  inereased  in 
the  erect  and  diminished  in  the  genu-pectoral  posture.  The  projection  is 
inereased  during  pregnancy,  and  is  greater  in  parous  than  in  uulli|>arous 
women,  as  is  to  be  expected  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  stretching  and 
depression  to  which  the  sacral  segment  is  exposed  during  parturition.  In 
the  absence  of  a  special  instrument,  the  bulge  of  the  pelvic  floor  can  be 
estimated  clinically  by  measuring  with  a  tape  measure  the  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  pubic  symphysis.  This 
averages  about  four  inches,  or,  on  straining,  four  inches  and  a  half.  Some 
l>arou8  women,  who  complain  of  pain  in  the  back  and  hips,  with  dragging 
sensations  in  the  pelvis,  and  other  forms  of  discomfort,  are  tound  on 
examinatioii  to  present  no  physical  signs  beyond  an  undue  bulging  or 
descent  of  the  perineal  structures.  Upon  measurement  the  distance  from 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  symphysi8  may  be  found  to  be  8ix  inches,  or 
even  more.  This  incompetence  of  the  pelvic  floor  is  due  in  part  to  a 
general  want  of  tone  in  the  muscular  structures,  in  which  atrophic  changes 
can  sometimes  be  detected.  Injuries  to  the  levatores  ani  received  during 
parturition  are  held  by  some  to  be  of  prime  importance  in  the  causation  of 
the  condition.  Attempts  at  operative  treatment  are  hardly  justified  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  A  perineal  pad,  supported  l)y  a  bel  t  fitting 
the  hips  like  a  hernia  truss,  generally  relieves  the  symptom8.  Creneral 
treatment  should  be  directed  toward8  improving  the  muscular  tone  by 
special  exercises,  by  hygiene,  and  by  internal  medicatiou. 

2.  Perineal  Tears. — For  a  description  of  the  nature  and  causation  of 

injuries  to  the  perineum  during  labour,  and  of  the  measures  demanded  for 

their  immediate  repair,   the   reader  is  referred  to   the   article,  "Labour, 

Injuries,"  in  vol.  vi.     If  lacerations  of  the  perineum  are  not  repaired  by 

stitching  within  a  few  hours  of  their  infliction,  the  toni  surfaces  do  not 

become  reunited,  but  are  gradually  covered  with  epithelium  l)y  a  process  of 

extension  from  their  margins.     There  is  some  subsequent  contraction  of  the 

cicatricial   surfaces;   this,  however,  does  not   by  any  means  restore   the 

lumen  of  the  vaginal  orifice  to  its  original  size.     It  is  nece8sary  to  consider 

both  complete  tears  of  the  i)erineum — those  which  divide  the  sphincter  ani, 

and  those  which  leave  that  muscle  intact  \vhile,  more  or  less  dividing  the 

other  structures  which  form  the  perineal  bodv. 

The  anatomical  result  of  a  complete  tear  of  the  perineum  is  to  unite  the  lower 
parts  of  the  vagina  and  the  rectum  into  a  single  tube,  which  corresponds  with  the 
cloaca  of  some  lower  animals.  This  traumatic  "cloaca  "  is  lined  by  rectal  mucosa 
posteriorly,  and  by  vaginal  mucosa  anteriorly,  while  at  each  side  a  triangular  area, 
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with  its  apex  pointing  upwar(l,  is  lined  by  the  scar  tissue  covering  the  raw  surfaces 
produced  Dy  tne  tear.  Uniting  the  apices  of  these  scar  areas,  the  lower  margin  of 
the  untorn  portion  of  the  recto-vaginal  septura  extends  across  the  cavity,  a  narrow 
bridge  of  scar  tissue  dividing  the  rectal  f rum  the  vaginal  mucosa.  The  contraction 
of  the  sphincter  ani  draws  apart  its  tom  ends,  so  that  the  position  of  these  is 
iiiarked  Dy  a  depression  on  each  side  within  the  triangular  area  of  scar  tissue. 

The  most  importaiit  phvsiological  result  of  such  a  tear  is  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  to  i*etain  duid  neces.  Whenever  the  motions  are  unformed  they  e&cape, 
in  spite  of  aH  voluntary  efibrts  at  retention,  through  the  cloacal  aperture.  Tnis 
causes  the  patient  to  favour  a  habit  of  coustipatioii,  which  impairs  her  general 
health  and  makes  her  life  miserable. 

Other  results  of  perineal  tears  are  due  to  the  impairment  of  the  sacral  segment 
of  the  pelvic  floor  as  a  supporting  structure  for  the  pubic  segment  Though  most 
markea  in  complete  tears  these  results  are  shared  by  injuries,  which,  though  they 
do  not  in  vol  ve  the  sphincter,  vet  divide  more  or  l^ss  completely  the  muscular  and 
connective  tissues  lorming  the  perineal  body,  or  lower  margin  of  the  sacral 
segment.  When  combined  with  other  causes  of  prolapsus  uteri,  cystocele,  and 
rectocele,  perineal  tears  assist  in  the  production  of  these  conditions.  The^  are 
present  in  most  cases  in  which  these  lesions  exist,  but  they  are  also  to  be  round 
in  many  women  who  ha  ve  no  other  sign  or  symptom  of  defect  in  the  pelvic  iloor, 
and  alone  they  are  quite  insufficient  to  produce  sucli.  Ali  tears  which  in  vol  ve 
more  than  skin  and  mucous  membrane  should,  however,  be  rejmired.  For  tliou^h 
in  young  women  there  may  be  no  appearance  of  secondary  results,  yet  as  life 
advances,  and  other  factors  come  in  to  play,  serious  changes  mav  occur,  which  a 
simple  and  timely  perineal  repair  would  na  ve  prevented  completeiy. 

Operations  for  the  repair  of  |)erineal  tears,  wliich  have  not  l.)eeu  sutured 
inimediatelj  after  lalx)ur,  should  1)6  deferred  iintil  the  tom  surfaces  are 
completely  healed  autl  the  cicatrices  have  l>ecome  firm  and  free  from 
exees8ive  vascularitj.  This,  as  a  rule,  require8  from  two  to  three  months. 
Time  shoultl  also  be  allowed  in  order  for  the  patient  to  be  up  and  about 
long  enough  to  secure  a  good  state  of  general  health.  Tliis  is  necessary  in 
order  that  healing  of  the  operation  wound  may  be  favoured,  and  that  the 
l>atient  may  well  bear  continement  to  bed  during  the  period  of  union.  The 
operation  should  be  done  soon  after  the  end  of  a  menstrual  period  (if 
menstruation  has  returned),  in  order  to  allovv  as  much  tirne  as  possible  for 
healing  before  the  menstrual  discharge  reapjiears.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  on  light  plahi  food  for  a  week  Ijefore  operation,  and  should  take 
aperients  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  at  least  one  loose  stool  daily.  A 
small  dose  of  cascara  sagrada  (say  Tll^x.)  thrice  daily  with  a  mild  saline  on 
waking  each  morning  is  generallv  etticacious.  An  enema  should  be  given 
t\vo  or  three  hours  b^^fore  operation,  and  should  l)e  rei)eated  until  the  rec- 
tum  is  p*rfectly  empty  and  clean.  If  there  is  any  leucorrhoeal  discharge 
vaginal  douching  with  verv  mild  astringents  and  antiseptics  sliould  be 
practised  for  a  fe\v  days  previou8ly. 

The  patient,  \vhen  ana-sthetised,  should  be  i)laced  upon  a  table  in  the 
lithotoray  posture,  a  good  light  lieing  secured.  The  legs  should  be  supported 
l>y  a  Clover's  crutch  unlcss  ample  assistance  is  available.  The  object  of  the 
optTution  is  to  restore  union  betweeii  those  structures  which  were  in  con- 
tinuitv  l)elbre  tlu»  lact^ration  occurred,  but  which  have  become  covered  with 

ftr 

a  layi*r  of  cicatricial  epiderniis.  If  the  tear  is  incoinplete  and  the  anus 
witli  its  sphincter  is  intact,  onlv  one  oritice,  the  vaginal,  has  to  l)e  restored 
to  it8  nrdinarv  diniensions.  JUit  it  is  uecessary  also  to  reconstruct  the 
triangular  niass  of  tissue  kno\vn  as  the  ])erineal  bodv,  and  to  do  this  it  is 
nefessiiry  to  unite  l)et\veen  the  vagina  and  the  rectum  lateral  areas  of  tissue 
abuut  l.l  inches  \vide  at  the  skin  surfjice,  triangular  in  shape,  their  apices 
extt*uding  fullv  li  inches  up\vard  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum.  If  the  tedv 
extends  u\U>  the  rectum  it  is  further  n(jccssary  to  restore  the  intt»grity  of 
the  aual  oritice,  and  ahove  aH,  to  secure  accurate  coaptation  and  sound 
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unioD  betAveen  tlie  di\iiled  ends  of  blie  ephuicter  ani.  Tliere  are  numtnjii-i 
\rays  of  attainiDg  tlie  abore  objects,  and  it  ahnuld  be  meutloned  tliat  it  used 
to  be  UBual  and  is  stili  preferred  by  eome  operators,  to  ra\v  tbe  aurraces  to 
be  uiiittid  bj  paring  off  and  cutting  awaj'  the  eoar  tissue,  We  describe, 
however,  onlj  oue  waj-  of  dealiiig  vdth  perinenl  tears,  a  tvpB  of  tbose 
operationa  in  which  no  tissue  is  removed.  The  operatioiis  for  incompletc 
and  for  complete  lacerations  demand  separate  deHcription. 

In  opemting  for  incomplete  teara  a  horsf-sliofi  or  letter  U-shaiwd 
incision  is  made  round  the  hinder  end  uf  tbe  vaginal  orifice  following  tbe  line 
where  tbe  skin  joins  tbe  scar  llasue  (Fig.  3).  Tlie 
ends  of  tlie  iucision  run  forward  a  llttU'  farther 
than  tbe  scar  tisaue  estends,  aod  it  muat  be  remem- 
liered  tbat  tbeae  antcrior  ends  of  tbe  incision  mark 
wbat  will  be  tbe  posterior  margin  of  tbe  vaginal 
orifice  wlien  autured.  In  a  young  woman  likely  to 
bear  more  children  tbe  incision  must  not  be  cariied 
so  far  forvvard  aa  is  perniisaible  in  a  ^voiuan  more 
advanced  in  life,  in  whoni  the  vagina  may  be 
almost  cloaed  witb  impunit)-,  and  in  \vbom  as  a 
rule  tbere  is  more  need  to  form  a  slrong  jverineal 
body.  Tbe  incision  is  deepened  by  suips  witb  tbe 
Bciasors  which  free  tbe  scar  tissue  and  adjacent 
vaginal  mucosa  from  the  subjacent  tissues.  The 
tiap  of  tissue  raised  and  turned  forward  shoiild  be 
even  in  thickneee,  and  great  čare  sho\ild  be  taken 
not  to  perforate  it  with  tbe  scissors.  The  wouud 
wtll  ultimately  be  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  aud  a 
half  deep  in  the  centre  (according  to  tbe  estent  of 
^'ini™iipi'te'"'™rim»L"t«r  ^  the  tear),  decrcasing  in  depth  at  the  sides  as  it  nears 
""^  f,"™' " '^ '""^  "^"^ '*'  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  '''^  incision.  Bleeding  is  cbecked  by 
pressure,  or  by  a  stream  of  water  at  118°  F.  alIowed 
to  run  over  the  wound  from  a  douche  can.  If  nece88ary  bleeding  points 
may  be  tied  with  catgut,  as  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the  formation  of  blood- 
clotB  within  the  wound  after  it  bas  beeu  cloaed.  When  bleeding  bas  been 
cbecked  tbe  freed  layer  of  superficial  tissue  is  turned  forward  into  the  vagina, 
80  tbat  the  wound,  instead  of  being  U-sbaped,  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  letter 
V  witb  another  inverted  over  it  A-  Tbe  sides  of  the  V  unit*;d  in  tbe 
middle  line  form  the  new  perineal  body.  Tbe  sides  of  the  inverted  A  brougbt 
togetber  in  the  middle  line  merely  add  to  the  bidk  of  the  new  iM-rineum. 
As  above  mentioned  many  operators  cut  away  tbis  tissue. 

It  is  usual  to  close  the  wound  with  a  aeries  of  interrupted  sutures  of 
silkworm  gut.  These  are  introdueed  with  a  well-curved  needle  so  as  to 
take  a  firm  grip  of  the  lateral  aspecta  of  tlie  wound,  and  they  are  carried 
well  to  its  bottom  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  poaaible,  the  formation  of 
pockets  where  blood-clot  may  accumulate.  Such  Htitches  are  removeJ  on 
tbe  lenth  or  twelftb  day,  and  answer  their  purpiise  fairly  well.  Mttny 
operators  prefer  to  ase  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  catgut  bardened  with 
chromic  acid  so  as  to  resist  absorption  for  about  tbree  weeks.  Tlie  deeper 
portionH  of  tbe  wouiid  are  elosed  by  stitcbea  whicli  ar<>  buried  as  the  more 
superiicial  ones  are  inserteil.  The  whole  of  tbe  catgut  is  ultimately 
ftbsorljed,  aud  no  removal  of  suturea  is  needed.  Tbis  method  couipletely 
avoids  the  puckering  or  pocket  formation  vilmh  in  incvitable  uben  it  is 
attempted  to  uuite  two  tiat  surfaces  by  a  single  row  of  sutiires.     It  is 
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carried  out  aa  follows : — The  middk'  of  the  edgn  of  the  flap  to  be  turued 
forward  iuto  the  vagina  is  selzed  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  pulled  upward 
and  furwanl.  A  piece  of  "  chroiiiic  acid  "  catgut  about  a  yard  luDg  ia  paased 
bv  lueaDS  of  a  fullv  curveJ  iiwdle  (Xagedorn  s  or  Martin'B,  with  the  appro- 
priate  needlc  holder)  into  the  flap  of  tiaeue  juat  below  the  tip  of  the  forcepe. 
It  is  tied  in  this  poBition,  and  the  hvoHe  end,  being  left  a1xiut  6  incbes 
long,  ia  now  used  for  holdiug  iip  the  flap  inetead  of  the  forcfps.  The  deep 
layer  of  suturea  is  now  inserted  from  before  hackwardB,  tlie  Itottom  of  the 
wound  being  cloaed  until  ite  hinder  end  is  reached,  and  čare  lieing  takeii 
ttiat  each  stitch  takes  a  firm  grip  of  the  tissuea,  but  does  not  penetrate 
either  rectum  or  vagina.  The  next  layer  of  eutures  is  inserted  froni  l>ebind 
forward8,  the  first  layer  lieing  buried  and  the  wouiid  rendered  i^uite  uarrovv 
and  »liallow.  When  the  anterior  or  vaginal  limit  of  the  woimd  ia  reached 
the  operator  again  turns  backward  and  insertB  the  third  or  auperticial  layer 
of  Btitches.  which  fiually  closes  the  woiind  from  betbiv  backwards.  Some 
(iperators  do  not  pasa  these  stitcbes  tbroiigb  the  skin,  but  bring  them  out 
juat  uuder  it ;  the  majority,  bowever,  include  the  akin  and  draw  ite  edgea 
ueatly  togfther,  so  that  the  closed  incision  forma  a  aingle  line  from  the 
vagina  towards  the  anua  No  dresaing  is  necessarj,  indeed,  the  wound 
keepa  dryer  and  cleaner  if  iione  is  used.  The  knees  should  be  tied  together 
for  a  few  days.  The  catheter  may  Ije  needed  for  a  day  or  t\vo,  though  thia 
is  by  no  lueans  the  rule.  It  IB  said  that  if  the  akin  be  not  stitched  reten- 
tiou  of  urine  ia  leaa  bkely  to  occur  than  otherwise.  The  bowels  shonld  be 
moved  by  aperient,  enema,  or  Ijoth,  on  the  third  day,  and  reg»ilarly  every 
ilay  tbereaftt^r.  The  wound  must  be  kept  acrupulou8ly  clean,  but  vaginal 
doucbing  ia  not  desirahle  unlesa  there  ia  leucorrhteal  diBcharge.  (TbiH 
shiiuld  not  be  the  čase,  as  leucorrlirea  should  \<e  eured  before  the  opemtioii 
is  atteniptfd),  Stitches  which  eannot  be  absorbcd 
l>y  the  tissues  should  l>e  removed  on  the  tentb  or 
twelfth  day,  The  pitient  maj  ait  up  at  the  end 
of  t\vo  \veeka,  but  should  not  riae  till  the  end  of 
three  weeka  unlesa  the  operation  is  vcrj-  alight. 

Operativn/or  cotiiplefc  Riipiare. — The  operation 
lor  the  rejMiir  of  tears  exteuding  into  the  rectuiu 
dillers  soinewhat  from  tluitahove  descrihed.  The 
ineiaiou  is  H-aba|>ed  instead  of  U-^thai^ed.  The 
transverae  part  of  the  ineiaion  (the  cross-line  of 
the  H)  rinis  along  the  edge  of  the  rec to- vaginal 
Hi'ptuni  iuitil  ihe  skin  is  reaclied  on  either  aide. 
The  inciMion  is  then  earried  fonvard  on  each  side 
ot"  the  vajjiua  juat  as  in  operating  for  incouipletc 
teiir.  Then  it  ia  carried  backvvard  on  each  side 
of  the  uniiM  (rto  i-onipleting  the  upright  linea  of 
lite  H),  !*o  iw  to  fully  expose  the  torn  and  retracted 
ends  of  the  sphincter  ani.  The  recto-vaginal 
septuni  niu.st  lie  ajilit  forsoiue  distance,  say  three- 
UniirterM  of  >m  ineli,  so  as  In  separate  the  vaginal 
and  rtrctiil  Halla  well  above  the  level  to  which  t 
thev  were  torn.  The  for\vard  and  lMiekward  ]ior-  ^"^^ 
iiuun  of  the  inciainn  must  Ije  deepened  accordiugly 
liy  suijis  \villi  the  scisatira  until  good  flaps  of 
tissue,  fret;d  from  the  uideš  of  the  "uloaca,"  can  (H"n'™BiU 
It  tiirned  fiir\vard  and  liackward  re8pectively. 
In  suturiii":  the  iiitegrity  of  the  nnal  canal  is  first  reatored. 
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done  by  interrupted  sutures  of  catgut.  The  first  suture  is  passed  at  the 
point  of  the  tear  which  is  highest  up  in  the  rectuni,  being  iiiserted  from  the 
rectum  into  the  wound  on  one  side  and  from  the  wound  back  into  the 
rectum  on  the  other  side,  so  that  when  the  suture  is  tightened  and  tied  the 
knot  lies  within  the  rectum  and  not  in  the  wound.  It  comes  away  per 
anum  when  the  portion  of  catgut  within  the  tissues  is  absorbed.  The  next 
stitch  is  passed  in  the  same  way  nearer  the  surface,  and  so  on  until  the  anai 
canal  is  once  more  complete,  its  front  half  being  formed  by  the  flaps  of 
tissue  separated  from  the  sides  of  the  cloaca  by  the  backward  portions  of 
the  incision.  A  finger  introduced  into  the  new  anus  enters  it  quite  easily, 
for  as  yet  the  ends  of  the  sphincter  have  not  been  fimiiy  drawn  together. 
This  should  next  be  done,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  use  one  or  two 
stitches  of  silkworm  gut  passed  so  as  to  take  a  solid  grip  of  the  tissues  at 
the  hinder  ends  of  the  backward  limbs  of  the  incision.  These  should  be 
tightened  until  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  is  fimily  gripped  on  gently  pass- 
ing  it  into  the  anus.  The  sphincter  has  shortened  while  thrown  out  of  use ; 
it  lengthens  again  after  its  function  is  restored,  and  if  the  anus  is  not  made 
apparently  too  tight  at  the  operation,  it  will  be  found  to  be  too  loose  after  heal- 
ing  has  occurred.  The  wound  is  now  the  same  in  shape  and  nature  as  that 
made  in  operating  for  incomplete  tear,  and  may  be  closed  either  by  interrupted 
sutures  or  by  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  acid  catgut  as  above  described. 
In  addition  to  the  after-treatment  necessary  when  the  tear  is  incomplete,  the 
operation  for  complete  rupture  must  be  followed  by  special  attention  to  the 
rectum.  It  is  no  longer  customary  to  keep  the  bowel  at  rest  for  several  days. 
To  give  the  best  chance  of  perfect  healing  the  rectum  should  be  washed  out 
every  day  for  a  week  after  the  operation  with  a  pint  or  more  of  warm  water 
containing  a  little  lysol,  creolin,  or  boracic  acid.  The  enema  syringe  should 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  fluid  should  be  gently  run  into  the 
rectum  and  out  of  it  again  through  a  yard  or  so  of  rubber  tubing  of  the 
diameter  of  the  little  finger.  A  glass  funnel  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the 
tube,  and  the  other  end  is  gently  passed  into  the  anus,  no  nozzle  being 
necessary.  This  washing  of  the  rectum,  combined  with  a  mild  aperient  on 
the  second  evening  after  the  operation,  usually  brings  away  a  considerable 
ainount  of  fsecal  matter  without  any  strain  to  the  newly  repaired  anal  canal 
and  sphincter.  If  the  patient  be  kept  on  fluid  food  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  if  the  bowel  has  been  well  emptied  before  the  operation,  ali  will  be 
welL  If,  however,  from  neglect  of  these  precautions  there  is  solid  matter 
in  the  bowel,  it  nmst  be  carefully  removed  by  enemata  as  occasion  arises, 
a  few  ounces  of  olive  oil  being  injected  before  the  patient  is  allowed  to 
expel  a  solid  motion.  The  controlling  sutures  of  silkworm  gut  should  be 
removed  about  the  twelfth  day.  The  patient  must  be  kept  at  rest  for  three 
weeks.  Aperients  must  be  used  until  the  sphincter  is  completely  and 
firmly  united. 

3.  Rcctocele. — While  the  anterior  rectal  wall  forms  a  part  of  the  fixed 
portion  of  the  pelvic  floor,  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  loosely  attached  to  it 
is  a  part  of  the  movable  portion  of  the  pelvic  floor.  In  displacements  of  tlit^ 
movable  portion  the  vaginal  wall  usually  is  separated  from  the  rectal  wall, 
the  latter  remaining  in  or  near  its  usual  position.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  rectal  wall  becomes  pouched  downward  and  forvvard,  and,  covered  by  the 
posterior  vaginal  wall,  protrudes  at  the  vulva  as  a  swelling  varjdng  in  size 
according  to  the  presence  in  it  or  absence  from  it  of  fa^ces.  Tears  of  the 
perineum,  combined  with  the  pressure  of  fa^cal  accumulations  due  to  a 
eonstipated  habit,  are  the  factors  that  produce  this  condition,  which  is  ea8ily 
distinguished  from  prolapsus  uteri  by  passing  a  finger  into  the  rectum,  when 
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it  is  recogoised  that  a  pouch  of  the  latter  oi^an  occupies  the  8wel]iiiff 

obeerved  at  the  vulva.     In  uncompUcated  rectocile  the  utenu,  bladder,  and 

anterior  vaginal  wall  occupy  almoet  their  nonnal  position.      It  must  be 

remembered  that  prolapsue  uteri  can  occur 

without  rectocele,  aud  as  a  rule  does  so  j  also 

that  rectoc«le  can  occur  without  prolapse, 

aod    that    the    two    coDditions    inay    exist 

t<^ether.     The  uee  of  a  ring  pea8ary  with  a 

diaphragm,  or  a  Hodge  pessarj-  with  trans- 

verse  bars,  together  with  regular  evacuations  , 

of  the  rectum,  will  relieve  the  condition  as  a 

rute.      If   the   periiieum  is   bo  torn   that  t 

peBBary  will  not  stay  in  poaition,  the  tear  may 

be  repfiired  hy  operatioo,  and  a  pesaary  nmy 

theu  be  worn.      But  if  operative  treatment 

is  required  the  cure  ehould  be  radical,  and 

the  pe88ary  ehould  be  unnecessBiy.     In  Bome 

cases  it  is  BufScient  to  tunnel  well  up  between 

the  rectal  and  vaginal  walls  when  operating 

u8 above  described  (see "  Peiiueal  TearB"),and   ciu.  s.-it«cu>«ie.  (H»rtmudBuboui.) 

by  stitching  to  throw  the  vaginal  wall  into 

one  or  two  deep  folds  running  upward  from  the  perineal  body.     In  other 

caBCB  posterior  coIporraphy  should  be  performed,  a  considerable  portion  of 

the  posterior  vaginal  wall  being  removed  bo  as  to  both  Barrow  and  ahorten 

it.     TMb  is  followed  by  perineorraphy.     Othet  cases  are  best  treated  by 

rawiiig  a  triangular  surfoce  on  each  side  of  the  rectooele  and  cloeing  these 

by  folding  each  on  itsell'  ("  Emmetfs  Operation "),     The  bases  of  theae 

triangles  are  continuous  with  the  ends  of  the  wound  by  wbich  the  perineum 

is  Bub8equently  repaired. 

LBSI0N8   IS   WHICH   BOTH   FlXBD  AND  MOVABLK   FOSTUBKS  OP  THE 
PELVIC   FLOOR   ABK   ISVOLVEa 

1.  Prolapsus  Uteri  or  Sacro-PuMc  Hernia. — "Prolapse  of  the  utenis" 
is  "  uot  a  mere  uterine  descent,  but  a  downward  displacemeDt  of  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  along  with  the  entire  displaceable  por- 
tion  of  the  pelvic  floor."  It  ia  thus  a  form  of  hernia  (see  Fig.  3).  The 
movable  portion  of  the  pelvic  floor,  with  the  utenis  and  appendages,  Blides 
dowD  u^jon  the  tiied  portiou,  till  a  sac,  lined  by  peritoneum  and  contedning 
small  intestine,  is  formed. 

Three  Bets  of  causee  combine  to  produce  thiB  condition — 

1.  Laxity  and  want  of  tone  in  the  movable  portion  of  the  pelvic  floor 
and  in  the  ring  of  looae  connect  ve  tiasue  which  unites  it  with  the  fiied 
[lortiou. 

±  Impairment  of  function  of  the  fiied  portiou  as  a  Bupporting  structure 
due  to  injury  or  to  general  laxity. 

3.  AU  circumstances  which  increase  the  intra-abdominal  presBure  which 
has  to  be  resiated  by  the  pelvic  floor. 

Ali  circumstances  which  fall  under  headings  1  and  2  weaken  the  resist- 
ance  of  the  pelvic  floor.  Those  falling  under  heading  3  increase  the 
displacing  force  to  be  resisted,  and  these  latter  are  therefore  the  poeitive 
or  prime  causes  of  prolapse. 

In  a  fcw  cases  congenital  weakaess  of  certain  pelvic  structures  must  be 
recogiiLied  aa  a  predisposin^'  cause,  aH  instances  occur  in  vvhich  yoQng 
VOL.  i.\  17 
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womeD  who  have  never  been  pregnant  gradually  or  suddenl^  derelop 
prolapeus  after  lifting  weighte  or  making  unusual  musoular  efibrts.  In- 
juries  received  during  partohtion  are,  liowever,  by  far  the  conmionefit 
causes  of  leseened  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  pelvic  floor.  Increased 
mtra-abdommal  pressure  is  occa- 
eionalIy  due  to  the  preeence  of 
abdominal  tumours  and  other 
pathological  conditions.  Id 
general,  however,  it  is  lifting 
heavy  objecte  which  increases  the 
strain  put  upon  the  pelvic  struc- 
tures  weakened  by  parturition. 
The  abuse  of  the  corset  is  an 
important  cause  of  iiicreaaed 
in tra -abdominal  pressure — -more 
eBpeciallj  the  eaily  return  to  its 
use  after  parturition.  Two  or 
three  weeks  after  labour,  when 
ali  the  tiaeues  are  soft,  whea  muB- 
cular  tone  is  Iow,  when  the  uterua 
is  large,  the  vaginal  wall8  are  Iax, 
and  the  perineum  is  very  fre- 
quently  tom,  the  patient  puts  on 
her  corsets,  reduciJig  her  waifit 
to  the  same  aize  which  it  occupied 
before  pregnancj  began.  The 
.  reault  is  a  raising  of  intra- 
__j  abdoroinal  pressure  which  is  ofteii 
onui  enough  under  the  circumstances 
"^  to  cause  prolapse.  Another  fruit- 
ful  cauae  of  high  intra-abdominal 
pressure  at  a  Bpecially  unsuitable  tirne  is  the  prolonged  use  of  the  obstetric 
biader.  This  appliance  ia  exciiaable  and  comfortable  for  the  two  or  three 
day8  immediately  follovving  labour,  but  after  these  have  passed  it  is  a 
UBoleBS  and  if  tight  a  dangerous  encumbrance. 

Sufferers  from  prolapse  complain  of  "  down-beariug,"  pain  in  the  back, 
and  pelvic  discomfort,  aud  aiso  of  the  presence  of  a  lump  or  swelling  at  the 
vaginal  oriiice.  The  soreness  and  discharge  caused  by  excoriations  upon 
the  protruding  maas  is  often  the  main  trouble.  There  is  also  difflculty  in 
passing  water.  In  early  cases  tbe  anterior  vaginal  wall  is  found  protruding 
from  the  vuiva,  the  cervix  is  near  the  vaginal  outlet,  the  uterua  is  retro- 
verted  and  large.  The  term  "  prolapse  "  is  by  some  used  for  casea  in  this 
Btage,  the  term  "  procidentia  "  being  reaerved  ibr  more  advanced  cases.  In 
these  the  whole  uterus  encloeed  in  the  iuverted  vaginal  walls  is  outside  the 
vulva  and  hangs  between  the  thighs.  The  uterus  is  large  and  congested, 
the  oervix  gaping  and  hypertrophied,  and  the  vaginal  wallB  are  often 
widely  ulcerated.  If  the  displaced  organs  be  gently  replaced  in  their 
normal  position,  and  the  patient,  Ijing  on  her  side,  be  then  requested  to 
Btrain  down,  the  mechanisra  of  prolapaus  may  be  observed,  the  organa  pass- 
ing through,  in  a  few  moments,  the  phases  which  they  have  8UGGeB8ively 
gone  through  as  the  condition  developed,  occupying,  it  may  be,  months  or 
yeara  in  the  procesa  The  anterior  vaginal  waU  first  appears  at  the  vulva. 
A  finger  placed  In  the  vagina  gives  the  Information  that  as  this  occurs  the 
uterus  descends  and  at  the  same  time  aseumee  a  retroverted  position,  its 


Fio.  0. — ProUpaiu  aitri-    Ttifl  d[iplac«d  ^'  EDovable  portlon 
li-ihsdHl  blick.     o,  PsrHonauni:  i,  bliddcr  nll  i  i 
uunu:  d ,  Bnlsiior  viginil  nll :  r,  nctalmU;/,  p   — 
bod]'  (Cum)  i  g,  pogUrtor  vkrIiuI  nll.    The  bort 
llDH  ihoir  th«  uc  vtakh  ii  occupied  bjr  intcstine. 
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long  axi8  changing  during  descent  and  following  the  axi8  of  the  pelvic 
canaL  The  cervix  next  appears  at  and  emerges  from  the  vulva,  the 
posterior  vaginal  wall  finally  descending  as  the  whole  uterus  leaves  the 
pelvis.  The  urethra,  with  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  bladder,  and  also 
the  ureters,  accompany  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  in  its  descent  (see  Cjsto- 
cele).  The  rectum,  however,  is  separated,  as  a  nile,  from  the  posterior 
vaginal  wall,  and  remains  approKimatelj  in  its  usual  position  (see  Bectocele). 

True  sacro-pubic  hernia  must  be  distinguished  from  hypertrophy  of  the 
cervix  by  examination  with  the  sound.  In  the  latter  condition,  though 
the  cervix  may  appear  at  the  vulva,  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  the 
bladder  remain  in  their  normal  positions. 

Cystocele  may  resemble  prolapse,  but  in  true  cystocele  the  uterus  retains 
its  position,  the  lower  and  hinder  portion  of  the  bladder  protruding  at  the 
vulva  covered  by  the  anterior  vaginal  walL 

In  rectocele  a  finger  peissed  into  the  anus  runs  into  the  pouch  formed  by 
the  anterior  rectal  and  posterior  vaginal  walls,  the  uterus,  bladder,  and 
anterior  vaginal  wall  retaining  their  position. 

The  palliative  treatment  of  prolapsus  uteri  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  use  of  pessaries.  In  many  slight  cases  the  use  of  a  flexible  rubber  ring 
pes8ary,  or  of  a  vulcanite  instrument  of  chosen  size  and  shape,  will  give 
relief.  In  other  cases  a  rubber  bag  fitted  with  a  stopcock  and  inflated 
after  insertion  will  render  the  patient  comfortable.  In  more  serious  cases, 
before  using  a  pes8ary,  excoriations  have  to  be  treated  vdth  lotions  and 
unguents,  uterine  congestion  has  to  be  reduced  by  astringent  hot  douches 
and  rest  in  bed,  and  the  uterus  may  have  to  be  supported  temporarily  by 
packing  the  vagina  with  gauze.  In  certain  cases  repair  of  the  perineum 
may  be  undertaken  simply  in  order  to  enable  the  patient  to  wear  a  pes8ary, 
and  not  as  an  attempt  at  operative  cure  of  the  prolapse.  In  women  in 
advanced  life,  and  when  for  other  reasons  operative  treatment  is  not  desir- 
able,  the  old-fashioned  cup  and  stem  pessary,  supported  by  rubber  tubing 
attached  to  an  abdominal  belt,  may  be  very  usefuL  As  an  alternative, 
when  the  pessary  produces  excoriations  the  vagina  may  be  packed  vdth  tow 
or  gauze  every  few  days,  a  perineal  pad  and  T-bandage  being  wom  in  order 
to  keep  the  packing  in  position. 

The  choice  of  a  line  of  operative  treatment  demands  careful  considera- 
tion  in  each  čase.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  following  conditions 
are  generally  present : — 

1.  Enlarged  congested  uterus. 

2.  Relaxed  ring  of  loose  tissue  between  the  movable  and  the  fixed 
portions  of  the  pelvic  floor,  involving  separation  of  the  rectum  from  the 
vagina,  and  separation  of  the  uterus  and  bladder  from  the  surfaces  generally 
in  relation  with  them. 

3.  Torn  perineum. 

4.  Stretched  and  vveakened  "  fixed  portion,"  with  probable  lacerations  of 
the  levator  ani. 

5.  Relaxed  and  enlarged  vaginal  walls. 

6.  Increased  intra-abdominal  pressure. 

Xo.  1  can  l)e  improved  by  reposition,  amputation  of  cervix,  curetting, 
and  other  local  treatment.  No.  3  can  be  repaired.  No.  5  can  be  improved 
by  anterior  and  posterior  C()lporraphy.  But  No.  2,  No.  4,  and  No.  6  cannot 
be  altered  by  operative  interference. 

Doubtless  curetting,  amputation  of  the  cervix,  narrowing  the  vagina  by 
colporraphy,  and  repairing  the  perineum,  will  practically  cure  in  many  slight 
cases,  but  it  is  clear  that  these  measures  leave  unaltered  the  more  serious 
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factors  in  the  causation  of  prolapse.  We  can  go  no  feurther,  however,  in  the 
correcting  of  structural  alterations  by  operative  interference,  and  the  failure 
of  the  above-mentioned  measures  in  ali  but  slight  cases  has  led  operators  to 
go  bejond  the  pathological  indications,  and  to  trj  to  support  the  movable 
portion  of  the  pelvic  floor  by  any  available  means. 

Thus  we  have  to  consider  a  set  of  operations  which  do  not  attempt  to 
correct  the  causes  of  prolapse,  but  simplj  to  substitute  other  means  of 
support  for  the  natural  ones.  We  may  mention  episioperineorraphy,  in 
which  the  edges  of  the  labia  majora  are  united,  and  elytrorraphy,  in  which 
sutures  more  or  less  completelj  unite  the  vaginal  walls  with  one  another  so 
as  to  prevent  their  reversion.  These  measures  attempt  to  support  the  uterus 
from  below.  Ventro-fixation,  or  the  fastening  of  the  uterus  to  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  above  the  bladder,  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  by  suspend- 
ing  the  movable  portion  of  the  pelvic  floor  from  above.  Two  sets  of  opera- 
tions designed  for  the  cure  of  retro-deviations  of  the  uterus  are  also  employed 
along  with  other  measures  in  operating  for  prolapse.  These  are  vaginal- 
fixation,  in  which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus  is  fixed  to  the  anterior 
vaginal  wall,  the  bladder  being  pushed  up  after  a  preliminarj  colporraphy  ; 
and  those  operations  of  which  Alexander's  is  the  tjpe,  in  which  the  round 
ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  shortened  either  bj  extra-  or  intra-peritoneal 
methods. 

That  none  of  these  measures  is  entirely  satisfactorj  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  some  operators  have  performed  vaginal  hysterectomy,  removing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  vaginal  walls,  together  with  the  uterus,  as  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  This  procedure,  of  course,  leaves  open  the  canal  of  the 
hemia,  which  has  to  be  closed  as  far  as  possible  by  uniting  the  broad  liga- 
ments and  the  remainder  of  the  vaginal  walls.  The  operation  is  sometimes 
justified  in  patients  past  the  menopause  if  completed  by  a  perineal  opera- 
tion almost  closing  the  vaginal  outlet.  It  is,  of  course,  most  suitable  if 
fibro-myomata  are  present  in  the  uterus. 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  a  course  of  action  suitable  for  every  čase.  It 
is,  however,  clear  that  the  lesions  present  should  be  treated  in  the  flrst 
instance.  Thus  curetting,  amputation  of  the  cervix,  and  anterior  colpor- 
raphy  (see  Cystocele)  are  almost  always  indicated.  Perineorraphy  is 
generally  advisable  (see  Perineal  Tears),  and  the  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  posterior  vaginal  wall  is  also  frequently  desirable.  The  operations 
designed  for  the  cure  of  retroversion  are  of  doubtful  value  in  prolapse. 
Some  operators  do  Alexander*s  operation  in  addition  to  the  measures  just 
mentioned,  while  others,  when  removing  part  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall, 
take  the  opportunity  of  pushing  up  the  bladder  and  including  part  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  uterus  in  the  stitches  which  close  the  vaginal  wound. 
The  fundus  of  the  uterus  should  never  be  fastened  into  this  position  for 
fear  of  the  consequences  should  pregnancy  occur  8ubsequently.  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  vaginal  fixation  and  shortening  of  the  round 
ligaments  are  of  less  value  in  prolapsus  than  ventro-fixation.  This  measure, 
though  weak  theoretically,  is  of  practical  utility,  and  is  free  from  evil 
results  should  pregnancy  follow,  provided  only  that  čare  is  taken  to  leave 
the  fundus  free  to  rise.  The  anterior  wall  below  the  fundus  is  the  portion 
of  the  "uterus  that  should  be  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  wouud  in  the 
abdominal  walL  The  operation  can  be  done  conveniently  after  plastic 
operations  on  the  vagina  and  perineum  have  failed,  or  it  may  be  performed 
in  bad  cases  as  soon  as  uterine  congestion  and  vaginal  ulcerations  have 
been  relieved  by  rest  in  bed  and  local  treatment. 

2.  Cystocele. — When  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  descends  with  the  bladder 
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and  uretbra  in  the  first  stage  of  uterine  prolapse  the  tumour  which  appears 
at  the  vulvar  outlet  may  doubtless  be  tenned  a  cjstocele.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  strict  sense  in  which  the  term  is  accepted.  For  true  cjstocelo, 
namely,  a  protrusion  at  the  vulva  of  the  lower  and  hinder  portion  of  the 
bladder  covered  bj  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  has  a  clinical  existence  apart 
from  uterine  prolapse  or  descent  of  the  whole  movable  portion  of  the  pelvio 
floor.  In  short,  prolapse  cannot  occur  without  cystocele  of  a  kind,  but  true 
cystocele  can  occur  without  prolapse.  The  cause  of  the  condition  is  undue 
laxit7  in  the  connections  between  the  bladder  and  the  uterus  and  adjoining 
sutures,  combined  vdth  failure  in  its  supporting  function  of  the  lower 
margin  of  the  sacral  segment,  due  to  tearing  of  the  perineum.  The  diagnosis 
is  made  by  bimanual  examination  and  the  use  of  the  sound  in  the  bladder. 
The  utenis  and  fundus  of  the  bladder  occupy  their  usual  position,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bladder  being  pouched  downward  and  backward.     The  main, 
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Fnj.  7.— Anterior  colporraph}-.    w,  Urethra ;  or,  o«  uteri.    (Skene  Keith.) 

8ymptom  is  difficulty  in  completely  emptying  the  bladder,  with  cystitis  as 
a  8econdary  result,  especially  common  in  the  senile  form.  A  ring  pessary 
with  diaphragm,  or  a  Hodge  pessary  with  transverse  bars,  may  relieve  the 
})atient  of  aU  difficulty.  A  perineorraphy  may  be  nece8sary  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  wear  the  instrument.  If,  however,  any  operative  treat- 
ment  is  adopted,  it  is  advisable  to  perform  an  anterior  colporraphy  which 
will  render  an  instrument  needless.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  the 
operation.  It  must  be  remembered,  whatever  the  method  chosen,  that  the 
anterior  vaginal  wall  is  both  longer  and  wider  than  it  should  be,  and  that  it 
must,  therefore,  be  shortened  as  well  as  narrowed.  A  useful  method  is  that 
of  Currier.  An  area  of  mucous  membrane  is  rawed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  A, 
broad  enough  to  cause  when  c  and  D  are  brought  together  sufficient 
narrowing  of  the  vaginal  walL  In  order  to  give  the  necessary  shortening 
further  areas  are  denuded,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  B.  When  ali  bleeding  has  been 
stopped  by  means  of  pressure  and  hot  water,  with  ligatures  if  nece8sary,  the 
round  surfaces  are  united,  as  shown  in  Figs.  7  C  and  7  D.  Interrupted 
suture  may  be  employed,  or  two  continuous  sutures  of  chromic  acid  catgut 
may  be  used.  Suture  1  runs  from  A  to  F,  and  is  then  left  long.  Suture  2 
runs  from  G  to  F,  and  is  then  left  long.  The  portion  of  No.  1  is  now  used 
again,  and  runs  from  E  to  b,  where  it  is  finally  tied  oflT.  The  remainder  of 
No.  2  now  closes  the  wound  by  nmning  from  i  to  K,  and  the  operation  is 
complete.  Coughing,  vomiting,  and  straining  must  be  avoided  while  union 
is  taking  plače.  No  dressiug  is  necessary,  nor  is  vaginal  douching  desirable, 
but  rest  in  bed  should  be  continued  for  quite  two  week8. 
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Fadlts  in  ths  Movable  Povnos'  of  the  Pelvic  Fux)b 

Vaginal  EnUroede. — This  is  a  veTy  rare  condition  which,  strictlj  epeak- 
ing,  is  s  form  of  hernia,  siDce  its  eesential  featore  is  the  formation  of  a  eac 
Uned  by  peritooeum  and  occupied  by  emall  iateetine  or  omentum  (or  ooca- 
Bionall^  by  oraiy),  wfaich  protrndee  throngh  an  opening  in  the  pelvic  floor 
into  the  vagina.  The  condition  is  peifoctlv  clearlv  disiinguished  firom  pro- 
UpeuB  nteri  by  the  fact  tbat  in  vaginal  enterocele  the  hemia  deacendfi 
throngh  the  movable  portion  of  the  pelvic  floor,  aod  ia  not  a  descent  of  tbat 
portioD  of  the  floor  en  vuuse.  There  are  two  varieties  of  raginal  eDterooele, 
the  anterior  and  the  poeterior. 

In  the  posterior  varietv  coila  of  intestine  sepaiate  the  lectum  from  the 
poeteiior  vaginal  wall,  the  pouch  of  Douglas  being  deepened  and  extended. 
Sometimes  the  hemia  penetistes  the  muacular  vrall  of  the  vagina,  and  ite 
peritoneal  sac  is  coveied  onij  by  the  vaginal  mncoea.  The  8welling  can  be 
recogoised,  both  hj  vaginal  and  by  rectal  examination,  as  a  nioas  of  intestine 
deaceoding  between  the  Gxed  and  the  movable  portioos  of  the  peh-ic  floor. 
In  the  snterior  varietv  the  sac  of  the  hemia  is  fomied  by  exteusion  of 
the  ntero-vesical  pouch  intestine 
descecding  between  the  uterua 
and  the  bladder.  The  uterua  is 
displaced  backwardfi,  and  od 
vaginal  examination  the  sac  with 
its  coDteots  is  felt  bulging  into 
the  vagina  in  front  of  the  cervii, 
haviug  paas^l  through  the  mov- 
able portion  of  the  pehdc  floor. 

The  main  factor  in  the  eausa- 
tion  of  vaginal  enterocele  is 
increased  intra-abdominal  pres- 
sure.  There  is  usuallv  a  historv 
of  a  fall,  of  straining,  or  heavy 
lifting,  or  of  parturition. 

In  slight  cases  it  is  gt^nemllj 
poesible  to  select  a  pessarv  whieh 
,  wi]l  prevent  discomfort.  In  more 
pronouneod  cases  of  the  anterior 
variety  an  anterior  coipotomy  will  alloiiv  the  operator  to  push  up  the  sac 
without  cittting  the  peritonenm.  Hy  siituring  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
uterus  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  anterior  vaginal  \mll  the  canal  is 
obliterated,  and  the  fnture  descent  of  the  sac  is  rendered  imp<^ble.  In 
posterior  enterocele  the  appropriate  operative  treatment  consists  in  rawing 
the  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wiUI  and  foldiiig  il  upon  itself 
tnmBver8ely,  ao  as  to  shorten  the  wall  and  bring  the  ce^^^x  close  to  the 
reflexioD  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  wall  of  the  r^^tum.  As  an  alternative 
the  posterior  fomis  may  be  fr*ely  openeil  and  the  aac  clused  »ip  bv  siitiires. 


Pio.  8.—r<jn>riDr  nclul  «wroc«lr.    (But  ii 


PelTls — Diseases  of  the  GeUtil&r  TisBQ& 


Pelvic  Celluutis 
Fblvic  Peutokitis 


1  Rakek  AFrEcnos  or  Pe8itomtis 
I      *sp  Cellulitis 


I.  Pki-VIC  Ckllvutis 
As  the  name  impliee,  this  consists  of  an  inflamuiation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
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of  the  pelvis.  Until  comparativelj  recently  it  wa8  generallj  known  by  the 
name  of  parametritis,  a  term  which  now,  fortunatelj,  has  almost  entirely 
been  given  up  as  unscientific  and  confuaing. 

The  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis  has  a  well-defined  distribution.  It 
may  be  described  as  mainly  forming  a  ring  round  the  cervix  at  the  utero- 
vaginal  juncture  (the  parametriura) ;  from  this  ring  processes  of  tissue  pass 
in  several  defined  directions.  Backward8  to  the  sacrum,  the  utero-sacral 
ligaments,  laterally  between  the  layer8  of  the  broad  ligaments,  and  forwards 
along  the  round  ligaments.  Each  process  is  shut  off  by  the  so-called 
lines  of  cleavage  described  by  Konig,  a  point  of  great  clinical  importance, 
as  giving  the  direction  of  the  inflammatory  exudations  >vhen  the  cellular 
tissue  is  infected. 

Below  it  is  bounded  by  the  pelvic  fascia  upon  which  it  may  be  said  to 
lie,  while  above  it  is  loosely  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  Ordinarily  it 
raeasures  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  during  pregnancy  is 
enormou8ly  increased. 

Priniary  inllammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  always  infective.  Most 
comuionly  a  direct  inoculation  of  the  parametric  ring  through  lacerations 
of  the  cervix  or  upper  end  of  the  vagina,  but  rarely  also  through 
absoi-ption — through  the  uterine  wall,  as  shown  by  Polk  and  Lewers.  It 
will  thus  be  evident  that  the  majority  of  cases  occur  after  fuU  tirne  laboufs, 
where  lacerations  of  the  cervix  are  prone  to  occur,  or  after  operative  pro- 
cedures  on  the  uterus  where  the  cervical  continuity  has  been  interfered  with. 

Clinical  Feahires, — Acute  pelvic  cellulitis  may  be  ushered  in  by  a  well- 
marked  rigor,  which  in  puerperal  cases  occurs  about  the  second  or  third  day 
after  deliverv.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  however,  the  onset  is  slower,  a 
subacute  inHammatory  state  is  here  primarily  present,  which  is  recognised 
only  by  an  elevated  evening  temperature,  100°  to  101°  F.,  and  a  persistent 
increase  in  the  pulse-rate,  unassociated  with  any  constitutional  symptoms 
whatever.  After  many  day8  the  subacute  may  pass  into  the  acute 
condition,  a  change  which  is  marked  by  a  rigor  and  constitutional 
8ymptom8.  Pain  is  unusual  in  uncomplicat^  cases,  and  betokens  involve- 
ment  of  the  peritoneum.  The  symptoms  vary  materially  according  to 
whether  there  is  suppuration  ;  should  pus  form,  the  patient  soon  assumes  an 
emacirtted  hectic  appearance  and  looks  extremely  ilL  The  skin  is  dry,  tongue 
furred,  bowels  constipated,  and  temper  at  first  irritable,  but  later  the  dis- 
position  tends  tovvards  the  phlegmatic.  The  pulse  remains  persistently 
over  100'',  and  the  tem^ierature  swings  violently  between  100°  and  104°  F.  ^ 

Where  there  is  simple  exudation  without  suppuration,  the  symptom8* 
are  milder ;  perhapa  the  most  important  difference  is  the  temperature,  which 
is  rarely  over  102''  F.  Should  the  exudation  be  present  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  the  patient  will  usually  be  noticed  to 
keep  the  thigh  flexed  on  the  abdomen  to  relieve  tension  on  the  muscle. 
Čare  should  in  these  cases  be  taken  to  prevent  permanent  contraction  of 
the  knee-joint  by  daily  straightening  the  knee  by  lifting  the  foot. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  as  in  other  inflammations,  viz.  resolution 
and  absorption  or  abscess  formation  with  subsequent  rupture  and  evacuation 
of  the  pus.  Absorption  is  extremely  slow,  and  thickened  deposits  may  be 
found  in  the  pelvis  many  months  after  ali  symptoms  have  subsided. 
Abscess  formation  occurs  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  It  usually 
points  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  week.  The  situation  where 
pointing  mav  occur  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  line  of 
inflaniniatory  exudation  which  is  influenced  by  the  lines  of  cleavage  of  the 
cellular  tissue.     Most  frequently  the  area  of  infiltration  is  between  the 
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lajers  of  the  broad  ligament,  it  then  passes  forward  under  tbe  peritoneum 
to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  above  Poupart's  ligameut,  and  then  out- 
ward8  and  backward8  into  the  iliac  fossa. 

Abscesses  developing  po6teriorly  fill  the  postero-lateral  part  of  the 
pelvis,  then  pasa  along  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  and  then  sink  into  the  true 
pelvis.  When  the  exudation  passes  anteriorlj,  pointing  usuallj  takea 
plače  on  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  slightlj  above  Poupart's  ligament. 
When  posterior,  however,  burrowing  ia  very  exten8ive,  and  may  pass 
throngh  the  sciatic  notch  or  be  found  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  having  found  its 
way  along  the  course  of  the  femoral  vessels.  £xtremely  rarely  is  it  that 
an  abscess  ruptures  into  any  of  the  hollow  viscera,  nearly  ali  such  cases  are 
perimetric  in  their  origin. 

Diagnosis, — This  must  depend  on  the  recognition  of  the  inflanimatory 
exudation  by  the  bimanual  method  of  examination.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  from  the  implication  of  the  parametrium  the  intra-vaginal  portion 
of  the  cervix  will  be  found  fixed,  shortened,  or  obliterated,  while  passing 
from  it  will  be  felt  a  diffnse  brawny  mass  depressing  the  lateral  fomix 
vaginse.  Should  the  exudation  have  spread  anteriorly,  the  brawny  8welling 
will  be  felt  under  the  anterioir  abdominal  wall  above  Poupart^s  ligament 
and  extending  into  the  iliac  fossa,  while  in  posterior  exudation8  a  ditfuse 
fulness  and  hardness  of  the  posterior  pelvic  segment  will  be  felt  on  the 
afTected  side,  and  rectal  examination  will  show  an  infiltration  in  close 
proximity  to  the  gut,  and  in  some  instances  surrounding  it.  The  uterus 
may  from  the  size  of  the  exudation  be  pushed  to  one  or  other  side,  but 
U8ually  retains  a  certain  amount  of  mobility.  £xamination  may  or  may 
not  be  painful,  firm  pressure  on  the  exuded  mass  usually  elicits  tenderness, 
particularly  should  suppuration  have  commenced.  Chronic  exudation8 
frequently  are  entirely  painless  on  pressure.  The  diiferential  diagnosis  from 
perimetric  exudations  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  and  will  be  descril^d 
under  that  affection.  From  other  pelvic  swelling8,  such  as  tumours  and 
hsematomata,  the  presence  of  constitutional  symptoras  of  fever  will 
distinguish  in  acute  and  subacute  cases,  while  chronic  inflammatory  deposits 
can  usually  be  told  by  the  previous  hi8tory  of  fever,  etc. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  favourable.  When  no  suppuration  occurs,  the 
fever  usually  subsides  in  a  few  weeks,  and  complete  absorption,  though 
slow,  eventually  takes  plače.  Pus  formation  is  distinguished  by  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  the  fever,  which  is  present  until  evacuation 
takes  plače.  After  the  pus  has  escaped,  convalescence  almost  immediately 
occurs,  chronic  sinuses  being  rarely  met  with.  Exten8ion  of  the  inflamma- 
tion  to  the  peritoneum  of  a  severe  type  rarely  occurs. 

Treatment — Septic  inflammation  having  occurred,  it  is  doubtful  if 
treatment  can  materially  modify  this  course.  Locally,  hot  vaginal 
douching,  110°  to  115"*  F.,  is  of  value  in  assisting  absorption  should 
suppuration  not  have  occurred,  while  the  absorption  of  chronic  inflammatory 
deposits  is  expedited  by  ichthyol  in  the  form  of  vaginal  plugs  (10  per  cent 
in  glycerine),  and  inunction  over  the  pelvic  brim  (15  per  cent  in  lanoline 
or  5  per  cent  in  vasogen). 

Should  suppuration  occur,  little  can  be  done  but  wait  tiU  signs  of 
pointing  occur,  then  free  incision  and  drainage  for  a  few  days  will  be 
curative.  Usually  pointing  occurs  above  Poupart*s  ligament  externally, 
but  in  rare  cases  it  may  be  in  the  vaginal  fomix,  hip,  or  perineum. 
Incision  should  ne  ver  be  attempted  till  distinct  evidence  of  fluctuation  is 
present. 

During  the  prolonged  period  of  suppuration  great  attention  must  be 
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directed  to  the  conservation  of  strength  by  good  feeding.  The  intemal 
administration  of  drugs  is  valueless,  opium  is  specialljr  to  be  decried  unless 
great  pain  is  present,  as  it  oiily  iuterferes  with  digestion  and  locks  the 
bowel8,  regular  evacuation  of  which  is  most  important  and  must  be  care- 
fully  attended  to. 

II.  Pelvic  Peritonitis 

Is  the  term  used  for  localised  inflanmiation  of  the  peritoneum  within 
the  pelvis.  It  is  also  known  as  perimetritis,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon  pelvic  inflammatorj  affection. 

Eecent  investigations  tend  to  show  that  it  is  probably  never  primary  in 
its  origin,  but  is  the  result  of  extension  of  other  pelvic  disease,  and  it  may 
thus  be  frequently  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  pelvic  mischief  which  has 
hitherto  given  no  indication  of  its  presence. 

By  far  the  commonest  cause  is  inllammation  of  the  mucosa  of  the  Fallo- 
pian  tiibes.  From  its  direct  continuity,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  vagina 
and  uterus,  and  the  peritoneum  on  the  other,  extension  of  inflammation  is 
prone  to  travel  by  this  route,  and  thus  infections  of  ali  type8 — septic,  tuber- 
cular,  or  gonorrhoeal — by  this  means  reach  the  peritoneum.  New  growths 
of  the  ovary  and  inflammation  of  that  organ  are  known  sources  of  peri- 
tonitis, probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ovary  is  not  covered  by  perito- 
neum, but  lies  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Simple  uterine  fibro-myomata, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  extra-peritoneal,  seldom  gives  rise  to  pelvic 
inflammation. 

Simple  injury  without  septic  infection  is  probably  never  a  cause. 

Direct  CKtension  of  inflammation  of  septic  origin  may  occur  through  the 
wall  of  the  uterus,  but  more  frequently  travels  along  the  tubes.  Thus 
operations  on  the  body  of  the  uterus,  such  as  curettage,  if  carelessly  under- 
taken,  are  a  common  source  of  pelvic  peritonitis.  Operations  on  the  cervix 
more  frequently  give  rise  to  cellulitis. 

Extension  of  inflammation  from  pelvic  cellulitis  is  common,  as  also  from 
appendicitis.  So-called  chills  at  menstrual  periods,  and  sudden  arrests  of 
that  function,  though  commonly  thought  to  result  in  pelvic  inflammation, 
cannot  be  considered  as  probable  causes. 

Fathology. — From  the  exudations  of  plastic  lymph  adhesions  form  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  Along  with  the  lymph  serum 
is  also  etfused,  and  together  they  may  form  a  thickened  mass  of  exudation. 
As  the  serum  becomes  absorbed  the  lymph  stiffens,  and  a  hardened  mass 
remaina  This  may  gradually  be  absorbed,  but  frequently  permanent 
adhesions  result.  In  some  instances  pus  instead  of  serum  is  formed,  and 
Localised  peritoneal  abscesses  follow.  From  the  tube  being  the  common 
seat  of  original  inflammation,  the  situation  of  the  exudation,  if  small,  is 
usually  behind  the  uterus  which,  along  with  the  tubes  and  ovaries,  are 
matteii  together  on  one  or  both  sides.  Intra-peritoneal  abscesses  walled  in 
by  adherent  organs  tend  to  rupture  into  the  hollow  viscera,  and  form  fistulse 
which  niay  last  for  many  months  or  even  years.  Being  due  to  diseased 
conditions  of  the  organs,  recurrent  attacks  of  pelvic  peritonitis  are  common, 
and  indeed  form  a  valuable  diagnostic  indication  of  the  presence  of  tubal 
disease  which  otherwi8e  shows  no  signs  of  its  presence. 

Clinical Features. — Acute  pelvic  pain  associated  with  fever  and  frequently 
vomiting,  and  more  or  less  intestinal  distension,  are  the  characteristic 
symptoms.  The  patient  lies  on  her  back  with  the  legs  drawn  up  and 
assumes  an  anxious  expres8ion.  The  temperature  is  U8ually  high,  103*  F., 
but  there  is  seldom  manifestations  of  a  rigor.     Micturition  is  frequently 
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painful  if  the  inflammation  has  exteuded  forvrards  to  the  covering  of 
the  bladder.  Diarrhoea  is  very  common,  though  constipation  may  be 
present. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  attack,  pain  may  only  be  experieiiced 
on  certain  movements,  and  the  patient  rapidly  returns  to  apparent  health, 
but  frequently,  as  has  been  stated,  recurrent  attacks  are  prone  to  occur. 

On  examination  during  an  acute  attack  there  is  extreme  tenderness  to 
touch  over  the  lower  abdomen,  with  great  rigidity  of  the  abdoininal  muscles. 
Bimanual  examination  is  practically  only  possible  under  an  anaesthetic, 
when  the  presence  of  the  exudation,  and  fixation  and  matting  will  be  niade 
apparent.  The  retro-uterine  pouch  will  be  felt  to  be  filled  with  exudation. 
The  uterus  may  with  difficulty  be  mapped  out  from  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures  to  which  it  is  firmly  fixed,  or  in  some  cases  may  be  felt  to  be  tilted 
above  the  symphy8is  pubis.  Frequently,  the  en  tire  vaginal  roof  appears 
as  if  it  had  been  boarded  over,  while  intra-vaginal  cervix  is  free  and 
movable.  After  the  acute  conditions  have  passed  and  the  general  exudation 
been  absorbed,  there  is  usually  left  an  area  of  thickening  and  adhesion 
at  the  original  site  of  the  inflammation.  This  may  closely  resemble  a 
cellulitic  exudation,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  may  prove  extremely 
difficult.  The  history  of  the  čase,  the  presence  of  severe  pain,  and  the  free 
intra-vaginal  cervix  will,  however,  materially  help  in  the  dififerentiation. 

Frognosis. — The  prognosis  must  at  aH  times  be  guarded  and  indefinite. 
Though  recovery  from  the  acute  attack  may  usually  be  looked  for,  the 
source  of  the  inflammation  stili  remains,  and  future  attacks  liable  to  occur. 
Further  permanent  adhesions  causing  much  pain  and  discomfort  are  liable 
to  persist,  while  interference  with  intestinal  movements  may  cause  much 
trouble  vdth  the  bowels.  Complete  recovery  may  take  plače,  and  this 
greatly  depends  on  the  origin  of  the  inflammatory  attack. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  divided  into  medical  and  surgical. 

Medically,  during  an  acute  attack,  our  main  endeavours  must  be  directed 
towarJs  the  alleviation  of  pain  by  means  of  morphia  and  local  application 
of  hot  fomentations.  The  bowels  should  be  emptied  by  enemata  and  a 
brisk  saline  purge  administered.  The  dieting  and  general  treatment  must 
be  carried  out  as  in  general  peritonitis,  q.v. 

Surgically,  during  an  acute  attack  there  is  usually  little  to  be  done. 
Should  there  be  evidence  of  fluid  bulging  into  the  vagina,  this  must  be 
at  once  evacuated  through  the  fornix,  but  beyond  this  surgical  interference 
is  seldom  called  for  during  the  acute  stage. 

After  the  acute  attack  has  subsided,  the  absorption  of  exudation  and  renioval 
of  adhesions  must  be  assisted  by  hot  vaginal  douching  and  the  application  of 
ichthyol  by  means  of  vaginal  plugs,  10  per  cent  in  gljcerine  and  15  per  cent  in 
lanohne,  for  abdominal  inunction. 

If  on  vaginal  examination  any  tenseness  is  discovered  in  the  pouch  of  Douglas 
or  the  lateral  fornices,  a  vaginal  incision  should  be  made  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
pus.  Drainage  by  gauze  will  be  necessary  for  some  time.  The  progress  of  an 
inflammation  is  frequently  limited  or  arrested  by  such  treatment.  Furthermore, 
great  relief  from  pain  is  bestowed  on  the  patient,  and  the  formation  of  tistula 
prevented.  If  the  patient  has  suftered  from  repeated  attacks,  and  on  examination 
a  swelling  of  such  size  is  discovered  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  patienfs 
condition  arises  from  an  occluded  and  distended  Fallopian  tube,  operation  should 
be  urged. 

As  to  the  procedure  now  to  be  employed  opinions  difler.  Abdominal  section, 
followed  by  the  breaking  down  of  adliesions,  and  the  ligature  and  removal  of  the 
impUcated  tube,  is  the  older  and  more  generally  adopted  measure.  In  1886  Pe^n 
tirst  advocated  removal  of  the  uterus  and  the  diseased  appendages  by  the  vaginal 
route.  This  method  has  now  many  advocates.  Others  leave  the  uterus  untouched 
and  content  theraselves  with  removal  of  the  diseased  tube  or  tubes  per  vaginam. 
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Against  this  it  is  urged,  that  as  tlie  disease  in  most  cases  extends  to  the  tubes, 
and  through  or  by  them  to  the  pelvic  peritoneum  f rom  the  uterine  mucosa,  if  the 
latter  is  not  removed,  the  original  source  of  mischief  remains  to  continue  the 
patient's  distress. 

Cy8ts  and  Tumours  of  the  Broad  Lioament 

Malformation  of  the  broad  ligament  is  a  rare  condition  generally  Associated 
with  a  similar  abnorniality  affecting  the  ovaries,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  uterus. 
The  broad  ligaments  may  also  be  entirely  absent  or  ruaimentary,  or  unequally 
developed  on  both  sides. 

Cysts  of  the  l/road  ligament  mav  arise  frora  the  hilum  of  the  ovary,  f  rom  which 
they  spread  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament ;  or  they  may  originate  in 
the  broad  ligament  independently  of  the  ovary.  These  may  be  situated  on  the 
surface  of  tlie  ligament,  or  may  be  deeply  placed  between  its  folds.  The  origin  of 
the  superticial  cysts  is  unknown,  those  lying  at  a  deeper  plane  spring  in  many 
cases  from  changes  in  the  tubules  of  the  parovarium.  The  former  are  small  and 
frequently  multilocular,  the  latter  are  tnin  walled,  and,  as  a  rule,  unilocular. 
The  contents  of  these  cvsts  is  a  clear  or  opalescent  fluid  of  a  specific  gravity 
10()2*6,  albumin  f ree,  but  holding  chlorides  in  solution.  They  are  lined  hy  ciliated 
columnar  or  by  cubical  epithelium.  Doran  and  Sutton  ha  ve  described  a  pivpillary 
cyst  of  the  broad  ligament  identical  with  a  similar  tumour  of  tlie  ovary.  In  rare 
cases  cysts  have  arisen  by  distension  of  the  h^datid  of  Morgagni ;  those  are  small 
and  clinically  unimportant.  Hvdatid  or  echinococcus  cysts  have  been  described 
as  arising  in  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  and  always  in  close  relation  to  the 
intestines.  The  invasion  of  the  parasite  results  in  a  chronic  inflammation 
characterised  by  round  elastic  tumours  which  are  sli^htly  movable  and  not 
painful.  A  positive  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  a  microscopical  examination 
of  the  contents  of  the  cysts.  If  the  tumour  is  situated  low  down  in  the  pelvis  it 
should  be  attacked  by  the  vaginal  route,  the  sac  emptied,  the  lining  membrane 
removed,  and  thin  gauze  introduced  in  to  the  cavity.  When  the  peritoneal  cavity 
has  to  be  opened  into,  Pozzi  advises  that  the  opening  over  the  cyst  should  be 
packed  with  gauze  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Adhesions  form  in  this 
period,  after  which  the  cyst  can  be  oj^ened  without  danger  of  infecting  the 
peritoneal  ca  v  it  v. 

Varirocele  of  the  frroad  liganient  is  most  f requently  met  with  on  the  lef t  side, 
for  the  reason  that  the  left  ovarian  vein  has  a  long  course  to  run  before  it  joins 
the  left  renal  vein.  Furthermore,  the  left  ovarian  vein  is  larger  than  the  right,  as 
it  is  joined  by  two  colico- sperma tic  veins  from  the  descending  colon.  The 
varicose  masses  niay  form  a  tumour  as  large  as  a  walnut.  Cliiiically  thev 
manifest  themselves  by  sensations  of  dragging  and  pain  in  the  pelvis,  whicn 
symptoms  are  immediately  relieveil  by  the  patient  assuming  the  recumbent 
^)osture.  Thrombosis  sometimes  occurs,  and  phleboliths  are  not  unfrequently 
tound  in  these  tumours.  Abdominal  section  and  removal  of  the  masses  between 
ligatures  is  the  correct  treatment. 

Arti/u/jfo/cosis  of  tlie  Broad  Liganient, — In  a  čase  described  by  Grainger  Stewart 
and  Muir,  invasion  by  the  organism  seeins  to  have  occurred  per  vaginam ;  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  ovaries,  and  pelvic  cellular  tissue  were  secondarily  involved. 

Li]xj)iiai  of  the  me»o-8alpinx  are  of  not  rare  occurrence.  They  are  usually  found 
neiir  the  under  surface  of  the  tube ;  they  vary  in  size  from  a  bean  to  a  walnut, 
and  are  of  no  clinical  importance. 

Fibroinata  and  JibromyoniaUi  of  the  broad  Ligament  are  occasionally  found  in- 
dependent  of  the  uterus  or  ovary.  Non-striped  muscle  libres  occur  in  the 
l)road  and  round  ligaments,  and  from  those  such  tumours  arise.  They  occur  most 
frequently  on  the  right  side,  and  rarely  attain  to  a  large  size.  Sometimes  they 
are  pedunculated,  but  more  commonlv  are  sessile. 

Samnna  and  carcinonm  of  the  broad  ligaments  are  usually  the  result  of 
extension  of  the  discAse  from  adjacent  parts,  but  in  some  rare  cases  the  lesions 
have  been  primaril^  in  the  broad  ligaments.  Diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by 
microscopical  examination. 

Pelvis — Hsematocele  and  Hsematoma. 

I.  Intra-peritoneal  Form  of  HiEMATOCELE. — Of  this  two  varieties  are 
(listinguished,  differiiig  onlv  in  the  rapiditj  with  which  they  are  formed. 
If  the  htemorrhage  be  abundant  no  definite  tumour  is  formed,  and  as  a  rule 
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the  patient  rapidly  succumbs.  This  fonn  is  known  as  a  "  non-encysted 
hsBmatocele/'  If  the  hseinorrhage  is  comparatively  small  in  quantity,  or 
8low  in  accumulating,  it  gravitates  towarcls  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  where 
its  presence  produces  a  localised  peritonitis,  which  resnlts  in  the  formation 
of  adhesions,  and  8ub8equently  of  a  cy8t.  The  walls  of  such  a  cyst  are 
formed  anteriorly  by  the  uterus,  po8teriorly  by  the  rectum  and  the  peri- 
toneum  lining  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis,  laterally  by  the  utero-sacral 
ligaments.  The  roof  is  supplied  by  the  coils  of  the  intestines,  which  have 
beoome  adherent  to  the  fundus  uteri,  the  broad  and  round  ligaments,  the 
ovaries  and  tubes,  and  the  peritoneum  lining  the  lateral  and  posterior  walls 
of  the  pelvis. 

11.   EXTRA-PERITONBAL   FORM   OF   HiEMATOCELE   OR   H^EM ATOMA. — The 

haemorrhage  in  such  a  condition  is  found  in  the  cellular  tissue  which  sur- 
rounds  the  uterus  and  the  other  pelvic  organs.  The  commonest  site  is 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments,  as  the  blood-vessels  in  this 
situation  are  large,  and,  being  surrounded  by  looser  areolar  tissue  than  else- 
where,  are  least  supported.  Sometimes  the  blood  invades  the  cellular  sheath 
which  surrounds  the  rectum.  Owing  to  the  greater  resistance  to  the  escape 
of  blood  the  tumours  of  this  group  are  generally  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  intra-peritoneal  class,  but  in  some  cases  the  pressure  of  the  eifused 
blood  is  sufficient  to  strip  the  peritoneum  from  its  usual  attachments,  and 
it  may  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  rupture  this  membrane,  and  a  8econdary 
haemorrhage  may  occur  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Causes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First,  haemorrhage  arising 
firom  rupture  of  one  of  the  various  forms  of  extra-uterine  gestation.  This 
is  by  far  the  conmionest  source  of  pelvic  hsematoceles,  and  some  have  gone 
80  far  as  to  regard  it  as  being  their  only  origin.  Second,  intra-abdominal 
hsemorrhage  may  arise  from  injuries  to  the  viscerse  or  rupture  of  an  aneurysm 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  or  cceliac  axis.  Such  haemorrhages  naturally  gravitate 
to  the  pelvis.  Again,  regurgitation  of  menstrual  blood  through  the  Fallopian 
tubes  is  regarded  by  many  authorities  as  a  possible  cause.  Eupture  of 
a  varicose  vein  in  the  pampiniform  plexus  is  described  as  originating  a 
haematoma  by  Bandl,  Scanzoni,  and  others.  Cullingworth  describes  a  čase 
where  such  a  condition  arose  from  rupture  of  a  varicose  vein  inside  the 
Fallopian  tube.  Dalbeau,  Bematz,  and  others  hold  that  a  hfemorrhagic  type 
of  pelvic  peritonitis  exists  which  is  not  a  serious  condition,  as  the  bleeding 
is  small  in  amount.  Finally,  some  causes  arise  from  morbid  conditions  of 
the  blood,  such  as  occur  in  purpura  and  following  the  exanthemata. 

8ymptoms, — The  symptoms  of  a  non-encysted  hsematocele  are  those  of  a 
ruptured  extra-uterine  gestation  (see  art.  "  Ectopic  Gestation  "),  and  need 
no  further  notice  here.  Those  of  the  encysted  variety  are  to  some  extent 
the  same,  but  less  in  severity — this  of  course  being  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  suddenness  of  onset  and  the  amount  of  blood  extravasated. 

In  cases  where  the  effusion  is  considerable  the  8ymptoms  approximate 
to  those  of  the  non-encysted  type,  followed  by  signs  and  symptoms  of 
localised  peritonitis.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  8ymptoms  develop 
gradually,  and  where  the  effusion  is  small  in  amount,  serious  difficulty 
exi8ts  in  coming  to  a  correct  diagnosis  as  to  the  condition.  Some  tirne 
must  elapse  before  the  blood  becomes  so  Consolidated  as  to  be  defined ; 
further  variations  occur  in  fimmess  according  to  the  duration  of  the  tumour. 
Exaniination  per  rectum  and  per  vaginam  should  be  made,  as  thus  in  the 
intra-peritoneal  form  the  best  idea  as  to  the  size,  consistence,  and  relations 
of  the  tumour  can  be  obtained.  When  the  effusion  has  occurred  into  the 
pouch  of  Douglas  the  uterus  is  pushed  upwards  and  forwards,  while  the 
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posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  inoved  downwardB,  and  in  extreme  cases  may 
reach  the  vnlva.  In  the  extra-peritoneal  form  the  tumour  will  be  felt 
lateral  in  position  and  fixing  the  uterus,  and  if  seen  in  the  latter  stages  the 
diagnosis  between  this  condition  and  pelvic  cellulitis  may  be  impossible. 
The  hi8tory  of  onset  ia  helpful  sometimes. 

Diagnosis,  whether  intra-  or  extra-peritoneal,  is  determined  by  the 
phenomena  of  intemal  hsemorrhage  (see  "  Ectopic  Gestation  ").  Supture 
into  the  peritoneal  cavitj  of  a  pyo8alpinx  or  pelvic  abscess  may  give  rise 
to  very  similar  symptoms,  but  in  such  cases  the  resulting  peritonitis  is  very 
much  more  intense  and  the  pain  more  intolerable.  The  difficulty  of  a 
diflferential  diagnosis  between  long-standing  pelvic  hsematocele  and  pelvic 
cellulitis  and  peritonitis  has  already  been  aUuded  to. 

Pelvic  haematocele  is  much  rarer  tlian  pelvic  cellulitis,  and  the  latter  is 
usually  a  consequence  of  parturition.  The  former  tumour  is  soft  at  first, 
gradually  becoming  hard,  the  latter  hard  from  its  inception.  Febrile 
8ymptom8  follow  the  haematocele,  but  precede  the  cellulitis.  Tumours  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaries  sometimes  simulate  hsematoceles,  but  they  are  to  be 
ditferentiated  by  the  absence  of  urgent  symptoms  at  the  onset,  slow  growth, 
better  definition,  and  generally  by  their  mobility.  Sudden  haemorrhage  into 
the  cavity  of  a  large  ovarian  cy8t  may  produce  symptoms  very  akin  to  those 
of  a  haematocele,  but  in  such  a  rare  condition  the  existence  of  a  tumour 
previous  to  the  effusion  could  be  ascertained. 

Extra-peritoneal  haemorrhage  is  to  be  differentiated  from  intra-peritoneal 
haemorrhage  by  the  fact  that  the  former  lies  to  the  side  of  the  uterus,  the 
latter  posterior  to  that  organ.  The  former  has  its  boundaries  more  sharply 
defined,  and  the  uterus  is  pushed  to  the  opposite  side.  Excluding  rupture 
of  an  extra-uterine  gestation,  the  determination  of  the  cause  of  the  haemor- 
rhage is  often  difficult. 

Prognosis, — When  arising  from  rupture  of  an  ectopic  pregnancy  the 
prognosis  has  already  beenconsidered  (see  art.  "Ectopic  Pregnano  y,"  voLiii). 
In  cases  arising  from  other  causes  prognosis  on  the  whole  is  good,  provided 
proper  treatment  has  been  adopted.  Danger  exists  from  the  possibility  of 
suppuration  occurring  in  the  blood  cy8t  from  chronic  peritonitis,  also  from 
the  exten8ive  formation  of  adhesions,  vvhich  in  tum  may  act  injuriou8ly  on 
the  ovaries,  tube,  and  bowel8. 

Treatment. — Non-ency8ted  extravasations  when  arising  from  rupture  of 
an  ectopic  pregnancy  do  not  require  consideration  here.  But  as  practically 
ali  intra-peritoneal  efifusions  are  at  first  non-ency8ted,  the  desirability  of 
laparotomy  must  depend  on  a  consideration  of  the  condition  of  each 
individual  čase.  Where  operative  procedures  are  not  deemed  nece88ary, 
the  patient  should  be  made  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture.  Pain  and 
restlessness  may  be  combated  by  full  doses  of  morphia.  The  local  applica- 
tion  of  an  ice-bag  over  the  hypogastrium  is  a  valuable  method  of  checking 
the  haemorrhage.  Intemally  lead  acetate,  ergot,  suprarenal  extract  (5  grains 
of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  gland)  may  be  administered.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  for  some  time  on  a  low  diet;  ali  hot  drinks  should  be 
avoided.  Frequent  examination8  of  the  patient  are  imdesirable,  as  in  fect 
are  aH  procedures  which  prevent  the  absolute  repose  demanded  in  the  early 
nou-operative  treatment  of  pelvic  haematocele.  When  febrile  and  other 
symptoms  point  to  suppuration,  evacuation  of  the  pus  should  be  effected, 
and  if  possible  \)eT  vaginam.  Free  drainage  should  be  obtained,  čare,  however, 
l)eing  takeu  that  existing  adhesions  are  not  broken  down  lest  the  peritoneal 
cavity  becumes  invaded.  When  the  condition  has  become  chronic  the  patient 
should  avoid  aH  severe  strains  or  exertions  lest  the  haemorrhage  should 
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retum ;  complete  rest  should  be  insisted  on  during  each  menstruation. 
Attention  to  the  bowels  is  iiece88ary.  For  anjemia  iron  is  indicated,  and 
the  administration  of  potas.  iodidi  helps  in  the  absorption  of  the  eflusion ; 
this  may  be  assisted  further  by  the  application  of  blisters  over  the  seat  of 
the  lesion. 

Pemphigus. 

Definition. — A  disease  characterised  by  a  generalised  eruption  of  vesicles 
and  buUse,  usuallj  arising  from  apparently  healthj  skin,  and  always 
containing  clear  serum  at  first. 

It  will  in  ali  probabilitj  be  found  \vhen  we  begin  to  know  something 
more  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  the  group  of  symptom8  which  we 
at  present  collect  under  the  name  of  pemphigus,  that  we  have  hitherto 
included  several  distinct  diseases  under  a  single  name. 

Some  advance  was  made  by  the  separation  by  Tilbury  Fox,  and  later  by 
Duhring,  of  the  disease  now  known  as  dermatitis  herpetiformis,  though 
the  advantage  here  gained  is  not  so  great  as  it  should  be,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  complete  agreement  does  not  exist  as  to  the  conception  of  this  disease. 

There  remain  after  the  separation  of  this  disease  and  those  eruptions 
which  are  merely  phases  of  other  well-defined  diseases,  such  as  pemphigus 
syphiliticu8  and  leprosus,  better  called  bullous  syphilis  and  leprosy  (see 
under  these  diseases),  five  fairly  distinct  varieties  of  pemphigus : — 

(1)  Pemphigus  acutus  neonatorum. 

(2)  Pemphigus  acutus  malignus. 

(3)  Pemphigus  chronicus  vulgaris. 

(4)  Pemphigus  foliaceus. 

(5)  Pemphigus  vegetans. 

In  this  article  will  also  be  described  the  disease  previously  known  as 
congenital  traumatic  peiuphigus,  but  now  more  usually  and  appropriately 
as  epidermolysis  bullosa  hereditaria. 

(1)  Pemphigus  Acutus  Neonatorum. — One  or  two  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  the  child  has  been  born  with  the  eruption  already 
developed,  but  more  usually  it  appears  from  the  third  to  the  fourteenth 
day.  The  eruption  consists  entirely  of  round  or  oval  bullse,  vvhich  appear 
suddenly  on  previously  normal  skin,  and  are  at  first  tense,  crystal  clear,  and 
filled  with  a  straw  coloured  fluid. 

There  is  usually  a  yery  slight  zone  of  hypenemia  around  the  blebs,  but  this 
does  not  become  tnarked  unless  the  čase  becomes  infected  witli  pyogenic  organ isms. 
The  younger  the  child  the  more  f ragile  ai-e  the  bullaj,  probably  from  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  horny  layer.  In  very  young  children,  therefore,  ali  the  bull?^ 
occurring  on  parts  wnich  are  subject  to  pressure  or  friction  are  rapidly  broken, 
and  large  areas  of  excoriated  skin  result.  The  denuded  surface  after  bursting  of 
the  bulla  is  red  and  weeping,  but  in  uncomplicated  cases  it  becomes  rapidly 
covered  by  a  new  homy  layer. 

There  seems  to  be  no  special  site  of  predilection  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
bullse,  and  the  disease  U8uany  runs  its  course  without  fever  or  any  other  disturb- 
ance  of  the  general  health  in  from  one  to  eight  weeks.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
cases  are  severe,  and  become  complicated  by  mtestinal  catarrh,  marasmus,  or  lung 
disease. 

Eiwloqy  and  Patfiologtf, — There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is 
septic  in  its  nature,  but  whether  it  is  definitely  contagious  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  In  one  čase  a  woman  suffering  from  a  septic  afiection  gave  birth  to 
a  child  wnich  exhibited  the  eruption  at  birth.  In  another  čase  the  child  de- 
veloped the  eruption  while  being  suckled  by  its  mother,  who  was  suffering  from 
a  septic  affection. 

Kegular  little  epidemics  of  tlie  disease  have  been  observed  to  follow  the 
practice  of  one  physician  or  midwife. 
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Cultivation  from  the  serum  of  the  blebs  has  produced  a  golden  yellow 
staphylococcus  indistinguishable  morphological1y  from  the  ordinary  staphylO' 
coccus  pyogenes  aureus,  but  on  inoculation  into  the  skin  of  a  healthy  person  it 
gave  rise  to  a  perfectly  clear  vesicle. 

The  pathoiogical  anatomy  is  very  simple.  The  bulla  is  produced  by  the 
elevation  of  the  horny  layer,  the  stratum  mucosum  remainine  almost  perfect 
beneath.  There  is  a  slight  (fidema  of  the  true  skin  and  exuaation  round  the 
vessels,  but  this  not  a  marked  feature. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  usually  not  a  matter  of  great  dif&culty,  the  chief  eruption 
from  which  it  is  to  be  distmguished  being  the  bullous  eruption  of  congenital 
syphili8.  The  fact  that  the  syphilide  is  always  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a 
well-marked  intiltration,  and  practically  invariably  attacks  the  palms  and  soles, 
which  are  spared  in  pemphigus  neonatorum  with  almost  equal  regu1arity,  is 
generali  v  sumcient,  but  the  other  symptoms  of  syphilis  and  the  general  state  of 
the  chila's  health  would  be  additional  factors. 

Treatment. — This  consists  simply  of  protecting  the  skin  with  some  bland  and 
non-toxic  antiseptic,  either  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  such  as  equal  parts  of 
powdered  boric  acid  and  starch,  or  if  extensive  excoriation  be  present  tne  boric 
acid  ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  preferable.  Great  čare  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  undue  loss  of  heat,  and  the  po8sibility  of  the  child's  taking  cold. 

(2)  Pemphigus  Acutus  Malignus. — For  the  knowledge  of  this  disease 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  work  of  Pernet  and  Bulloch.  The  disease 
U8ually  occurs  in  those  who  have  to  handle  ineat  or  skin,  and  hence  is  most 
common  in  butchers. 

In  some  cases  there  has  been  a  definite  hi8tory  of  a  small  wound  on  the 
hand  a  nionth  or  two  before  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption.  The  eruption 
itself  has  no  particular  characteristics  which  would  serve  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  severe  čase  of  pemphigus  vulgaris,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  severe 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  symptoms  are  fever,  albuminuria,  vomiting, 
diarrhcea,  and  general  exhaustion ;  in  fact  we  have  before  us  the  clinical 
picture  of  a  severe  intoxication.  The  disease  is  generally  fatal  (75  per  cent 
of  Pernet*s  collected  cases),  and  its  duration  varies  from  twenty-four  hoars 
to  about  three  weeks. 

As  regards  its  etiology  and  pathologv  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  those  who  are 
in  frequent  contact  with  the  skin  and  Hesh  of  animals,  together  with  the  frequent 
hi8tory  of  a  precedent  wound,  would  point  to  its  originating  in  a  local  inoculation. 
Demme  has  found  in  the  serum  of  the  clear  unruptured  bullse  a  diplococcus  which 
grew  in  a  rosette  form  on  agar.  and  did  not  liquefy  gelatine  very  readily,  and  this 
aiscovery  has  been  confirmed  hy  Bleibtreu,  Bulloch,  and  others.  Tlie  coccus  was 
pathogenic  to  guinea-pigs  when  iniected  into  the  pleura,  but  did  not  give  rise  to 
any  detinite  changes  when  injected,  subcutaneously. 

The  pathoiogical  anatomy  does  not  difler  from  that  of  pemphigus  vulgaris 
sutticiently  to  require  sepirate  description. 

Piffgnosin. — From  what  has  alreacly  been  said  it  may  be  judged  that  the  Out- 
look is  almost  hopeless,  roughly  three-quarters  of  the  cases  ending  fatally  within 
a  very  short  time. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  combating  cases  of 
septica^mia.  The  diet  should  be  liberal,  and  possibly  aloohol  may  be  needed. 
Of  intemal  drugs  quinine  appears  to  have  been  of  service  in  some  cases.  Local 
treatment  should  consist  of  treating  the  patient  on  a  water  bed  (or  if  possible 
perhaps  in  the  continuous  bath)  and  dressmg  the  skin  with  absorbent  and  anti- 
septic  applications.  These  re(}uirements  are  well  supplied  by  Lassar's  paste 
(R  Zinci  oxidi,  pulv.  amyli,  aa  3ij.,  acidi  salicylici,  gr.  x. ;  paraifim  mollis,  Sss.). 

(3)  Pemphigus  Chronicus  Vulgaris. — The  disease  may  begin  either 
in8idiously  or  suddenly.  In  the  latter  čase  it  is  usually  accompanied  by 
shivering,  malaise,  and  fever,  and  these  symptoms  may  be  more  or  less 
continuous  or  frequently  repeated  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease. 
The  eruption  consists  of  a  crop  of  vesicles  and  buUoe,  U8ually  arising  from 
apparently  healthy  skin,  more  rarely  appearing  on  the  site  of  a  pre-existent 
er)  thema.     The  individual  lesions  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  pea  to 
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that  of  a  hen'8  egg,  or  sometimes  even  larger.  The  eruption  is  usuallj 
generalised  from  the  first,  and  the  lesions  inay  be  either  scattered  without 
any  ordinary  arrangement,  or  they  may  8how  a  tendencj  to  occur  in 
ciicular  groups  (Pemphigus  confertus).  The  typical  bulla  when  first  formed 
is  tense,  hemispherical,  or  oval,  and  contains  a  clear  7eIlowish  fluid.  After  a 
short  tirne,  however,  the  contents  become  opalescent  from  the  emigration  of 
leucocyte8,  and  the  wall  becomes  flaccid  from  the  evaporation  and  absorp- 
tion  of  the  fiuid.  In  some  ca.ses  a  slight  amount  of  blood  may  be  effdsed 
into  the  blister  in  its  early  stage,  giving  a  pink  tinge  to  the  contents.  This 
condition  is  common,  occurring  usually  in  some  of  the  lesions,  and  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  those  rare  cases  in  which  marked  hsemorrhage 
takes  plače  into  ali  the  bullae  (P.  hsemorrhagicus).  As  the  fluid  of  the 
bulla  disappears,  the  roof  flattens  down  and  adheres  by  means  of  the 
albimiinous  remains  of  the  former's  contents  to  the  floor,  thus  forming  a 
scab.  This  falls  oflT  in  a  day  or  two,  leaving  a  hyper8emic  patch  of  skin, 
which  may  become  pigmented  later.  The  period  of  development  and 
involution  of  the  individual  lesion  U8ually  lasts  a  week  or  ten  days,  but 
the  disease  is  kept  up  by  the  appearance  of  new  crops  of  bulla?.  In  some 
cases,  probably  from  secondary  infection,  certain  peculiar  changes  take 
plače  in  the  floor  of  the  blister.  Thus  it  may  become  covered  with  a 
grayish  white  false  membrane  (P.  diphtheriticus),  or  may  be  attacked  by  a 
progressive  gangrene  (P.  gangraenosus).  Both  of  these  sub-varieties  are 
extremely  fataL 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies  greatly,  and  the  attack  may  either  pass 
ofirwithin  a  couple  of  months  or  may  be  prolonged,  with  remissions  and 
exacerbations  for  years.  In  mild  cases  the  general  health  is  not  much 
disturbed, — soreness,  burning,  and,  more  rarely,  itching  being  the  chief 
symptoms ;  but  if  the  rauah  is  very  severe,  symptoms  of  exhaustion  from 
pain,  sleeplessness,  and  loss  of  heat  and  fluid,  soon  show  themselves,  and  the 
patient  finally  dies  from  lung  trouble,  gastro-enteritis,  or  other  intercurrent 
disease.  Between  these  two  extremes  ali  varieties  in  chronicity  are  found, 
and  even  in  cases  which  apparently  recover  in  a  short  time  relapses  are 
common. 

The  chief  complications  of  ordinary  pemphigus  are  the  implication  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  vagina,  and  conjunctiva  (for  a  description 
of  pemphigus  conjunotivae  see  voL  ii.  p.  362),  and  nephritis,  the  last-named 
being  of  very  ominous  significance. 

(4)  Pemphigus  Fouacbus. — This  form  may  either  commence  as  such 
from  the  first,  or  may  supervene  in  a  rebellious  čase  of  ordinary  pemphigus. 
It  is  chaxacterised  by  the  appearance  of  ill-formed,  flaccid  bullse  with  semi- 
purulent  contents,  or  sometimes  the  epidermis  is  merely  detached  without 
being  raised,  so  that  it  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  bullae  at  ali.  Instead 
of  drying  up  into  a  scab,  as  was  described  under  simple  pemphigus,  the 
lesion  spreads  peripherally  after  the  rupture  of  the  covering,  and  no  fresh, 
sound  epidermis  is  formed  from  the  floor  of  the  original  lesion.  Thus  the 
eruption  becomes  in  time  almost  or  quite  universal,  and  the  body  is  covered 
with  shreds  of  partially  detached  epidermis,  moist,  red,  exuding  patches 
and  brownish  crusts.  At  this  period  infections  become  common,  and  boils 
and  abscesses  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  patient  develops  a  peculiar 
sweetish  and  most  terribly  nauseous  odour,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  albuminous  discharge.  In  this  stage  vesicles  are  with 
difl&culty  even  if  at  ali  recognisable.  The  whole  epidermis  appears  to  ha  ve 
become  so  rotten  that  the  roof  of  any  developing  blister  becomes  broken  at 
once. 
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Ali  the  epidermic  appendages  become  involved  in  the  disease,  the  hair 
falls  out,  and  the  naih  become  broken  and  frequentl7  lost.  The  mucous 
membraues  are  also  attacked,  so  that  8wallowing  becomes  a  matter  of 
difficultj,  and  the  patient,  bj  this  tirne  intenselj  emaciated,  lies  almost 
immovable,  the  slightest  alteration  of  position  causing  freah  tears  and 
cracks  in  the  epidermis,  and  being  accompanied  bj  acute  pain.  Fever  is 
constantij  present,  sleep  and  appetite  are  almost  completely  loet,  and  the 
patient  finally  succumbs  to  diarrhoea  or  pulmonary  congestion. 

(5)  Pemphigus  Vbgetans. — This  disease  was  originally  described  by 
Neumann  in  1876,  similar  cases  having  been  preyioii8ly  looked  apon  as 
8yphilitic. 

At  the  present  time  opinion  is  somewhat  divided  as  to  its  nature,  Unna 
preferring  to  separate  it  entirely  from  pemphigus  under  the  name  of 
£rythema  bullosum  vegetans,  while  others  stiU  believe  it  to  be  merely  a 
variety  of  pemphigus. 

The  disease  is  an  extremely  rare  one,  about  thirty  undoubted  cases  only 
having  been  reported. 

It  begins  U8ually  in  the  mouth,  and  may  be  limited  to  this  region  for 
some  time  (one  month  in  one  of  Herxheimer's  cases).  Later,  bulke  which 
do  not  difter  very  strikingly  from  those  of  ordinary  pemphigus,  begin  to 
make  their  appearance.  There  is,  however,  a  peculiarity  of  distribution 
noticeable,  in  that  the  lesions  seem  to  have  a  special  predilection  for  the 
axilla;,  genitals,  and  fiexures  of  the  thighs.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  the  appearance  of  the  primitive  lesion,  Unna  stating  that  it  begins  as 
"  a  red  spot  the  size  of  a  threepenny  bit  to  a  shilling,  which  may  extend  in 
one  or  two  days  to  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  It  has  sharply- 
margined,  ery8ipela8-like  borders,  and  there  appear  in  the  centre  large 
thin-walled  blebs,  which  soon  dry  up  spontaneously  into  crusts."  Kaposi 
also  described  them  as  beginning  upon  a  red  base  in  the  form  of  lentil- 
sized  vesicles,  and  says  that  in  the  first  day  or  two  the  base  resembles  a 
wheeL  Crocker,  Herxheimer,  and  others,  however,  find  that  the  bullse  have 
no  special  characteristics  at  first. 

After  the  bullae  or  vesicles  are  once  formed  they  rapidly  become  cloudy, 
and  U8ually  dry  up  or  burst  in  a  day  or  two.  The  floor  of  the  blister  does 
not  then  form  a  new  horny  layer,  but  remains  moist,  red,  and  weeping,  or 
may  become  covered  with  a  brownish  crust. 

Meanwhile  the  process  of  vesicle  formation  spreads  serpiginously  at  the 
edge  of  the  former  bulla,  so  that  in  time  huge  areas  of  skin  become  dennded 
of  their  8upra-papillary  epithelium.  These  denuded  areas  then  begin  to 
take  on  active  growth,  shared  in  both  by  the  epidermis  and  papiUse,  so 
that  the  characteristic  condyloma-like  structure  is  produced.  This  process 
is  naturally  most  marked  in  the  flexures,  and  the  skin  in  these  regions  \r 
con8tantly  exuding  a  mucoid  fluid  with  an  extremely  nauseating  odour. 

The  hair  becomes  thin,  and  the  nails  brittle  and  often  lost.  Owing  to 
the  progressive  iniplication  of  the  mouth,  noše,  and  pharynx,  the  ability  of 
the  patient  to  swallow  nourishment  is  seriously  interfered  with.  Emacia- 
tion  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  pain,  sleeplessness,  and  chronic  septic 
poisoning,  becomes  therefore  extreme,  and  the  patient  almost  invariably 
dies  from  exhau8tion,  nephritiB,  or  lung  trouble.  Herxheimer  has  called 
attention  to  the  presence  of  muscular  tremors  even  during  rest  as  symptom8 
of  this  and  other  severe  forms  of  pemphigus. 

Etiology  and  Paihologij. — As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  there  is  little  doiibt 
that  both  varieties  of  acute  pemphigus  are  of  an  iufective  nature.     In  the  other 
forms  little  is  known  about  the  cause.    The  disease  seems  to  affect  both  sezes 
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about  equally,  but  is  more  freauent  in  children  and  in  young  adults  than  in  people 
of  more  advanced  age.  Shock  to  the  nervous  system  and  severe  chills  seem  to 
have  an  influence  in  its  production,  one  čase  of  P.  vegetans  having  begun  with 
multiple  onychia  after  fisning  in  ice-cold  water.  The  fact  that  bullous  affections 
not  infrequttntly  occur  in  the  course  of  nervous  disease  has  led  to  the  theory  that 
fNomphigus  is  itself  a  disease  of  nervous  ori^n,  and  Schwimmer  found  degenera- 
tion  of  Ooirs  column  in  one  čase,  and  iniiltration  round  the  vessels  of  the  posterior 
horn  and  posterior  root  in  three  cases.  Petrini,  Mott,  and  others  have  found  de- 
generation  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  careful  post-mortem 
examinations  have  m  numerous  cases  revealed  no  disease  whatever  oi  the  central 
or  peripheral  nervous  8ystem. 

The  search  for  organisms  has,  up  to  the  present,  given  no  positive  result  in  the 
chronic  cases.  The  blood  and  the  serum  of  the  bullse  have  been  found  to  contain 
an  abnormally  large  percentage  of  eosinophile  cells,  but  since  this  condition  has 
been  found  associated  with  several  other  diseases  it  has  lost  to  a  large  degree  the 
interest  which  was  at  first  attached  to  it. 

The  anatomy  of  the  lesion  is  stili  a  matter  of  some  uncertaintv,  some  observers 
maintaining  that  the  bulla  is  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  nomy  layer  from 
the  stratum  mucosum,  others  that  the  entire  suprapapillary  epithelium  is  raised 
from  the  corium.  The  probability  is  that  the  separation  aoes  not  always  take 
plače  a  t  the  same  level ;  but  in  the  lesions  which  I  have  had  the  opportunit^  of 
examining  the  separation  has  taken  plače  between  the  basal  layer  of  the  epithelium 
and  the  tops  of  the  papillse.  The  otner  morbid  conditions  found  are  of  too  general 
a  nature  to  be  useful  in  afibrding  further  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
such  as  dilatation  of  the  superBcial  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels,  oedema  of  the 
papill«,  and  slight  infiltration  of  round  cells  around  the  vessels.  In  pemphigus 
foliaoeus  these  cnanges  are  far  more  marked  than  in  ordinary  chronic  pemphigus, 
while  in  pemphigus  vegetans  there  is  superadded  an  enormous  overgrowth  of  the 
epithelium  and  a  marked  infiltration  of  corium  with  round  cells. 

The  diagnosis  of  ordinary  well-marked  pemphi^^  usually  presents  no  difficulties, 
though  in  some  cases  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  it  at  first  from  Dermatitis 
herpetiformis  (^.t;.). 

The  chief  aistinguishing  points  from  this  disease  are:  (1)  The  absence  of 
herpetiform  ^rouping ;  (2)  The  uniformity  of  the  lesion,  the  bullse  springing  from 
normal  or  slightly  hyper8emic  skin,  no  papules.  wheals,  or  erythematous  patches 
preceding  the  lesion.  It  should  be  notea  tnat  tne  bullse  of  pemphigus  Uuve  hyper- 
»mic  patches,  but  these  are  easilv  distinguished.  From  ervthema  multiforme  the 
same  points,  with  the  addition  of  the  more  acute  course  of  the  erythema  and  the 
tendency  to  concentric  arrangement,  should  be  sufficient.  From  the  bullous 
syphilide  of  infants  the  diagnosis  has  already  been  given,  and  the  same  points, 
namely,  the  presence  of  the  marked  infiltration  in  the  floor  of  the  bulla,  should 
render  mistakes  unlikelv.  The  bullous  lesion  in  leprosy  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  areas  oi  ansesthesia  and  the  thickening  of  the  large  subcutaneous 
nerve  trunks. 

In  epidermolysis  buUosa  (described  below)  the  definite  action  of  trauma  in 
producing  the  olisters,  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  congenital  in  origin,  and 
the  common  presence  of  scarring  are  the  chief  differential  points. 

Prognosis. — In  simple  uncomplicated  pemphigus  the  prognosis  appears 
to  be  good  for  the  individual  attack,  but  is  doubtful  for  the  ultimate  health 
of  the  patient.  The  eruption  is  usuallj  much  more  amenable  to  treatment 
in  young  patients,  and  it  appears  that  permanent  cures  are  more  frequent 
in  early  life.  The  presence  of  marked  constitutional  8ymptom8,  the  affection 
of  mucous  membranes,  and  the  presence  of  muscular  tremors,  should  suggest 
a  cautious  prognosis.  In  pemphigus  foliaceus  and  vegetans  the  disease  has 
been  up  to  the  present  so  almost  uniformlj  fatal,  that  the  prognosis  must 
be  admitted  to  be  hopeless. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  in  ali  cases  be  placed  upon  a  water-bed, 
unless  facilities  are  present  for  treating  him  by  the  continuous  bath  method, 
and  this  would  ovij  be  necessarjr  in  very  severe  cases.  Diet  should  be 
liberal,  but  alcobol  is  not  usuallj  indicated,  unless  signs  of  circulatory  failure 
are  present. 

There  appear  to  be  several  drugs  which  are  extremely  useful  in  alleviating 
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sufifering,  and  thus  indirectlj  benefiting  the  patient,  but  araenic  stands  out 
pre-eminent  for  its  power  of  controlling  the  outbreaks  of  the  eruption. 

It  frequently  needs  to  be  given  in  fuU  doses  up  to  fifteen  minims  of  the 
liquor  three  times  a  daj.  Some  authorities  prefer  to  give  the  drug  in  pili 
form,  but  this  appears  to  possess  no  advantages,  while  it  is  certainly  more 
difficult  to  ensure  the  free  dilution  which  is  so  important  a  factor  in  its 
administration.  Next  in  value  to  arsenic  come  quinine  and  opium,  both  of 
which  occasionally  exercise  a  distinctlj  curative  efifect.  Lastlj,  phenacetin 
and  its  congeners  are  occasionallj  useful  in  relieving  the  distress  and  pro- 
curing  sleep. 

Locally,  the  buUse  may  be  punctured  as  soon  as  they  become  tense,  and 
the  fluid  allowed  to  drain  away.  Every  čare  should  be  taken  to  keep  ali 
excoriated  places  from  becoming  infected,  while  at  the  same  time  strong 
antiseptics  must  not  be  applied  on  account  of  their  irritating  qualities,  and 
also  because  of  the  danger  of  absorption.  In  most  cases  Lassar^s  zine  paste 
(given  abovc)  meets  ali  requirements  admirably,  though  some  patients  are 
more  comfortable  when  dusted  over  with  a  powder  containing  25  per  cent 
of  boric  acid.  Whichever  of  these  applications  be  used,  it  must  be  applied 
thickly,  so  as  to  soak  up  ali  discharge  at  onee. 

Epidermolvsis  Bullosa  Hereditaria. — This  disease  was  separated  off 
from  true  pemphigus  in  1882  by  Goldscheider.  The  name  was,  however, 
suggested  by  Kobner.and  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  disease, 
although  frequently  a  family  affection,  is  by  no  means  always  hereditary.  The 
condition  is  usually  noticed  soon  after  birth,  and  not  infrequently  during  the 
first  washing  of  the  child.  The  skin  "  comes  off  "  with  the  friction  of  the  towel, 
leaving  a  raw,  weeping  surface  beneath.  A  day  or  two  later  it  is  noticed  that 
blisters  are  occasionally  present,  though  in  the  early  period  of  the  child's 
existence  any  bullse  formed  are  so  quickly  ruptured  that  they  may  escape 
observation.  As  the  child  grows  older  and  begins  to  move  about  it  is  found 
that  the  slightest  friction  or  pressvire  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  bulla  to  rise, 
often  with  blood-stained  contents.  The  child  is  henceforth  almost  constantly 
exhibiting  large  areas  of  skin  denuded  of  its  surfeu^  epithelium,  and,  since 
the  epidermis  is  lost  to  a  great  depth,  scarring  of  a  superficial  nature  is  the 
rule,  and  contiguous  surfaces  not  uncommonly  heal  together.  Thus  in  a 
series  of  three  cases  in  one  family  of  children  ali  had  acquired  more  or  less 
webbed  fingers  and  toes.  Some  parts  of  the  body  are,  of  course,  more  expo8ed 
to  trauma  than  others,  and  con8equently  show  the  ravages  of  the  disease  more 
markedly  than  others.  Thus  in  addition  to  the  webbing  of  the  fingers 
already  mentioned,  a  condition  only  seen  in  severe  cases,  the  nails  are  almost 
invariably  broken,  deformed,  or  totally  lost.  Besides  the  skin  the  mucous 
membranes  may  also  be  affected,  and  in  more  than  one  čase  it  has  been 
noted  that  the  patient  has  sufTered  from  hsematemesis,  with  the  vomiting  of 
oesophageal  casts.  The  teeth  are  in  most  cases  lost  very  early  in  life,  owing 
to  an  abnormal  brittleness  and  tendency  to  caries. 

Etiology  and  Pathology, — Little  is  known  on  this  subject.  The  disease 
occurs  very  di8tinctly  both  as  a  family  affection  and  in  sporadic  cases. 
Descent  from  the  father  or  mother  has  been  observed,  but  it  is  more  usual 
for  several  members  of  the  same  generation  to  be  affected  As  regards  the 
pathology,  some  observers  claim  to  have  discovered  lesions  in  the  superficial 
blood-vessels,  \vhile  others  have  described  a  peculiarly  unstable  condition  of 
the  basal  layer  of  the  epitheliimi.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  neither  čase 
was  the  anatomical  abnormality  found  the  basis  of  the  disease,  but  rather 
the  effect  of  bygone  traumatic  lesions.  Thus  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  an 
apparently  normal  piece  of  skin  from  a  patient,  I  found  that  the  whole 
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surface  wa8  so  studded  with  fine,  small,  superficial  scars  tbat  this  wa8  im- 
poeaible,  and  in  the  piece  that  I  eventuallj  examined  I  found  onlj  a  slight 
mantle  of  cells  round  the  vessels,  especially  marked  under  a  spot  wbere 
the  epidermis  wa8  markedlj  thinned  bj  diminution  of  tbe  stratum  mucosum, 
and  wbich  corresponded  to  one  of  tbe  fine  scars.  Sucb  a  condition  I 
have  never  seen  in  anj  other  disease,  and  can  onlj  describe  it  as  an  epi- 
dermic  scar. 

Tbe  treatment  of  this  affection  is  naturallj  unavailing,  and  ali  that  can 
be  done  is  to  see  that  tbe  child  is  as  far  as  possible  protected,  and  tbat  later  on 
it  never  bas  food  at  too  high  a  temperature  or  too  bigblj  spiced.  If  lesions 
OGcur  on  the  fingers,  careful  bandaging  must  be  resorted  to  to  prevent  auy 
bealing  together. 

There  appears  to  be  some  tendencj  to  outgrow  tbe  affection,  but  I  am 
unaware  of  any  recorded  čase  in  whicb  tbe  condition  bas  entirelj  ceased. 

The  diagnosis  is  simpla  A  pemphigoid  eruption  beginning  in  tbe 
earliest  period  of  life,  unaccompanied  by  any  deviation  from  health,  and 
called  fortb  by  trifling  injury,  makes  a  clinical  picture  wbicb  can  be  mis- 
taken  for  no  other  disease. 

LITERATURE. — The  bibliograi)by  of  Pemphigus  is  so  cnornious  that  onlj  a  few  chief 
references  are  given,  those  being  choson  which  contain  importaut  work  and  a  good  list  of 
farther  references : — 

1.  PemphigiiB  neonatonim :  Luithlen.  JViener  klinisciie  IVochtiiSchrift,  Janaary  1899, 
No.  4. — 2.  Pemphigiui  acntus :  Pkknet  and  Bulloch.  British  Journal  of  Demialology,  vol. 
viii.  pp.  157,  205.  3.  Pemphigiui  vnlgazis :  Cbocker.  Diseases  of  Skin,  pp.  185  8q. — 4. 
DuHRiNO.  CtUaneoua  Medicine,  Part  II.  pp.  453  »q. — 5.  Kaposi.  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
(English  edition),  pp.  390  sg, — 6.  Pemphigos  foliacem :  Cazenave.  Ocus.  des  hčp.  Oct. 
1850.  7.  Pemphiglu  vegetans :  Neumann.  Fiertel  Jahrschr.f  Derm,  u.  Syph.  1886,  p.  157. 
— 8.  Herxheiiieil.  j4reh.  f,  Derm.  u.  Sjfph.  Bd.  xxzyi.  p.  141.  9.  EpidemoljslB  boUosa 
hsreditaria:  Wallace  Beattv.    British  Journal  of  Dermatologyy  vol.  ix.  p.  301. 

Penis,  Surg^lcal  Affectlons  of  the. 

{See  also  Bladder,  Circumcision,  Venereal  Sores.) 

Imflammatorv  Affections 

Balanitis  (/r  Balano-posthitis. — This  consists  in  inflammation  of  tbe 
glans-penis  and  inner  surface  of  tbe  prepuce.  It  is  common  in  dirty  people, 
and  is  predisposed  to  by  a  long  foreskin,  in  wbicb  secretions  decompose 
and  set  up  inflammation.  It  bas  been  divided  into  venereal,  catarrbal, 
dipbtheritic,  goutj,  berpetic,  and  diabetic.  Tbe  venereal  form  is  due  to 
retained  diseharges  of  gonorrboea  and  venereal  sores.  Tbe  catarrbal  form 
is  due  to  decomposition  of  retained  smegma  in  pbimosis.  Gouty  balano- 
postbitis  consists  of  red  and  raw  patcbes,  more  on  tbe  glans  tban  the 
prepuce.  It  is  probably  a  form  of  gouty  eczema.  Tbe  patcbes  may 
ulcerate  and  cause  secondary  pbimosis.  Diabetic  balano-postbitis  is  similar 
to  tbe  moist  eczema  found  in  tbe  female  genitals. 

Cavernitis. — This  is  an  inflammation  of  tbe  erectile  tissues,  generally 
due  to  erysipela8,  cellulitis,  or  injury.  A  form  of  chronic  induratiun  of  tbe 
erectile  tissue  occurs  in  gouty  subjects,  and  consists  in  local  patcbes  of 
induration  bebind  tbe  glans  or  in  front  of  tbe  pubes.  Eicord  bas  described 
a  similar  condition  after  gonorrboea  and  sypbilis. 

Cellulitis  may  occur  in  tbe  penis  from  inflammation  within  the  urethru 
or  witbout.  The  former  is  due  to  gonorrboea,  or  inflammation  of  tbe  glands 
and  lacunai  of  tbe  urethra ;  tbe  latter  to  pbimosis,  balanitis,  in jury,  etc. 

Mephantiasis  rarely  attacks  tbe  penis  alone. 
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JEri/sipelds  may  attock  the  penis,  usuallj  by  estension  from  other  part& 

Gangrene  of  the  penis  may  occnr  after  specific  fevers,  such  as  small- 
pox,  tjphoid,  and  tjphus.  Local  causes  maj  be  phimosis,  sloughing, 
balanitis,  parapbimosis,  phagedenic  sores,  or  injurjr  hj  rings,  etc. 

Gout — Acute  gout  of  the  penis  was  described  by  Paget,  occurring  as  a 
gouty  urethritis,  with  swelling  and  heat  of  the  penis.  Chronic  interstitial 
cavemitis  and  gouty  balanitis  are  other  conditions  due  to  gout. 

GummcUa  occa8ionally  occur  in  the  penis,  but  are  rare. 

Herpes  Progenitalis. — This  consists  in  the  development  of  vesicles  on  an 
inflamed  base,  either  on  the  glans  or  the  inner  side  of  the  prepuce,  occasion- 
ally  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  prepuce.  The  vesicles  dry  up  in  a  few 
days,  leaving  small  scabs.  If  irritated  the  affection  may  suppurate. 
Sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  severe  neuralgic  pains.  The  disease  bas  a 
tendency  to  recur.  The  diagnosis  of  herpes  from  chancre  is  seldom  difficult 
uniess  the  vesicles  have  suppurated.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  herpes  may  fumish  a  breach  of  surface  through  which  the  syphilitic 
virus  may  penetrate  and  develop  a  chancre  at  the  site  of  the  herpes.  Treat- 
ment  consists  in  cleanliness  and  simple  dusting  powder. 

Lf/mphangitis  occurs  as  a  complication  of  gonorrhoea  and  venereal  sores. 

Neuralgia  of  the  penis  occurs  in  gout,  according  to  Paget. 

Tuberculous  tdcers  may  occur  on  the  penis,  sometimes  from  inoculation 
of  a  circumcision  wound. 

New  Giiowths 

1.  Simple. — The  chief  of  these  are  najvi,  cartilage,  and  bone,  sebaceous 
cysts,  horns,  and  papillomata.  The  occurrence  of  cartilage  and  bone  is 
rare,  and  in  most  cases  due  to  calcification  and  gouty  thickening.  In 
some  cases  true  osseous  tissue  bas  been  found  in  the  septum  between  the 
corpora  cavernosa.  Velpeau  bas  recorded  a  čase  of  a  bony  prolongation 
from  the  pubes,  forming  a  true  os  penis.  Sebaceous  cysts  sometimes  occur 
in  a  long  foreskin.  Horns  may  arise  from  a  wart  or  a  sebaceous  cyst. 
They  are  of  two  forms :  one  a  flat  plate,  the  other  a  projection,  which  may 
be  an  inch  or  more  long.  They  should  be  removed  by  excision,  as  they 
may  give  rise  to  epithelioma.  Papillomata  may  occur  as  simple  warts  on 
the  penis  or  as  venereal  warts  on  the  glans  and  foreskin.  Venereal  warts 
are  thought  by  some  to  be  due  to  irritation  from  venereal  or  leucorrhoeal 
discharges,  by  others  to  be  independent  of  them.  In  the  female  they  may 
attain  a  large  size,  forming  ]>edunculated  masses  round  the  vulva.  They 
should  l)e  exci8ed  either  by  the  knife  or  thermo-cautery. 

Malujnant  Tumours ;  Epithelioma, — According  to  Paget,  this  forms  one 
per  cent  of  aH  cancera  It  begins  on  the  glans  and  prepuce,  and  may  be 
superficial  or  deep.  It  usually  arises  as  a  warty  excrescence  which 
ulcerates,  infiltrates  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  usually  assumes  a  cauliflower 
form  of  growth.  Another  form  begins  as  a  deep-seated  lump  of  induration. 
Epithelioma  may  also  arise  in  a  chancrous  ulcer,  or  in  the  healed  scar  of 
a  chancre.  ]VIicroscopically  epithelioma  of  the  penis  is  of  the  squamous 
form.  Implication  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  a  grave  complication,  but 
visceral  metastases  are  rare.  It  is  rare  before  forty-five  jears  of  age. 
Predisposing  causes  are  phimosis,  venereal  sores,  gouty  balanitis,  and 
injuries.  Diagnosis. — This  is  most  important  to  make  in  the  pre-cancerous 
stage,  and  ali  doubtful  warty  growths  should  be  removed  early.  A  foul 
discharge  between  the  papillae  and  a  fixed  and  indurated  base  suggests 
malignant  disease.  From  indurated  chancre  the  diagnosis  is  usually  ea8y, 
since  the  chancre  is  an  ulcerated  induration,  while  the  epithelioma  is  an 
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indurated  ulceration.     The  deep-seated  form  of  epithelioma  may,  however, 
be  difficult  to  diagnose. 

Sarcoma. — This  may  occur  as  a  primarj  saitjoma  of  the  erectile  tissuea 
or  secondarj  to  sarcoma  of  the  testicle.  The  sarcoma  is  usuallj  round  and 
spindle  celledL  A  few  cases  of  melanotic  sarcoma  have  been  recorded. 
The  only  treatment  is  extirpation  of  the  penis. 

Chief  Operations  on  the  Penis 

Ampuiation  of  the  Penis. — This  is  indicated  in  cases  of  epithelioma  and 
sarcoma.     The  operation  may  be  partial  or  complete. 

Partial  AmputaHon, — This  is  best  done  by  a  flap  operation.  A  narrow- 
bladed  knife  is  entered  well  behind  the  disease,  between  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum  and  the  corpora  cavemosa,  and  a  short  inferior  flap  is  cut.  From 
this  the  urethra  is  dissected  out.  A  dorsal  flap  is  cut  from  the  dorsum  and 
sides  of  the  penis,  and  the  corpora  cavemosa  divided  at  the  point  of  trans- 
fizion.  After  stopping  hsemorrhage  the  dorsal  flap  is  punctured  and  the 
orethra  drawn  through  it,  slit  up,  and  stitched.  The  flaps  are  then  united. 
This  method  secures  a  skin  covering  for  the  corpora  cavemosa. 

TotcU  Eztirpation. — This  operation  is  required  for  severe  cases  extend- 
ing  back  to  the  scrotum.  The  scrotum  is  split  along  the  raphe  and  the 
corpus  spongiosum  dissected  out,  cut  through,  and  enough  left  to  bring 
out  at  the  perineum.  By  a  blunt  dissector  the  crura  and  capsule  are 
detached  on  each  side  from  the  pubic  arch.  The  suspensory  ligament  is 
divided  and  the  dorsal  arteries  secured.  The  cut  end  of  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum is  slit  up  and  stitched  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  scrotal  incision 
and  the  wound  closed.  Any  enlarged  glands  should  be  removed  at  the 
same  time.  Wheelhouse  advises  castration  after  amputation  of  the  penis, 
as  the  testicles  are  a  source  of  annoyance. 

Other  Conditions  of  the  Penis 

Chordee, — This  occurs  as  a  complication  of  urethritis,  and  consists  of 
painful  erections  at  night.  The  penis  is  tvvisted  or  bent  downwards. 
This  is  due  to  effusion  of  inflammatory  products  into  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum, causing  unequal  distension  of  the  penis  during  erection.  The  best 
treatment  is  a  camphor  pili  at  bed-time,  or  one  containing  opium,  camphor, 
and  belladonna.     A  morphia  or  cocaine  suppository  may  also  be  given. 

PreputicU  CaictUi. — These  may  originate  in  the  bladder  or  in  situ.  In 
the  latter  čase  they  are  due  to  smegma  impregnated  with  lime  salts  or  to 
stagnated  urine  in  a  long  prepuce.  Vesical  calculi  may  be  arrested  in  a 
pimnosed  prepuce. 

Priapism. — This  is  a  form  of  continuous  erection  without  sezual  desire. 
It  may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  It  is  caused  by  injury  during  coitus 
or  excessive  indulgence,  giving  rise  to  eztravasation  of  blood  into  the 
cavemous  tissue.  It  may  also  follow  injury  to  the  cervical  or  upper  dorsal 
cord.  In  children  a  temporary  priapism  is  caused  by  phimosis,  vesical 
calculus,  or  ascarides.  If  due  to  extrava8ation  of  blood  the  condition  may 
last  several  week8.  Treatment  is  not  satisfactory ;  purgatives,  tartar 
emetic,  mercury,  and  iodides  have  little  eflfect.  Incisions  have  been  tried 
with  success. 

LITERATURE. — W.  H.  A.  Jacobson.  Diseases  of  th€  Male  OenercUive  Organs.—Idem, 
The  Operatione  of  /S^ttr^rfrj/.-^BERKELBV  Hill  and  Cooper.  Syphilis  and  Local  Contagious 
IHsorders 
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The  Pericardium. — The  pericardium  is  a  fibro-serous  sac  which  envelops 
the  heart.  The  fibrous  portion  is  pTramidal  in  shape,  and  at  its  base  is 
iinnlj  attached  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  adjoining 
muscnlar  substance ;  above  it  is  continued  as  a  tubular  prolongation  on  to 
the  root  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonarj  arterj,  and  is  graduallj  lost  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  their  external  coata  The  serous  membrane  lining  the 
sac,  termed  the  parietal  lajer  of  pericardium,  passes  up  to  the  root  of  the 
great  vessels,  which  it  envelops  in  a  common  sheath  for  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  their  origin,  and  is  thence  reflected  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  heart,  which  it  closelj  invests,  constituting  the  visceral  lajer  of 
pericardium.  Laterally  and  anteriorly,  save  for  a  small  triangular  area  in 
front  termed  the  anterior  mediastinum,  the  pericardium  is  in  contact  with 
the  pleura ;  posteriorlj  it  is  in  relation  with  the  oesophagus,  aorta,  trachea, 
and  the  root  of  the  left  lung.  The  phrenic  nerves  pass  down,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  sac. 

DiSEASES   OF  THE  PERICARDIUM 

PERiCARDms. — Pericarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  may  be 
sero-fibrinous  or  suppurative.  The  former  is  by  far  the  most  common 
variety,  and  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  As  a  result  of  the  latter,  or  of 
relapsing  pericarditis,  adhesions  may  form  between  the  parietal  and  visceral 
layers  of  pericardium,  constituting  the  condition  known  as  "adherent 
pericardium." 

Acute  Fibrinous  or  Sero  -  Fibrinous  Pericarditis.  —  Etiology. — 
Rheumatism  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  pericarditis.  In  child- 
hood  and  early  adolescence,  from  the  ages  of  eight  to  twenty-five,  rheuma- 
tism is  especially  liable  to  attack  the  heart,  setting  up  pericarditis  and 
endocarditis,  with  myocarditi8  in  vaijing  degree.  In  later  life,  while  the 
articular  manifestations  of  rheumatism  are  usually  more  severe,  the  hecurt 
is  less  frequently  attacked. 

Chorea. — Pericarditis  occurring  in  association  with  chorea  may  be 
regarded  as  of  rheumatic  origin. 

The  Role  played  hy  Mia-o-organisms  in  Petncarditis. — The  belief  has  long  been 
held  that  acute  rheumatism  is  a  disease  of  microbic  origin,  and  that  pericarditis 
and  endocarditis  are  local  manifestations  of  tbe  activity  of  the  rheomatic  micro- 
organisms.  Of  recent  years  various  observers  have  tu  med  their  attention  to  this 
question.  In  1886  Mantle  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject.  In  1881  Acbalme  isolated 
and  described  a  short  bacillus  which  ne  considered  pathogenic  of  rheumatism,  and 
his  views  were  supported  by  Thiroloix  and  Bettencourt.  In  1898  Triboulet  isolated 
a  diplococcus  from  the  blood  of  a  patient  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism,  and  by 
inoculating  it  into  a  rabbit  produced  endocarditis.  In  1899  Wa88erman  obtained 
from  the  blood  and  pericardial  fluid  of  a  rheumatic  patient  pure  cultures  of  a 
diplococcus  which,  inoculated  into  rabbits,  gave  rise  to  pyrexia  with  pol^arthritis, 
but  no  valvulitis.  In  1900  Dr.  Paine  and  Dr.  Poynton  brought  forwaTd  unportant 
and  apparcntlj  conclusive  evidence  that  rheumatic  fever  is  due  to  a  minute  diplo- 
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C0CCU8  which  thev  consider  identical  with  that  described  by  Wassennan  and 
Triboulet  This  organism  they  have  demonstrated  in  the  fluid  m  the  pencardium 
and  in  joints,  and  aiso  in  tbe  tissues  of  patients  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever. 
They  have  also  isolated  it  from  the  pericardial  fluid,  and  after  growing  it  as  a  pure 
cttlture  on  suitable  media  and  in  pericardial  fluid  have  inoculated  it  into  rabbits, 
reproducing  in  them  polyarthritis,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  mvocarditis,  and 
pleurisy.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  pericarditis 
as  one  of  the  local  manifestations  of  the  activity  of  the  rheumatic  diplococcus, 
and  must  look  upon  it  not  as  a  complication  of  rheumatism,  but  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  disease. 

Pleurisy  and  Fneumonia, — Pericarditis  may  occur  in  association  with 
pleurifly  and  pneumonia,  possiblj  hj  direct  eitension  of  the  inliammatorj 
procesa,  but  more  probablj  through  the  agencj  of  the  specific  micro-organisms 
which  were  the  cause  of  the  primarjr  disease.  In  view  of  the  rečen  t 
researches  by  Dr.  Payne  and  Dr.  Poynton  mentioned  above,  it  seems  prob- 
able  that  in  rheumatic  subjects,  when  pleurisy  is  associated  with  pericarditis, 
both  may  be  due  to  the  rheumatic  diplococcus.  The  same  may  hold  good 
of  pneumonia  in  some  cases,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  pneumococcus 
may  set  up  pericarditis,  and  when  pneumonia  is  the  primary  affection  the 
pneumococcus  is  usually  found  to  be  the  cause  also  of  the  pericarditis  if  a 
bacteriological  investigation  is  made. 

The  Acute  Specific  Diseases. — Acute  pericarditis  may  occur  as  a  compli- 
cation of  scarlet  fever,  variola,  erysipelas ;  rarely  of  measles,  typhus,  enteric 
fever,  and  malaria. 

Bright'8  Disease., — Pericarditis  is  met  with  as  a  complication  of  Bright*s 
disease  most  commonly  in  association  with  granular  kidney  or  subacute 
parenchymatous  nephritis. 

Traumatism, — Injuries  to  the  pericardium  by  a  fractured  rib,  or  by  a 
forei^n  body,  such  as  a  needle  or  fish-bone  lodged  in  the  oesophagus,  or 
gunshot  and  punctured  wounds,  may  set  up  peric9,rditis. 

Tuberculosis  and  Malignant  Disease. — Tubercular  pericarditis  is  usually 
8econdary  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  tubercular  disease  of  the  mediastinal 
glands.  Malignant  disease  and  new  growths  may  occasionally  invade  the 
pericardium  and  set  up  pericarditis. 

Suppurative  pericarditis  will  be  discussed  later. 

Morbid  AnatofUj/. — In  the  earlv  stages  the  pericardium  becomes  hypei*8emic  and 
congested,  and  assumes  a  duU  red  colour  instead  of  its  normal  glistening  appear- 
ance.  Exudation  of  serum  and  leucocytes  takes  plače  from  the  congested  vessels, 
and  soon  both  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  pericardium  becomecoated  in  patches 
or  throughout  their  surface  with  a  thick  layer  of  yellow  sticky  lymph.  From  the 
friction  together  of  the  two  inflamed  surfaces  the  lymph  coating  them  acquires  an 
irregular,  ragged,  or  honeycomb  appearance.  The  inflammatory  lymph  on  the 
surface  of  the  pericardium  may  be  reabsorbed,  but  f requcntly  becomes  vascularised 
and  organised  into  fibrous  tissue,  gluing  together  the  two  layers  of  pericardium 
where  they  come  into  contact.  and  giving  rise  to  partial  or  universal  adhesion 
between  the  heart  and  pericaraium. 

Effusion  may  take  plače  into  the  pericardial  sac  to  a  varying  extent.  Usually 
it  is  small  in  amount,  but  exceptionally  it  may  be  very  large,  as  much  as  two  pint« 
having  been  recorded. 

In  rheumatic  cases  a  large  effusion  is  uncommon.  As  a  rule  in  fatal  cases  in 
children  there  is  little  excess  of  fluid  found  in  the  pericardial  sac  post-mortem,  but 
the  two  layers  of  pericardium  are  coated  with  thicK  yellow  lymph. 

The  effusion  consists  of  a  yellowish  serous  fluid  in  which  leucocvtes,  shreds  of 
fibrin,  and  endothelial  cells  are  present  in  varving  quantity.  The  fluid  is  U8ually 
clear,  but  may  be  turbid  if  there  is  much  cellular  exudation,  and  may  contain 
flakes  of  Ivmph.  Sometimes  it  is  blood-stained,  and  in  scurvy  may  consist  almost 
entirely  oi  blood. 

Tht  Mf/ocardial  Changes. — These  are  of  importance,  as  the  myocardium  seldom 
escapes  damage  in  cases  of  pericarditis.    They  are  described  in  detail  elsewhere 
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(v.  "Heart"),  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  they  consist  of 
ae^nerative  and  fatty  chanees  in  the  muscle  fibres  with  foci  of  small  round-celled 
inhltration  in  the  interstitial  tissue. 

General  Description  of  the  Course  of  the  Bisease. — The  only  certain 
evidence  of  the  onset  of  pericarditis  is  a  to-and-fro  pericardial  friction 
sound  heard  on  auscultation,  caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the 
inflamed  eurfaces  of  •  the  pericardium  at  each  beat  of  the  beart.  Before 
this  becomes  manifest  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  make  their 
appearance.  Tbese  are:  acceleration  of  the  pulse;  excited  or  tremulous 
action  of  the  beart ;  increase  in  the  respiration  rate,  with  dyspn(£a ;  rise 
of  temperature;  and  praecordial  pain  in  varying  degree.  In  children 
restlessness,  night  terrors,  slight  delirium  on  waking,  and  irregular  action 
of  the  heart  may  sometimes  be  present  in  addition  in  acute  cases.  There 
is  always  some  dilatation  of  the  heart,  sometimes  appreciable  before  the 
appearance  of  the  friction  rub,  usually  pronounced  in  the  later  stages  in 
severe  cases. 

The  pericardial  rub  persists  for  a  varying  tirne— from  a  day  or  two  to  a 
month  or  more,  according  to  the  severity  and  chronicity  of  the  attack. 
The  disappearance  of  the  rub  may  indicate:  (1)  The  subsidence  of  the 
attack;  (2)  Effusion  into  the  pericardial  sac;  (3)  The  formation  of 
adhesions  between  the  two  layers  of  pericardium. 

These  points  are  ali  discussed  at  length  later  on.  The  phy8ical  signs 
and  8ymptoms  of  pericarditis  will  now  be  considered  in  detaiL 

Phvsical  Signs. — Pericardial  Friction  Sound, — This,  the  characteristic 
sign  of  pericarditis,  is  caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  two  inflamed 
surfaces  of  pericardium.  It  is  a  soft  scratching  sound,  heard  on  auscultation, 
somewhat  resembling  the  noise  made  by  scraping  a  piece  of  rough  paper  with 
the  finger-naiL  In  chronic  cases  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  lose  this  soft 
scratching  character  and  become  harsh  and  rough.  It  appears  to  be  very 
superficial,  and  is  modified  by  pressure  with  the  stethoscope,  being  rendered 
harsher  and  more  distinct,  or  almost  extinguished,  according  to  the  degree 
of  pressure  exerted.  Sometimes  change  of  position,  e.g.  from  the  recumbent 
to  the  erect  posture,  will  render  the  rub  more  distinct  when  it  is  not  well 
heard. 

Site  of  the  Ruh. — The  pericardial  rub  may  be  heard  at  any  point  over 
the  praecordial  area.  It  is  localised  at  the  outset,  and  is  usually  first 
heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  or  over  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum ;  but 
frequently  it  is  first  apparent  at  the  apex.  It  may  remain  localised  to  a 
small  area,  and  then  disappear,  or  may  extend  so  as  to  be  audible  over  the 
whole  of  the  front  of  the  heart,  and  when  there  is  much  dilatation  may  be 
lieard  for  some  distance  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

Ehythvi  of  the  Rub. — The  friction  rub  is  of  a  to-and-fro  character,  corre- 
sponding  more  or  less  to  the  movements  of  the  heart  in  8ystole  and  diastole. 
Its  rhythm  varies  8omewhat  according  to  its  situation.  When  heard  at  the 
apex  of  the  heart  it  may  be  a  single  systolic  scratch  synchronou8  with  the 
apex  beat,  or  a  to-and-fro  rub.  When  heard  over  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  and  between  the  sternum  and  apex  it  has  a  see-saw  rhythm  which 
is  not  exactly  8ynchronou8  with  the  heart  sounds,  and  is  readily  distinguish- 
able  from  them.  When  heard  at  the  base,  over  the  auricles,  it  has  a  triple 
oantering  rhythm  which  is  very  characteristic. 

Friction  fremitus  is  best  heard  by  placing  the  flat  of  the  hand  over  the 
praecordial  area.  It  is  by  no  means  always  present  or  appreciable,  but  is 
usually  most  distinct  where  the  pericardial  rub  is  loudest  and  roughest.  It 
is  a  curious  scratching  sensation  of  feeble  inten8ity,  and  appears  to  be  very 
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superficial ;  it  has  not  the  vibratorj  character  of  the  thrill  associated  with 
an  endocardial  murmur. 

The  Heart — The  heart  frequently  appears  to  be  excited  out  of  ali  pro- 
portion  to  the  severitj  of  the  attack,  and  the  pulse  is  almost  invariablj 
accelerated.  There  may  be  a  tiunnltuous  heaving,  wavy  impuke  over  the 
whole  praecordial  area,  and  aoricular  pulsation  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
second  and  third  intercoetal  spaces  in  children,  while  epigastric  pulsa- 
tion maj  be  present  as  welL  These  phenomena  are  usuallj  most  marked 
in  prolonged  or  recurrent  attacks,  when  the  cardiac  dilatation  is  pronounced. 

The  Fulse, — The  most  constant  and  characteristic  change  in  the  pulse 
is  acceleration  of  the  rhjthm  which  is  often  pronounced  before  the  friction 
rub  is  audible.  Sometimes  in  children  it  is  irregular,  or  intermits  a  beat  at 
irregular  intervals,  but  this  is  verjr  rare  in  adults  in  the  earlier  stagea  The 
pulse  wave  is  not  at  first  noticeablj  affected,  but  in  severe  and  prolonged 
attacks  it  becomes  sudden,  short,  and  ill-sustained.  The  pulse  is  then  one 
of  low  tension  and  dicrotism  is  well  marked. 

IncrecLse  in  the  Area  of  Cardiac  Dulness. — One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
characteristic  phjsical  signs  in  acute  pericarditis  is  the  increase  in  the  area 
of  cardiac  dulness,  which  can  be  readilj  made  out  on  percussion.  It  is 
more  rapid  and  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  severitj  and  acuteness  of  the 
attack,  and  is  also  verjr  pronounced  in  the  later  stages  of  subacute  or 
relapsing  pericarditis.  It  is  most  marked  in  children,  in  whom  also  it  can 
more  easilj  be  mapped  out  than  in  adults,  as  the  chest  wall  is  thin,  and 
there  are  no  emphjsematous  changes  in  the  lungs.  The  greatest  increase 
is  UBuallj  to  the  right,  and  the  dulness  maj  extend  to  an  inch  or  more 
bejond  the  right  margin  of  the  sternum,  and  upwards  as  far  as  the 
second  rib. 

Sibson  apparentlj  took  it  for  granted  that  increase  in  the*  area  of 
cardiac  dulness  indicated  pericardial  effusion,  and  this  view  has  been  main- 
tained  bj  manj  authors  since.  In  a  certain  small  proportion  of  cases  this 
undoubtedlj  holds  good,  but  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  in  bj  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  this  increase  in 
dulness  indicates  not  efTusion,  but  dilatation  of  the  heart,  more  especiallj 
of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle. 

In  1895,  in  a  monograph  on  "  Adherent  Pericardium,"  I  described  a 
series  of  cases  tending  to  prove  this ;  in  two  of  these  paracentesis  pericardii 
wa8  performed  in  the  belief  that  the  rapid  and  eztensive  increase  in  the 
cardiac  dulness  indicated  effusion.  In  neither  instance  was  fluid  found,  but 
the  needle  punctured  the  dilated  right  ventricle,  fortunatelj  without  ill 
results. 

In  1898  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  Pojnton,  in  a  paper,  read  before  the  M^dico- 
Chirurgical  Societj,  on  "Acute  Dilatation  of  the  Heart  in  Rheumatism  and 
Chorea,"  also  drew  attention  to  this  point.  From  an  analjsis  of  150  cases  of 
fatal  rheumatic  heart  disease  in  chUdren  thej  found  that  in  onlj  12  was 
there  marked  excess  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  but  that  cardiac  dilatation 
wa8  the  rule. 

Clinicallj  it  is  a  common  experience  in  subacute  cases,  when  the  area 
of  cardiac  dulness  is  verj  much  enlarged,  extending  for  an  inch  or  more 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  to  hear  a  pericardial  rub  at  one  or  more  points 
over  the  dull  area.  This  seems  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  fluid,  and 
in  these  cases,  at  the  post-mortem,  no  fluid  is  found,  but  a  dilated  heart, 
sometimes  with  the  pericardium  partiallj  adherent. 

Signs  of  Effusion. — Disappearance  of  the  friction  rub  with  progressive 
and  exten8ive  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  are  usuallj  regarded 
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as  indicative  of  effusioii  into  the  pericardial  sac ;  but,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
indicates,  not  effusion,  but  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  frietion  rub  maj  be  due,  not  to  fluid,  but  to  the  formation  of  adhesions 
between  the  two  lajers  of  pericardium.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 
to  determine,  by  percussion  alone,  when  efifusion  takes  plače.  The  outline 
of  the  cardiac  dulness  in  effusion  is  described  as  being  pjramidal  or  pjriform 
in  shape,  with  the  base  or  widest  part  below.  Sibson  in  his  treatise  on 
Fericarditis  gave  a  series  of  diagrams  based  on  percussion,  illustrating  the 
shape  assumed  hj  the  pericardial  sac  in  the  various  stages  of  efbsion,  but 
it  is  doubtful  how  far  these  are  of  practical  value  for  differential  diagnosis, 
as  thej  are  not  confirmed  hj  post-mortem  examination,  and  it  is  possible  that 
cardiac  dilatation  may  have  been  mistaken  for  efTusion  in  many  instances. 

It  is  not  safe,  therefore,  to  dogmatise  as  to  the  exact  shape  and  extent 
of  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  in  the  earlier  stages  of  effusion,  but  it  is 
generallj  admitted  that  it  increases  in  ali  dimensions  and  tends  eventually 
to  assume  a  pjriform  outline.  Dr.  F.  Koberts  also  points  out  that  in 
eitensive  effusion  dulness  can  be  made  out  to  the  left  considerably  beyond 
the  apex  beat. 

The  transition  from  the  dull  area  to  the  resonant  lung  is  sudden  and 
well  marked,  and  the  extent  and  shape  of  the  cardiac  dulness  will  Yary 
somewhat  with  change  of  position  of  the  patient,  being  increased  in  its 
upper  part  when  the  patient  sits  up  and  leans  forward.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  safe  test,  as  it  may  produce  fatal  8yncope. 

Rotch  and  £wart  state  that  in  effusion  there  is  dulness  in  the  fifth  right 
intercostal  space,  due  to  accumulation  of  fluid  in  a  pouch  in  the  right 
comer  of  the  pericardial  sac,  and  that  this  dulness  is  not  present  in  simple 
dilatation.  I  have,  however,  in  several  instances  found  dulness  in  this 
position  in  cases  in  which  post-mortem  no  fluid  was  found,  but  a  dilated 
heart  with  the  pericardium  adherent. 

Change  in  the  Position  of  the  Apex  Beat — Sibson  and  other  observers 
have  stated  that  effusion  causes  displacement  of  the  apex  beat  upwards  and 
outvvards,  but  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point,  and,  more- 
over,  in  exten8ive  effusion  the  apex  beat  is  U8ually  imperceptible. 

Progremve  enfeeblement  of  the  apex  beat  from  day  to  day,  and  its 
eventual  disappearance,  together  with  increasing  weakness  and  distance  of 
the  heart  sounds  as  heard  at  the  apex,  in  association  with  progressive  and 
rapid  increase  of  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  are  strongly  suggestive  of 
pericardial  effusion.  Confirmatory  evidence  will  be  afforded  if  at  the  same 
time  there  is  marked  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  such  as  prsecordial 
oppression,  cyanosis,  fulness  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  a  small,  feeble,  and 
irregular  pulse,  urgent  dyspnoea,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  lie  down,  but 
finds  most  relief  in  sitting  up  and  leaning  forwards  over  a  bed-table. 

Si/mptoms. — The  8ymptoms  are  partly  local,  due  to  the  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium,  and  partly  constitutional,  due  to  a  general  tox8emia  from 
the  poisons  evolved  by  the  rheumatic  micro-organisms. 

Pain  in  the  pra^cordial  region,  increase  in  the  pulse  and  respiration 
rate,  dy8pnoea,  and  rise  of  temperature,  are  symptoms  well  marked  at  the 
onset  of  acute  pericarditis,  and  usually  precede  the  appearance  of  the 
pericardial  frietion  rub.  In  children  nervous  symptom8  may  be  present  in 
addition,  such  as  crying  out  and  starting  in  sleep,  restlessness,  and  slight 
delirium  on  waking.  In  the  subacute  and  relapsing  type  common  in 
children  there  may  be  little  or  no  pain,  and  very  slight  pyrexia  fiuid  dyspnGea 
on  exertion  only ;  in  short,  the  symptoms  may  be  so  slight,  that  the  child 
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is  able  to  go  about  during  the  earlj  dajs  of  an  attack,  or  eren  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  coorse,  with  disastrous  olterior  results.  Ptonounced  ansemia,  the 
pireaenoe  of  rheuinatic  nodales,  and  the  historj  of  pre\ious  attacks  of 
rheomatism,  are  usuallj  distinguishing  featnres  of  this  class  of  cases. 

The  face  is  usuallj  pale,  bat  maj  be  flushed,  the  eipression  is  anxiou8 
and  distressed,  and  lespiration  is  hurried.  The  temperature  ranges  between 
lOO"*  and  lOd"*,  and  is  usuallj  irregular;  in  the  insidious  and  subacute  attacks 
in  children  it  is  often  verj  little  above  normal,  but  is  alway8  8omewhat 
irregular.  There  maj  oocasionallj  be  some  pain  or  difiGiculty  in  swalIowing 
from  the  proximity  of  the  pericardium  to  the  oesophagus,  if  the  poeterior 
aspect  is  inflamed  or  if  there  is  much  efifiision.  Djspnoea  is  usuallj  a 
prominent  feature,  and  may  beoome  rerj  severe,  not  only  in  cases  of 
efFusion,  but  when  there  is  great  cardiac  dilatation  and  the  pericardium  is 
partiallj  or  wholIy  adherent  to  the  heart  The  patient  may  have  to  be 
propped  up  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  find  most  coinfort  in  leaning  forward 
over  a  bed-board 

Vomiting  is  sometimes  present  and  is  alway8  a  serious  symptom ;  not 
infirequently  it  ushers  in  the  closing  scena 

Nervous  symptoms  may  predominate  in  children,  and,  as  pointed  out  by 
Sturges,  there  may  be  great  restlessness,  with  delirium  and  sleeplessness. 
In  ezceptional  cases  there  may  be  pronounced  mental  change,  a  condition 
of  maniacal  ezcitement,  or  of  melancholia,  sometimes  with  hallucinations. 
The  former  I  have  seen  twice  in  a  čase  of  pericarditis  complicated  by  severe 
chorea,  the  latter  once  in  a  čase  of  relapsing  pericarditis.  Both  were  in 
children,  and  both  proved  fataL 

In  the  later  stages  the  patient  may  sometimes  lapse  into  a  semicomatose 
State,  passing  motions  and  urine  into  the  bed. 

Course  of  the  Disease  and  Terminadons, — The  disease,  as  a  rule,  runs  a 
somewhat  diiferent  course  in  adults  and  in  children.  In  the  former  it  is 
usually  acute  and  is  ushered  in  by  severe  symptoma  In  the  latter  it  is 
frequently  subacute  and  insidious  in  its  onset,  and  results  very  frequently, 
after  a  protracted  course,  in  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  two 
layers  of  pericardium. 

In  a  favourable  čase,  though  the  early  8ymptom8  mav  be  severe,  the 
friction  rub  persists  for  a  few  days  only,  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  does 
not  become  very  greatly  enlarged,  rapidly  decreases  to  normal  again  when 
the  friction  rub  has  disappeared,  and  convalescence  is  soon  established. 

Very  severe  attacks  may  prove  fatal  within  a  few  days  after  the  peri- 
cardial  rub  is  first  heard,  but  this  is  unusual  unless  there  is  some  additional 
complication  such  as  chorea  or  pneumonia.  In  such  cases  there  is  usuallv 
rapid  and  extreme  enlargement  of  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  severe 
dyspn(Ea,  high  temperature,  rapid  pulse,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  In  two 
such  cases  of  which  I  have  seen  the  post-mortem  examination  there  wa8 
very  little  excess  of  pericardial  liuid,  only  a  little  lymph  on  the  surface  of 
the  pericardium  which  was  intensely  congested,  but  the  dilatation  of  the 
heart  was  extreme.  Pos8ibly  in  such  cases  the  severity  of  the  inflammation 
may  cause  paresis  of  the  cardiac  muscle  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine  in  peritonitia 

In  the  subacute  type  of  pericarditis  common  in  rheumatic  children,  as 
first  pointed  out  by  Cheadle,  the  onset  is  usually  insidious  and  the  symptoms 
are  ill  marked,  and  when  the  child  is  first  brought  to  a  hospital  by  its 
parents  a  pericardial  rub  and  mitral  8ystolic  murmur  inay  already  be 
present.  The  friction  rub  persists  on  and  off  for  some  days  or  weeks,  the 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  b^omes  greatly  enlarged,  and  ne  ver  regains  its 
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normal  limits,  and  eventuallj,  when  the  pericardial  rub  dieappears,  the 
pericardium  is  left  partiallj  or  universallj  adherent  to  the  heart.  After 
convalescence  is  established  the  child  freguentlj  remains  pale,  suisemic,  thin, 
and  short  of  breath,  and  the  heart  hampered  hj  adhesions,  and  with  its 
muscie  damaged  by  iuflammation,  remains  permanentlj  crippled. 

If  the  inflammation  is  verj  protracted,  or  repeated  attacks  come  in  oloee 
succession,  the  cardiac  dilatation  may  become  extreme,  the  liver  enlaiged, 
and  dropsj  supervene,  the  patient  eventuallj  djing  with  ali  the  sjmptoms 
of  right  ventricle  failure.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mjocardium  is 
almost  invariabij,  and  the  valves  are  freguentlj,  attacked  bj  the  inflamma- 
tory  process  of  which  pericarditis  is  a  part,  and  that  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the  illness  and  prognosis  for  the  future  largely  depends  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  cardiac  muscie  is  damaged.  For,  not  onlj  does  the  dilatation  of 
the  heart  due  to  myocarditis  favour  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the 
two  lajers  of  pericardium  during  convalescence,  but  the  eventual  replace- 
ment  of  damaged  muscie  fibres  hj  cicatricial  fibrous  tissue  leaves  the  heart 
permanentlj  weaker. 

Diagnosis. — Till  the  characteristic  friction  rub  is  heard,  a  diagnosis  of 
pericarditis  cannot  be  made  with  anj  degree  of  certaintj.  There  are,  how- 
ever,  as  a  rule,  in  acute  cases  premonitorj  sjmptoms,  such  as  acceleration 
of  pulse,  excited  action  of  the  heart,  rise  of  temperature,  djspnoea,  and 
perhaps  prsecordial  pain  or  oppression,  which  enable  us  to  anticipate  the 
appearance  of  the  pericardial  friction  rub.  These  sjmptoms  may,  at  first 
sight,  seem  to  be  merely  exacerbation8  of  those  ab^ady  present  from 
rheumatism,  scarlet  fever,  or  pneumonia,  with  which  pericarditis  may  be 
associated ;  but  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  cardiac  complications 
and  examine  the  heart  daily,  we  are  not  likely  to  mistake  their  significance 
or  to  miss  the  first  definite  signs  of  pericarditis. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  subacute  attacks  of  pericarditis  common  in 
children,  which  are  often  so  insidious  in  their  onset  that  not  only  may  there 
be  no  premonitory  symptoms,  but  the  pericardial  rub  may  have  been  present 
some  day8,  and  much  damage  to  the  heart  have  resulted  before  the  child  is 
seen  to  be  ill  and  medical  advice  sought. 

In  Bright^s  disease  and  tuberculosis  also,  the  onset  of  pericarditis  may 
be  very  insidious.  Attention  is  drawn  to  this  later  on  where  the  subject 
is  more  fully  discussed. 

DifferenticU  Diagnosis. — The  ][)ericardial  friction  rub  is  so  characteristic 
that  it  is  seldom  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  other  sounds.  Difiiculty  may, 
however,  arise,  when  from  friction  between  the  parietal  layer  of  pericardium 
iind  the  adjoining  pleura  in  a  čase  of  pleurisy,  the  rhythm  is  of  a  to-and-fro 
character  corresponding  to  the  beats  of  the  heart.  A  pleuro-pericardial 
rub  arising  froni  this  cause  is  usually  intensified  in  deep  expiration,  dJid 
rendered  less  distinct  in  deep  inspiration,  and  is  modified  by  the  respiratory 
iiiovements.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  OQly  heard  at  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  ejid 
not  over  the  sternum  or  to  the  right  of  it.  Moreover,  as  the  pleuri8y  will 
seldom  be  contined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  a  respiratory  friction 
rub  will  be  heard  in  the  adjoining  area  in  the  axilla. 

In  obscure  cases  it  will  be  nece88ary  to  bear  in  mind  the  po6sibility  of 
the  somewhat  rare  al!cction,  acute  mediastinitis,  of  which  an  account  is 
given,  voL  vii.  ]).  3G2. 

Endocardiod  murmurs  differ  so  completely  in  their  character  from  peri- 
cardial friction  sounds  that  confusion  will  seldom  arise.  They  have,  as  a  rule, 
a  focus  of  intensity,  are  conducted  in  certain  directions,  and  have  a  definite 
relation  to  the  first  or  second  sounds  of  the  heart,  which  they  may  partially 
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or  entireljr  replace.  They  are  not  appreciablj  inodilied  hj  pressure  with 
the  stethoscope,  and  though  they  may  sometimes  be  accompanied  by  a  thrill, 
and  be  rough  and  vibratory,  they  never  assume  the  superficial  scratching 
character  of  the  pericardial  friction  rub. 

Effvsion, — The  diiferential  diagnosis  betwe€n  effusion  and  cardiac  dila- 
tation  has  ab:eady  been  discussed  Difficulty  in  diagnosis  between  eifuaion 
and  aneury8m  or  mediastinal  growth  is  8carcely  likely  to  arise  if  the  hi8tory 
of  the  čase  is  known. 

Prognosis. — Pericarditis  is  alway8  a  disease  of  considerable  gravity.  In 
acute  attacks  associated  with  rheumatism  or  pneumonia  death  inay  take 
plače  within  a  few  day8,  but  this  is  not  of  common  occurrenee.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  immediate  prognosis,  so  far  as  life  is  concemed,  is 
favourable,  but  the  liability  to  repeated  attacks,  the  damage  done  to  the 
heart  by  myocarditi8,  and  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  heart  and 
pericardium,  render  the  ultimate  chances  of  long  life  unfavourable  in  a 
large  proportion  of  rheumatic  cases.  The  prognosis  will  to  a  great  extent 
depend  on  the  degree  in  which  the  myocardium  is  affected  by  the  inflamma- 
tory  process.  If  the  attack  of  pericarditis  is  short,  though  severe,  and  the 
heart  does  not  become  greatly  dilated,  the  changes  in  the  muscle  will 
probably  be  slight,  and  the  heart  may  rapidly  recover  afterwards.  If  the 
inflammation  is  protracted,  or  repeated  attacks  occur  in  close  succession,  the 
myocardium  will  seldom  escape  serious  damage ;  there  will  be  great  dilata- 
tion  of  the  heart,  from  which  it  is  unable  to  recover  for  some  considerable 
time,  and  the  pericardium  not  infrequently  becomes  adherent  to  the  dilated 
heart,  rendering  its  complete  recovery  impossible.  Moreover,  as  in  the 
process  of  repair,  fibrous  tissue  takes  the  plače  of  the  damaged  muscle, 
the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  is  permanently  weakeneA 

Children  and  young  adults  on  whom  rheumatism  has  set  its  mark  in 
the  shape  of  the  characteristic  "  nodules  "  are  especially  liable  to  repeated  and 
prolonged  attacks  of  carditis  or  inflammation  of  pericardium,  myocardium, 
and  endocardium.  They  seldom  grow  up  to  maturity,  or  if  they  do,  it  is 
with  hearts  so  crippled  that  long  Ufe  is  scarcely  possible. 

Treatment. — Treatment  should  be  both  local  and  constitutionaL  Of 
local  applications  the  ice-bags  applied  over  the  pericardial  area  are  the 
most  useful,  as  they  relieve  pain  and  seem  to  have  a  8teadying  effect  on  an 
excited  heart ;  they  are  usually  well  borne  and  liked  by  the  patient. 
Leeches  are  advocated  by  some  at  the  onset  of  an  acute  attack,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  are  of  any  real  service,  and  they  may  upset  the  i)atient, 
and  thereby  do  more  harm  than  good.  Blisters  are  useful  in  the  later 
stages  of  a  prolonged  attack  or  in  chronic  pericarditis. 

The  administration  of  salicylates,  which  in  the  acute  articular  rheumatism 
of  adults  are  given  with  siich  marked  beneficial  results,  seem  to  have  no 
efTect  in  arresting  the  inflammation,  and  may  do  harm  if  pushed.  If  the 
pain  is  severe  and  there  is  great  restlessness  and  dyspnoea,  opium  or  morphia 
may  be  employed  with  marked  benefit.  Digitalis  and  cardiac  tonics  of  the 
same  character  should  not  be  given  during  the  acute  stage  of  pericarditis, 
but  if  stimulants  are  required,  brandy,  ammonia,  ether,  and  strychnine  or 
nux  vomica  may  be  given.  Quinine  given  in  an  efl'ervescing  mixture  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash  is  the  most  generally  satisfactory  and  useful 
medicine.  The  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  advocated,  but  is 
of  doubtful  service.  Nothing  in  severe  cases  seems  to  arrest  or  exert  any 
controlling  influence  in  the  course  of  cardiac  inflammation  in  children  on 
whom  rheumatism  has  got  a  firm  hold. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that  any  indications  of  danger  threatening 
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the  heart  should  be  recognised  as  earlj  as  possible,  and  due  precautions 
taken.  If  a  suspicion  of  rheumatism  is  aroused  hj  pains  in  the  limbs  or 
joints  in  a  child  who  comes  of  a  rheumatic  stock,  or  wbo  bas  previouslj 
sufifered  from  rbeumatism,  tbe  patient  should  be  kept  under  observation 
and  the  heart  examined  from  day  to  daj.  If  rheumatic  nodules  are 
present  danger  to  the  heart  is  imminent,  and  the  child  should  be  care- 
fully  looked  after  and  guarded  from  exposure  to  cold  and  exertion  of  anj 
kind,  while  the  heart  should  be  examined,  and  the  morning  and  evening 
temperature  and  pulse-rate  should  be  noted  daily. 

JEffusion. — If  extensive  effusion  into  the  pericardial  sac  takes  plače,  its 
removal  by  paracentesis  may  become  necessary,  and  if  the  symptoms  are 
severe  it  should  not  be  long  delayed,  as  death  from  syncope  is  liable  to 
occur.  It  is,  however,  frequently  a  very  ditficult  matter  to  determine 
whether  the  increase  of  cardiac  dulness  and  the  symptoms  of  cardiac 
embarrcLSsment  are  due  to  effusion  or  to  cardiac  dilatation,  and  not  in- 
frequently  the  dilated  right  ventricle  bas  been  punctured  by  accident  in 
the  absence  of  supposed  efifusion.  The  best  site  for  paracentesis  is  in  the 
iifth  left  intercostal  space,  about  1  inch  or  1|  inches  from  the  stemal  margin. 
Some  advocate  that  it  should  be  made  in  the  iifth  right  space  or  in  the 
angle  between  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  costal  margins.  A  small  aspirating 
needle  should  be  used,  and  previous  to  its  insertion  an  incision  should  be 
made  through  the  skin  down  to  the  intercostal  muscle,  so  that  any  bulging 
of  the  space  can  be  noted  and  the  needle  introduced  without  force  and  in 
any  direction  required. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  type  of  pericarditis  which  is  met 
with  in  association  with  rheumatism,  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  briefly 
aUude  to  the  form  it  may  assume  in  Brighfs  disease  and  tuberculosia 

In  Brighfs  disease  pericarditis  occurs  most  commonly  as  a  complica- 
tion  of  subacute  parenchymatous  nephritis  or  of  the  chronic  interstitial 
variety.  Statistics  vary  as  to  its  frequency,  from  14  to  3  per  cent, 
according  to  different  authors.  It  is  possible  that  this  discrepancy 
may  have  arisen  from  cla8sifying  cases  of  hydropericardium  and 
pericarditis  due  to  intercurrent  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia  and  rheuma- 
tism, with  those  due  to  toxic  influences  the  direct  result  of  Brighfs 
disease. 

The  onset  of  pericarditis  in  Brighfs  disease  occurring,  as  it  usually 
does,  in  debilitated  subjects,  may  be  very  insidious  and  unattended  by  any 
marked  8ymptom8  of  local  reaction. 

There  may  be  little  or  no  rise  of  temperature,  no  praecordial  pain,  and 
little  beyond  increase  in  the  pulse-rate  and  slight  exacerbation  of  pre-exi8t- 
ing  symptoms,  such  as  dyspncea  and  restlessness  due  to  uraemia,  to  call 
attention  to  its  presence.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  pleurisy,  and  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  pleuro-pericardial  rub  and  a 
trne  pericardial  friction  sound. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  heart  should  be  examined  as  a 
matter  of  routine,  or  the  onset  of  pericarditis  may  easily  escape  notice. 

The  prognosis  is  always  very  grave  and  the  treatment  must  be  directed 
to  the  prirnarj  disease. 

Tuhercular  pericarditis  usually  occurs  as  a  8econdary  infection,  in 
association  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  bronchial  or  mediastinal 
glands.  It  may,  however,  be  a  primary  afiection,  and  the  only  tuhercular 
lesion,  according  to  Virchow,  Jort'roy,  Cornil,  and  others,  but  this  is  very 
rare.  Tubercles  on  the  pericardium  are  also  present  sometimes  in  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis. 
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Tubercular  pericarditis  maj  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  former  is  most 
commonly  due  to  direct  invasion  hj  an  adjacent  tubercular  gland,  and  is 
usuallj  attended  hj  effusion.  The  pericardium  maj  become  thickened,  or 
the  effusion  become  purulent  from  infection  bj  a  caseating  gland,  so  that 
the  tubercular  origin  of  the  disease  maj  escape  notice  without  careful 
histological  investigation. 

In  the  chronic  varietj  the  onset  is  insidious,  and  there  is  usuallj  little 
or  no  effusion.  The  two  lajers  of  pericardium  become  thickened  and 
adherent,  and  maj  contain  caseous  masses  or  recent  tubercles.  The  historj 
of  the  čase  and  the  phjsical  signs  will  be  those  of  chronic  mediastinitis  or 
adherent  pericardium. 

Osler  points  out  that  tubercular  pericarditis  often  escapes  notice  during 
life  owing  to  its  insidious  nature,and  is  frequentlj  not  detected  post-mortem, 
as  the  thickened  and  adherent  pericardium  is  attributed  to  other  causes. 
He  recognises  four  groups  of  tubercular  pericarditis : — 

1.  When  the  condition  is  latent,  and  the  disease  is  onlj  discovered  post- 
mortem  in  persons  who  have  died  from  pulmonarj  tuberculosis  or  other 
cau8e& 

2.  Cases  in  which  the  sjmptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  embarrassment  due 
to  adherent  pericardium  from  chronic  tubercular  pericarditis. 

3.  Cases  of  acute  pericarditis  attended  bj  eflfusion,  serous,  haemorrhagic, 
or  purulent  in  character,  in  which  there  maj  be  no  suspicion  of  the  tuber- 
cular origin  of  the  trouble. 

4.  A  group  where  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  acute  general  tuber- 
culosis.    (See  American  Jour7ial  of  the  MediccU  Science,  Jan.  1893.) 

Adherent  Pericardium 

Bj  the  term  "adherent  pericardium"  is  implied  the  presence  of 
adhesions  between  the  two  lajers  of  pericardium  as  a  result  of  autecedent 
pericarditis 

Morbid  Anatomi/. — The  adhesions  may  be  limited  to  fibrous  bands  stretching 
across  the  pericardial  sac  at  one  or  more  points,  or  they  may  be  universal,  so  that 
the  pericardial  cavitj  is  entirelj  obliterated.  In  the  čase  of  recent  adhesions,  or 
of  Ijmph  undergoing  organisation  into  fibrous  tissue,  the  two  layers  of  pericardium 
can  be  separated,  and  their  surface  will  present  a  rough  honeycomb  appearance  ; 
bat  if  the  adhesions  are  of  old  standing  they  are  tough  and  fibrous,  and  the  peri- 
cardium cannot  be  stripped  from  the  heart  without  tearing  its  muscular  substance. 
Adhesions  may  also  exist  between  the  pericardium  and  chest  wall,  or  adjoining 
pleura  and  lung,  as  a  result  of  so-called  mediastino-pericarditis.  See  article  on 
"  Mediastinum,   vol.  vii.  p.  363. 

In  association  with  adnerent  pericardium  there  is  commonly  some  fibroid  change 
in  the  heart  walls  due  to  replacement  of  fibrous  tissue  of  muscle  fibres  destroyed 
by  previous  inflammation. 

Phj/sical  Signs. — The  phjsical  signs  differ  according  as  the  adhesions 
exist  oni  J  between  the  two  lajers  of  pericardium,  or  between  this  and 
the  chest  wall  or  adjoining  pleura  as  welL  In  the  latter  čase  thej  are 
more  numerous  and  distinctive,  and  those  that  maj  be  present  are  the 
following : — 

Sy8tolic  depression  of  one  or  more  intercostal  spaces  to  the  left  of  the 
stemum,  or  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  itself  and  the  adjoining  costal 
cartilages,  which  maj  be  caused  bj  the  heart  dragging  on  them  at  each 
sjstole  through  the  pericardial  adhesions.  Sjstolic  recession  of  spaces 
alone  is,  however,  not  a  trustworthj  indication,  as  it  maj  be  due  to  atmo- 
spheric  pressure  when  the  heart  is  hjpertrophied  and  the  patient  is  a  child 
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with  yielding  chest  walls.  Čare  should  be  taken  not  to  mistake  auricnlar 
pulsation,  sometimes  seen  in  the  left  intercostal  spaces,  for  sjstolic 
retraction. 

Systolic  retraction  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  posterior  or  lateral  wall8 
of  the  thorax  may  indicate  the  existence  of  an  adherent  pericardium  when 
the  heart  is  enlarged,  and  the  pericardium  is  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  as 
\vell  as  to  the  heart.  The  explanation  of  such  retraction  seems  to  be  that 
the  portion  of  the  diaphragm  to  which  the  pericardium  is  adherent  is 
dragged  upvvards  at  each  systole  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  points  of  attach- 
ment  of  the  digitations  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  lower  ribs  and  costal 
cartilages  are  dragged  invvards  and  retracted. 

Fixation  of  the  apex  beat,  so  that  it  does  not  alter  its  position  in 
res])iration  or  in  change  of  posture,  is  an  important  sign  when  present. 

St/stolic  recession  over  the  site  of  the  apex  beat,  or  a  diastolic  shock  on 
palpation  over  this  area,  point  to  the  presence  of  pericardial  adhesions 
between  the  a])ex  of  the  heart  and  the  chest  wall. 

Impeded  descent  of  the  diaphragm  in  inspiration,  as  shown  by  deficient 
movement  of  the  epigastric  region,  may  indicate  the  presence  of  abnormal 
adhesions  between  the  heart  and  (iiai)hragm,  and  is  more  marked  if  there 
are  adhesions  between  the  chest  wall  and  diaphragm  in  addition. 

The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  will  be  abnormally  large,  and  will  remcdn 
unehanged  in  respiration  when  there  are  extensive  adhesions  between  the 
pericardium  and  the  chest  wall,  as  the  thin  layer  of  lung  tissue  normally 
overlapping  the  base  of  the  heart  will  be  pushed  aside,  or  more  probably  be 
involved  in  the  adhesions  and  collapsed. 

Enlargement  of  the  Heart. — It  is  common,  but  by  no  means  constant,  to 
lind  the  heart  considerably  enlarged  when  the  pericardium  is  considerably 
adherent,  even  in  the  absence  of  valvular  lesion  or  other  obvious  cause  to 
account  for  it.  It  seems  probable  that  such  enlargement  may  be  due  in 
some  measure  to  pericardial  adhesions,  as  follows: — The  heart  becomes 
dilated  during  an  attack  of  pericarditis,  and  the  muscular  fibres  are  also 
weakened  by  inflammation.  Before  these  recover  and  the  heart  contracts 
again  to  its  normal  size,  the  pericardium  becomes  adherent  and  fixes  it  in  a 
condition  of  dilatation.  Subsequently  the  heart  undergoes  some  hyper- 
trophy. 

Diastolic  collapse  of  cervical  veins,  held  by  Friedreich  to  be  of  diagnostic 
value  when  accompanied  by  systolic  retraction  of  spaces,  is  seldom  seen. 

>^ljmptoms. — These  are  not  in  themselves  characteristic,  but  are  such  as 
may  arise  from  embarrassment  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  right  ventricle, 
shortness  of  breath,  i)alpitation,  prajcordial  oppression,  ascites,  and  dropsy. 

JDiag  nosiš. — The  physical  signs  and  symptoms,  few  of  which  may  be 
pres<mt,  are  often  of  themselves  insufficient  to  allow  of  a  diagnosis  being 
made,  or  of  the  condition  being  suspected  in  the  absence  of  a  history  of 
l^ricarditls ;  but  valuable  help  may  be  derived  by  careful  consideration  of 
the  (^uestion,  "  Are  the  symptoms  such  as  the  physical  signs  would  lead  one 
to  ex])ect,  or  are  they  severe  out  of  ali  proportion  ? "  If  the  latter,  adherent 
|)ericardiuui  must  be  tliought  of  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  unexi)ected  break- 
do\vn  of  the  right  ventricle  when  there  is  no  exciting  cause,  such  as  undue 
strain  or  exertion,  or  kidney  disease,  or  lung  trouble  to  account  for  it.  For 
the  riglit  ventricle,' with  its  thinner  walls,  is  most  8eriously  hampered  by 
])ericardial  adhesions,  and  in  association  with  these  there  is  frequently  some 
substitution  of  fibrous  tissue  for  muscle  damaged  by  previous  inflammation, 
80  that  an  unexpected  breakdown  may  readily  occur.  When  a  suspicion  of 
adherent  pericardium  is  thus  aroused  confirmatory  evidence  in  the  form  of 
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phjsical  signs  of  this  condition  inust  be  carefuUj  sought  for.  Frequeiitly, 
however,  in  spite  of  aH  čare  a  certain  diagnosis  is  impossible. 

In  cases  of  pericarditis  which  can  be  kept  under  observation  for  some 
tirne  after  the  attack  there  is  less  difficulty  in  detecting  the  presence  of 
adhesions.  The  indications  which  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  peri- 
cardium  was  becoming  adherent  are : — 

Prolongation  of  the  attack  of  pericarditis  evidenced  by  the  persistence 
of  a  harsh  friction  rub  at  various  points  over  the  pericardial  area  for  some 
weeks,  together  with  marked  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  which 
remaiiis  permanently  after  aH  evidence  of  pericarditis  has  disappeared. 
This  will  in  many  instances,  but  not  invariably,  be  due  to  the  pericardium 
becoming  adherent  to  a  dilated  heart ;  and  later  other  physical  signs  of 
adherent  pericardium  may  develop. 

Frognosis, — When  the  heart  remains  normal  in  size  after  the  subsidence 
of  pericarditis,  and  there  are  no  adhesions  between  the  pericardium  and 
chest  wall,  the  universal  adherence  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart  does  not 
appear  to  materially  shorten  life.  When  the  pericardium  becomes  adherent 
to  a  dilated  heart  and  also  to  the  chest  wall  the  prognosis  is  more  serious. 
When  adherent  pericardium  is  a  complication  of  valvular  disease  it  is  liable 
to  prove  fatal  at  an  earlier  date  by  so  hampering  the  right  ventricle  as  to 
interfere  with  its  recovery  when  compensation  breaks  down.  It  must  not 
be  forgoiten  that  the  degree  in  which  the  myocardium  has  been  damaged  at 
the  tirne  of  the  attack  of  pericarditis  is  an  important  factor  in  prognosis. 

Treatment, — The  discovery  of  adherent  pericardium  is  important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  treatment,  not  because  anything  can  be  done  to  remedy 
or  remove  adhesions  when  found,  but  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  impose 
additional  restrictions  on  the  patient,  so  that  no  undue  risks  may  be  run. 

SUPPURATIVE  Pericarditis. — Purulent  pericarditis  may  occur  as  part  of 
a  general  py8emic  or  septicaemic  condition,  or  in  association  with  empy8ema, 
atecess  of  the  lung,  suppuration  of  mediastinal  or  cervical  glands,  or  of 
other  adjacent  structures.     Sometimes  no  apparent  cause  can  be  found. 

The  inflammatory  process  is  almost  invariably  septic  from  the  onset, 
due  to  the  invasion  of  pyogenic  micro-organisms,  and  is  attended  by  effusion 
of  pus  into  the  pericardium.  Seldom  does  a  serous  effusion  of  rheumatic 
or  tubercular  origin  become  purulent. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  insidious,  and  the  discovery  of  pus 
in  the  pericardium  is  often  not  made  till  the  post-mortem  examination. 

Fhr/siccU  Signs. — There  is  seldom  any  definite  friction  rub  to  announce 
the  onset  of  the  attack.  The  physical  signs  present  will  be  those  of  peri- 
cardial effusion,  which  have  already  been  discussed.  Chief  of  these  is 
increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  and  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
whether  this  be  due  to  cardiac  dilatation  or  effusion  will  be  intensitied 
when  no  friction  rub  has  been  heard  to  suggest  the  pos8ibility  of  effusion. 
Furthermore,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness 
is  encroached  upon  by,  or  runs  into,  a  large  dull  area  due  to  empysema. 
Feebleness  or  loss  of  the  apex  beat  and  weak  or  distant  heart-sounds  may 
be  noted,  but  will  not  be  of  great  value,  unless  the  čase  has  been  watched 
from  the  outset,  so  that  a  standard  of  comparison  could  be  formed.  There 
may,  occasionally,  be  cedema  over  the  praicordial  region. 

Si/mptoms. — The  temperature  is  usually  that  characteristic  of  some 
septic  affection,  but  may  sometimes  be  little  above  normal  throughout. 
Rigors  seldom  occur  unless  as  part  of  a  general  septicaemia,  except  in  the 
somewhat  rare  event  of  a  serous  pericardial  efPusion  becoming  purulent. 
Pain  is  absent  as  a  rule,  but  there  may  be  a  feeUng  of  oppression  in  the 
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prsecordial  region.     The  pulse-rate  and  respiration  are  accelerated,  and  there 
is  usuallj  djspnoea,  especialljr  on  movement. 

Diagnosia, — The  diagnosis  presents  many  diflSculties,  and  is  frequently 
not  made  during  life.  In  the  absence  of  an  antecedent  friction  rub  efi\i8ion 
may  not  be  suspected,  and  the  intermittent  pyrexia  may  be  attributed  to 
an  empyiBma,  or  suppuration  elsewhere  than  in  the  pericardium. 

If  etfusion  is  suspected  an  exploring-needle  may  be  employed.  The 
skin  should  be  incised  parallel  to  the  ribs,  as  described  under  paracentesis 
l>ericardii,  and  the  intercostal  muscles  divided  before  the  needle  is  inserted 
into  the  pericardium,  so  that  any  bulging  of  the  space  may  be  noted,  and 
the  needle  be  accurately  directed. 

Progtiosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  very  serious,  but  there  are  reason- 
able  grounds  for  hope  in  cases  where  the  suppuration  is  not  part  of  a  general 
septic  infection,  but  is  a  sequela  of  an  empy8ema  or  other  localised  abscess. 

The  earlier  the  diagnosis  is  made  and  surgical  interference  is  sought, 
the  better  will  be  the  chance  of  recoverj'.  The  percentage  of  recoveries  is, 
however,  verj'  small. 

Treatinent, — Abscess  in  the  pericardium  must  be  treated  like  any  other 
abscess.  It  should  be  opened  and  drained  under  antiseptic  precautions  as 
soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  suppuration  is  made. 

HvDROPERiCARDiUM. — By  hydropericardium  is  meant  effusion  of  serous 
Huid  into  the  pericardial  sac,  as  the  result,  not  of  infiammation,  but  of 
])assive  dropsical  transudation.  A  certain  amount  of  clear  serous  fluid, 
varying  from  half  an  ounce  to  three  ounces,  is  commonly  found  in  the 
]>ericurdial  sac  post-mortem,  the  effusion  probably  taking  plače  during  the 
act  of  dying. 

During  life  hydropericardium,  or  effusion  of  such  degree  as  to  be 
clinically  recognisable,  occurs  most  commonly  as  part  of  a  general  dropsical 
transudation  from  whatever  cause,and  is  therefore  most  frequently  associated 
\vith  Bright's  disease  or  morbus  cordis.  It  is  much  less  common  than 
effusion  into  other  serous  cavities,  and  when  present  is  a  late  feature  in  the 
disease,  and  is  gradual  in  onset.  It  is  said  ako  to  occur  as  the  result  of 
mechanical  obstruction,  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  pericardial  and 
cardiac  veins  from  some  local  cause,  such  as  pressure  by  mediastinal 
tuiuours,  enlarged  glands,  or  fibrous  adhesions,  but  this  must  be  very 
exceptional. 

A  more  rapid  and  acute  serous  effusion  into  the  pericardium  may  some- 
tinies  take  plače  in  acute  nephritis. 

The  fluid  consists  of  serum,  and  is  usually  pale  yellow  in  colour  and 
clear,  but  may  be  turbid  from  the  presence  of  de8quamated  epithelium  and 
leucocyte8,  and  is  sometimes  blood-stained. 

Sijmptoms  and  Physical  Signs  and  Diagnosis.  —  The  symptoms  are 
increasing  dyspncea  and  praxjordial  oppression  with  enfeeblement  of  the 
pulse,  but  as  they  will  usually  be  present  to  a  varying  degree,  as  a  result  of 
the  pre-existing  disease  with  which  the  condition  of  hydropericardium  is 
associated,  they  are  not  characteristic. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  pericardial  effusion,  increase  of  the  area 
of  cardiac  dulness,  with  progressive  enfeeblement  of  the  apex  beat  and 
weakness  of  the  heart-sounds,  but  as  there  is  no  antecedent  friction  rub  to 
call  attention  to  the  pos8ibility  of  effusion,  it  may  readily  escape  notice  in 
the  earlier  stages.  The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  unless  the  etfusion 
amounts  to  several  ounces,  and  when  there  is  eflFusion  into  one  or  both 
pleural  cavities  as  well  it  is  very  ditiicult,  and  may  be  impossible. 

Treatment. — Practically  the  treatment  is  that  of  the  original  disease  to 
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\vhich  the  general  dropsj  and  hydropericardium  are  due.  Eelief  may 
occasionallj  be  afforded  by  aspiration  of  the  pericardium  when  the  diagnosis 
of  effusion  can  be  made  with  certainty ;  but  it  is  rarely  eniployed  or  called 
for,  as  the  relief  can  but  be  temporary,  and  does  not  long  delay  the  fatal 
result. 

Pneumopericardium. — The  presence  of  gas  in  the  jiericardial  sac  is  rare. 
It  may  be  due  to  penetrating  wound8  of  the  pericardium  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment or  a  fractured  rib,  but  is  more  commonly  the  result  of  ulceration,  by 
which  a  communication  is  established  between  the  pericardial  sac  and  an 
air-containing  cavity.  Thus,  an  old  phthisical  cavity,  an  abscess  in  the 
lung,  a  pneumothorax,  a  subphrenic  abscess  that  has  made  its  way  through 
the  diaphragm,  may  open  into  the  pericardium,  or  a  communication  may  be 
established  with  the  oesophagus  by  ulceration,  giving  rise  in  each  instance 
to  pneumopericardium.  Pus  may  find  its  way  into  the  pericardium,  with 
the  air  giving  rise  to  pyo-pneumopericardium,  or  blood  in  the  čase  of 
punctured  wound8,  when  the  condition  is  termed  ha^mo-pneumopericardium. 
The  entrance  of  gas  into  the  pericardium  is  always  attended  by  inflammation, 
most  commonly  of  a  septic  character,  so  that  pyo-pneumopericardium  is  the 
usual  result.  The  gases  most  frequently  found  in  addition  to  air  are 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbon  dLsulphide,  but  these  are  only  found  as  a 
result  of  putrefaction. 

The  gas  may  distend  the  pericardium,  and  always  rises  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  cavity  with  change  of  posture  of  the  patient. 

Fhysical  Signs. — Uniform  bulging  of  the  prrecordial  area  may  be  noted. 
The  apez  beat  is  usually  absent  or  feeble,  but  can  sometimes  be  felt  when 
the  patient  bends  forwards. 

On  percussion  the  note  varies  with  change  of  position,  being  dull  over 
the  fluid  and  tympanitic  or  high  pitched  over  the  air-containing  cavity. 
The  relations  of  the  gas  and  fluid  will  be  remarkably  altered  l)y  changes  of 
posture,  and  can  be  readily  made  out  by  percussion. 

On  auscultation  the  heart-sounds  acquire  a  peculiar  metallic  character, 
and  are  unusually  loud  and  clear,  so  that  they  may  sometimes  be  hciird  at 
some  distance  off,  and  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  patient  himself. 
Splashing  sounds,  and  metallic  tinkling,  and  a  beli  note  with  coins  can 
U8ually  be  heard. 

IVeatment. — ^As  pneumopericardium  is  usually  a  complication  of  some 
grave  disease,  treatment  must  vary  accordingly.  Aspiration  may  be  required 
to  remove  the  gas  or  fluid,  or  po8sibly  free  incision  may  be  neces8ary  to 
allo\v  of  the  escape  of  pus. 

New  Growths  of  the  Pericardium. — Primary  cancer  of  the  peri- 
cardium is  scarcely  ever  met  \vith,  but  t\vo  cases  of  carcinoma  are  recorded 
by  Bernheim  and  one  of  sarcoma  by  Sir  Wm.  Broadbent. 

Secondary  carcinoma  is  also  very  rare,  and  when  found  is  usually  due  to 
direct  invasion  of  the  pericardium  l>y  a  new  growth  in  the  mediastinal  or 
bronchial  glands,  lungs,  or  adjacent  structures,  very  exceptionally  to  meta- 
stasis  from  a  distant  growth. 

It  is,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  j^ericarditis  with  effusion  usually 
haemorrhagic  in  cliaracter. 

The  condition  can  only  l^  suspected  if  a  pericardial  friction  rub  is  heard 
when  carcinoma  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pericardium  has  been  diagnosed. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  diagnose  effusion  when  it  occurs  if  there  is  alreadv 
a  large  area  of  dulness  due  to  a  new  growth  in  the  anterior  mediastinum.  " 
Hydatid  of  the  Pericardium. — Cases  of  this  affection  are  on  record,  but 
it  is  so  rare  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  curiosity. 
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I.  Anatomv 

The  peritoneum  is  the  delieate  connective  tissue  membrane  which  lines 
the  pelvis  and  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  which  is  reflected  from  their  vralls 
over  the  viscera  which  they  contain. 

Originally  it  wa8  continuous  witli  the  pleurae  and  the  pericardium,  the 
whole  membrane  then  forming  the  lining  of  the  undivided  body  cavitj  or 
C(Blom.  At  a  later  stage  the  membrane  covering  the  thoracic  viscera  is 
separated  from  the  peritoneum  and  undergoes  further  specialisation.  It  must, 
however,  be  rememl>ered  that  the  connection  between  the  peritoneum  and  the 
serous  siics  in  the  thorax  remains  exceedingly  close  throughout  life.  By 
means  of  their  lymphatics  they  are  probably  in  direct  connection  with  one 
another.  Their  strueture  is  the  same,  the  pathological  changes  which  they 
undergo  are  allied,  and  their  broad  anatomical  arrangement  is  identicaL 
Their  anatomical  similaritv  might  at  first  sight  be  overlooked  as  it  is 
o])8cured  by  the  couiplexity  of  the  peritoneum,  which  depends  upon  its  huge 
area  of  surface  and  the  number  of  organs  with  which  it  comes  into  relation. 
Not  onlv  are  the  organs  very  numerous,  but  in  the  course  of  development 
manv  of  them  undergo  changes  in  form  and  position,  which  materially 
nioditV  the  peritoneum  over  them.  Even  with  the  help  afforded  by  the 
studv  of  the  simpler  forms  of  peritoneum  found  in  animals  and  in  the 
embrvo,  it  Ls  hard  to  understand  the  anatomy  in  the  adult,  while,  without 
the  asHLstiince  so  obtained,  the  task  might  well  appear  impossible.  Like  the 
other  serous  siics,  the  |)eritoneum  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  parietal  lining 
the  \valls  of  the  cavitv,  and  a  visceral  which  is  reflected  over  the  organa. 
The  t\vo  are  continuous,  and  between  them  a  potential  space  exi8ts,  called 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  health  there  is  no  actual  space,  so  that  the  term 
peritoneal  "  cavity  "  apphed  to  the  normal  condition  is  misleading. 
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In  passing  to  the  viscera  folds  of  membrane  are  formed.  They  contain 
a  delicate  groundwork  of  connective  tissue,  which  lies  between  the  layers  of 
serous  menibrane  and  affords  support  to  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  run 
in  them. 

In  the  female  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  closed,  because  the  Fallopian 
tubes  open  directly  into  it.  This  curious  arrangement  distinguishes  the 
peritoneal  from  ali  the  other  serous  sacs,  and  is  of  clinical  and  scientific 
interest.  To  the  phy8ician  it  explain8  the  liability  of  women  to  develop 
pelvic  sepsis,  and  it  provides  the  histologist  with  a  unique  example  of  the 
junction  of  a  mucous  with  a  serous  membrane.  For  descriptive  purposes, 
however,  the  peritoneum  in  the  female,  as  well  as  in  the  male,  may  be  con- 
sidered  a  closed  sac  which  is  tucked  around  and  between  the  different  organs. 

The  primitive  peritoneum  is  nothing  more  than  the  differentiated  lining 
of  the  abdominal  cavity.  By  the  forward  growth  of  the  gut  it  is  separated 
into  a  visceral  and  parietal  portion.  The  alimentary  canal  is  at  first  a 
median  structure  lying  along  the  vertebral  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
It  then  greatly  increases  in  length,  the  ends  being  fixed  so  that  the 
lengthened  central  part  falls  forward,  forming  a  loop.  As  the  loop  pushes 
its  way  towards  the  front  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  it  carries  a  layer  of 
peritoneum  before  it.  This  layer  is  the  visceral  portion  of  the  membrane, 
and  ultimately  forms  the  mesentery.  Differentiation  of  the  peritoneum 
naturally  occurs  pari  passu  with  that  of  the  alimentary  canal,  so  that  as 
stomcuih,  small  intestine,  and  large  intestine  are  formed  on  the  one  hand, 
the  mesogaster,  me8entery,  and  mesorectum  arise  on  the  other.  These  special 
names  given  to  the  different  parts  of  the  visceral  peritoneum  increase  the 
diflSculty  of  the  subject. 

In  the  adult  the  peritoneal  cavity  consists  of  two  diverticula,  the 
greater  and  lesser  peritoneal  sacs.  The  greater  is  the  one  which  is  U8ually 
spoken  of  as  the  peritoneal  cavity  par  eoccellence,  and  is  the  one  which  is 
opened  in  operations  upon  the  intestines  and  the  other  abdominal  viscera. 
The  lesser  sac,  sometimes  called  the  omental  sac,  lies  behind  and  below  the 
stomach,  and  extends  downwards  into  the  pocket  enclosed  by  the  folds  of 
the  great  omentum.  The  two  cavities  communicate  by  a  narrow  opening, 
the  foramen  of  Winslow,  which  lies  beside  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder.  It 
may  be  demonstrated  by  tuming  the  stomach  and  omentum  upwards  and 
passing  the  finger  along  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  free  edge  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  behind  by  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  above  by  the  liver,  and  below  by  the  duodenum. 

In  the  adult  these  two  peritoneal  sacs  seem  to  be  almost  di\dded  from 
each  other,  because  the  opening  between  them  is  so  small  and  so  hidden. 
In  reality,  however,  they  are  nothing  more  than  two  pouches  of  one  cavity. 
The  smaller  peritoneal  sac  is  the  upper  and  right  half  of  the  original 
abdominal  cavity,  and  it  only  becomes  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cavitv 
during  changes  in  development.  If  the  changes  which  take  plače  in  thc^ 
stomach  are  carefully  followed,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  way  in 
which  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac  becomes  shut  off  from  the  greater. 

Originally,  as  the  upper  end  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  stomach  is  a 
median  and  vertically  placed  structure,  slung  l)etween  two  folds  of  peri- 
toneum, which  pass  forwards  to  the  liver  and  back  to  the  vertebral  column. 
Presently  it  rotates,  turning  upon  its  right  side,  till  in  the  end  it  lies  at 
right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bodv,  instead  of  parallel  to  it,  so  that 
what  ultimately  forms  the  small  curvature  is  morphologically  its  anterior 
border,  and  the  great  curvature  its  posterior  border,  while  the  pylorus  is 
the  lower  end.     The  two  ends  of  the  organ,  the  pylorus  and  the  cardia, 
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retain  very  much  their  original  relation  to  one  another,  as  they  are  compara- 
tively  fixed,  while  bhere  is  great  growth  in  the  intervening  muscular  walL 
The  stomach,  therefore,  comes  to  form  a  pouch. 

The  fold  of  peritoneum  whieh  slings  it  to  the  spine  (its  mesentery  or 
mesogaster)  is  naturally  affected  by  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in 
shape  and  position,  and  instead  of  passing  back  to  the  spine  as  a  straight 
fold,  as  it  did  with  the  primitive  vertical  stomach,  it  forms  a  pouch  with  its 
concavity  looking  upwards  and  to  the  right.  The  formation  of  this  pouch 
divi(l(.»s  the  abdominal  cavity  into  its  two  diverticula,  the  upper  one  being 
at  this  stage  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  other.  It  is  increased  in 
size  by  the  down-growth  of  the  mesogaster  to  form  the  great  omentum,  and 
when  these  changes  are  effected,  it  constitutes  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac, 
which  is  thus  seen  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  upper  and  right  part  of  the 
original  peritoneal  cavity  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cavity  by  the  curved 
mesogaster  as  it  follows  the  rotating  stomjujh. 

The  free  edge  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  does  not  grow  proportion- 
ately,  and  it  remains  as  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  foramen  of 
Winslow. 

The  peritoneum  does  not  cover  ali  the  organs  equally.  It  entirelv  surrounds 
l)iLrts  wliicli,  Hke  the  coils  of  small  intestine,  requii*e  free  mobility,  and  it  appears 
to  enter  into  specially  intiinate  relations  with  organs  which  possess  marked  power8 
ot*  absorntion  and  secretion,  like  the  stomach,  the  pancreas  being  a  possible  excep- 
tion.  Tne  relation  of  the  peritoneum  to  indiviuual  organs  is  often  of  surgical 
importance.  In  lunibar  colotomy  the  incision  is  planned  to  reach  the  uncovered 
lK)sterior  surface  of  the  descending  colon.  In  impermeable  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
supra-pubic  puncture  of  the  blaader  may  safely  be  performed  directly  above  the 
pubes,  because  in  distension  of  the  bladder  the  refleetion  of  peritoneum  is  carried 
2  to  4  cm.  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  long  mesentery  and  the  free  mobility 
of  tlie  small  intestine  explain  why  it  occurs  in  such  overwhelming  proportion  of 
cases  of  hernia.  Hernia  of  the  large  intestine  is  relatively  uncommon,  although 
one  variety,  hernia  of  the  aecum,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  was 
at  one  tirne  l^lieved  that  the  caecum  did  not  possess  a  complete  peritoneal  coat, 
it  was  thought  that  when  it  took  part  in  a  hernia  the  sac  was  incomplete.  Investi- 
gation  has,  however,  shown  that  as  a  rule  this  is  not  the  čase,  but  that  in  90  per 
cent  of  cases  the  cjecum  has  an  entire  serous  investment  and  even  a  mesentery  of 
its  own.  In  a  small  prop<jrtion  of  cases  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cajcum  is  not 
covored  by  peritoneum,  and  if  hernia  occurs  m  these  cases,  the  relation  of  the  gut 
to  the  sac  may  be  verv  puzzling,  and  may  cause  mistakes  of  a  serious  nature.  In 
some  cases  of  this  kind  the  ca?cum  lies  in  front  of  the  sac,  and  has  been  mistaken 
for  it  and  opened  in  operations  for  the  relief  of  strangulated  hernia.  In  a  patient 
recently  admitted  to  the  Koyal  Free  Hospital  the  reverse  condition  existed,  the 
sac  in  h  is  čase  lying  in  front  of  the  ctecum.  When  the  sac  was  opened  it  was 
found  to  Im  empty,  while  the  gut  lay  behind  it.  The  peritoneum  over  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  ctecum  formed  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sac.  At  points  of  fixation 
along  the  aliinentary  canal  peritoneal  folds  occur,  forming  fosste.  Thev  are  found 
at  tlie  ileo-jejuual  flexure,  about  the  ca»cum.  where  Lockwood  and  Rolleston 
descrihe  three,  and  in  the  neighlx)urhood  of  tne  sigmoid.  Internal  hernia  may 
occur  in  connection  with  these  folds,  or  with  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac.  Hernia 
into  the  less<'r  pi*ritoneal  siic  may  occur  either  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow, 
or  through  the  central  part  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  which  is  weaker  than 
the  rest,  and  is  calle<l  the  pars  ilaccida. 

The  attachment  of  the  mej>entery  runs  obliquely  from  above  down,  and  divides 
the  great er  peiitoneal  cavity  into  lateral  compartments,  while  the  planeš  of  mesen- 
tery  running  to  the  various  coils  of  intestine  lead  to  stili  furtner  subdivision. 
This  helps  to  j)revent  the  general  distribution  of  fluids  in  infectious  invasions  ;  for 
exaniple,  the  ascending  mesocolon  in  suppurative  appendicitis  often  restricts  the 
pus  to  the  iliac  fossa  until  adhesions  ha  ve  formed. 

The  loins  form  the  lowest  part  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  in  the  recumbent 
position  free  tluid  collects  in  tnem  rather  than  in  the  pelvis — a  point  which  shoald 
t)e  reuiem>)ered  in  draining  the  abdominal  cavity. 
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II.  Physiology 

The  mechanical  function  of  the  peritoneum,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
the  one  which  first  strikes  the  observer.  For  a  long  tirne  it  was  regarded 
as  its  onlj  function. 

Mechanically,  the  peritoneum  acts  like  a  joint.  Free  and  frictionless 
movements  of  the  viscera  which  it  covers  are  the  requirement8  demanded  of  it, 
and  hj  its  anatomical  arrangement  and  by  its  smooth  surface,  which  aIIow8 
the  viscera  to  glide  freelj  over  one  another,  they  are  admirablj  met. 

It  possesses,  however,  other  functions  wbich  are  no  less  important  in 
the  economj  of  the  body.  To  properly  appreciate  them,  it  is  neces8ary  to 
study  the  peritoneum  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  lymphatic  8ystem  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  It  is  the  largest  lymph  space  in  the  body,  being, 
according  to  Wegner,  equal  in  extent  to  the  entire  skin.  It  communicates 
freely  with  the  neighbouring  lymphatics,  which  can  easily  be  injected  from 
its  cavity.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  IjTnph  from  the  peritoneum  through 
the  lymphatic  plexiis  in  the  diaphragm  towards  the  thor6wic  duct,  and  so 
into  the  general  circulation. 

The  peritoneum  possesses  almost  incredible  power8  of  absorption  and 
secretion.  In  man  they  are  evidenced  in  disease ;  in  animals  they  have 
been  tested  experimentally.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  their  phy8io- 
logical  importance.  The  fact  that  the  absorptive  power  of  the  peritoneum 
is  about  ten  times  great^^r  than  that  of  the  synovia  of  joints  ui  itself,  speaks 
for  its  power  of  natural  resistance.  It  bas  been  shown  that,  in  tlie  fiving 
animal,  water  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  absorbed  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  body  weight,  and  in  the  dead  animal  at  5  per  cent  of  the 
body  weight,  per  hour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  hyper-tonic  fluids,  such  as 
concentrated  sugar  solution,  be  used,  its  jx)wers  of  secretion  will  be  demon - 
strated,  for  a  serous  exudation  takes  plače  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
amounting  to  3*8  per  cent  of  the  body  weight  of  the  animal  ui  an  hour. 

Probably  in  health  fluid  is  constantly  being  exuded  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  from  the  vessels  which  form  so  close  a  network  over  its  surfac^,  but 
as  there  is  exact  correspondence  between  absorj^tion  and  exudation,  no 
residual  fluid  collects. 

The  normal  peritoneum  is  wet  and  glistening.  It  is  like  silk  which  bas 
just  been  wrung  out  of  water.  It  is  believed  that  a  number  of  factors  con- 
tribute  in  maintaining  the  balance  between  the  tw()  processes  of  absoq)tion 
and  exudation.  In  disease  it  is  disturbed,  and  the  ])eritoneum  eitlier 
becomes  too  dry,  or  fluid  accumulates,  distending  its  cavity. 

The  vascular  supply  of  the  peritoneum  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  for  this 
reason  clean  wounds  in  the  membrane  heal  remarkably  well — better,  indeed, 
than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Its  nerve  supply  is  also  abun- 
dant,  and  the  connections  which  are  formed  between  its  nerves  and  impor- 
tant centres,  such  £is  the  šolar  plexus,  are  numeroua  and  interesting. 

By  8tudying  the  anatomy  of  its  nervous  supply,  their  connections  and 
their  modes  of  origin,  an  explanation  is  obtained  of  many  symi)tom8  and 
reflex  phenomena  which  are  of  common  occurrence  in  abdominal  disease* 
or  injury.  The  peritoneum  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  both  the  sx>inal  and 
8ympathetic  systems.  The  connections  between  its  spinal  nerves  and  the 
šolar  plexus  and  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus  explain  the  shock  and 
cardiac  inhibition  which  follow  abdominal  injuries  as  reflexes,  and  often 
form  such  a  fatal  group  of  sj-mptoms.  The  skin  of  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  is  supplied  with  cutaneous  branches  from  the  last  seven  dorsal  nerves. 
These  nerves  also  supply  the  lower  intercostal  muscles  and  the  muscles  of 
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the  anterior  abdominal  parietes,  and  through  the  splanchnics  they  take  an 
important  part  in  the  nervous  8upply  of  the  peritoneum. 

If  the  peritoneum  is  injured,  as  in  peritonitis,  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
forming  the  front  \vall  of  the  abdomen  and  hjperaesthesia  of  the  skin 
follow  naturally  as  reflexes  from  the  anatomical  nervous  connections.  The 
board-like  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  the  intense  8ensibility  of  the  skin,  which 
shrinks  from  the  slightest  pressure,  and  the  shallow  breathing,  due  to 
reflex  affection  of  the  intercostals,  ali  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  helping  to 
kee])  the  inflamed  part  at  rest  and  free  from  further  injury. 

Thert*  has  Ijcen  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  healthy  peritoneum 
is  or  is  not  aensitive.  Probal)ly  it  is  not.  Opening  the  bowel  in  the  second 
stagt*  of  colotomy  is  scarcely  felt  by  the  patient,  and  in  cases  in  which 
opportunity  has  arisen  of  handling  the  peritoneum  \vithout  an  ansesthetic 
it  has  not  apparently  caused  pain.  A  clean  cut  in  it  is  painless,  while  the 
slightest  degree  of  inflammation  causes  acute  suffering. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  peritoneum  consists  of  a  network  of  elastic 
fibres  mingled  \vith  lymphatic  and  vascular  capillaries  and  nerves.  The 
elastic  iibres  are  important,  as  they  endow  it  with  di8tensibility,  so  making 
it  a  suitable  eovering  for  organs  like  the  stom6wh  and  uterus,  which  vary  in 
Hizv  from  time  to  time. 

Its  structure  must  be  studied  from  fresh  preparations  treated  with  a  weak 
pohition  of  silver  nitrate. 

Its  inner  surface  is  composed  of  flat  pavement  endothelial  cells  resting 
upon  a  basement  membrane,  and  broken  at  intervala  by  apertures,  stomata, 
and  pseudo-stomata.  The  outlines  of  the  cells  show  up  as  dark  wavy  lines  in 
the  silver  nitrate  specimens.  They  fit  into  one  another  by  their  sinuous  mar- 
gins.  It  is  thought  that  the  pseudo-stomata  are  formed  by  a  heaping  up  of 
the  intercellular  cement  at  various  points  between  the  cells.  They  have  no 
kno\vn  i)hysiological  function.  In  his  famous  experiments  upcm  the  absorj)- 
tion  of  milk  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  Eecklinghausen  first  described  the 
stomata  as  the  path  through  which  absorption  occurred.  He  regarded 
them  as  organised  channels  between  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  lymphatios. 
Thev  are  npenings  at  the  junction  of  several  endothelial  cells,  and  are  lined 
\vith  Hinall  cells  which  differ  from  the  normal  cells  of  the  part  in  being 
^rjinular  and  cubical.  Solid  particles  susponded  in  fluid  and  injected  into 
the  ])(Titoiieal  cavity  rapidly  ])ass  into  the  connective  tissue  spaces  and  the 
Ivmpliatics  in  the  parietes,  and  until  n»cently  the  stomata  \vere  universally 
regarded  as  the  channels  of  exit  through  which  they  passed.  Lately,  how- 
ever,  Iitoklin;^'hausen'8  conclusions  have  l>een  disputed,  and  the  exi8tence  of 
orj^^anised  channels  of  communication  between  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the 
sul)-('ndothelial  lym])h  spaces  has  been  disputt?d.  Until  the  matter  is  settled, 
slress  mu.st  not  be  laid  on  stomata  in  discussing  the  mechanism  of  ]ieri- 
t«»neal  absorption. 

The  ]>iith  takcn  by  fluid  in  its  passage  from  the  connective  tissue  spaces 
into  tht'  general  circulation  is  ako  a  point  over  which  there  has  been  much 
(litlerence  of  opinion.  The  Ivmphatics  iLsed  to  be  regarded  as  the  main 
channel  oi'  absorption,  aided  only  to  an  insignificant  extent  by  the  blood 
capillaries. 

During  tlu^  last  fe\v  vears  some  physiologists  have  attcmipted  to 
mininiise  tlu*ir  im]>ortance,  and  to  prove  that  the  capillaries  are  the  main 
path  of  absoq)tion. 

The  following  points  liave  l>een  brought  forward  in  favour  of  lymphatic 
absorption  : — 

1.  An.itoinicallv,  as  the  spaces  open  directly  into  the  Ivmphatics,  the  connection 
between  tliem  is  closer  than  that  between  the  spaces  and  the  capillaries. 
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2.  The  pressure  in  the  lymphatic  systera  is  lower  than  that  in  the  capillaries, 
and  fluid  alway8  tends  to  llow  in  the  line  of  diminishing  pressure. 

3.  Ligature  of  the  thoracic  duct  hinders  absorption  from  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

4.  Substances  absorbed  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  said  to  appear  in  the 
Ivmph,  eollected  by  a  canula  in  the  thoracic  duct  before  they  appear  m  the  urine 

Potassium  ferro-cyanide  was  used  in  these  experiments,  and  the  urine  and 
Ivmph  eollected  from  the  bladder  and  thoracic  duct  respectively  were  examined  at 
short  intervaLs  for  the  Prussian  blue  reaction. 

Unfortunately  experimenters  have  not  reached  the  same  conclusions.  Meltzer 
always  found  that  the  reaction  was  given  by  the  lymph  before  the  urine,  while 
Starling  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

The  arguments  whicli  have  been  used  to  establish  the  superior  importance  of 
the  capillaries  resolve  themselves  to  a  great  extent  into  a  negation  of  the  points 
enumerated  above. 

It  is  said  that — 

1.  Stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  seeming  continuity  of  the  Ivmphatics  and 
the  tissue  spaces,  nor  upon  supposed  conditions  of  pressure  in  the  lymph  and 
vascular  capillaries,  because  our  Knowledge  is  not  sufticiently  trustworthy. 

2.  During  the  rapid  absorption  of  peritoneal  efiusions  the  flow  of  lymph  from 
the  thoracic  duct  is  not  increased. 

3.  Under  certain  circumstances  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  absori)tion 
by  the  blood-vessels  can  occur. 

Defibrinated  blood  led  repeatedly  through  the  blood-vessels  of  an  cederaatous 
amputated  limb  becomes  more  watery.  In  the  control  experiment,  which  differed 
onlv  in  the  tissues  being  healthv,  the  blood  became  less  rather  than  more  watery. 

The  factors  which  produce  absorption  have  also  led  to  much  discussion.  It  has 
been  said  to  occur  from  filtration,  in  the  line  of  diminishing  pressure,  by  osmosis, 
and  by  vi  tal  celi  action. 

Probably  several  factors  act  in  combination,  especially  filtration  and  osmosis. 
It  is  knowTi  that  absorption  of  fluids  from  the  peritoneum  varies  inversely  with 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  fluid.  Uypertonic  solutions  become  at  least  isotonic, 
generally  hypotonic  before  absorption. 

Eobinson  sums  up  the  functions  of  the  peritoneum  under  the  foIlowing 
headings.     He  sajrs  it  is  of  use — 

I.  To  prevent  friction  of  moving  viscera. 

II.  To  anchor  and  support  the  viscera  in  their  proper  relations  to  eacli 
other. 

III.  To  prevent  invasion  of  infectious  micro-organisms  by  throwing  cul 
barriers  of  exudation  to  protect  wounded  viscera. 

IV.  To  fumish  the  viscera  with  an  elastic  covering. 
V.  To  absorb  and  secrete  fluid. 

III.  Pathologv 

General  Reraarks, — The  realm  of  non-bacterial  peritonitis  is  daily 
becoming  more  restricted,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  of  peritonitis,  if  not  aH,  are  due  to  pathogenic  bacteria.  Since,  how- 
ever,  it  is  now  known  that  micro-organisms  only  act  by  virtue  of  their 
chemical  products,  the  distinction  between  chemical  and  bacterial  infection 
need  not  be  so  8harply  defined  as  was  once  thought  necessary. 

Cold  probably  ne  ver  acts  as  an  actual  excitant,  but  only  as  a  predispos- 
ing  agent,  by  lowering  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  tissues.  The  suscepti- 
bility  of  the  peritoneum  varies  in  different  animals  within  wide  limits,  and 
probably  it  also  varies  to  some  extent  in  man,  some  people  being  able  to 
deal  successfully  with  doses  of  poison  to  which  others  would  succumb. 

Certain  parts  of  the  membrane  are  much  more  sensitive  than  others. 
The  area  of  the  small  intestine  is  much  more  vulnerable  than  that  over  the 
colon,  while  the  parietal  peritoneum,  compared  with  the  visceral,is  remarkably 
tolerant.    The  power  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  outer  parietal  peritoneum 
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is  illustrated  by  cases  of  vertebral  abscess,  in  which  the  pus  is  in  contact 
with  it  for  long  periods  of  tinie  without  indiicing  peritonitis  or  leading  to 
tox8emia  from  absorption. 

A  chronically  inflamed  peritoneum  appears  to  be  somewhat  more 
tolerant  of  a  slight  degree  of  sepsis  than  a  healthy  one.  It  stands  opera- 
tion  f)etter.  To  a  certain  extent  it  has  become  immune.  The  pelvic 
IKjritoneum  in  women  is  thicker  and  more  opaque  than  in  men.  The 
me8(3ntery  in  the  adult  is  less  translucent  than  in  the  child.  The  reason 
is  prol)ably  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  peritoneum  represents  a  territorj' 
in  which  there  is  a  struggle  throughout  life  between  invading  micro- 
organisms  and  the  leucocytes  which  guard  it,  and  which  can  be  called  up  at 
any  moment  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  records  of  past  struggles  are 
written  in  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  membrane  as  age  advances,  and 
in  those  which  are  found  in  parts  specially  liable  to  damage,  like  the  pelvic 
peritoneum  in  women. 

The  peritoneum  itself  has  considerable  power  of  resistance,  depending 
chiefly  upon  its  absorptive  apparatus.  Experiments  show  that  in  health  it 
can  deal  succes8fully  with  fairly  large  injections  of  pyogenic  organisms, 
provided  that  no  nutrient  material  is  introduced  with  them.  The  bacteria 
are  encapsuled  or  absorbed.  If,  however,  blood  serum  or  lymph  is  present 
as  well,  the  bacteria  multiply  and  septiciemia  follow8.  The  practical  indi- 
cation  of  this  observation  is  the  importance  of  keeping  the  peritoneal  cavity 
as  dry  as  possible  during  operations.  Hands  and  instruments,  after  purifi- 
cation,  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  when  the  operation  is  finished  aH 
moisture  and  blood-clot  should  be  removed,  while  in  peritonitis,  drainage 
rather  than  irrigation  should  be  the  line  of  treatment.  Peritonitis  always 
begins  locally.  It  is  rather  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  the 
"  points  of  attack  "  varying,  however,  in  the  two  8exes.  In  women  pelvic 
troubles  and  inflammation  about  the  gall-bladder  increase  the  total  number 
of  cases,  w}iile  in  men  appendicitis  and  hernia  more  often  occur.  In  both 
sexes  perforation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  track  is  a  comparatively  common 
and  verv  fatal  cause. 

Peritonitis  in  its  essence  may  be  considered  a  8alutary  process.  If  it 
did  not  occur  the  simplest  laparotc»my  would  almost  inevitably  prove  fatal. 
A  single  micro-organism  introduced  into  the  abdominal  cavity  would  find 
itself  in  a  haven  of  comfort,  in  which,  undisturbed,  it  could  multiply  and 
in  vade  the  body.  As  it  is,  the  organisms  which  reach  the  peritoneal 
membrane  are  at  once  surrounded  by  millions  of  leucocyte8,  which  pour 
from  its  vess^^ls  and  attempt  to  engulf  them.  It  is  by  the  reaction  of  the 
tissues  alone  that  the  j)atient  can  be  saved.  If  he  dies,  his  symptonis  are 
those  of  se])ticcemia,  not  of  inflammation.  He  dies  of  the  poisons  elalx)rated 
by  absorl)ed  micro-organisnis,  not  of  local  inflanmiation,  as  the  term  "death 
from  peritonitis  "  implies.  Death  takes  plače  because  i)eritonitis  fails  to  save 
lift\  It  is  always  the  sepsis  which  kills,while  the  inflammation  is  the  attempt, 
iind  ofUm  a  successful  attempt,  to  save  life.  In  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases, 
\vhtT(^  th(*  })alient  dies  with  symptoms  of  profound  poisoning,  it  is  usual  to 
find  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  visibly  wrong  with  the  peritoneum  at  the 
]K)st-mortem  examination.  The  leucocytes  in  these  cases  have  been  at  (mce 
oveq>owered,  and  no  traces  are  left  after  death  of  their  ineffectual  struggle. 

Morhid  Anafoviij, — Tympanitis  occurs  early  from  reflex  paralysi8  of 
the  bow(d.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  small  intestine.  The  distended  coils 
are  hypenemic  and  pat<jhy,  with  a  duU  and  lustreless  surface.  The 
injection  on  the  walls  of  the  intestine  is  most  visible  alonglines  parallel  to 
the  line  of  attachment  of  the  mesenterj\      The  distended  coils  of  gut  lie 
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against  each  other,  and  the  lines  of  injectiou  represent  the  angles  between 
adjacent  coils,  where  the  pressure  is  least.  They  are  sometimes,  for  this 
leason,  called  suction-liues.  Flakes  of  Ijiiiph  also  collect  in  this  situation. 
They  vary  in  thickness,  and  can  at  first  be  detached  from  the  membrane 
Ijing  under  them. 

The  microscopic  changes  are  the  same  as  those  enumerated  by 
Metschnikoff  in  his  classical  description  of  inflammation.  Dilatation  and 
stasis  occur  in  the  small  vessels,  and  there  is  an  exudation  of  lymph  and 
migration  of  leucocyte8  through  the  vessel  walls  into  the  surroundmg  spaces. 
The  exudate  consists  of  a  net-work  of  fibrin  with  white  blood  corpuscles  in 
its  meshes.  At  first  it  fornis  milky  flakes,  which  later  may  become  gray  or 
greenish.  Membranous  adliesions  are  formed  between  opposed  surfaces,  and 
are  gradually  dravm  out  by  the  movements  of  the  viscera  into  cords  and  bands. 

When  the  acute  stage  is  over  the  inflammatory  products  are  either 
entirely  absorl)ed  or  become  partly  "organised"  into  scar  tissue,  which 
contracts  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  usual  to  describe  three  forms  of  peri  toni  tis  separately,  although  in 
practice  they  are  constantly  met  in  combination,  especially  in  cases  of 
tubercular  j^eritonitis. 

They  are  respectively — (1)  Dry,  adhesive  or  fibrinous  peritonitis. 

(2)  Serous  peritonitis. 

(3)  Suppurative  peritonitis. 

Adhesive  Peritonitis. — The  adhesions  may  l)e  so  soft  as  to  be  easily 
broken  down  by  the  finger,  or  tough  enough  to  resist  cutting  by  a  knife. 
They  may  form  the  merest  tags  attaehed  to  organs,  or  they  may  bind  aH 
the  abdominal  contents  into  an  inextricable  mass.  In  the  early  stages,  by 
helping  localisation,  they  are  of  infinite  ser^-ice ;  later,  when  they  contract, 
they  cause  ali  kinds  of  trouble  by  the  pressure  they  exert  on  nerves  and 
other  structures,  and  by  interfering  with  the  proper  movements  of  the  viscera. 
Chronic  cases,  in  which  the  deformity  is  extreme,  are  known  as  cases  of 
peritonitis  deformans.  The  omentum  may  be  enormously  tliickened  and 
roUed  up,  the  mesentery  is  shortened,  and  ali  the  organs  firmlv  bound 
down,  with  resulting  loss  of  mobility  and  pain. 

Serous  Peritonitis. — In  the  sero-fibrinous  variety  the  quantity  of  fluid 
varies  greatly  in  amount ;  according  to  Osler,  from  i  litre  to  30  or  40  litres. 
In  simple  acute  peritonitis  the  quantity  of  serous  exudation  is  generally 
small.  In  carcinomatous  infiltration  of  the  membrane  and  in  tubercular 
peritonitis  it  may  be  considerable.  It  is  clear  or  cloudy,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  contained  leucocy  tes.  In  some  of  the  acute  cases  the  distended 
vessels  rupture,  when  a  blood-stained  exudation  results,  while  occasionallv 
a  markedly  haemorrhagic  effusion  occurs  in  cancerous  and  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis. If  there  is  perforation  of  the  alimentary  tract,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  or  gut  are  mixed  with  the  fluid  and  alter  its  character. 

Purulent  Peritonitis. — A  general  purulent  i^eritonitis  is  rare,  although 
sero-purulent  effusions,  often  very  copious,  may  occur  in  general  peritonitis. 
Withintense  general  sepsis,  death  takes  plače  very  rapidly  from  absorption, 
usually  before  the  tissues  have  had  time  to  react  completely  with  resultant 
pus  formation.  This,  no  doubt,i8  the  reason  why  general  purulent  periton- 
itis is  rare.  Circumscribed  abscesses,  however,  are  very  conmion  in  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  abdomen  in  connection  with  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
peritoneum  and  the  colon ;  for  example,  about  the  appendix,  in  the  vault 
of  the  diaphragm,  forming  the  so-called  subphrenic  abscess,  and  in  the  pelvis. 

Bacteriology, — A  large  number  of  organisms  are  associated  with  peri- 
tonitis, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  infection  must  be  regarded  as  a 
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inixed  one.  Pyogenic  organisms  head  the  list,  streptococci  being  by  far  thc 
most  important.  (Tavel  and  Lanz  found  theni  in  three-fourths  of  their 
cases.)  Staphjlococci  are  much  less  virulent,  and  rarely  occur  except  in 
combination  with  streptococci. 

Streptococci  are  the  active  agents  in  cases  of  peritonitis  arising  from 
external  infection,  from  perforative  wound8  of  the  abdominal  wall,  from 
contamination  during  operations,  in  pnerperal  septicajmia,  and  occaaionalljr 
also  in  association  with  cutaneous  erysipelas.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
superiicial  lymphatics  of  the  abdominal  wall  do  not  communicate  with  the 
deep  8y8tem  of  peritoneal  lymphatics  prevents  this  from  being  a  common 
accident.  The  cases  due  to  infection  from  the  alimentary  tract  are  of  great 
interest.  Peritonitis  follows  perforation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  it  also 
occurs  in  cases  in  which,  although  the  gut-wall  is  injured,  no  perforation 
has  occurred;  for  example,  in  volvulus,  strangulated  hemia,  and  non- 
perforative  appendicitis.  Cultnres  made  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the 
inflammatory  exudation  in  these  cases  almost  invariably  give  pure  growths 
of  the  bacillus  coli  communis,  or  at  any  rate  8how  growths  in  which  colonies 
of  this  bacillus  preponderate.  The  bacillus  has  been  cultivated  in  this  way 
from  the  fluid  in  the  sac  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  and  from  the  peritoneal 
exudation  in  cases  of  non-perforative  ^peritonitis. 

Havvkins  prepared  stained  scctions  of  the  appendix  wall  in  cases  of  non- 
perforative  appendicitis,  which  had  nevertheless  caused  fatal  general  peri- 
tonitis, and  which  he  included  under  the  heading  of  infective  appendicitis. 
He  showed  that  bacilli  were  present  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  wall, 
instead  of  l^eing  restricted  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  gut  as  they  normally 
are.     He  believed  that  they  were  bacilli  coli  comrnunis. 

The  burning  que8tion  arises  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  ordinary  in- 
testinal  bacteria,  especially  the  Imcillus  coli  comnmnis,  which  stands  as  the 
prototype  of  the  great  colon  group  of  bacilli  in  the  causation  of  i)eri  toni  tis. 
This  bacillus  was  discovered  in  1885,  and  at  first  it  was  descrited  as  a 
harmless  inmate  of  the  intestine,  present  throughout  life,  and  entirely  free 
from  pathogenic  pro^n^rties.  Then  gradually  evidence  was  amassed  against 
it,  in  the  shape  of  the  facts  cited  afx)ve,  and  almost  ali  cases  of  perit<)nitis 
arising  from  injury  to  the  gut,  with  or  without  perforation,  were  laid  to  its 
account.  It  wa8  l>elieved,  under  certain  conditions,  to  acquire  great  viru- 
lence,  \vith  the  power  of  i)enetrating  the  wall  of  the  gut,  when  its  inner 
surface  in  any  way  became  injured  and  its  vitality  lessened. 

This  theor}'  has  until  lately  lx;en  universally  held.  The  ol)jection  to  it 
is  that  it  is  a  little  fanciful,  and  that  the  extreme  readiness  with  which  the 
bacillus  coli  communis  grow8  may  lead  to  the  most  deceptive  conclusions  as 
to  the  frequency  of  its  presence  and  its  etiological  importance.  So  much  is 
this  tlie  c^se  that  recent  observers  hesiUite  before  they  allow  it  anything  like 
the  importance  which  its  constant  presence  in  the  ordinary  culture  tubes, 
often  in  pure  culture,  seems  to  indicate. 

The  old  theorv,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  cut  somewhat  to  fit  the  facts, 
to  act  as  a  cloak  for  ignorance ;  and  moreover,  recent  \vork  tends  to  show 
that,  by  sjH^cial  methods  adopted  to  exclude  air,  anierobic  organisms  of  the 
pyogenic  class  can  l>e  cultivated,  and  pr()bal)ly  are  mainly  responsible  for 
niany  cases  of  }x?ritonitis  which  have  previously  l)een  ascril)ed  to  the 
bacillus  coli  communis,  l)ecause  by  the  ordinar}'  methods  of  cultivation 
thev  have  lx»en  killcd  otf,  while  the  colon  l)acilli  have  flourished. 

Dr.  Veillon  of  Pariš  has  recently  made  the  most  important  contributions 
to  this  subject.  His  conclusions  are  principally  basod  upon  the  results 
obtained  from  the  study  of  twenty-t\vo  cases  of  appendicitis. 
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He  believes  that,  in  causing  gangrenous  aud  foetid  inflammations,  a 
group  of  8trictly  anaerobic  bacteria  play  a  role  of  prepondering,  if  not  of 
exclu8ive  importance,  but  that,  as  they  require  special  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion,  they  have  hitherto  escaped  obaervation.  Several  years  ago  Veillon 
observed  that  in  certain  cases  of  suppuration  there  is  a  marked  difterence 
between  the  microscopic  appearance  of  freshly-8tained  specimens  of  the  ptis 
and  the  results  of  culture. 

In  other  conditions  the  results  of  immediate  microscopic  examination 
tally  with  those  obtained  from  culture ;  that  is  to  8ay,  the  same  cocci  are 
seen  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  and  in  the  colonies  grown  upon  the  agar- 
tubes  after  inoculation  with  the  pus.  In  o8teomyelitis  they  are  found  by 
both  methods  to  be  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

The  cases  in  which  the  results  of  culture  differed  from  the  appearance 
of  the  slides  were  noticed  to  be  those  in  which  the  inflammation  was  most 
intense,  and  the  process  foetid  or  gangrenous  in  nature.  In  the  appendix 
iaany  of  them  belonged  to  Hawkins'  class  of  "  infective  appendicitis."  In 
some  of  these  cases,  while  the  field  in  the  fresh  specimen  was  seen  to  be 
swarming  with  micro-organisms,  hardly  any  growth  occurred  in  the  inocu- 
lated  tubes ;  the  colonies  which  developed  in  them  were  very  few  in  number, 
and  they  only  represented  a  small  proportion  of  the  forms  seen  in  the 
freshly-prepai^ed  slides.  The  staphylococcus  or  streptococcus,  with  members 
of  the  colon  group,  the  bacillus  coli  communis  or  the  proteus  vulgaris, 
developed  in  these  cases,  while  other  germs  which  had  previously  been  seen 
on  the  slide  did  not  grow  upon  the  tube.  Why,  in  these  cases,  was  it  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  germs  could  be  grown  ? 

Before  Veillon  brought  forward  his  hypothesis  that  the  majority  of  these 
bacteria  failed  to  grow  because  they  were  anaerobes,  they  were  believed  to 
be  dead  or  at  least  dying  before  inoculation. 

This  explanation  wa8  un8atisfactory,  because  it  wa8  unlikely  that 
specially  virulent  forms  of  inflammation  should  be  caused  by  dead  or  dying 
bacteria.  Veillon's  hypothesi8  at  last  afforded  a  rational  explanation  of  facts. 
He  taught  that,  far  from  being  moribund,  the  organisms  in  these  cases  were 
intensely  active  and  virulent,  and  that  if  they  were  supplied  with  an 
environment  in  which  they  could  live,  it  was  possible  to  cultivate  them, 
but  that  they  could  not  grow  in  the  ordinary  culture  media  exposed  to  the 
air  any  more  than  germs  like  the  bacillus  tetani  can. 

Veillon  has  cultivated,  isolated,  and  described  several  different  classes 
of  these  bacteria,  which  appear  from  his  results  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  etiology  of  appendicitis  and  of  peritonitis.  In  his  monograph 
upon  the  subject  he  speaks  of  the  principal  ones,  under  the  names  of 
B.fragilis,  B.  ramosiis,  B,  fudformis. 

In  twenty-one  of  his  twenty-two  cases  Veillon  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  anaerobic  germs  by  means  of  special  methods  of  cultivation. 
In  two  cases  they  were  the  only  organisms  present,  while  in  nineteen  cases 
they  were  associated  with  a  small  number  of  streptococci  and  bacillus  coli 
communis. 

He  found  it  necessary  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
technique,  in  order  to  provide  the  organisms  with  the  requisite  conditions. 

The  culture  medium  had  to  be  solid  and  transparent,  and  the  exclusion 
of  air  rigid.  The  procedure  which  he  followed  has  been  fully  described  by 
Dr.  Rist  (Pariš),  who  has  also  done  much  valuable  work  upon  allied  subjects, 
such  as  the  bacteriology  of  otitic  suppurations,  where  he  has  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusions  as  Veillon  as  to  the  importance  of  anaerobic  germs,  thereby 
greatly  strengthening  the  position  of  Veillon's  theory. 
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Glucose  agar  is  the  medium  emplojed.  Tubes  containing  it  are  heated 
in  a  bath  to  100°  C,  in  order  to  melt  the  agar  and  to  dri  ve  off  the  contained 
air.  At  40°  C.  the  agar  is  stili  liquid,  but  the  temperature  is  not  so  great 
as  to  kili  the  micro-organisms.  The  tubes  are  therefore  inoculated  at  this 
temperatur«?  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  sterilised  pipette,  and  immediately 
afterwards  are  plunged  into  cold  water,  so  as  to  minimise  the  absorption  of 
air  during  the  process  of  solidification. 

In  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  there  is  some  admixture  with  air,  and  in 
this  layer  aerobes  grow ;  while  the  rest  of  the  column  satisfies  the  conditions 
required  by  strict  anaerobes.  The  colonies  of  anaerobic  organisms,  therefore, 
develop  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  tube  at  the  end  of  a  variable  tirne,  amount- 
ing  sometimes  to  eight  days.  They  can  easily  be  seen  through  the  transparent 
medium.  When  the  colonies  are  fairly  developed  they  can  be  sei)arately 
removed  for  further  examination. 

Veillon  sums  up  his  conclusions  in  the  following  way : — 

"  Ali  these  microbes  are  strictly  anaerobic,  and  are  constantly  met  in  the 
pus  of  appendicitis,  in  abscesses  limited  to  the  caecum,  and  in  peritonitis. 
Their  extreme  abundance,  shown  by  examination  of  stained  specimens  of 
the  fresh  pus  and  by  culture  under  special  conditions,  their  predominance 
over  the  bacillus  coli  communis  and  the  other  aerobes  found  in  these  cases, 
with  their  exclusive  appearance  in  a  few  cases,  their  pathological  and 
chemical  properties  (gas,  fcetor),  allow  us  fairly  to  aCirm  that  they  play  an 
importaut  part  in  the  production  of  appendicitis  and  peritonitis.  In  virtue 
of  their  gangrenous  properties  they  are  the  active  agents  in  producing  per- 
foration,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  pus  owes  its  foetor.  It  is  their  toxine8 
\vhich  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  intoxication." 

Rarer  forms  of  peritonitis  arise  from  glanders,  actinomycosis  and  anthrax 
and  various  other  bacilli,  such  as  bacillus  pyocyaneu8,  pyogenes  fcetidus 
typhosus,  proteus,  lanceolatus,  besides  the  pneumococcus  and  the   gono- 
coccus  ha  ve  been  described  in  connection  with  it. 

Probably,  in  the  production  of  peritonitis  the  gonococcus  and  the 
pneumococcus  only  act  in  combination  with  the  more  common  pyogenic 
bacteria.  Acute  diffuse  peritonitis  may  arise  in  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  salpingitis. 

The  pathology  of  rheumatic  peritonitis,  and  of  the  peritonitis  associated 
with  eertain  forms  of  renal  disease,  is  obscure,  although  possibly  the  two 
are  allied  in  nature.  That  rheumatism  is  a  microbic  disease  Ls  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  most  recent  bacteriological  work  on  the  subject.  The  nature 
of  renal  disease,  and  of  the  peritonitis  which  arises  in  connection  with  it,  is 
much  more  doubtful. 

Ascitis  (vide  article  on  Ascitis).  —  In  this  condition  the  peritoneum 
is  ()nly  aftected  secondarily,  and  to  a  slight  extent.  From  venous  or  lym- 
phatic  stasis,  fluid  exudes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  in  time,  from  the 
increased  pressure,  the  membrane  becomes  opaque  and  thickened. 

Unlike  the  fluid  in  serous  jKiritonitis,  it  show8  no  power  of  spontaneous 
coagulation. 

New  Gro\vths  of  the  Peritoneum 

Ihibercular  Peritonitis. — The  peritoneum  is  always  secondarily  affected 
by  tubercle,  the  infection  reaching  it  from  the  intestine,  from  the  mesenteric 
glands,  or  from  the  generative  organs.  In  acute  cases  miliary  tubercles  of 
typical  form  are  found  scattered  over  the  peritoneum.  It  is  not  uncommon 
also  to  find  a  few  of  them  in  the  i)eritoneum  of  patients  dying  of  chronic 
])hthisis.  They  are  studded  most  thickly  over  the  region  of  the  diaphrag- 
matic  peritoneum  and  the  pelvis. 
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In  the  more  chronic  cases  the  8econdary  inflammatory  changes  may  be 
80  advanced  as  to  mask  the  specific  changes  to  a  great  extent.  In  these 
cases  the  disease  shows  a  striking  tendencj  to  simulate  tumour.  The 
omentum  is  rolled  up,  scarred,  and  thickened,  until  it  forms  a  niass  which 
usually  lies  transverselj  in  the  upper  part  of  the  aMomen,  rather  more  to 
the  left  than  the  right  sida  The  mesenteries  may  also  l)e  thickened  and 
puckered,  causing  great  deformity. 

A  certain  amount  of  eflfusion  may  be  present,  but  it  is  not  U8ually  very 
great ;  occasionally  it  is  haemorrhagic.  Adhesions  may  lead  to  the  forimition 
of  pockets  which  contain  fluid  and  simulate  cy8ts. 

In  children  especially  it  is  common  to  find  marked  affection  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  which  are  enlarged  and  hard  with  caseation  in  the 
centre.  It  is  curious  that  the  association  of  tubercular  peritonitis  with 
tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestine  is  not  more  commonly  found. 

Malignant  Disease. — Caiicer, — Prirriary  neopiasm  of  the  i)eritoneum  is 
exceedingly  rare.  Cases  of  primary  epithelioma  have,  however,  been  de- 
scribed,  although  it  is  probable  that  they  were  of  the  nature  of  endothelioma 
rather  than  true  epitheliomata.  Endotheliomata  occur  as  nodular  growths ; 
they  are  usually  multiple  and  flattened,  the  various  nodules  coalescing  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  they  are  white  in  colour.  SometiiAes  they  form 
large  isolated  tumours,  marrow-like  in  consistence,  the  peritoneum  round 
them  showing  inflammatory  thickening.  They  arise  from  multiplication  of 
the  endothelial  cells  of  the  surface  of  the  membrane  and  of  the  lymphatics. 
Microscopically,  endotheliomata  are  characterised  by  nests  or  clusters  of 
endothelial  cells  arranged  in  a  fibrous  matrix  following  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics. 

Secondary  malignant  peritonitis  is  comparatively  common,  arising  both 
by  extension  and  metastasis.  The  disease  may  .start  from  any  of  the 
abdominal  organs,  but  it  is  most  common  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the 
stomach  or  ovaries.  Discrete  nodular  masses  of  growth  are  found  scattered 
over  its  surface;  there  is  often  much  induration  and  rolling  of  the 
omentum,  which  forms  a  palpable  mass  in  the  hypochondrium  as  in  tuber- 
cular peritonitis. 

In  both  primary  and  8econdary  carcinoma  there  is  usually  some  blood- 
stained  exudation  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

SarcoTna, — Ketroperitoneal  sarcoma  cannot  clinically  be  distinguisliecl 
from  malignant  disease  affecting  the  peritoneum  itself,  and  as  there  is 
structural  continuity  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  subjacent  tissues,  it 
is  well  not  to  draw  too  fine  a  line  of  distinction.  Sarcoma  may  originate 
in  the  folda  of  the  mesentery  and  omentum  as  well  as  from  the  retro- 
peritoneal  tissue. 

Besides  sarcoma,  various  other  mesoblastic  tumours  originate  in  the 
retroperitoneal  tissues  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  involve  the  peritoneum 
secondarily — ex.  lipomata,  fibromata,  angiomata,  besides  various  kinds  of 
cysts,  includiug  hydatids. 

Cy8ts  in  the  mesentery  may  be  multiple  and  of  small  size,  as  in  a 
specimen  at  the  Eoyal  Free  Hospital  Museum,  or  they  may  be  single  and 
large. 

Inflammation  around  the  foramen  of  Winslow  may  obliterate  the  opening 
and  lead  to  cy8tic  distension  of  the  lesser  sac. 

LITERATURE.— Cliffori)  Allbutt'8  Systeni  o/  Medicina. -Scii'a¥FEb: s  Text-Book  of 
Physiology.  —  Tillaitx.  Traii^  d^anatomie. — Treves.  Peritonitis,  —  Ttrentielh  CejUtirtj 
Practice  of  Medicine. — BulUtins  et  tndmoires  de  la  socUti  tiUdicale  des  h6pitaux  de  Pariš, 
1899. — Archives  de  mAiicine  exp6r%meiUale  et  d'an(Uomie  jtcUhologigue,  1898. 
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Etiologv. — This  has  alreadjr  been  dealt  with  to  a  large  exteiit.  It  i8 
important,  however,  to  inention  the  actual  way  in  which  the  bacteria  enter 
the  peritoneal  ca\nty. 

1.  JVounds. 

(a)  Penetrating  wound8  of  the  abdominal  wall  with  or  without  injurj 
to  viscera. 

(6)  Injury  to  the  viscera  without  any  wound  of  the  abdominal  walL 

2.  Perforation  hg  aforeign  hody, 

(a)  Those  formed  in  the  body — such  as  gall-stones,  enteroliths,  etc. 
(h)  Those  taken  in  by  the  mouth. 

3.  Operations  on  the  ahdomen. 

4.  Internat  sirangtUations,  including  volvulus,  intussusception,  and 
internal  herniae. 

5.  Eztension  from  an  injtamed  organ,  especially  intestine  or  vermiform 
appendix. 

6.  Extension  from  a  local  ahscess,  of  which  the  most  common  forms  are 
suppurative  ap])endicitis  and  suppurative  salpingitis. 

7.  Perforation  of  hollow  viscera,  as  in  gastric  nlcer,  duodenal  ulcer, 
typhoid  ulcer,  etc. 

Of  these  causes,  peritonitis  following  surgical  operations  upon  the  ab- 
(lomen  is  becoming  much  rarer  than  fonnerly  owing  to  improvements  in 
ojKTative  technique.  By  far  the  most  common  cause  in  hoth  sexes  is 
appendicitis. 

Symptoms. — When  we  consider  the  great  variety  of  causes  of  acute 
peritonitis  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  symptom8  vary  exceedingly  in  different 
cases.  Sometimes  we  are  confronted  with  a  patient  who8e  appearance  suggests 
typical  surgical  shock ;  in  another  čase  the  local  evidences  of  peritonitis  are 
at  once  obvious  ;  in  yet  a  third  the  8ymptoms  generally  inay  be  so  masked 
that  the  most  experienced  clinician  may  miss  the  fact  that  the  central 
feature  of  the  čase  is  peritonitis.  There  is  no  definite  line  of  demarcation 
between  those  cases  which  die  within  twenty-four  hours  with  8ymptom8  of 
or  resembling  surgical  shock,  and  those  in  which  the  peritoneid  8ymptoins 
VOL.  IX  20 
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form  so  prominent  a  feature  that  attention  maj  be  withdrawn  from  the 
fact  that  thc  patient  is  also  8u£fering  from  the  effects  of  general  septic 
poisoning. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  the  sjmptoms  point  to  au 
inflammation  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  but  in  such,  after  two  or  three 
dajs,  ali  the  general  sjmptoms  subside,  leaving  onlj  the  evidence  of  local 
mischief,  which  is  usuallj  in  the  region  of  the  appendix.  I  have  had  three 
opportunities  of  thorouglily  exploring  the  peritoneal  cavitj  in  such  cases, 
having  operated  under  the  mistaken  diagnosis  of  a  perforated  gastric  ulcer 
in  two  of  them,  and  in  the  third  no  diagnosis  could  be  made.  In  aH  three 
cases  the  STmptoms  pointed  stronglj  to  general  peritonitis,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  peritoneum  showed  no  sign  whatever  of  inflammation.  Ali 
three  cases  developed  appendicular  abscesses  within  a  week.  The  explana- 
tion  of  this  phenomenon  will  be  found  later  on. 

Two  kinds  of  cases  may  be  taken  as  types  of  a  general  peritonitis,  viz. 
that  following  operations  upon  the  abdomen,  and  that  following  an  appen- 
dicitis  where  the  micro-organisms  get  through  the  wall  of  the  appendix 
without  necessarilj  an  actual  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  tube  taking 
plače — in  other  words,  there  may  be  a  bacterial  perforation  only.  At  the 
present  day  the  former  cases  are  happily  becoming  more  and  more  uncom- 
mon,  and  therefore  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  take  for  our  description  a  čase 
where  the  trouble  has  started  in  the  appendix  without  a  sudden  perforation 
of  that  organ,  a  condition  which  is  the  most  common  cause  of  general  peri- 
tonitis. There  are  the  very  acute  cases  before  referred  to,  in  which  the 
patient  appears  to  be  suffering  from  profound  shock  and  septic  poisoning. 
In  a  third  group  of  cases  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  are  sUght  compared 
with  the  nuschief  that  is  found  at  the  operation  or  autopsy ;  these  cases 
are  termed  latent  or  masked  peritonitis.  In  dealing  with  a  typical  čase  of 
acute  peritonitis  it  will  be  best  to  describe  fairly  briefly  the  symptoms  and 
course  of  the  disease,  and  then  to  consider  each  important  symptom  in 
detaiL 

A  Ttpical  Čase  of  Acute  Peritonitis. — The  patient  begins  to  feel 
unwell,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  he  compljdns  of  cold,  and  may  even 
shiver;  not  uncommonly  there  may  be  an  actual  rigor  ushering  in  the 
symptoms.  In  nearly  aU  cases  the  first  definite  symptom  that  makes  its 
appearance  is  pain  which,  though  very  constant  in  its  presence,  is  very 
variable  in  its  character  and  in  its  intensity.  When  the  pain  is  slight  it 
generally  has  a  curious  tendency  to  disturb  and  worry  the  i)atient  out  of 
ali  proportion  to  its  intensity,  and  this  confers  upon  the  face  a  somewhat 
characteristic  expression  of  anxiety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  inten- 
sity  of  the  pain  may  be  so  great  that  it  is  quite  alarming  both  to  the 
patient  and  his  friends.  At  first  the  pain  is  referred  as  a  rule  to  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen,  but  later  on  it  is  generally  localised  to  the  region  of  the 
umbilicus.  As  a  rule  the  abdomen  is  rigid,  and  the  skin  of  the  vvhole  or  of  a 
part  of  the  abdomen  is  markedly  hyper8esthetic.  In  order  to  dimiuish  the 
abdominal  tension  as  much  as  possible  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  with  the 
thighs  flexed  and  the  shoulders  raised.  When  the  costal  respiration  is 
much  hampered  the  arms  are  often  raised  above  the  head,  so  as  to  bring 
into  action  the  extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration.  Owing  to  this  rigidity 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  to  the  abdominal  distension  the  respiradons 
become  more  and  more  costal  in  type.  The  piUse  is  increased  in  frequency, 
is  of  high  tension  and  small ;  this  high  tension  is  characteristic,  and  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  early  effects  of  the  septic  poisoning  upon  the  vasomotor 
system.     This  small  yet  high  tension  pulse  is  so  characteristic  that  it  has 
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gained  ibr  itself  the  term  vnry.  Tiiis  must  not  be  confused  with  the  pulse 
of  a  Idter  stage,  wluch  is  often  termed  threadf/,  owiDg  to  its  low  teiiaion  and 
sniall  volume.  The  temperature  rises  rather  rapidljr  to  103°  or  104°,  and 
after  this  initial  rise  it  generali;  falls  a  little,  maintaining  an  average  of 
about  lOl^''.  After  the  lirst  24  or  36  hours  the  hard  and  8omewhat 
retracted  abdomen  begins  to  distend,  and  the  percussion  note  becomes  more 
and  more  resonant  and  finallj  tympanitic,  The  distension  rapidljr  in- 
creases,  so  that  the  abdomen  becomes  blown  out  and  tense.  Vomiting, 
which  usuallj  sets  in  about  the  same  tirne  as  the  pain,  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  disease.  At  first  the  ordinarjr  stomach  contents  are  brought 
up,  when  the  vomit  is  7ellow,  being  distinctljr  bile-staiued,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  cliaracteristic  green  liquid,  which  is  finallj  succeeded  by  a 
brownish  black  one  having  an  ofifensive  odour  distinctly  fa^cal  in  character. 
At  the  commencemeut  ot*  the  inflammation  the  boivels  may  be  loose,  but  as 
soon  as  the  abdomen  distends  constipation  sets  in.  The  act  of  micturition 
is  often  frequeut  at  first,  and  later  on  there  is  usuallj  retention,  especiallj 
if  the  origin  o(  the  trouble  is  in  the  appeudix  or  in  the  pelvic  organs.  The 
urine  is  small  in  quantit7  and  high  coloured,  usualljr  containing  abundance 
of  indican.  There  is  usuallj  free  tluid,  causing  dulness  in  the  ilanks,  which 
may  shift  on  rotatiug  the  patieut. 

When  ali  the  symptoms  are  fully  developed  the  aspect  of  the  patient 
becomes  very  characteristic ;  so  well  wa8  it  described  by  Hippocrates,  that 
it  is  often  termed  the  "  facies  hippocratica,"  viz.  "  sharp  noše,  sunken  eye- 
balls  and  hollow  temples,  the  ears  cold  and  pinched,  with  their  lobules 
turned  outwards ;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  is  rough,  pufify,  and  dry ;  the 
colour  of  the  whole  face  being  brown  black,  livid,  or  leaden  " ;  this  excellent 
description  requires  modification  in  the  last  statement  only,  where  we  must 
remember  that  the  face  described  belonged  in  ali  probability  to  the  Oriental 
type. 

This  typical  čase  of  acute  peritonitis  usually  lasts  from  five  to  ten  dajs, 
nearly  ali  the  symptoms  increasing  in  severity  until  the  fatal  end,  which  is 
usually  heralded  by  the  skin  of  the  face  and  hands  becoming  cold  and 
clammy,  and  tinged  with  a  dark  blue  colour. 

Some  of  the  more  important  Stmptoms  in  Dbtail. — The  onset. — In 
most  cases  the  onset  is  sudden,  but  this  largely  depends  upon  the  actual 
way  in  which  the  invasion  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  takes  plače.  If 
it  is  due  to  the  perforation  of  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  such  as  the  stomach 
or  iutestiue,  without  any  previous  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  which 
might  tend  to  locaUse  the  escaping  contents,  the  onset  comes  with  alarming 
suddeoness.  Literally  within  a  minute  the  patient  may  pass  from  a  condi- ' 
tion  of  apparent  health  to  a  condition  of  collapee  and  shock,  that  has  been 
kuown  to  end  fatilly  within  an  hour.  In  other  cases,  where  an  organ, 
generally  the  appendix,  has  become  intiamed  for  some  time,  the  invasion  of 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity  is  comparatively  speaking  gradual,  and  it  may 
take  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before  it  can  be  said  that  acute 
general  peritonitis  is  definitely  established.  When  yery  acute  the  onset  is 
associated  with  a  rapidly  falling  temperature.  In  other  cases  there  may  be 
a  rigor  and  a  temperature  of  104°  or  105°  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the 
commencemeut  of  the  attack. 

Shock  and  " Peritonism" — The  shock  produced  by  an  eitensive  scald 
of  the  skin,  or  by  the  skin  being  badly  lacerated,  is  extreme,  and  bears  a 
very  definite  proportion  to  the  area  of  skin  involved.  In  the  same 
way  any  extensive  lesion  of  the  peritoneum  produces  a  similar  condition. 
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whether  it  be  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  for 
example  in  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer,  or  to  the  torsion  of  an  ovarian 
pedicle. 

Pain, — This  is  nearly  alway8  the  earliest  sjrmptom,  and  may  vary  from 
one  that  is  accuratelj  described  bj  the  term  agonising,  to  one  that  is  slight 
in  intensitj,  but  of  the  character  described  above  (see  p.  306).  At  first  the 
pain  is  generalised  over  the  whole  abdomen,  but  later  on  it  is  usuallj 
referred  by  the  patient  to  some  definite  area ;  very  of ten  the  region  of  the 
umbilicus  seems  to  be  the  most  painful.  In  cases  where  an  inflammation 
of  a  definite  organ  has  given  rise  to  the  peritonitis  the  pain  maj  be 
referred  to  the  region  of  that  organ,  especiallj  in  the  čase  of  the 
appendix. 

Tenderness. — This  tendemess  may  be  of  two  kinds : — 

1.  Superficial  tendemess  or  hTpersesthesia  of  the  skin. 

2.  Deep  tendemess,  which  certainlj  is  present  in  the  parietal  peritoneum, 
but  maj  also  be  present  in  the  muscles  or  the  underljing  viscera.  The 
tendemess  of  inflamed  parietal  peritoneum  is  verj  marked,  and  is  often 
verified  when  laparotomy  is  performed  under  local  ansesthesia.  The  great 
difficultj  of  proceeding  with  the  operation  is  the  exquisite  tendemess  of 
the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum  (see  p.  312).  When  the  superficial 
tendemess  is  very  exten8ive  it  is  probably  associated  with  inflammation  of 
the  intestines,  especially  the  small  gut.  According  to  Head,  the  superficial 
tenderness  is  a  referred  tenderness  from  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  tenderness  would  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  him.  For 
instance,  in  the  čase  of  the  intestines  being  inflamed  the  superficial  tender- 
ness would  not  neces8arily  be  limited  to  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  but  there 
might  be  a  bed  of  hypersesthesia  running  to  the  back  or  downwards  towards 
the  groin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deep  tenderness  is  due  to  the  direct 
pressure  upon  the  peritoneum,  and  is  obtainable  at  any  spot  where  the 
inflamed  peritoneum  can  be  pressed  upon.  In  general  peritonitis  this 
deep  tendemess,  therefore,  can  be  elicited  practically  over  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen,  with  the  exception  of  the  area  posterior  to  a  line  drawn  from  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  tip  of  the  last  rib,  where  it  is  not  ea8y  to 
press  directly  upon  the  peritoneum.  In  the  early  stages  of  general 
peritonitis  the  superficial  tenderness  is  nearly  alway8  extremely  well 
marked,  but  as  the  inflammation  progresses  it  begins  to  diminish,  and  may 
finally  disappear,  wherea8  the  deep  tenderness  progressively  increases  until 
the  general  peritonitis  is  well  developed.  In  nearly  ali  cases  of  general 
peritonitis  some  organ  of  the  abdomen  is  first  afifected,  and  this  organ  may 
continue  to  present  its  referred  superficial  tendemess  after  the  general 
peritonitis  has  become  established.  In  several  cases  of  general  peritonitis 
arising  from  appendicitis  the  writer  has  found  an  extensive  area  of  super- 
ficial tenderness  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  co-existing  with  the 
deep  tenderness,  and  at  the  operation  advanced  general  peritonitis  has 
been  found.  On  this  point,  therefore,  we  may  make  two  positive  asser- 
tions,  namely,  that  if  the  tenderness  is  only  superficial  there  is  no  marked 
affection  of  the  peritoneum,  and  that  in  cases  of  undoubted  suppurative 
peritonitis  due  to  appendicitis,  and  probably  in  any  other  of  the  ordinary 
causes,  there  may  be  superficial  tenderness  exi8ting  at  the  same  time  as  the 
deep. 

Sometimes,  in  an  attack  of  appendicitis  in  which  the  inflammation 
throughout  remains  localised,  the  superficial  tenderness  and  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  wall  may  involve  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease.     Tn  such  cases  the  symptoms  are  highly  suggestive  of  the 
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ouset  of  general  peritouitis,  and  when  associated  with  marked  signs  of 
collapse  tlie  diagnosis  of  a  ruptured  ulcer  is  sometimes  almost  forced  upon 
one  by  the  serious  condition  of  the  patient.  This  generalisation  of  the 
abdominal  signs  are  probably  of  reflex  origin,  the  inflammation  in  the  resion 
of  the  appendix  forming  a  spinatus  etrong  enough  to  cause  a  spreacung 
in  the  central  nervous  system  from  the  representation  of  the  appendix 
to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  It  is  this  class  of  čase  that 
is  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  p.  306.  In  two  of  these  cases  the 
c^)llapse  was  so  great  that  the  diagnosis  of  perforated  gastric  ulcer  seemed 
inevitable ;  yet  at  the  oi)eration  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  presented  no 
sign  whatever  of  early  inflammation. 

Another  explanation  that  occurs  to  one  is  that  at  iirst  there  is  a 
bacterial  invasion  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  but  that  the  peritoneum 
has  suffieient  resisting  power  to  repel  the  invasion  except  at  the  spot  where 
the  bacterial  activity  is  most  intense,  i.e,  in  and  around  the  appendix.  If, 
h()wever,  the  view  now  generally  held,  that  inflammation  is  the  neces8ary 
defensive  and  otfensive  weapon  against  bacterial  assaults  be  true,  there 
should  be  evidences  obtained  at  the  exploratory  operation  that  such  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  peritoneum  has  been  made.  In  the  two  cases 
already  mentioned  there  wa8  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  inflammatory 
reaction  in  the  peritoneal  ca\dty,  and  therefore  I  think  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  generalisation  of  the  signs  is  due  to  a  widespread 
dirtturbance  in  the  central  nervous  system. 

Vomiting. — Next '  to  pain  this  is  the  earliest,  most  constant,  most 
distressing,  and  most  persistent  syinptonL  The  abdominal  muscles  take 
Httle  if  any  part  in  the  expulsive  act,  so  that  the  stomach  itself  does  most 
of  the  work ;  hence  the  act  of  vomiting  appears  to  occur  without  much 
effort.  As  to  the  causation  of  the  vomiting  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
anything  like  an  accurate  statement.  In  the  early  stages  it  is  probably 
due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  poisoning  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  or  to  some  reflex  nervous  action  from  the  inflamed  peritoneum, 
the  former  being  the  more  probable.  Of  course,  after  paralysis  of  the 
intestine  has  set  in  we  have  another  factor  at  play  very  much  resembling 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  intestinal  obstruction.  Like  most  of  the 
8yniptonis  of  peritonitis  vomiting  is  very  variable,  and  may  be  slight  or 
even  absent.  This  is  especially  the  čase  in  the  variety  known  as  madced 
peritonitis. 

Defcpcation. — In  the  early  hours  of  the  attack  there  is  very  often  a 
stool  which  is  generally  described  as  being  loose;  diarrhoea  is  not  un- 
comnion.  A  frequent  desire  to  defaecate  without  any  result  is  some- 
times uiet  with,  e8pecially  when  the  inflammation  has  its  origin  in  the 
appendix  or  pelvic  organs,  and  this  may  be  so  intense  as  to  deserve 
the  name  tenesmus.  As  soon  as  the  distension  of  the  small  gut  sets  in 
the  colon  becomes  inert,  and  constipation  is  the  rule  in  fully  developed 
])erit<)nitis. 

Distension  of  the  Ahdomen  (Afeteorism), — As  the  intestinal  coik  become 
paraly8e(l  and  distended,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  begin  to  relax,  we  get 
the  condition  of  meteorism,  which  gradually  increases  until  the  abdomen  is 
much  distended.  This  gradual  distension  of  the  abdomen  is  undoubtedly 
diagnostic  of  acute  general  peritonitis,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  is 
a  certain  indication  that  no  delay  should  occur  before  opening  the  abdomen. 
Of  ali  the  8ymptoms  of  peritonitis  distension  of  the  abdomen  is  perhaps  the 
most  constant,  and  however  much  one  may  waver  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
(lisease,  this  physical  sign  should  disperse  aH  trace  of  hesitation  conceming 
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the  nature  of  the  trouble.  As  a  rule  it  sets  in  at  the  end  of  the  first 
fortj-eight  hours,  but  in  the  lesa  acute  cases  it  may  not  set  in  for  three  or 
even  four  daja  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  earlj  stage  of  meteorism 
18  due  to  distension  of  the  small  intestine,  and  onlj  quite  later  in  the 
oourse  of  the  disease  does  the  large  gut  become  much  distended.  In  mj 
experience  it  is  seldom  that  the  distension  of  the  large  gut  gives  any 
trouble  at  an  abdominal  section  for  acute  peritonitis,  wherea8  in  most 
caaes  the  distended  coils  of  small  gut  are  most  troublesome  to  the 
operator. 

Temperature, — This  is  the  most  variable  of  the  whole  of  the  sjmptoms, 
so  variable,  indeed,  that  it  is  safer  for  the  practitioner  to  plače  no  import* 
anoe  whateyer  upon  it  so  far  as  the  diagnoeis  and  treatment  of  the  disease 
are  concerned.  As  a  rule,  in  most  diseases  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance  of  the  temperature  chart  in  diagnoeis,  and  in  my  experience  there 
is  too  great  a  tendencj  to  lay  stress  upon,  for  instance,  the  absence  of  fever 
in  a  suspected  čase  of  peritonitis  as  throwing  doubt  upon  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  underrate  rather  than  overrate  the 
value  of  this  sjmptom.  In  cases  of  sudden  perforation  of  the  viscera 
the  temperature  is  usuallj  subnormal,  and  often  remains  so  until  the 
end. 

Mbthod  of  £xamination. — The  patient  should  be  placed  on  his  back 
with  the  legs  extended  and  the  arms  by  the  side  of  the  bodj.  The  body  is 
uncovered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  above 
and  Foup6u*t's  ligament  below.  As  the  examination  proceeds  as  much  of 
the  bodj  should  be  covered  up  as  is  possible.  By  inspection  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  movements  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  relation  to 
respiration,  especiallj  whether  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  muscles  are  acting 
or  not.  Next,  it  should  be  noted  whether  the  abdomen  is  retracted  or 
distended.  In  the  later  cases  any  discoloration  of  the  surface  should  be 
noticed,  especiallj  anj  discoloration  around  the  superficial  veins.  B7 
palpation  we  should  carefullj  test  the  superficial  tendemess  and  the  deep 
tendemess.  In  examining  the  abdomen  with  the  hand  it  is  advisable  to 
conunence  on  the  skin  of  the  thorax,  so  that  the  apprehensions  of  the 
patient  are  minimised.  B7  percussion  we  may  learn  something  from  the 
resonance  of  the  note  whether  uniform  or  not,  and  when  the  resonance  is 
suggestive  of  ttfmpanites.  If  the  liver  and  splenic  dulness  are  practicallj 
obliterated  the  diagnosis  of  free  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavitj  is  probable. 
Very  little  aid  is  gained  by  auscvltation  ;  it  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  great  phy8ician  Bright  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  exi8tence  of 
the  friction  sound  in  early  stages  of  peritonitis,  especi8Jly  in  the  chronic 
forms.  It  is  most  important  that  the  patient  should  al\vays  be  examined 
per  rectum  and  per  vaginam  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  pelvic 
organs. 

Clinical  Varieties 

Peritonitis  ftUminarui,  Ultra -acute  Peritonitis, — AH  these  cases  are 
U8iially  caused  by  the  perforation  of  some  p6u*t  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 
which  no  adhesions  have  formed  from  previous  inflammation.  The  patient 
is  8uddenly  seized  with  most  acute  pain,  and  within  a  few  minutes  is  sufier- 
ing  from  the  most  profound  shock.  As  the  bacterial  invasion  proceeds 
symptoms  of  septic  poisoning  rapidly  develop,  and  the  patient  dies  within 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  without  having  rallied  sufficiently  for 
operative  interference  .to  be  8eriously  entertained. 
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There  is  a  group  of  cases  followmg  operations  upon  the  abdomen,  iiow 
happilj  becoming  less  and  less  common,  in  which  the  patient  never  reallj 
recovers  from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  but  dies  within  twenty-four  to 
tbrtj-eight  hours  with  a  rather  distended  abdomen.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination  there  is  scarcelj  anj  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
certainlj  not  enough  to  justifj  us  in  sajing  that  the  patient  dies  of 
peritonitis.  Most  surgeons  consider  that  they  are  justified  in  looking  upon 
this  result  as  death  from  shock,  and  consider  that  the  intestinal  distcnsion 
is  due  to  some  special  refiex  nervous  mechanism.  Some  pathologists,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  found  the  peritoneal  cavity  to  be  infected  with  micro- 
organisms,  and  they  look  upon  these  cases  as  instances  of  a  very  rapid 
invasion  of  the  peritoneum  by  virulent  bacteria,  which  grow  so  rapidiy  that 
inflammation  has  no  time  to  develop.  A  definite  series  of  accurate  bacterio- 
logical  investigations  alone  can  settle  this  point. 

Latent  or  Afasked  Peritonitis, — The  patient  walks  into  the  hospital  and 
does  not  feel  particularly  ill ;  he  usually  states  that  his  illness  commenced 
four  or  five  days  previously,  but  that  until  that  p6u*ticular  day  he  wa8  not 
ill  enough  to  seek  advice.  Within  two  or  three  cGgiy8  he  suddenly  becomes 
coUapsed,  and  dies,  with  his  peritoneal  cayity  fuU  of  pus.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  urgent  symptoms  the  surgeon^s  help  is  often  not  summoned 
imtil  the  patient  is  too  collapsed  for  operative  interference  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  forlom  hope. 

Peritonitis  of  the  Netu-horn  Child, — These  cases  are  due  to  one  of  two 
causes:  (1)  The  septic  infection  of  the  umbilical  cord,  due  probably  to 
faulty  technique  on  the  part  of  the  accoucheur  or  midwife ;  (2)  Bupture  of 
the  distended  large  intestine,  which  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  parturi- 
tion,  but  more  likelv  to  l)e  the  giving  way  of  some  small  ulcer  in  the 
colon. 

Peritonitis  caused  hi/  Cutaneous  JErt/sipelas. — In  rare  instances  ery8ipelas 
of  the  abdominal  wall  has  been  followed  by  fatal  peritonitis.  This  is 
difficult  to  explain,  because  the  lymphatic8  of  the  abdominal  waU  do 
not  communicate  with  those  of  the  peritoneum.  The  symptom8 
of  the  peritonitis  are  oft<*n  masked,  and  not  even  suspected  during 
liff. 

Peritonitis  in  the  Course  of  Acute  Spedfic  Fevers, — Peritonitis  is 
inost  commonly  met  with  in  scarlet  fever,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  ten- 
dency  of  this  disease  to  develop  dangerous  complicationa  In  typhoid  fever 
it  may  occur  as  the  direct  result  of  a  perforating  ulcer,  or  be  due  to  a 
biicterial  penetration  of  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  without  any  physical 
breach  of  continuity.  Peritonitis  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  course  of 
nieasles,  8mall|K)x,  and  typhus  fever. 

Rheumati4i  Peritonitis. — Although  doubt  has  often  been  thrown  upon 
the  existence  of  this  complication  of  rheumatic  fever,  it  is  definitely  proved 
that  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  does  sometimes  occur  as  a  com- 
])]ication  of  acute  rheumatic  fever.  It  usually  terminates  favourably  after 
a  fevv  days,  although  fatal  cases  have  been  reported. 

Peritonitis  in  Brighfs  Disease. — This  is  a  rare  complication.  The 
mode  of  origin  of  the  peritonitis  in  this  disease,  as  in  the  čase  of  acute  rheu- 
matic fever,  is  po8sibly  as  follows: — A  purely  chemical  peritonitis  is  set 
up  by  toxins.  After  a  time  the  wall  of  the  intestine  is  sufficiently 
injured  by  this  chemical  peritonitis  to  allow  the  organisms  contained 
in  tbe  intestinal  contents  to  work  their  way  through  to  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

Idiopathic  or  "  Cryptogenetic "  Peritonitis. — The  more  carefully  cases 
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are  examiiied  by  improved  modem  inethods  the  rarer  does  the  diagnosis  of 
idiopathic  peritonitis  become.  At  present  there  are  two  groups  of  cases  of 
which  the  origin  is  absolutelj  obscure,  and  hence  it  is  convenient  to  plače 
them  under  this  heading.  In  the  one  group  the  patieuts  are  ehildreu, 
chieflj  girls,  and  in  the  other  the  victims  are  culults.  In  both  these  cases 
a  chiU  is  generally  quoted  as  being  the  cause.  The  attacks  of  enteritis  with 
diarrhoea  so  oommonlj  met  with  in  Europeans  Uving  in  hot  countries, 
especiallj  in  Egjpt,  seem  to  be  due  solely  to  some  reflex  vasomotor  disturb- 
ance  from  the  sudden  chiUing  of  the  body  in  an  atmosphere  nine  times  drier 
than  the  one  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  The  cooling  of  the  body  by 
means  of  perspiration  is  therefore  rapid,  the  atmosphere  being  very  hygro- 
scopic,  80  that  a  reflex  effect  is  produced,  causing  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
of  the  splanchnic  area.  If  this  condition  is  n^lected  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
some  inflamed  area  of  the  gut  may  prove  a  weak  spot,  and  allow  the  germs 
to  penetrate  to  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Diagnosis. — Qiute  at  the  onset  it  may  be  very  difficult  indeed  to 
diagnose  the  existence  of  peritonitis.  Severe  abdominal  pain  may  be 
caused  by  several  conditions  other  than  peritonitis,  e.g,  in  acute  intestinal 
catarrh  (entero-colitis),  in  which  diarrhoea  and  intermittent  coUc  are  the 
chief  symptoms.  The  diagnosis  from  intestinal  obstruction  may  be  quite 
impossible  for  the  first  two  day8,  and  sometimes  throughout  the  disease. 
This  point  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  in  either  čase  the  surgeon  would 
operate  without  delay.  Sometimes  the  onset  of  an  acute  pleuro-pneumonia 
may  give  rise  to  referred  tendemess  in  the  abdomen  highly  suggestive  of 
commencing  peritonitis.  There  is  a  condition  known  as  ht/sterical  peritonitis 
met  with  on  the  Continent  more  frequently  than  in  this  country.  There  are 
certain  rare  conditions,  such  6is  acute  hcemorrhagic  pancreatitis,  or  a  ruptured 
tubcU  pregnane}/.  One  may  admit  at  once  that  the  importance  of  accurato 
diagnosis  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  abdomen  is  of  minor  importance.  In 
almost  ali  cases  the  surgeon  has  very  little  doubt  that  the  condition  is  one 
for  which  an  exploratory  incision  is  definitely  called  for.  In  the  earlv 
stage  of  any  disease  resembling  peritonitis  an  exploratory  incision  would  do 
the  patient  but  little  harm,  and  if  the  surgeon  wait8  until  his  diagnosis  is 
very  certain  the  hopes  of  saving  the  patient  become  enormouslv  lessened. 
The  difficult  question  that  so  often  arises,  naniely,  whether  the  inflamma- 
tion is  general  or  local,  matters  but  little  at  the  present  day ;  in  both  con- 
ditions early  operation  is  indicated. 

Treatment. — Indications  for  Operation. — With  the  few  exceptions  that 
make  the  rule  it  is  admitted  on  aH  sides  that  if  an  acute  general  peritonitis 
becomes  once  established,  and  is  allowed  to  run  its  course  without  surgical 
interference,  the  termination  is  always  a  fatal  one.  The  question  of  the 
indications  for  operation  in  a  čase  of  acute  general  peritonitis  has  passed 
through  a  rapid  series  of  changes  during  the  past  ten  year8.  At  first  the 
hesitation  in  diagnosis  between  general  and  local  peritonitis  was  allowed  to 
postpone  an  operation  until  either  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  patient  if  the  čase 
developed  into  general  peritonitis,  or  it  resolved  itself  simply  in  to  a  question  of 
opening  a  localised  abscess  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  day8.  Owing  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  making  sure  whether  the  trouble  is  going  to  remain 
localised  or  not,  surgeons  are  beginning  more  and  more  to  agree  that  opera- 
tive  interference  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  peritonitis 
is  made,  whatever  it  is  thought  might  be  the  extent  of  the  inflammation.  I 
can  see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  excepting  to  act  on  a  uniform  plan,  and 
always  to  operate  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  peritonitis  is  made,  providing 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  justifies  the  procedure. 
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It  is  extremely  difficult  to  gauge  the  resisting  power  of  a  patient  with 
acute  general  pehtonitis.  Sometimes  a  čase  apparen^lj  hopeless  in  every 
respect,  with  signs  of  extreme  poisoning,  with  abundance  of  pus,  and  with 
distended  gut,  recovers  rapidly  after  a  judicious  laparotomy.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  patient  with  excellent  pulse,  and  no  grave  signs  that  can  be  gauged, 
will  die  a  short  tirne  after  the  operation.  Of  course  it  is  most  important  to 
iiscertain  what  drugs  the  patient  has  been  having  since  the  commencement 
of  the  illuess — opium  and  morphine  establish  a  false  standard  of  strength ; 
but  this  important  question  will  be  dealt  with  at  some  length  later  on. 
Successful  resnlts  in  the  operative  treatment  of  this  disease  depend  to  an 
enormous  extent  upon  the  judgment  of  the  operator,  who  has  to  consider, 
first  of  aH,  whether  a  thorough  attempt  can  be  made  to  deal  with  the  čase 
\vith  a  general  anaesthetic ;  in  which  event  laparotomj,  flushing,  and  drain- 
age  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  must  be  promptly  carried  out.  But  if  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  patient  cannot  stand  this  ordeal,  it  may  be  possible  to 
ana^thetise  the  patient  for  a  short  tirne,  so  that  an  abdominal  section  can 
be  rapidly  performed,  and  a  drainage  tube  with  gauze  packing  introduced. 
In  very  bad  casea,  where  a  general  ansesthetic  is  obviously  quite  out  of  the 
guestion,  the  surgeon  must  then  attempt  to  do  what  is  nece88ary  with  a 
local  anaesthetic.  In  my  experience  these  cases  do  far  better  than  one 
anticipates. 

Even  with  acute  lobar  pneumonia  I  have  found  it  possible  to  remove  a 
suppurating  ovary  in  a  čase  of  acute  general  peritonitis,  with  recovery  of 
the  patient.  Indeed,  whenever  there  is  marked  pulmonary  infection  in 
cases  of  acute  general  peritonitis  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  attempt  at 
any  rate  to  deal  with  the  čase  with  local  anjesthesia.  If  the  patient  cannot 
stand  the  pain  chloroform  can  then  be  given.  It  is  the  parietal  peritoneum 
that  is  80  very  tender,  and  I  have  found  that  a  2h  per  cent  solution  of 
cocaine  very  rapidly  effects  anaesthesia  over  a  large  area.  The  details  of 
these  operative  procedures  may  be  described  under  the  following  three 
headings : — 

1.  Laparotomy,  flushing,  and  drainage. 

2.  Rapid  laparotoniy  with  drainage. 

3.  Laparotomy  with  lociil  anajsthesia. 

1.  Laparotorni/,  Flushing,  and  Drainage, — The  patient  being  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  a  free  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  below  the 
umbilicus.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  surgeons 
concerning  the  best  anipsthetic  for  abdominal  work.  From  a  surgeon 's  point 
of  view  alone  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  chloroform  is  the  best,  l>oth  for  the 
rapid  and  comfortable  performance  of  the  operation  and  for  the  absence  of 
the  pulmonary  disturbances  so  common  with  ether.  From  the  anaifsthetist'8 
]M)int  of  view,  which  is  concerned  solelv  with  the  patienfs  safety  during 
the  operation,  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  London  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
ether.  With  a  comj)etent  chloroformist  the  writer  considers  that  the  safety 
ol'  the  patient  during  the  operation  and  the  fe\v  succeeding  days  is  greater 
with  chloroform  than  \vith  ether.  The  aMomen  being  opened,  the  surgeon 
soon  linds  whether  the  čase  is  a  general  one  or  not.  A  search  is  then  made 
for  the  seat  of  origin  of  the  trouble,  the  right  iliac  fossa  being  the  starting- 
j)oint.  If  the  appendix  is  the  offending  organ,  an  incision  should  be  made 
at  a  spot  over  it  most  convenient  for  its  removal,  and  if  possible  the  appendix 
is  exci8e(l.  Sometimes  it  is  i)Ossible  to  remove  the  appendix  through  the 
median  incision,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  much  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by 
two  incisiona  AH  traces  of  local  su])puration  should  be  flushed  out,  and 
tlie  n^gion  carefully  .nponged.     The  part  of  the  abdomen  in  the  region  of 
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the  appeiidix,  especiallj  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  should  be  well  flushed  out 
with  a  normal  solution  of  the  temperature  of  the  bodj.  An  indiarubber 
drainage  tube  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  spot  where  the  disease  originated, 
whether  appendix,  Fallopian  tubes,  or  elsevvhere,  and  round  this  tube  some 
iodoform  gauze  should  be  packed.  The  median  wound  should  then  be 
closed,  and  one  or  two  stitches  placed  in  the  lateral  incision  so  as  to  prevent 
prolapse  of  intestine,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  interfere  with  effective 
drainage.  If  no  local  focus  can  be  found  the  abdominal  wound  maj  be  closed, 
after  thoroughlj  flushing  the  peritoneal  cavitj.  This  is  a  convenient  plače 
for  discussing  the  question  of  drainage  of  the  peritoneum. 

Technigue  of  Drainage  of  the  Peritoneum, — If  a  tube  be  inserted,  say 
8ix  inches  from  the  skin  down  into  the  iliac  fossa,  and  carefully  exaniined 
at  an  autopsj  twenty-four  hours  afterward8,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tube  is 
surrounded  by  coils  of  intestine,  which  are  sealed  together  with  exudatiou 
which  completely  prevents  the  tube  receiving  any  appreciative  amount  of 
the  general  peritoneal  fluid.  The  surface  of  the  coils  surrounding  the 
tube  exudes  the  turbid  serum,  which  fills  the  test-tube-like  cavity.  As 
soon  as  this  liquid  is  removed  by  the  syringe  or  by  gauze  the  coils  gradually 
exade  another  quantity.  Unless  the  tube  reaches  directly  down  to  a  septic 
focus  it  seems  to  be  of  little  use  in  draining  the  general  peritoneal  cayity. 
By  leading  down  to  a  septic  focus  it  helps  to  form  a  well-protected 
channel  for  the  exit  of  any  discharge  from  the  suppurating  tissue.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  that  drainage  tubes,  whether  made  of  glass  or  india- 
rubber, are  quite  useless  as  agents  for  draining  the  general  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  even  when  present  in  numbers,  and  indeed  may  do  harm  by 
mechanically  irritating  the  coils  of  gut.  We  may  sum  up  the  r61e  played 
by  the  drainage  tube  by  stating  that  its  function  is  to  obtain  a  channel 
through  the  coils  of  intestine  by  which  some  septic  focus  can  discharge 
its  contents  to  the  exterior  with  ease.  There  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  that  is  in  the  čase  of  the  pelvis.  Here  there  is  naturally  a 
tendency  for  fluid  to  coUect  in  a  definite  quantity,  so  that  a  tube  reacMng 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  must  assist  in  draining  that  basin.  The 
question  of  draining  the  pelvis  is  a  very  important  one,  and  some  surgeons 
prefer  to  drain  Douglas's  pouch  in  women  by  an  incision  through  the 
vagina, — a  proceeding,  however,  which  necessitates  additional  shock,  so 
important  a  factor  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  and  of  which  the  necessity 
is  doubtful  if  eflBcient  drainage  is  secured  by  a  tube  and  gauze  from  above. 
Several  modes  of  draining  the  peritoneal  cavity  efficiently  have  been 
attempted,  but  not  one  has  met  with  even  moderate  acceptance.  Numerous 
strands  of  gauze,  like  a  cat-o^-nine-tails,  have  been  used,  but  I  think  with 
more  damage  to  the  intestine  than  good  to  the  patient ;  incisions  through 
the  skin  in  the  loins  to  drain  the  region  of  the  colon  and  kidney,  a  region 
where  pus  does  not  coUect  to  any  marked  extent,  and  many  others  equally 
futile.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  trust  to  efficient  removal  of  the 
fluid,  whether  serum  or  pus,  by  flushing  and  by  making  sure  that  the  focus 
of  origin  is  effectively  removed  or  placed  in  connection  with  the  exterior 
bj  means  of  suitable  drainage. 

One  of  the  most  disappointing  features  in  the  surgical  treatment  of 
general  peritonitis  is  the  tendency  to  distension  of  the  intestine,  especially 
of  the  small  gut.  Sometimes,  after  a  thorough  laparotomy,  flushing,  and 
drainage  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  without  markedly  depressing  the  patient, 
there  is  the  difficult  complication  of  distension  of  the  intestine  to  be  over- 
come.  The  reasons  for  tUs  distension  have  been  already  given,  and  it  is 
chiefly  to  the  late  Greig  Smith  of  Bristol  that  we  are  indebted  for  pointing 
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DUt  liovv  very  important  it  is  to  drain  tlie  conteiits  of  the  alimentary  tube 
as  well  as  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  difficultj,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  intestine  is  paralysed  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  effectively 
lirain  a  long  extent  of  tube  as  it  is  to  drain  a  large  extent  of  peritoneal 
(•uvity.  Over  and  over  again  one  is  disappointed  in  the  results  of  opening 
distended  coils  of  small  gut.  The  particular  coil,  say  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches,  rapidly  collapses,  but  beyond  that  it  is  extreinely  diflficult  in 
many  cases  to  get  rid  of  much  more  distension.  This  difficulty  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  relief  of  distension  in  intestinal  obstruction, — those  cases 
of  intestinal  obstruction  in  which  there  is  no  marked  peritonitis.  If  the 
intestines  are  niuch  distended  one  of  the  longest  coils  should  be  incised, 
and  a  T-shaped  glass  tube  inserted,  with  a  thin  coUapsible  indiarubber 
tube  attached  to  it.  Very  often,  after  a  few  hours,  the  distended  coils  will 
begin  to  contract  and  expel  the  contents,  although  one  may  be  very  dis- 
appointed with  the  result  at  the  time  of  operation.  In  these  desperate 
cases  the  first  point  is  to  save  the  patient's  lile ;  if  recovery  ensues  surgerj- 
can  readily  deal  \vith  the  artificial  anus  that  is  formed. 

2.  Rapid  Laparotomy  %oith  Drainage, — The  patient  is  quickly  anses- 
thetised,  and  as  soon  as  the  abdominal  \vall  is  ilaccid  a  median  incision  is 
niade,  and  any  ini]ammatory  exudation  is  allowed  to  escape ;  if  rapid  ex- 
aiuination  reveals  the  focus  of  origin  a  tube  and  gauze  drain  are  inserted 
clown  to  the  suppurating  spot.  If  the  seat  of  origin  cannot  be  found 
promptly  a  gauze  drain  may  be  left  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  wound 
partially  closed.  If  the  intestine  is  much  dilated  the  first  distended  coil 
should  be  opened,  and  a  T-shaped  glass  tube  should  lui  inserted  as  already 
ilescribed. 

3.  Laparotoiny  u^th  Local  Anocsthesia, — The  skin  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  middle  line  should  be  rendered  an^sthetic  with  )8-eucaine.  As  much 
should  be  done  as  the  patient  can  bear  under  the  conditions  of  local  anu38- 
thesia. 

In  no  department  of  surgery  is  it  more  important  for  the  surgeon 
to  form  his  opinion  with  decision,  to  commeuce  operation  without  delay,  and 
to  operate  quickly.  Nothing  is  more  certain  tkan  that  every  additional 
minute  of  exposure  in  the  čase  of  an  abdominal  section  diminishes  the 
paHenfs  chances  of  recovery. 

After-Treatment. — 1.  There  is  nearly  alwaysa  great  deal  of  restlessness 
after  laparotomy  for  general  peritonitis,  and  it  is  generally  nece88ary  to  give 
a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  (gr.  \),  Very  often  the  patients  are 
much  collapsed,  and  a  hypodermic  injection  of  8trychnine  (gr.  ^^  to  gr.  ^) 
acts  with  an  immediately  good  result  If  the  pulse  becomes  very  feeble,  it 
is  advisable  to  "infuse"  the  patient  with  a  normal  saline  solution,  taking 
čare  that  the  solution  is  maintained  at  the  hody  temperature  as  it  enters. 
Nothing  depressi^s  the  patient  more  than  to  infuse  a  pint  or  tw'0  of  solution 
at  a  temperature  less  than  that  of  the  body.  In  bad  cases  this  "  infusion  "  is 
best  given  through  the  basilic  vein.  In  moderate  cases  of  collapse  half-pints 
of  hot  water  placed  into  the  rectum  at  frequent  intervals  are  rapidly  abeorbed. 

2.  It  is  most  important  to  keep  the  alimentary  canal  at  rest,  and  there- 
fore  the  introduction  offood  into  the  stomach  should  be  prohibited.  Ali 
food  should  be  given  by  the  rectum.  Perhaps  the  best  is  peptonised  beef-tea 
and  small  quautities  of  brandy.  So  far  as  nourishment  is  concerned,  the 
patient  obtains  quite  sufficient  to  tide  him  over  the  crisis  of  the  disease.  As 
a  rule,  if  a  patient  is  alive  and  improving  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  opera- 
tion he  will  recover. 

3.  One  of  the  most  constant  and  difficult  8ymptom8  to  treat  is  thirst. 
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The  general  sensation  of  thirst  is  best  satisfied  by  injections  of  wann  water 
per  rectum,  but  the  locsal  condition  of  thirst,  where  the  patient  craves  for 
aomething  by  the  mouth,  a  little  wann  water,  or  if  much  preferred,  a  little 
iced  water,  may  be  given.  In  cases  of  exces8ive  thirst  a  feeder  full  of  water 
(5  oz.)  may  be  given ;  even  if  this  is  vomited  no  great  harm  is  done,  pro- 
vided  the  act  is  not  frequently  repeated. 

4.  The  toilet  of  the  tongue  and  mouth  generally  is  most  important  in 
these  cases.  A  little  čare  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  in  scraping  away  the 
d^bris  from  the  furred  tongue  and  firom  the  dry  lips  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cheeks  relieves  a  great  deal  of  the  patienfs  suffering.  A  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  (20  grs.  to  the  oz.)  is  a  good  solution  for  removing  the 
decomposing  material,  and  afterwards  a  little  weak  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  80) 
is  a  good  mouth  disinfectant. 

5.  After  the  operation  no  aperient  should  be  given  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  soon  as  the  patient  has  rallied  sufficiently  from  the  opera- 
tion, and  if  there  is  distension  of  the  intestine,  an  enema  of  water  (a  pint) 
combined  with  tincture  of  valerian  (1  drachm)  should  be  given.  If  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  patient  is  improving,  small  doses  of  sulphate  of 
magnesium  may  be  given,  8ay  3j.  of  each,  every  three  hours,  or  small  doses 
of  calomel  (gr.  h)  every  three  hours. 

The  Administration  of  Opium  and  Morphine. — Before  the  question 
of  operative  treatment  has  been  discussed  and  definitely  decided  upon,  no 
opium  or  morphine  in  any  form  should  be  given.  The  administration  of 
this  drug  causes  an  immediate  improvemeut  in  aH  the  symptoms  ;  the  pain 
is  diminished,  the  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  disappear 
altogether,  and  the  patienfs  general  condition  is  so  much  improved  that  the 
surgeon  may  be  quite  deceived  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  čase.  Many  lives 
have  been  lost  owing  to  the  false  appearance  of  improvement  brought  about 
by  the  administration  of  this  drug.  The  patient's  improvement  may  be 
maintained  until  suddenly  the  dose  of  poison  absorbed  from  the  peritoneal 
surface  reaches  its  maximum,  and  the  patient  suddenly  collapses.  If  the 
čase  is  considered  too  bad  for  operative  interference,  then  morphia  may  be 
given  until  the  patient  is  quite  relieved  of  aH  distressing  symptoms.  After 
the  operation,  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  value  of  morphine  in  quieting 
the  nervous  system  and  also  in  stimulating  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  aU 
post-operation  cases,  however,  morphine  should  be  given  with  especial  čare 
that  no  inertia  of  the  intestines  is  produced. 

Non-Operative  Treatment. — According  to  our  present  knowledge 
there  is  no  reasonable  method  of  attempting  to  cure  a  čase  of  acute  general 
peritonitis  by  medicinal  means.  One  might  be  inclined  to  take  exception  to 
this  strong  statement  in  the  čase  of  general  peritonitis  without  any  local 
lesion.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  that  a  čase  of  gonorrhoeal  peritonitis, 
where  the  infection  has  travelled  up  the  Fallopian  tubes,  might  recover 
without  operative  interference.  Such  cases,  however,  are  veiy  rare,  and  it 
would  be  inipossible  to  recognise  them  before  opening  the  abdomen.  Even 
in  cases  too  much  coUapsed  for  surgical  interference.  the  treatment  must  be 
directed  to  the  alleviation  of  ali  distressing  symptoms. 

The  method  of  treatment  which  has  gained  considerable  ground  on  the 
Continent,  especially  in  France,  is  the  subcutaneous  and  intravenous  in- 
jection  of  saline  solution.  The  principle  is  to  introduce  into  the  vascular 
system,  directly  by  the  veins  or  indirectly  by  the  subcutaneous  lymphatics,  a 
saline  solution  with  a  view  to  washing  out  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  blood- 
vessels,  and  so  enabling  the  liver  and  kidneys  to  get  rid  of  the  toxines.     This 
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method,  coinbined  with  operative  interference/is  undoubtedlj  an  excellent 
combination,  and  seems  perfectlj  rational.  Indeed,  manj  of  mj  patients 
have  the  ''  infuaion  "  of  several  pints  of  saline  fluid  if  at  aH  collapsed  after 
the  operation.  Some  French  surgeons,  however,  look  upon  the  treatment  as 
sufficient  in  itself — e.g,  Michaux  sajs,  "Qu'on  ne  sauvera  pas  tous  les 
malades,  mais  qu'on  aura  certainement  la  joie  d'arracher  k  la  mort  quelque8- 
uns  de  ceux  dont  T^tat  semblait  le  plus  desespi^rd."  The  solution  generallj 
used  is  sodium  chloride  5  grams,  sodium  sulphate  10  grams,  distilled  water 
1  litre.  This  is  injected  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  either  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  or  through  the  median  basilic  vein  (see  "  Saline  Solu- 
tion, Infusion  of ").  According  to  French  surgeons,  remarkable  improve- 
ment  and  cures  have  been  attained. 

Peritonitis,  Acute  Loccdised. — Aeute  inflammation  of  a  portion  of  the 
peritoneum,  due  to  some  lesion  of  the  organ  it  is  covering,  is  a  very  common 
occurrence.  It  may  occur  in  the  peritoneum  covering  the  liver,  and  spread 
thence  to  the  peritoneum  covering  the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  It 
not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  peritoneum  covering  the  stomach  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  gastric  ulcer.  Of  aH  the  abdominal  organs,  the  vermi- 
form  appendix  is  the  one  most  commonly  affected.  In  women  there  is 
frequently  local  peritonitis  round  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes,  usually 
termed  pelvic  peritonitis.  The  chief  varieties  we  will  consider  at  greater 
length. 

1.  Sub-phrenic  Abscess. — Inflammatory  conditions  may  spread  from  the 
pleural  cavities  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  abdomen.  As  a  rule,  how- 
evor,  sub-phrenic  peritonitis  spreads  from  the  abdominal  organs,  chiefly  the 
liver  and  stomach,  often  developing  into  an  abscess.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion spreads  from  the  liver,  and  suppuration  occurs,  the  abscess  forms 
between  the  right  half  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver, 
and  is  very  often  diagnosed  as  an  empyema.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sub- 
phrenic  abscess  caused  by  lesions  of  the  stomach  forms  on  the  left  side. 
Perforations  of  certain  parts  of  the  stomach  or  the  duodenum  may  cause 
ettusion  into  the  lesser  sac  of  the  peritoneum,  and,  according  to  Jordan 
Lloyd,  pathological  distension  of  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac  gives  rise  to  a 
tumour  in  the  left  hypochondriac,  epigastric,  and  umbilical  regions  of  a 
some\vhat  characteristic  shape,  but  which  appears  to  vary  from  time  to  time 
in  form  and  size  according  to  the  condition  of  the  overlying  stomach ;  for 
when  the  viscus  is  fuU  of  liquid  contents  it  increases  the  area  of  the  tumour's 
dulness,  while  it  makes  its  outlines  less  definable  to  palpation,  and  if  the 
stomach  is  distended  with  gas  the  dull  area  becomes  resonant,  and 
apparently  the  tumour  may  disappear  altogether.  The  colon  always  lies 
below  the  tumour,  and  never  in  front  of  or  above  it,  as  is  the  čase  in  kidney 
enlargement. 

There  is  a  curious  form  of  sub-phrenic  abscess  whicli  contains  gas,  and 
it  niay  very  closely  simulate  pneumothorax.  As  a  rule  it  is  caused  by  the 
perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer ;  less  frequent  causes  are  the  perforation  of  a 
duodenal  ulcer;  of  appendicitis ;  and  of  the  perforation  of  abscesses  in  con- 
ncction  with  the  kidney,  liver,  spleen,  etc. 

ST/mjitoms. — These  naturally  vary  a  good  deal  as  the  primary  causes 
are  so  diverse.  The  onset  is,  as  a  rule,  abrupt,  especially  when  due  to  a 
perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer.  Besides  the  severe  pain  and  vomiting, 
respiration  is  markedly  embarrassed,  probably  owing  to  the  involve- 
meut  of  the  diaphragm.  In  addition  to  these  8ymptoms  there  are  the 
ordinary  ones  associated  with  suppuration  in  a  confined  space  in  the 
abdomen. 
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Later  on  abscesses  majr  spread  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  pleura  or 
lung,  aud  the  pus  may  be  coughed  up  by  the  patient. 

Diagjiosis. — This  seems  to  be  very  difficult  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
mistakes  that  are  constantlj  made  hj  phjsicians  in  askiug  surgeons  to  open 
a  collection  of  pus  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm.  When  the  abscess  is 
between  the  liver  and  the  d[iaphragm  it  is  neai  ly  always  mistaken  for  an 
empyenia.  When  the  abscess  cavity  contains  gas,  and  is  situated  on  the 
right  side,  the  diaphragm  may  be  pushed  up  to  the  level  of  the  second  or 
third  rib,  and  we  may  get  the  physical  signs  of  pneumothorax,  the  liver 
being  U8ually  greatly  depressed.  When  the  gas-containing  abscess  is  in  the 
lesser  sac  of  the  peritoneum  it  tends  to  give  the  signs  of  pneumothorax  on 
the  left  side. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  pus  is  suspected  in  the  region  of  the 
diaphragm  an  exploring  needle  should  be  used.  If  the  result  is  positive 
some  indication  is  obtained  as  to  the  situation  of  the  pus  and  its 
depth  from  the  surface.  If  the  needle  gives  a  negative  result  the  surgeon 
must  prooeed  to  make  a  careful  dissection  down  to  the  diaphragm  in  the 
region  of  its  attachment  to  the  ribs.  Very  often  the  pleural  cavity  overlaps 
the  displ£w^d  diaphragm  to  the  extent  of  several  inches.  In  such  cases,  if 
the  condition  of  the  patient  will  allow,  the  lower  end  of  the  parietal  pleura 
inay  be  stitched  to  the  chest-wall,  and  the  wound  plugged  with  iodoform 
gauze  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  until  adhesion  has  formed  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  allow  the  surgeon  to  cut  straight  through  the  diaphragm. 
If  after  removing  a  piece  of  rib  it  is  seen  that  the  pleural  cavity  is  normal,  the 
surgeon  should  extend  the  section  in  a  downward  direction  until  the  point 
of  reflection  of  the  pleura  is  seen.  The  pleura  may  then  be  pushed  up,  and 
gauze  packed  tightly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wound.  If  immediate  evacua- 
tion  of  pus  is  necessiiry  the  diaphragm  may  be  incised,  the  pus  quickly 
removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  incised  diaphragm  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  The  risk  of  infecting  the  pleural  cavity  is  by  no  means  a  slight 
one ;  it  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  pus  escaping  into  the  pleural  cavity  at 
the  tirne  of  the  operation  as  to  the  soaking  of  pus  into  the  surrounding 
tissues  within  the  few  hours  succeeding  the  operation,  especially  if  drainage 
from  the  abscess  cavity  is  not  quite  free,  or  if  the  upper  part  of  the  wound, 
in  the  region  of  the  pleura,  is  not  carefully  and  thoroughly  packed  with  iodo- 
form gauze.  There  is  one  consolation  for  the  surgeon,  viz.  secondarj  in- 
fection  of  the  pleura  is  common  in  subphrenic  abscess,  even  before  operation, 
so  that  if  the  germs  have  reached  the  pleura  before  the  surgeon,  nothing 
the  latter  can  do  is  likely  to  prevent  the  development  of  an  empyema. 
The  following  rules  may  be  worth  remembering  in  dealing  with  the  surgery 
of  subphrenic  abscess:  (1)  When pus  has  been  discovered  by  the  exploring 
needle  at  a  certain  spot  an  incision  should  be  made  with  that  spot  as  its 
centre ;  (2)  If  no  ptis  has  been  obtained  by  the  needle  make  a  careful  explora- 
tory  operation  through  a  four-inch  incision  over  the  tenth  rib  in  the  mid- 
axillary  line ;  (3)  If  no  great  urgetici/,  pack  the  exposed  pleura  or  pleural 
cavity  with  sterilised  gauze,  and  wait  twenty-four  to  thirty-8ix  hours  before 
incising  the  diaphragm ;  (4)  If  evacuation  of  the  pus  is  urgent,  try  and  expo8e 
the  lower  reflection  of  pleura,  push  it  upwards  from  the  ribs  and  pack 
tightly  with  gauze,  incise  diaphragm,  and  stitch  it  to  the  skin,  insuring  free 
drainage. 

2.  Abscess  around  Appendix, — Owing  to  the  inconstant  position  of  the 
appendix  the  situation  of  the  abscess  is,  of  course,  variable.  Usually  it  is 
in  the  right  ilicu)  fossa,  with  the  csecum  on  its  outer  side ;  sometimes  it  is 
wholly  within  the  pelvis ;  it  may  be  to  the  left  side  of  the  median  line,  in 
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the  iliac  region.  An  impoitaut  situation  is  suhmesenteric,  the  abscess 
being  limited  above  by  the  oblique  line  of  the  mesenteric  attachment — viz., 
from  the  right  sacro-iliac  sjnchondrosis  to  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra — belovv  it  reaches  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  being  variably  limited 
bj  coils  of  the  small  gut ;  to  the  right  side  is  the  caK^um ;  in  Iront  the 
mesenterj  itself  and  uumerous  coils  of  gut  form  the  bouudarj,  so  that  the 
general  peritoneal  cavitj  is  exposed  after  cutting  through  the  abdominal 
\vall. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  usual  Type  of  Abscess, — When  there  is  a  dull  area  in 
the  iliac  fossa  the  incision  should  be  made  over  the  spot  of  maximum  dulness. 
The  cutting  should  be  done  carefuUj,  so  that  any  weak  adhesions  may  be 
left  in  order  to  keep  the  pus  from  spreading.  In  ali  cases  the  whole  of  tke 
piC8  should  be  removed  at  once  and  the  cavity  thoroughly  loashed  out.  If  the 
appeudix  can  be  easily  got  at  it  should  be  excised ;  as  a  rule,  however,  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  abscess  wall  and  can  neither  be  felt  nor  seen.  There  is 
often  a  faecal  concretion  present,  which  usuallj  escapes  through  the 
gangrenous  aperture  in  the  appendix,  and  it  is  important  to  trj  and  get 
hold  of  this.  If  it  does  not  come  out  with  thorough  flushing,  I  have  found 
that  a  blunt  Volkmann*s  spoon,  very  gently  used,  is  generally  efiicient.  A 
i^ood-sized  drainage  tube  is  then  placed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and 
]>acked  round  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  latter  should  be  changed  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  cavity  gently  irrigated,  but  it  is  wi8er  to  leave 
the  tube  in  &itu  without  disturbing  it,  and  gradually  shorten  its  outer  end 
jxs  the  contracting  cavity  pushes  the  tube  outwards. 

2.  The  Submesenteric  Abscess. — An  incision  is  made  over  the  maximum 
spot  of  dulness  which,  when  the  patient  is  well  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  is  geuerally  found  to  be  near  the  middle  line,  so  that  in  most  of 
these  abscesses  a  median  incision  is  the  best. 

Tlie  general  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  is  usually  opened  up,  but  there 
uiay  be  some  slight  adhesions.  Having  carefully  plugged  the  wound  with 
iodoform  gauze,  by  gentle  manipulation  an  entry  is  made  with  the  finger 
into  the  abscess  Ciivity,  which  should  be  at  once  flushed  out  and  then 
thoroughly  sponged  out  so  that  as  little  as  possible  is  left  behind.  A  drain- 
age tul>e  is  then  inserted  packed  round  with  gauze,  and  if  the  condition  of 
the  patient  is  favourable  the  dressing  may  be  left  for  two  days  without 
l)eing  changed  so  that  adhesions  may  become  definitely  formed.  Providing 
precaution  is  taken  against  the  spreading  of  the  pus  into  the  general  peri- 
toneal cavity  bolh  during  the  operation  and  afterwards,  these  cases  do 
remarkably  well. 

Abscess  in  the  Pelvis. — These  are  very  difficult  to  drain  from  any  abdo- 
minal incision,  and  may  be  better  reached  through  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  on 
the  right  side.  An  incision  is  made  midway  between  the  anus  and  the 
ischiiil  tuberosity,  and  the  tissue  of  the  fossa  is  thoroughly  incised  as  far  as 
the  levator  anL  With  gentle  pressure  from  above  the  bulging  of  the 
abscess  may  be  felt,  and  the  muscle  should  be  perforated  with  a  pair  of 
sinus  forceps.  The  opening  may  then  be  enlarged,  the  pus  W£ished  out,  and 
a  drainage  tube  inserted.  I  have  performed  this  operation  in  one  patient 
with  an  excellent  result,  the  abscess  closing  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 
The  only  trouble  here  is  the  question  of  hjemorrhage ;  if  a  large  branch  of 
one  of  tFie  haemorrhoidal  arteries  or  veins  be  divid^  there  may  be  consider- 
able  htiemorrhage  before  it  can  be  readily  stopped. 
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TuBERCULOUS  Pkritonitis  most  often  occurs  in  patients  under  twenty 
jears  of  age,  and  in  boys,  perhaps,  rather  more  frequently  than  in  girls.  It 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  associated  with  the  presence  of 
Koch'8  tubercle  bacillus  or  the  toxin8  produced  by  it. 

The  infection  reaches  the  peritoneum  by  the  alimentary  canal,  through 
the  blood-stream  or  along  the  lymphatics.  Tuberculous  peritonitis  is 
hardly  ever  primary,  though  it  is  possible  for  the  bacilli  to  leave  an  intes- 
tine  which  is  anatomically  intact.  It  is  generally  Becondary  to  other  tuber- 
culous foci  either  in  the  bronchial  glands,  the  bones,  joints,  or  even  the 
geiiito-urinary  tract.  The  mesenteric  glands  may  be  the  seat  of  tubercu- 
lous deposits,  but  the  more  common  enlargements  of  these  glands  occurring 
in  tabes  mesenterica,  known  as  '' consumption  of  the  boweIs/'  is  nearly 
always  associated  with  chronic  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  which  is  the 
result  of  improper  feeding  and  is  not  tuberculous  in  origin.  Anything 
which  lower8  the  resisting  power  of  the  peritoneum  will,  as  in  other  tuber- 
culous lesions,  determine  the  deposit  of  the  bacillus,  so  that  injuries  to  the 
abdomen,  new  growth8  in  the  fonn  of  cy8ts  or  hydatid8»  and  such  abdominal 
operations  as  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  etc.,  may  lead  to  an  attack  of 
tuberculous  peritonitis  in  persons  who  are  otherwise  predisposed  to  the 
disease. 

Varieties. — Tuberculous  peritonitis  occurs  in  a  miliary  or  acute  form, 
and  in  a  chronic  ulcerating  and  fibrous  type.  But  this  classification  is  only 
adopted  for  descriptive  purposes,  since  every  čase  which  is  examined  care- 
fully  will  show  evidence  of  the  coexistence  of  each  variety.  A  tuberculous 
peritonitis  may  run  its  course  without  suppuration,  as  a  pure  culture  of 
tubercle  bacillus  is  not  pyogeiiic.  The  infection,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  a  mixture  of  tubercle  bacilli  with  staphylococci,  so  that  pus  is  often 
found. 

Miliary  peritoneal  tuberculosis  is  usually  acute,  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  intimate  ancestral  connection  between  the  peritoneum  and 
pleura,  partly  owing  to  the  greater  absorptive  power  possessed  by  the  peri- 
toneum covering  the  diaphragm,  the  pleura  is  nearly  always  affected  in  this 
form  of  peritonitis. 

Symptoins. — The  onset  is  generally  8low,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  so 
sudden  that  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  for  the  relief  of  acute  intestinal 
obstruction.  The  usual  symptoms  are  pain  and  tenderness  over  the 
abdomen,  a  flatulent  distension  of  the  intestines,  malaise,  headache,  quick 
breathing,  and  an  anxious  expression.  The  bowe]s  are  relaxed  and  there 
are  occasional  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  whilst  the  patient  has  a  hectic  tempera- 
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ture,  that  is  to  saj,  the  feverishness  is  better  marked  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  than  in  the  morning,  and  he  loses  tlesh. 

The  local  abdominal  sjmptoms  are  often  masked  bj  those  belonging  to 
the  general  tuberculosis  of  which  thej  form  a  part.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  manjrcases  have  been  mistaken  for  tjphoid  fever  until  the  appearance 
of  dropsj  or  a  post-mortem  examination  has  revealed  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  acute  cases  last  from  one  to  three  months,  and  end  either  in 
death  or  by  passing  into  one  of  the  more  chronic  forms.  When  death 
occurs  it  is  due  more  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  than  to  the 
peritonitis. 

The  progDosis,  therefore,  though  bad,  is  not  quite  hopeless,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  condition  is  one  which  is  peculiarlj  likely  to  recur. 
The  general  peritoneal  cavitj  remains  open  during  the  acute  stage  of 
miliary  tuberculosis,  and  is  not  shut  o£f  by  adhesions,  and  the  innamed 
visceral  layer  of  the  peritoneum  is  studded  with  numberless  small/grej 
translucent  tubercles  which  feel  quite  hard.  The  mesenteric  glands,  though 
enlarged,  are  not  greatly  affecteA 

Treatment. — Unfortunately  very  little  can  be  done  for  those  cases  of 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  affection  is  onlj  part  of  a  general  disease, 
and  it  is  useless  to  open  the  abdomen.  Beliance  must  therefore  be  placed 
on  constitutional  remedies,  whilst  the  open  air  treatment  and  forced  feed- 
ing  may  be  adopted  as  early  as  possible  if  the  symptoms  show  any  tendency 
to  become  subacute  or  chronic. 

Chronic  tuherculous  peritonitis  includes  an  ulcerating  form  in  which 
the  tuberculous  deposits  8how  a  tendency  to  caseate,  and  a  fibrous  form  in 
which  numerous  adhesions  are  formed. 

The  onset  of  these  forms  of  chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  usually  so 
gradual  as  to  pass  imnotioed.  The  patient  becomes  languid,  loses  flesh,  has 
a  hectic  temperature,  and  only  complains  of  tympanites  and  a  little 
abdominal  tendemess.  The  abdomen,  if  there  be  ascites,  gradually  enlarges 
until  it  is  rounded  and  shiny  with  many  dilated  veins  on  its  surface.  The 
cause  of  the  ascites  is  not  fully  known.  It  may  disappear  spontaneously, 
but  its  reappearance  does  not  seem  to  be  always  coincident  with  a  re- 
crudescence  of  peritoneal  tubercle,  and  it  is  not  neces8arily  most  abundant 
in  cases  where  the  liver  changes  are  most  marked.  The  fluid  is  either  free 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  it  is  localised.  When  it  is  free,  the  abdomen, 
as  in  ordinary  ascites,  is  duU  on  percusslon  in  front  and  resonant  in  the 
flanks,  the  line  of  dulness  altering  with  the  position  of  the  patient.  When 
the  tluid  is  localised  the  cysts  can  be  detected  as  tense  swellings  which  are 
iisually  situated  above  the  umbilicus.  The  caseating  masses  of  tubercle 
can  often  be  felt  as  nodules  within  the  abdomen. 

The  disease  in  its  fibrous  form  lasts  months  or  year8,  and  sh6ws  a  ten- 
dency  to  undergo  spontaneous  cure,  but  in  the  caseating  form  the  patient 
usually  dies  of  lardaceous  disease  unless  he  is  carried  oflT  by  meningitis  or 
the  exhau8tion  produced  by  diarrhcea. 

Complications. — A  latent  pleurisy,  secondary  to  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  is  the  most  common  complication  of  chronic  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis. A  transient  meningitis  is  sometimes  observed,  oharacterised  by 
violent  headache,  vomiting,  slowness  of  the  pulse,  and  some  retraction  of 
the  head.  Sometimes  the  liver  is  profoundly  affected,  the  cells  undergoing 
fattv  degeneration.  Fax5al  fistulae,  too,  may  be  formed  by  the  tuberculous 
intianimation  spreading  in\vards  through  the  bowel  wall,  or,  more  rarely, 
outwards  from  ulceration  of  the  intestine.  These  fistuke  may  discharge 
themselve«  at  the  umbilicus  in  the  unopened  abdomen,  though  they  usua]Iy 
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appear  at  the  scar  when  an  abdominal  section  has  been  previou8ly  per- 
formed.  They  are  usuallj  of  bad  omen,  but  thej  sometimes  cloee  spon- 
taneouslj. 

I  have  latelj  had  a  boy  under  mj  čare  who  suffered  from  most  of  the 
8equelie  of  tuberculous  peritonitis,  and  as  his  čase  is  fairly  tjpical,  it  maj 
be  stated  brieflj.  He  was  a  school-boj,  aged  six  jears,  who  had  never 
enjojed  verj  good  health,  but  for  the  week  before  he  was  admitted  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  he  had  been  more  poorlj  than  usuaL  He 
vomited  at  intervals  and  complained  of  severe  stomach-ache.  He  had  been 
obstinatelj  constipated,  but  never  to  the  extent  of  complete  obstruction. 

On  his  admission  to  the  hospital  on  5th  Julj  1901  he  vras  in  obvious 
pain,  the  stomach-ache  being  limited  to  the  left  side  of  his  abdomen.  The 
abdomen  was  full,  but  was  not  markedlj  distended,  and  the  right  rectus 
abdominis  was  less  rigid  than  the  left.  A  rectal  examination  showed  that 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  was  somewhat  bulged  backwards,  but  no 
definite  tumour  could  be  felt. 

During  the  two  days  following  his  admission  to  the  hospital  the  patieDt'8 
condition  became  wor8e,  the  abdomen  was  more  distended,  the  pain  in- 
creased,  an'd  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

We  inade  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  leading  to  the  formation 
of  bands  of  adhesion.  I  opened  the  abdomen  in  the  middle  line  below 
the  umbilicus  bj  an  incision  two  inches  in  length.  The  coils  of  small 
intestine  were  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  parietal  lajer  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  a  thicker  band  of  fibrous  tissue  appeared  to  be  constricting 
a  loop  of  small  intestine  just  opposite  the  centre  of  the  incision.  I  divided 
this  band,  gentlj  separated  the  adhesions,  and  then  passed  mj  finger 
downwards  first  into  the  right  iliac  fossa  to  exclude  the  possibilitj  of  an 
appendicitis,  afterwards  into  the  left  iliac  fossa  where  the  patient  had  com- 
plained of  most  pain.  Nothing  abnormal  was  felt  on  the  right  side,  but  as 
soon  as  the  coils  of  intestine  on  the  left  side  vrere  disturbed,  a  gush  of 
stinking  pus  escaped  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  ounces.  I  allowed  as 
much  of  the  pus  to  escape  as  possible,  and  then  passed  a  large  rubber 
drainage-tube  deeply  into  the  iliac  fossa,  partly  closed  the  wound  with 
sutures  of  silkworm  gut,  and  dressed  it  with  cyanide  gauze. 

The  patient  did  well  from  the  18th  to  the  25 th  July,  when  the 
symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  again  occurred.  I  therefore  reopened 
the  wound  and  found  numerous  adhesions  binding  together  several  coils 
of  small  intestine.  I  freed  these  adhesions,  and  assured  myself  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  pus  pent  up  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Three  day8  after  the  operation  he  had  a  faecal  fistula,  for  the  discharge 
from  the  abdomen  was  distinctly  faecal,  and  charcoal  given  by  the  mouth 
appeared  at  the  wound  in  five  hours.  This  fistula  closed  spontaneously, 
the  Aeces  ceasing  to  pass  on  22nd  August.  He  left  the  hospital  fat  and 
well  on  Ist  September. 

TrecUment. — The  ordinary  palliative  means  must  first  be  tried  in  every 
čase  of  chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis,  and  if  these  fail,  an  abdominal 
section  yields  the  most  sati8factory  results  if  the  patients  submitted  to 
operation  are  selected  with  moderate  čare. 

The  operation  wa8  first  done  in  1862  by  Spencer  Well8,  who  opened 
an  abdomen  for  the  removal  of  an  ovarian  tumour,  only  to  find  that  the 
peritoneum  was  studded  with  miliary  tubercles,  and  its  cavity  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  opalescent  fluid.  The  operation  has  since  been  per- 
form^  repeatedly,  and  the  latest  statistics  show  that  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  are  cured  by  this  means,  even  when  five 
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jeiirs  are  allowed  to  elapse  without  recurrence  before  a  patient  is  said  to  be 
cured. 

The  mortalitj  from  the  operation  is  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  and  the 
cases  which  are  not  cured  are  markedly  relieved. 

Eecurrence  takes  plače  from  time  to  tirne,  and  in  the  ascitic  form  the 
abdomen  maj  refilL  Abdominal  section  maj  then  be  repeated  and  with 
successful  results,  but  in  a  few  cases  I  have  seen  a  tuberculous  dermatitis 
spreading  from  the  edge  of  the  wound. 

The  pathologj  of  the  cure  is  not  understood,  though  it  is  supposed  that 
the  abdominal  section  excites  so  lasting  an  hjperaemia  of  the  peritoneum 
as  to  check  the  tubercular  invasion. 

The  .best  results  are  obtained  in  the  ascitic  forms  where  there  are  but 
few  adhesions ;  the  least  successful  cases  are  those  of  miliarj  tubercle. 

Abdominal  section  is  useless  in  patients  who  are  suffering  from  general 
tuberculosis,  extensive  lesions  of  the  lungs,  tuberculosis  of  the  liver,  kidnej, 
intestines,  and  female  generative  organs,  though  in  the  slighter  cases  the 
infected  organ  maj  be  removed  at  the  time  the  fluid  is  evacuated. 

The  incision  in  the  ordinarj  ascitic  cases  should  be  made  below  the 
umbilicus,  čare  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  bowel  or  omentum,  for  thej 
are  often  adherent  to  the  peritoneum ;  not  to  injure  the  bladder  which  in 
children  often  extends  higher  in  the  abdomen  than  is  expected,  and  not 
to  work  too  cautiouslj  by  dissecting  with  undue  čare  through  the  thickened 
and  oedematous  subperitoneal  tissues.  These  tissues  are  sometimes  so 
greatlj  thickened  in  chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  omentum,  and  an  extensive  dissection,  hj  opening  up  different 
lajers  of  tissue,  militates  against  rapid  healing  of  the  wound.  The  peri- 
toneum should  be  cautiouslj  pricked  with  a  scalpel  after  it  has  been  raised 
by  forceps,  and  the  incision  should  be  enlarged  with  blunt-pointed  scissors 
to  the  full  extent  of  t)!e  wound,  the  fingers  being  used  as  a  director  to 
prevent  injurj  to  the  boweL  The  fluid  should  be  allowed  to  escape  freely, 
but  the  adhesions  must  be  treated  according  to  the  individual  čase.  The 
only  general  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  is  to  touch  them  as  gently  as 
possible,  for  they  may  bleed  freely,  and  the  hasmorrhage  is  difficult  to  stop, 
and  to  do  no  more  to  them  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Even  dense 
adhesions  have  been  known  to  disappear  completely  after  a  simple  abdominal 
section. 

I  prefer  not  to  flush  the  abdominal  cavity,  especially  if  there  has  been 
a  localised  abscess,  as  the  cases  do  equally  well  without  it,  and  there  is 
some  danger  of  disseminating  the  disease  stili  more  widely.  Hot  salt 
solution  or  boric  lotion  should  be  used  when  it  is  decided  to  flush  the 
peritoneum,  and  no  antiseptic,  however  weak,  for  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
it  ali  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  many  pints  are  used  if  the  infusion 
has  been  large.  This  was  impressed  upon  me  a  year  or  two  ago,  when 
a  patient  from  whom  I  had  removed  twenty  quarts  of  tuberculous  ascitic 
fluid  had  a  sharp  attack  of  mercurial  poisoning,  because  I  had  flushed  his 
abdomen  with  a  1  in  10,000  solution  of  biniodide  of  mercury. 

The  abdominal  wound  should  be  sewn  up  at  once  if  the  efiusion  has 
been  clear  or  only  sero-purulent,  but  it  must  be  drained  freely  if  an  abscess 
has  been  opened.  Ali  parts  of  the  wound  must  be  brought  into  good 
apposition,  for  there  is  some  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  ventral  hemia 
after  these  operations.  The  drainage-tube  should  be  removed  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  days. 

The  after  treatment,  upon  which  much  of  the  success  of  the  operation 
depends,  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  quiet,  but  not  neoessarilj  motion- 
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lees,  in  bed,  and  in  a  room  whoBe  temperature  is  maintained  at  GS''  F. 
Small  doees  of  opium  maj  be  given  for  the  first  daj  or  two  after  the 
operation  if  there  is  much  pain ;  if  the  temperature  rises  and  enemata  fail 
to  act,  a  little  magneaia  or  a  tew  grains  of  calomel  will  reduce  it  hj  relieving 
the  bowel8.  The  food  should  be  given  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  it  maj 
often  be  peptonised  with  advantage.  A  belt  should  be  wom  for  a  consider- 
able  tirne  after  the  end  of  conTaleeoence,  in  order  stili  further  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  a  ventral  hemia. 

PERiroNiTis  ASSOCIATED  wrrH  Pkkumococcl — Tuberculous  peritonitis 
is  likelj  to  be  mistaken  for  another  insidious  form  of  peritonitis  associated 
with  the  presence  of  pneumococcL 

The  aifection  exists  in  two  forms,  either  primarilj,  when  it  maj  coexiBt 
with  meningitis,  pleurisj,  or  pericarditis,  or  secondanlj  in  connection  with 
pneumonia. 

The  disease  runs  a  prolonged  course,  characterised  bj  great  pain,  much 
meteorism,  and  constant  vomiting.  The  bowels  maj  remain  regular 
throughout  the  attack,  and  there  is  often  a  normal  temperature. 

The  peritonitis  is  al\^'ajs  suppurative,  the  pus  being  of  the  consistencj 
of  cream,  greenish  in  colour,  and  with  a  tendencj  to  clot.  It  has  a  faint 
and  characteristic  smelL  Laparotomj  afTords  the  onlj  proepect  of  success- 
ful  treatment,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  for  the  plastic  exudation 
elues  the  intestines  together  and  makes  the  operation  difficult  if  it  be 
delajecL 

The  surgeon  must  be  especiaUj  careful  not  to  overlook  abeoeases  in 
other  parts  of  the  serous  cavities,  as  pneumococcic  peritonitis  is  often 
associated  with  empjema  and  suppurative  pericarditis. 

SuppuRATivE  Peritonitis  associated  with  Suppuration  in  other 
Serous  Membranes,  or  Polvorromenitis. — The  Italian  phjsioians  have 
given  the  name  poljorromenitis  to  an  analogous  ^ndition  of  suppuration 
in  several  serous  cavities,  and  the  disease  has  been  carefuU j  studied  bj 
Dr.  Frederick  Tajlor. 

There  is  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  affeetion  is  not  a  definite 
pathological  entitj,  but  is  often  the  result  of  a  general  infection  often 
l)eginning  \Nithout  anj  assignable  cause,  and  running  an  abnormal  course 
in  weakly  persons. 

Bacteriological  examination  shows  that  tubercle  bacilli,  pneumococci, 
staphjlococci,  and  even  streptococci,  are  found  in  the  pus  contained  in  the 
serous  cavities. 

The  afifection  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females,  and  the 
majoritv  of  i>atients  are  betvreen  the  ages  of  siiteen  and  thirtj,  though  one 
of  my  cases  occurred  in  a  girl  of  five  and  a  half,  and  the  other  in  a  girl 
aged  four  vears.  One  serous  cavitj  is  usuallj  invaded  before  the  others, 
and  the  peritoneum  is  generallv  attacked  first,  then  the  pleurae,  and  the 
right  pleura  l>efore  the  left.  Sometimes  the  pleura  is  attacked  before  the 
peritoneum,  pericarditis  following  the  pleurisj  especiallj,  when  it  has  been 
on  the  left  side.  The  interval  between  the  invasion  of  the  different  serous 
sacs  luaj  l)e  a  few  \veeks  or  some  months. 

The  proguosis  is  fairlv  good.  Picchini  finds  that  in  fiftj  cases  there 
were  tweiitv-two  deaths,  twenty-one  recoveries,  and  seven  cases  improved, 
in  the  two  cases  under  my  owii  čare  the  one  recovered,  the  other  died. 
Recoverv  maj  take  plače  either  completelj  or  with  the  formation  of 
udhesions,  the  fatal  termiiiation  maj  either  be  directlj  from  suppuration  or 
more  remotelj  from  phthisis. 

The  treatment  eonsists  in  letting  out  the  pus  as  it  is  formed  in  the 
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difTerent  cavities,  and  by  the  use  of  mercurial  inunctions  over  the  a£fected 
parts,  combined  with  the  ordinarj  medical  treatment  of  suppurative  peri- 
tonitis  (see  p.  97). 

PERITONITIS  IN  THB  Nkw-born. — Fcetol  or  Intro-utertne  Peritonitis, — 
PeritonitLs  in  ali  its  forms  is  known  to  occur  during  foetal  life,  for  children 
are  bom  dead  with  evidence  of  ascitic,  adhesive  and  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion. 

Sjphilis  is  an  assigned  cause,  probablj  with  truth  in  manj  cases,  but 
that  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  peritonitis  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of 
twiiis  one  may  be  bom  alive  and  healthj,  the  other  dead  with  advanced 
peritonitis. 

The  chronic  peritonitis  of  foetal  lif e  is  of ten  associated  with,  and  perhaps 
causes,  an  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  alimentary  canaL  I  had  such 
a  čase  under  my  čare  on  7th  December  1900,  when  a  male  child  aged  four 
day8  w£is  brought  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  children  because  the  bowel9 
had  not  been  relieved  since  his  birth.  On  passing  a  finger  into  the  rectum 
a  distinct  membrane  could  be  felt  stretching  across  the  bowel  about  2| 
inches  from  the  anus.  The  obstruction  was  considered  to  be  due  to  an 
imperforate  rectum,  and  the  child  was  submitted  to  a  lef t  inguinal  colotomy, 
but  without  much  relief  of  symptoins,  and  he  died  seventeen  hours  after  the 
operation.  The  autopsy  8howed  that  the  bulk  of  the  intestines  were  matted 
together  to  form  a  roundish  balL  The  adhesions  were  of  long  standing,  and 
must  have  resulted  from  intra-uterine  peritonitis.  The  intestine  ended 
blindly  about  two  feet  below  the  stomach,  and  at  a  second  point  situated  on 
the  right  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  bowel  was  almost  black  in 
colour :  it  was  covered  with  lymph  and  presented  many  adhesiona 

Acquired  Peritonitis. — Peritonitis  is  also  found  as  an  acquired  disease  in 
the  new-bom.  It  usually  depends  upon  puerperal  infection,  and  is  brought 
about  by  the  direct  extension  of  septic  inflammatory  processes  from  the 
umbilical  cord.  It  is  due  in  a  few  cases  to  rupture  of  the  bowel  resulting 
from  an  imperforate  anus,  or  stili  more  rarely  to  rupture  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  which  has  been  assumed  by  Zillner  and  (Jersich  to  be  due  to  direct 
pressure  upon  the  bowel  during  parturition.  I  have  also  seen  it  start  from 
the  sloughing  of  the  thin  wall  of  a  true  exomphalos. 

The  8ymptom8  are  often  obscure,  and  the  condition  inay  not  be  recognised 
during  life.  But  in  a  typical  čase  the  onset  is  sudden,  with  vomiting  and 
a  temperature  of  103°  to  105°  F.  The  pulse  is  small  and  rapid,  the  respira- 
tions  hurried,  and  there  is  great  prostration.  The  abdomen  becomes  swollen 
and  tyinpanitic,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  diarrhoea. 

The  prognosis  is  very  bad  as  nearly  ali  the  cases  die. 

Treatment, — Abdominal  section  is  useless,  but  the  stomach  should  be 
fomented  with  compresses  soaked  in  hot  boric  lotion.  Drop  doses  of 
paregoric  may  te  given  every  hour  with  ten  drops  of  brandy  in  a  teaspoonful 
of  hot  water.  The  child  should  be  suckled,  but  if  this  is  impossible  it 
should  be  fed  on  small  doses  of  peptonised  food  or  raw  meat  juice. 

Post-mortem  examination  8hows  that  the  inflammation  has  been  either 
local  or  general.  The  local  inflammation  is  generally  limited  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  umbilicus  or  the  liver.  The  infection  is  usually  strepto- 
coccic. 

Peritonitis  due  to  Actinomtcosis. — Localised  peritonitis  is  occa8ionall7 
met  with  as  a  result  of  the  invasion  of  actinomyces — the  Ray  fungus. 

The  primary  seat  of  growth  is  the  alimentary  tract  or  the  liver,  the 
appendix  and  caecum  being  the  particular  parts  of  the  intestine  most  often 
attacked. 
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When  the  growth  occurs  at  the  right  iliac  region  there  appears  to  be  no 
means  of  distinguishing  it  from  an  ordinarj  suppurative  appendicitia  It 
runa  a  much  more  chronic  course,  however,  for  when  the  abscess  has  been 
opened  a  fistulous  tract  is  left,  the  skin  becomes  involved  in  the  inflammatorj 
procesa,  and  the  diagnosis  is  made  at  last  bj  finding  that  the  pus  contains 
the  characteristic  actinomjcotic  granules. 

When  the  liver  is  attacked  the  sjmptoms  are  stili  more  obscure,  for  it 
may  be  impossible  to  detect  anj  abscess,  though  there  is  evidence  of 
eztensive  infltunmatorj  thickening  of  the  affected  organ  and  of  the  over- 
Ijing  peritoneum.  There  is  usuallj  very  eitensive  suppuration,  and  the 
patient  dies  with  abscesses  in  manj  of  his  organs,  some  of  the  pus  being 
the  result  of  dissemination  of  the  actinomjces. 

Large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  have  a  verj  remarkable  effect  in 
curing  actinomjcotic  inflammations,  and  even  when  they  do  not  cure  the 
condition  of  the  patient  is  greatlj  improved.  The  drug  may  be  rapidlj 
increased  from  the  ordinary  medicinal  dose  of  five  or  ten  grains  until  a 
drachm  is  given  three  times  a  day.  The  dose  is  then  reduced  to  forty  or 
fifty  grains  three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  given  for  many  weeks  in 
succession.  The  patient  actually  gains  in  flesh  and  spirits  so  long  as  he  is 
taking  these  large  doses  of  potassium  iodide  until  he  ceases  to  need  the  drug. 

LITERATURE. — "A  Discussion  on  the  Pathologv  of  Pneumococcus  iDfection,  opened 
by  Alex.  g.  R.  Foulerton,  F.R.C.S.Enff.,"  The  BrU.  Med.  Joum,  vol.  ii.  1901,  p.  760.— 
"  Pneumococcas  Peritonitis,"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bbtant,  The  BrU.  Med.  Joum.  vol.  ii.  1901,  p. 
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Peritoneal  tumours  can  be  classified,  like  tumours  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  into  innocent  and  malignant,  each  group  containing  solid  and  cystic 
swellings. 

The  solid  innocent  tumours  of  the  peritoneum  are  either  inflammatory, 
or  they  grow  in  virtue  of  the  peritoneum  being  a  mesoblastic  structure,  and 
they  are  therefore  of  the  mesoblastic  type. 

The  inflammatory  swellings  are  always  subperitoneal,  and  occur  in  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  which  forms  the  lower  or  subphrenic  portion  of  the 
vast  and  complicated  distribution  of  mesoblastic  elements  primarily 
developed  round  the  great  vessels  in  front  of  the  spine,  and  afterwar(is 
enclosing  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  its  glands  and  branches,  the  great 
8ympathetic  plexu8es,  and  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves.  It  is  best  known 
at  the  part  where  it  is  prolonged  into  the  liver,  as  Glisson^s  capsule,  and 
where  a  more  condensed  portion  with  an  additional  quantity  of  fat  forms 
the  capsule  of  the  kidney.  The  less  known  portions  cover  the  pancreas, 
the  thud  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  presacral  region. 
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The  subperitoneal  tissue  is  subject  to  manj  causes  of  inflammation,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  described  under  the  headings  of  "  Subphrenic 
Abscess,"  "Perinephric  Abscess,"  "Pelvic  and  Prevesical  Cellulitis,"  and 
**  Fat  Kecrosis  "  associated  with  disease  of  the  pancreaa  Many  idiopathic 
forms  exi8t  which  resemble  the  "cold  abscesses"  of  the  old  pathologists. 
These  abscesses  maj  appear  spontaneouslj  in  delicate  persons  with  a  pre- 
disposition  to  tubercle.  Thej  are  found  after  slight  injuries,  and  at  the 
present  time  I  have  a  man  under  my  čare  with  a  lumbar  abscess  which  is 
traceable  to  a  carbuncle  on  the  neek  from  which  he  suffered  some  two 
months  since.  Similar  metastatic  abscesses  may  occur  after  sueh  operations 
as  the  radical  cure  of  hemia,  castration,  or  ligature  of  a  varicocele  when  the 
surgeon  from  any  cause  has  been  unsuccessful  in  keeping  the  wound  aseptic. 

The  treatment  in  many  of  the  slighter  cases  consists  in  fomenting  the 
part  and  keeping  the  patient  at  rest  for  a  few  days,  when  they  subside 
spontaneously ;  but  when  suppuration  has  occurred  the  abscess  should  be 
laid  open,  scraped  with  a  flushing  scoop  through  which  boracic  lotion  is 
flowing  at  a  temperature  of  IIO^^-IIS"  F.,  and  afterwards  sewn  up  to  obtain 
union  by  first  intention. 

The  chief  innocent  peritoneal  tumours  are  fibromata,  lipomata,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  or  fibro-lipomata.  They  usually  grow  from  the  sub- 
peritoneal tissue,  but  they  are  occasionally  found  within  the  peritoneal 
cavity  springing  from  the  mesentery. 

The  fibromata  are  of  pathological  rather  than  of  surgical  interest.  They 
are  U8ually  situated  on  the  visceral  £ispect  of  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
l^ritoneum,  in  the  region  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  either  as  hard  plates  or 
small  globular  masses,  and  they  are  associated  with  long-standing  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  hepatic  and  splenic  capsules.  A  superficial  examination  shovs 
that  they  resemble  cartilage  in  their  physical  characters,  but  histology 
proves  them  to  be  masses  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  like  that  of  the  mhstantia 
propria  of  the  comea,  provided  with  flattened  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 
They  often  become  calcified.  There  is  no  treatment  for  them,  as  they  are 
har(ily  ever  recognised  during  life. 

The  fattij  tumours  always  grow  from  the  subperitoneal  tissue.  To  a 
certaiii  extent  they  are  normal  structures,  and  every  surgeon  who  performs 
the  radical  operation  for  the  cure  of  hemia  knows  that  he  often  meets  with 
them  at  the  intemal  abdominal  ring  in  males  and  in  the  femoral  canal  in 
women.  They  are  also  found  at  the  obturator  foramen  and  in  the  linea 
alba,  and  in  ali  these  situations  they  may  be  mistaken  for  hemise.  Lipo- 
mata  sometimes  grow  in  the  subserous  tissue  behind  the  kidneys  and  in  the 
iliac  fossa,  whilst  by  insinuating  themselves  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery  they  may  encircle  the  small  intestine,  and  may  thus  appear  to 
be  intraperitoneal  in  origin.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  they  have  been  found 
to  lie  free  iu  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  explanation  of  such  a  condition 
l)eing  thiit  they  have  been  attached  by  a  very  delicate  pedicle,  which  has 
been  torn  through  either  shortly  before  death  or  during  the  post-mortem 
examination. 

The  lipomata  or  fibro-lipomata  are  usually  of  small  size,  but  sometimes 
they  attain  huge  dimensions,  and  have  been  known  to  weigh  sixty  pounds. 
Hi8tologically  they  are  pure  fatty  tumours,  fatty  tumours  with  much  fibrous 
tissue  or  myxouiatous  gro\vths. 

The  8ymptom8  vary  \iith  the  situation  and  size  of  the  growth.     lipo- 
mata lying  in  the  inguinal  and  femoral  rings,  even  when  they  are  small, 
have  been  mistaken  for  inflamed  or  strangulated  hernise.     The  resembl^nce 
s  often  close,  Ijecause  the  tumours  give  an  impulse  on  coughing,  and  may 
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cause  both  pain  and  vomiting.  The  larger  growth8  have  often  been 
diagnosed  as  ascites  and  ovaiian  tumours.  Theae  mistakee,  howeyer,  maj 
be  avoided  with  a  little  čare,  for  the  smaller  tumours  are  situated  more 
superficiallj  than  a  true  hemia,  and  the  larger  lipomata  are  soft,  and  move, 
as  a  whole,  in  a  yery  oharacteristic  manner. 

The  prognosis  in  the  small  tumours  is  favourable,  and  thej  maj  be 
removed  ^ithout  hesitation  if  thej  are  troublesome.  But  in  the  large 
tumours  the  prognosis  is  much  less  favourable.  They  are  deeplj  seated  in 
the  abdominal  cavitj,  a  large  operation  is  required  for  their  removal,  and 
thej  have  often  formed  dense  adhesions  to  the  surrounding  tissues  and 
organs.  MM.  Terrier  and  Guillemin  have  onlj  had  four  recoveries  in 
eleven  operations. 

The  myomata  spring  chieflj  from  the  uterus  and  its  ligaments,  but 
thej  occasionallj  grow  independentlj  from  the  scattered  muscular  fibres  in 
the  broad  ligament,  or  from  the  suspensorj  bands  in  the  mesenterj  and 
elsewhere. 

*  The  fibro-mjomata  ocour  as  a  variet j  of  these  unstriped  muscle  tumours, 
and  thej  are  sometimes  multiple,  as  in  the  čase  quoted  bj  the  late  Mr. 
William  Anderson,  which  occurred  at  Tokjo  Charitj  HospitaL  The  patient 
was  a  girl  aged  nine  jears,  from  whom  twentj-one  rounded  tumours  of 
various  sizes  were  removed  from  different  parts  of  the  subperitoneal  tissue, 
eztending  from  the  pelvis  to  the  hjpochondrium.  The  heaviest  tumour 
weighed  more  than  seven  pounds.  Thej  were  soft,  but  elastic,  white  and 
waxlike  on  section,  and  under  the  microscope  thej  were  found  to  consist.of 
dense  fibrous  tissue  containing  some  unstriped  muscle  fibres.  The  tumours 
were  distinctlj  encapsuled,  and  shelled  out  readilj.  But  the  patient,  who 
was  an  emaciated  child,  died  of  shock  directlj  af ter  the  operation. 

The  innocent  ct/stic  tumours  of  the  peritoneum  are  the  result  of  injuries ; 
thej  are  inflammatorj,  parasitic,  or  connected  with  foetal  remains. 

Lymphangiomata  and  hcematomata  are  found  within  the  peritoneal 
cavitj  in  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  Ijmphatics  or  the  blood-vessels, 
especiallj  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  new  growth8.  Thej  are  not 
of  anj  practical  importance.  Dr.  Rolleston  has  called  attention  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  vol.  xlix.  1898,  p.  145, 
to  the  manner  in  which  cjsts  maj  be  produced  bj  simple  obstruction  in  the 
lesser  setc  of  the  peritoneum.  The  čase  W£i8  that  of  a  man  aged  twentj-five, 
who  wa8  seized  with  vomiting  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  the  vomiting  con- 
tinuing  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  his 
abdomen  which  wa8  never  verj  acute.  It  came  on  before  he  vomited,  and 
wa8  sometimes  relieved  bj  the  emptjing  of  his  stomach.  The  patient  had 
alwajs  suffered  from  constipation,  which  had  been  more  marked  since  the 
onset  of  his  illness.  There  was  no  historj  of  anj  abdominal  injurj,  there 
was  no  jaundice,  haematemesis,  nor  melaena,  and  the  patient  had  wasted  con- 
siderablj  since  the  vomiting  began.  An  indistinct  tumour  wa8  felt  below 
the  left  hjpochondrium,  with  the  stomach  resonance  above  it,  the  heart'8 
apex  being  in  the  fourth  costal  interspace.  The  diagnosis  laj  between 
carcinoma  of  the  stomach  and  a  pancreatic  cjst.  It  was  found  at  the 
autopsj  that  the  patient  had  died  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 
There  was  no  general  peritonitis,  but  the  lesser  sac  of  the  peritoneum  (the 
'*  omental  bursa  "  of  American  authors)  wa8  found  distended  with  grumous 
fluid,  jellowish  brown  in  colour,  and  turbid.  The  foramen  of  Winslow  was 
obliterated,  so  that  there  wa8  a  localised  peritoneal  effusion,  the  stomach 
being  pressed  forwards  and  flattened  on  the  front  of  the  distended  lesser 
sac,  the  walls  of  which  were  thickened  bj  inflammation  and  showed  scattered 
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areas  of  fat  necrosia  The  mechanism  bj  which  the  effusion  becomes  limited 
to  the  lesser  sac  depends  on  the  sealing  up  of  the  foramen  of  Win8low,  which 
maj  be  one  of  the  first  effects  of  a  pancreatic  inflammation,  or  maj  be 
caused  hj  a  pre-esisting  inflammation  spreading  from  the  common  bile- 
duct.  Garcinoma,  in  like  manner,  may  obliterate  the  foramen  of  Win8low 
by  adhesions  starting  from  the  gall  bladder. 

Multiple  cy8t8  filled  with  serous  fluid  are  sometimes  developed  in  the 
root  of  the  mesenterj  without  invading  the  pelvis. 

The  parasitic  cjsts  are  hydatids,  They  mav  be  sterile  cjats — "  acephalo- 
cjst " — the  ordinarj  proliferating  cyst,  or  proliferating  cjsts  in  which  the 
8econdary  cjsts  are  undergoing  degenerative  change& 

The  following  caae  8how8  the  ordinary  sjmptoms  and  treatment  of  a 
čase  of  peritoneal  hjdatid  A  boy  of  16  wa8  admitted  to  St.  Bartholomew'8 
Hospital  for  a  tumour  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
abdomen  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  sjmphjsis  pubis  in  its  long  diameter, 
and  from  crest  to  crest  of  the  ilium  transverselj.  The  tumour  wa8  divided 
sharplj  into  two  lobes  hj  a  constriction  whieh  wa8  apparentlj  due  to  the 
urachus.  The  swelling  wa8  fixed,  and  the  skin  wa8  movable  £reely  over  it. 
There  wa8  no  thrill,  but  it  wa8  dull  on  percussion.  Abdominal  exploration 
8howed  the  tumour  to  be  a  sterile  hjdatid  cjst  which  grew  from  the  left 
side  of  the  pelvis,  and  wa8  adherent  to  the  omentum,  intestines,  and  bladder. 
As  it  wa8  impossible  to  separate  the  extemal  or  adventitious  cjst  from  these 
culhesions  the  tumour  was  opened,  the  fluid  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  the 
whole  of  the  endocjst  wa8  removed.  The  edges  of  the  adventitious  C78t 
were  then  stitched  to  the  abdominal  walls,  excluding  the  skin,  a  drainage 
tube  was  inserted  to  the  bottom  of  the  cjst,  and  the  skin  was  closed  over 
the  wound.  The  tube  was  allowed  to  remain  from  the  llth  to  the  2l8t 
September  when  it  was  removed,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  with  the 
wound  soundlj  healed  on  October  8th.  The  ectocyst  may  often  be  closed  at 
once  if  the  surgeon  is  sure  of  his  asepsis,  and  the  abdominal  wound  will  then 
heal  by  first  intention. 

Cy8ts  due  iof ostal  remains  are  usually  found  in  the  tissue  between  the 
rectum  and  coecyx.  In  the  simplest  form  they  are  single  or  multiple  cysts 
lined  with  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium  and  containing  a  clear  serous 
fluid.  An  instance  of  such  a  tumour  was  recently  under  observation  at  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Children,  in  a  child  aged  two  months,  who  was  suflfer- 
ing  from  retention  of  urine  and  obstruetion  of  the  bowel8.  A  bimanual 
examination  through  the  rectum  and  abdomen  revealed  a  tense  and  elastic 
8welling  upon  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  reaching  from  the  pubes  to  the 
umbilicus.  The  swelling  was  fixed  and  pyriform  in  shape,  the  upper  broad 
end  being  rounded  and  sharply  defined.  The  abdomen  wa8  opened  in  the 
middle  line,  but  the  tumour  was  too  deeply  seated  and  fimily  fixed  to  allow 
of  its  removal.  The  child  died  two  day8  after  the  operation,  and  the 
kidney8  were  then  seen  to  be  in  a  condition  of  hydronephrosis,  the  ureters 
were  dilated,  and  the  bladder  thickened  from  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
swelling.  The  rectum  was  normal  for  an  inch  above  the  anus,  but  im- 
mediately  beyond  this  point  a  large  oval  swelling  projected  into  the  lumen 
without  causing  any  gross  lesion.  The  uterus,  ovaries,  and  Fallopian  tubes 
were  normaL  The  tumour  was  a  simple,  thick-walled  sac,  filled  with  clear 
fluid,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  child  would  have  lived  if  I  had 
incised  the  swelling  and  let  out  the  contents.  The  specimen  is  in  the 
museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Dermoids  are  sometimes  intraperitoneal,  though  they  are  more  often 
found  in  the  presacral  region.     The  intraperitoneal  dermoids  may  occur  as 
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multiple  tumours  of  small  size  attached  to  the  peritoneum,  hanging  from 
the  under-surface  of  the  liver,  or  embedded  in  adhesions  between  the  coils 
of  intestine. 

The  presacral  dermoids  are  usuall7  found  in  women,  probably  because 
their  pelvic  organs  are  more  often  and  more  carefullj  examined  than  those 
of  men.  A  few  months  ago  I  saw  one  in  an  art  študent,  aged  21,  in  whom 
it  would  probablj  have  remained  undetected  if  he  had  not  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  appendicitis  which  led  to  a  rectal  examination.  He  W£i8  then 
found  to  have  an  elastic  tumour  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  in  the  tissue  behind 
the  centre  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  rectum,  just  above  the  intemal 
sphincter.  The  swelling  wa8  tender,  and  for  a  tirne  it  vras  thought  to  be 
inflammatorj  in  origin  and  connected  with  the  appendicular  trouble  from 
whioh  he  was  sufifering.  The  patient  recovered  in  due  course  from  the 
attack  of  appendicitis,  but  the  tumour  remained  unchanged,  and  an  esplora- 
tion  was  carried  out  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  chronic  abscess  which 
might  end  in  a  fistula.  The  swelling  was  incised  through  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa,  and  its  contents  immediatelj  showed  it  to  be  a  dermoid  cyst.  The 
wound  was  therefore  cleansed  and  closed,  as  it  was  placed  inconveniently 
for  the  larger  operation  which  htui  now  become  necessary.  The  patient 
wa8  then  tumed  on  his  side,  the  coccyx  wa8  removed,  and  the  entire  cjst 
was  dissected  out.  The  man  recovered  without  delaj,  as  the  wound  healed 
by  first  intention. 

Ncevi  of  the  peritoneum  are  rare,  but  a  čase  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not  Lane  in  a  child  aged  seven  years.  The  tumour  had  been  noticed  at 
birth,  and  had  increased  in  size  until  it  formed  a  prominent  swelling 
occupying  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  It  extended  from  near  the 
middle  line  in  front  to  the  loin  behind,  and  from  the  margin  of  the  thorax 
above  to  the  iliac  crest.  The  abdominal  wall  seemed  to  be  involved,  and 
fluctuation  was  felt  over  the  most  prominent  portions.  In  the  course  of 
a  successful  excision  of  the  growth  several  large  cysts,  some  nearly  as 
big  as  an  orange  and  many  smaller  ones,  were  opened  and  found  to 
contain  liquid  blood,  their  inner  aspect  being  smooth  and  polished.  The 
tumour  appeared  to  start  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  forming 
livid  projections  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  externally  it  invaded  the 
muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall.  It  extended  upwards  beneath  the  dia- 
phragm  and  backwards  into  relation  with  the  kidney.  It  proved  to  be 
niBvoid  in  character,  and  was  apparently  undergoing  rapid  degeneration. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Peritoneum  stili  stands  in  need  of  much 
further  8tudy  from  a  pathological  standpoint.  It  is  divisible  broadly 
into  sarcoma  and  carcinoma,  but  the  two  groups  are  not  yet  clearly 
differentiated  from  each  other,  and  their  tumours  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
inflammatory  tumours  which  eitherdisappear  spontaneouslyorwhen  a  surgeon 
has  been  led  to  give  a  fatal  prognosis  after  an  exploratory  abdominal  section. 

The  sarcomata  are  either  primary,  arising  in  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue, 
the  great  omentum,  the  mesen tery,  or  the  broad  ligaments;  or  they  are 
secondary  to  disease  of  the  testis  or  ovary,  from  which  they  spread  by  direct 
exten8ion.  They  occur  more  often  in  males  than  in  females,  and  in  adults 
than  in  children.  The  peritoneal  sarcomata  are  usually  described  as  being 
of  the  round  or  spindle-celled  variety,  or  as  lympho-sarcomata,  but  there  is 
an  increasing  tendency  amongst  pathologists  to  classify  most  of  these 
tumours  as  endotheliomata. 

The  endotheliomata  are  generally  seen  as  multiple  flattened  growths, 
whitish  in  colour,  and  either  discrete  or  connected  with  each  other 
by    bands    of    adhesion.        The    growths    usually    cause    effusion    into 
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the  peritoneal  cavitj,  and  they  give  rise  to  secondarj  deposits  in  other 
serous  membranes,  though  the  various  organs  of  the  body  usuallj  escape. 
Endothelial  tumours  are  characterised  hj  the  presence  of  nests  or  clusters 
of  cells  which  have  a  columnar  appearance  at  the  peripherj  of  the  growths. 
These  clusters  of  cells  lie  in  a  dense  fibrous  tissue  and  exactly  follow  the 
course  of  the  Ijmphatic  vessels.  The  origin  of  the  cells  is  not  yet  known 
accuratelj,  but  they  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  endothelial  lining  of  the 
Ijmphatics  nnless  they  come  from  the  multiplication  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  coelom  or  primitive  body  cavity. 

Peritoneal  endotheliomata,  like  endotheliomata  in  other  parts,  undergo 
various  degenerative  changes,  chief  amongst  which  are  their  conversion  into 
myomata  and  the  formation  of  blood  cysts  by  an  angioplastic  formation. 

Cardnomata  of  the  peritoneum  are  ali  8econdaiy,  the  primary  growth 
being  found  in  the  gall  bladder,  pancreas,  or  ovaries.  Enormous  masses  of 
"  coUoid  cancer  "  are  sometimes  found  invading  the  me8entery,  probably  by 
extension  from  the  stomach  or  rectum. 

The  8ymptoms  of  malignant  disease  of  the  peritoneum  are  always 
obscure.  When  it  is  primary  there  is  probably  very  little  more  than  loss 
of  weight, "  dyspep8ia,"  and  general  malaise.  The  diflcovery  of  an  abdominal 
tumour,  which  increases  in  size  and  causes  various  pressure  8ymptom8  ac- 
cording  to  its  position,  sometimes  renders  the  diagnosis  more  clear,  though 
it  occa8ionally  makes  it  more  obscure ;  for  in  several  cases  an  abdominal 
section  has  revealed  the  presence  of  a  swelling  which  wa8  thought  to  be  a 
sarcoma,  so  large  and  so  intimately  culherent  to  the  surrounding  tissues  and 
organs  as  to  be  beyond  the  pos8ibility  of  removaL  Tet  from  the  time  of 
the  operation  the  8welling  has  got  steadily  smaller,  and  in  the  end  has 
completely  disappeared,  the  patient  recovering  his  former  good  health. 
I  have  ventured  to  speak  of  these  8welling8  as  "  Vanishing  Tumours"  {The 
Lancet,  vol.  i.  1899,  p.  583).  They  were  probably  retro-peritoneal  inflam- 
matory  svrellings,  connectcd  perhaps  with  tubercle,  syphilis,  or  sepsis,  which 
have  been  diagnosed  incorrectly  aa  malignant. 

Ko  treatment  is  of  much  avail  in  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  peri- 
toneum. Surgery  offers  no  radical  cure,  and  medicine  only  afifords  the 
palliative  measures  which  ensure  a  euthanasia.  Endothelial  tumours  can 
usually  be  shelled  out  of  the  capsule  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  A 
determined  attempt  should  therefore  be  made  to  enucleate  them  in  spite  of 
the  adliesions  of  surrounding  organs  and  tissues  to  their  exterior,  for  if 
they  are  left  untouched  they  soon  cause  death. 

LITERATURE.— \ViLLiAM  Andersok.  **A  DiscuBsion  on  the  Surgerv  of  the  Sub- 
I«ritoneal  Tissue,"  The  British  Medical  Journal,  vol.  ii  1896,  p.  1087.— D  Abcy  Power. 
'*Some  intoresting  Abdominal  Cases,"  The  St,  £arthoiomew*8  Hospital  Ueporis,  vol.  xxxvii. 
1901. 

Perltyphlltl8.    See  Appendix. 

PertUSSiS.     See  WnoopiNG  Cough. 

Petechis  are  small  crimson  or  purple  spots  met  with  in  the 
eutaneous  or  mucous  surfaces  of  the  body,  due  to  the  transudation  of  the 
eolouring  matters  of  the  blood  from  the  capillaries  into  the  adjacent  tissues. 
They  must  be  diflferentiated  from  simple  hypersemia,  and  also  from  flea- 
bites.  Hyperyemia  is  distinguished  by  the  colour  fading  on  pressure, 
whereas  in  petechia  it  remains,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree.  A 
flea-bite  niay  be  distinguished  by  observing  the  central  puncture  due  to  the 
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bite.  In  themselves  peteohisB  have  no  clinical  importance,  and  call  for 
little  comment  and  less  treatment  But  the7  have  significance  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  tox8emia,  which  is  invariablj  their  cause.  Their  presence 
indicates  weakened  or  ruptured  capillaries,  and  this  weakening  or  rupture 
is  significant  of  the  action  of  toxic  substances  in  the  capillarj  wall«  and  the 
questions  tliat  present  themselves  to  the  practitioner  are — (1)  What 
relationship,  if  anj,  do  these  small  visible  haemorrhages  bear  to  the  various 
STmptoms  from  which  the  patient  suffers  ?  (2)  May  the  sjmptoms  of  a 
nervous  or  other  nature  be  explained  by  the  evidence  of  a  similar  weaken- 
ing  of  the  vessels  in  the  central  nervous  sjstem  or  elsewhere,  and  resulting 
fiEulure  of  nutrition  in  the  special  tissue  involved.  Looked  at  from  this 
stand-point  petechise  maj  fumish  assistance  in  diagnosis,  maj  guide  to 
prognosis,  and  be  helpful  in  treatment. 

The  occurrence  of  petechiae  and  very  acute  tox»mi8e,  e,g,  tjphus,  will 
be  referred  to  under  their  special  headings. 

Petit  Mal.    5eeEpiLEPSY. 

Phag^0Cyt08i8.     See  Leucocttosis,  Immunitt. 

Phantom  Tumour.    ^e^TuMouRs. 
Pharynx. 

This  subject  is  considered  in  the  following  sections : — 
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335 
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336 
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The  patient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair  fitted  with  a  head  rest.  A  light 
is  placed  on  his  left  side  slightlj  behind  him,  and  on  a  level  with  his  ejes. 
During  the  examination  the  surgeon  may  stand,  or  be  seated  at  the  patient's 
right  side,  slightlj  in  front  of  him,  and  facing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
By  means  of  a  forehead  mirror,  which  is  worn  over  the  right  eye,  light  is 
reflected  in  to  the  patient's  mouth. 

The  patient  is  directed  to  keep  the  tongue  as  flat  as  possible,  while  its 
tip  lies  behind  the  lower  incisors,  and  to  breathe  quietly  and  regularly 
tlu-ough  the  noše.  The  sides  and  middle  of  the  tongue  are  then  8ucce88ively 
depressed  by  means  of  a  suitable  instrument  —  preferably  Frankers 
tongue-depressor. 

This  simple  procedure  eicites  in  some  persons  retching,  so  that  a 
satisfactory  view  is  unobtainable.  The  following  precautions  should  be 
taken  in  dealing  with  such  patients  : — The  mouth  should  not  be  openedtoo 
widely ;  the  breathing  should  be  8hallow  and  regular ;  and  the  point  of  the 
tongue-depressor  should  not  be  placed  too  far  back  on  the  tongue.  If  these 
measures  fail,  the  patient  himself  should  try  to  use  the  tongue-depressor 
efifectively.  Turck's  is  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  examina- 
tion  may  be  more  successful  at  a  subsequent  visit  after  the  patient*s 
nervousness  has  passed  off. 
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The  nonnal  pharjngeal  mucous  membrane  is  pink  and  moist ;  there  maj, 
however,  be  considerable  variations  in  both  respects  without  anj  accom- 
panjing  discomfort.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  who  is  not  neurotio 
maj  complain  of  "  sore  throat/'  although  no  abnormal  appearance  is  dis- 
coveralJle.  The  colonr  is  best  observed  on  the  soft  palate  and  posterior 
walL  It  should  be  noted  that  when  the  mouth  is  first  opened  the  pharjns 
occ£i8ionally  presents  a  marked  vascular  injection  which  passes  o£f  in  a  few 
seconds.  Variations  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  secretion  are  most 
manifest  on  the  posterior  walL  Excessive  mucus  or  muco-pus,  coming 
partij  from  the  naso-pharjnx,  maj  be  here  seen  sliding  downwards.  Un- 
due  drjness  maj,  on  the  contrarj,  be  the  prominent  feature,  the  secretion 
forming  a  thin  varnish-like  coating  or  a  thick  tough  discoloured  crust. 

Besides  the  colour  of  the  soft  palate,  its  mobilitj  should  be  observed 
while  the  patient  sajs  "  Ah ! "  also  its  distance  from  the  posterior  walL  A 
glance  should  be  taken  at  the  length  of  the  uvula.  The  size  of  the 
tonsils,  their  relations  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  faucial  pillars,  and  the 
number  and  contents  of  their  crjpts  should  be  studied  The  condition  of 
the  lateral  walls,  especiallj  as  regards  the  presence  of  granulations,  is  to  be 
noted  Lastlj,  the  posterior  wall  claims  attention  with  reference  to  its 
colour,  secretion,  the  presence  of  small  vascular  twigs  which  show  through 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  occasionallj  of  a  large  pulsating  prominence 
which  is  caused  bj  a  bend  of  the  intemal  carotid.  In  examining  this 
region  it  is  important  that  the  neck  be  not  twi8ted,  otherwise  one  half  of 
the  posterior  wall  (on  the  side  toward8  which  the  patient  faces)  wiU  be 
shallower  than  the  other  half,  and  bj  the  uninitiated  maj  be  mistaken  for 
an  abnormal  bulging,  e.g,  retro-pharjngeal  abscees.  The  exaniination  of 
the  pharjnx  maj  be  completed  bj  pushing  the  tongue-depressor  far  back 
and  causing  the  patient  to  retch  ;  in  this  waj  more  of  the  posterior  wall 
both  above  and  below  is  brought  into  view,  possiblj  also  the  epiglottis, 
while  the  lateral  walls  become  prominent,  and  the  tonoUs  partij  escape  from 
between  the  faucial  pillars.  Probing  will  be  facilitated  bj  painting  or 
sprajing  the  region  to  be  examined  with  a  cocaine  solution  (10  per  cent). 

Children  who  cannot  be  coaxed  to  open  the  mouth  maj  be  forced  to 
adopt  buccal  respiration  bj  pinching  the  noše.  If  thej  stili  persist  in 
clenching  the  teeth,  the  tongue-depressor  should  be  introduced  behind  the 
last  molars  and  the  pharjnx  touched.  Betching  will  be  thus  induced,  and 
the  mouth  opened  of  necessitj. 

ANiEMiA.  —  In  general  anaemia  the  pharjngeal  mucous  membrane, 
especiallj  that  of  the  soft  palate,  appears  undulj  pale.  The  pallor  in  this 
region  commonlj  observed  in  tuberculosis  is  probablj  onlj  present  after 
general  ansemia  has  become  established,  and  is  therefore  of  no  special 
diagnostic  value. 

HiEMORRHAGES.  —  Pharjngeal  hsemorrhage  maj  take  plače  in  the 
course  of  certain  diseases  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  blood  or  the 
vessel  walls  have  undergone  change,  e,g.  hsemophilia,  purpura,  leuksemia, 
scurvj ;  or  which,  bj  causing  a  general  stasis,  favour  its  occurrence,  e.g. 
emphjsema,  cardiac  insuflBciencj,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  granular  kidnej. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bleeding  maj  be  of  purelj  local  origin,  and  due  to 
oj>eration,  suppuration,  or  ulceration.  Those  with  varicose  veins  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  or  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharjnx,  are  said  to  be 
liable  to  occasional  slight  h«emorrhages,  especiallj  if  thej  sufifer  from 
l)haryngitis  sicca,  necessitating  frequent  hawlang. 

Bleeding  maj  also  take  plače  into  the  mucous  membrane  and  produce 
ecch  jmosis,  or  even  a  hiematoma,  of  which  a  few  cases  have  been  reported. 
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The  amount  of  blood  lost  may  vary  from  a  few  drops  to  what  proves 
fatal,  as  in  the  eroelon  of  a  large  arterj. 

The  source  of  a  moderate  haemorrhage  can  usuallj  be  found  at  once. 
This  is  not  so,  however,  when  the  bleeding  is  due  to  no  known  cause,  and  is 
scantj  or  has  ceased.  In  cases  of  this  kina  the  haemorrhage,  especiallj  when 
recurrent,  readilj  arouses  suspicion  of  lung  disease,  and  it  \b  then  necessarj 
to  satisfj  the  patient,  or  possibly  an  insurance  companj,  as  to  the  plače  of 
origin.  The  possibilitj  of  the  bleeding  being  from  the  noše,  naso-pharynx, 
or  gums,  should  be  remembered.  The  examination  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  patienfs  present  and  past  state  and  famUy  historj, 
usuallj  settle  the  question  of  hsemoptjsis.  Occasionallj,  however,  they 
prove  negative,  or  merelj  afford  grounds  for  surmise.  It  is  then  necessary 
to  compare  the  features  of  a  pharjngeal  with  those  of  a  pulmonarj 
haemorrhage.  In  doing  so,  weight  must  not  be  attached  to  the  patient'8 
sensations,  which  often  lead  him  to  the  erroneons  belief  that  the  blood 
comes  from  the  throat.  In  a  pharjngeal  haemorrhage  the  amount  of  blood 
expectorated  must  be  scantj,  otherwise  the  bleeding  point  will  be  dis- 
oovered ;  further,  it  is  hawked,  not  coughed  up.  When  from  the  lungs 
usuallj  the  sputum  is  liquid,  florid,  and  frothj,  the  blood  is  intimatel7 
mixed  with  the  mucus,  and  tubercular  bacilli  are  present.  If  the  blood  is 
expectorated  in  thick  or  partiallj  dry  clots,  it  comes  from  the  upper  air 
tract,  or  has  been  present  there  for  some  time.  The  blood-stained  spit  that 
follows  the  detachment  of  crusts  in  pharjngitis  sicca  contains  pavement 
epithelium.  If  blood  is  seen  in  the  trachea  its  source  is  almost  certainly 
there  or  in  the  chest.  Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  haemoptjsis 
is  of  common  occurrence,  while  pharyngeal  hsemorrhage  without  an 
apparent  cause  is  very  rare ;  both  may,  of  course,  co-exist.  Indeed,  a 
diagnosis  of  pharyngeal  haemorrhage  is  scarcelj  justifiable  unless  the  bleed- 
ing point  has  been  seen,  or  haemorrhage  produced  by  touching  the  suspected 
spot. 

Slight  bleedings  may  be  checked  by  allowing  pieces  of  ice  to  melt  in  the 
mouth,  or  by  applying  to  the  bleeding  area  hydrogen  peroxide,  liq.  ferr. 
perchlor.  or  a  misture  of  tannic  (3  parts)  and  gallic  (1  part)  acids,  made 
into  a  hard  paste  with  a  little  water  (Hovell).  For  bleeding  gums,  a  gargle 
of  chlorate  of  potash  or  of  iron  alum,  or  the  direct  appUcation  of  lunar 
caustic  will  prove  effectuaL  If  the  source  is  a  varicose  vessel  the  affected 
portion  is  best  destrojed  by  the  galvano-cautery  point. 

When  the  haemorrhage  is  profuse,  tampons  saturated  with  a  8typtic 
should  be  firmly  pressed  over  the  bleeding  area.  Ligature  of  the  carotid 
artery  has  even  been  found  necessary. 

Haematomata  call  for  treatment  only  when  their  size  causes  incon- 
venience ;  they  should  then  be  evacuated. 

FoREiGN  BoDiES. — A  great  variety  of  foreign  bodies  has  been  found  in 
the  pharynx.  The  most  frequently  occurring  are  those  that  have  been 
introduced  with  the  food,  e,g,  fish  bones,  spicules  of  rabbit  bones ;  leeches 
and  worms  also  have  been  sucked  in  while  drinking  from  pools.  The  food 
itself  may  constitute  a  foreign  body,  as  when  a  large  piece  of  meat  "  sticks 
in  the  throat."  Objects  held  in  the  mouth  may  fall,  or  be  inadvertently 
drawn  backwards,  e.g.  false  teeth,  pins,  needles,  pieces  of  pipe  stem. 
Lastly,  articles  of  aH  sorts  have  become  lodged  in  the  throats  of  children 
and  lunatics  by  accident  or  design. 

Diminished  sen8ibiUty  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  and  paresis 
of  the  constrictors  favour  the  lodgment  of  extraneous  substances. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  large  it  usually  becomes  impacted  about  the 
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upper  end  of  the  cesophagus,  in  one  of  the  pyrifonn  ainuses,  or  between  the 
epiglottis  and  tongue.  If  sharp  and  fine  it  maj  enter  the  mucous  mem- 
brane at  anj  point;  the  tonsils,  faucial  and  lingual,  are,  however,  the 
favourite  resting  places,  and  it  is  from  these  that  fish-bones  are  oftenest 
found  to  projeet. 

A  foreign  body  may  be  present  without  the  patient'8  knowledge,  but 
it  commonlj  produces  irritation  or  obstruction.  When  sharp,  a  pricking 
sensation  is  usuallj  experienced,  which  may  be  followed  bj  acute  inflam- 
mation,  swelling,  and  abscess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  object  may  be  of 
such  a  size  as  to  cause  inabilitj  to  swallow,  djspncea,  and  even  sui!bcation. 

The  diagnosis,  as  a  rule,  is  easilj  made  on  examining  the  parts,  if  need 
be,  with  the  larjngoscope ;  when  inspection  fails,  palpation  maj  succeed. 
Occasionallj  the  X-rajs  will  assist. 

If  no  indication  of  a  foreign  bodj  can  be  found,  the  sjmptoms  maj  be 
due  to  injurj  caused  bj  one  which  is  no  longer  present,  or  maj  be  neurotic 
in  origin  (see  paraesthesia  of  the  pharjnx). 

In  the  majoritj  of  cases  the  sjmptoms  quicklj  pass  off  on  removal  of 
the  extraneous  substance.  Hjsterical  and  neurasthenic  patients  maj,  how- 
ever,  complain  of  a  soreness  for  months  afterwarda  The  possibilit j  of  the 
presence  of  a  second  foreign  bodj  must  not  be  overlooked. 

A  dangerous  issue  is  uncommon,  but  deaths  have  occurred  from  suffo- 
cation,  and  from  perforation  of  the  large  arteriea 

A  foreign  bodj  long  retained  in  a  tonsillar  crjpt  maj  become  enerusted 
with  mineral  salts  and  form  a  calculus  (tonsillith). 

The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  foreign  bodj  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  can  usuallj  be  efiTected  bj  means  of  suitable  forceps.  If  suffocation 
is  imminent,  it  maj  be  necessarj  to  perform  tracheotomj  in  the  first  plače. 

Pharyngomycosis. — Keratom  pharyngi8. — The  disease  commonlj  but 
incorrectlj  termed  "  pharjngo-mjcosis  "  is  characterised  bj  the  presence  of 
small,  isolated,  tough,  firmlj  adherent,  white  excrescences  on  the  healthj 
mucous  membrane.  The  excrescences  maj  appear  as  points,  tinj  patches, 
or  elongated  outgrowths,  attaining  a  length  of  from  2  to  10  mm.  Thej  can 
usuallj  be  torn  off  onlj  with  difficultj,  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  disease  is  the  rapidit j  and  persistence  with  which  thej  recur 
after  removaL 

The  exGre8cences  are  most  commonlj  found  on  the  faucial  tonsils  and 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  much  less  frequentlj  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
pharjngeal  wall  and  in  the  naso-pharjnx.  In  a  few  cases  thej  have  been 
observed  on  the  epiglottis,  in  the  larjnx  (Graj),  and  noše  (Wright). 

The  subjects  of  this  disease  are  usuallj  between  fifteen  and  fortj  jears 
of  age ;  females  are  affected  oftener  than  males.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
digestive  or  other  constitutional  disturbances  predispose. 

A  few  small  excre8cences  maj  occasion  no  sjmptoms.  When  prominent, 
however,  thej  maj  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  discomfort  or  irritation,  which 
in  turn  maj  cause  hawking  and  coughing.  The  patient'8  temperament  also 
plajs  a  part,  so  that  the  sjmptoms  do  not  alwajs  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
the  morbid  appearancea     The  general  health,  as  a  rule,  is  unafiTected. 

If  one  of  the  excrescences  be  examined,  the  surface  is  found  to  be  soft, 
while  the  central  part  is  tough  and  firm.  Microscopicallj,  the  soft  substance 
is  seen  to  consist  of  a  granular  material,  scattered  through  which  are 
numerous  leptothrix  filaments,  while  the  central  part  is  made  up  of  cloeelj- 
packed  cornitied  epithelial  cells. 

The  abundance  of  the  leptothrix  led  the  earlier  investigators  to  believe 
that  the  disease  was  due  to  the  presence  of  this  saprophjte.     The  aifection 
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co]i8equentl7  wa8  believed  to  be  a  mjcosis,  hence  the  names — mjcosis 
tonfiillaris  benigna  (B.  Frankel),  pharjngomjcosis  leptothricia  (He]yng). 
Recentlj,  howeyer,  Siebenmann  bas  8hown  that  the  oKcrescences  are  due  to 
an  ezceiive  comification  of  the  lacunar  epithelium.  and  as  a  dighter  form 
of  this  procesa  goes  on  in  the  tonsillar  crjpts  very  frequentl7,  he  terms  the 
condition  "  h jperkeratoais  lacunaris."  Brown  Kelly  8ub8equently  adduced 
further  proo&  in  support  of  Siebenmann'8  statements,  and  pointed  out  that, 
while  the  disease  under  consideration  is  a  keratosis,  a  true  mjcosis  lepto- 
thricia  is  occasionallj  observed  in  the  pharynx. 

When  keratosis  pharjngis  is  well  developed  the  diagnosis  is  easj.  If 
onlj  a  few  small  excresoences  are  present  on  the  tonsils,  thej  maj  be  taken 
for  the  deposits  of  chronic  lacunar  tonsillitis,  which  is  commonlj  associated 
with  keratosis.  These  deposits,  however,  are  distingulsbed  bj  being  soft, 
readilj  pressed  out,  and  foul  smelling. 

The  disease,  after  persisting  for  a  varjing  period,  sometimes  for  jears, 
maj  pass  oS  spontaneouslj. 

If  little  or  no  inconvenience  arises  from  the  excrescences,  it  usuallj 
suffices  to  explain  their  harmless  nature  to  the  patient.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  thej  are  causing  discomfort  or  mental  disquietude  their  removal 
should  be  undertetken.  Manj  medicinal  agents — e,g.  salicjlic  acid,  zine 
chloride,  and  iodine  preparations — ^have  been  emplojed  for  this  purpose,  but 
as  a  rule  nothing  short  of  the  tedious  process  of  piclang  off  each  excrescence 
and  cauterising  its  site  has  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  disease. 

Neuroses  of  Sensation. — AncRsthesia  and  HypcMthe»ia, — Complete 
or  partial  loss  of  sensation,  due  to  involvement  of  the  glosso-pharjngeal  and 
vagus,  maj  be  of  central  or  peripheral  origin.  The  chief  central  lesions  are 
hsBmorrhages,  tumours,  gummata,  tabes,  bulbar  paraljsis,  sjringomjelia, 
multiple  sclerosis,  and  pseudo-bulbar  paraljsi&  The  conditions  that  maj 
afiect  the  nerves  peripherallj  are  diphtheria,  various  local  inflammations, 
influenza,  tjphus,  cholera,  and  pneumonia.  Anaesthesia  is  not  infrequentlj 
associated  with  hjsteria,  and  is  present  in  some  cases  of  epilepsj  for  a  short 
tirne  after  the  seizure.  In  aneemia  and  in  old  age  diminished  sensibilitj  is 
occasionallj  detected.  Transient  anaesthesia  or  hjpsesthesia  maj  also  be 
artificiallj  produced  bj  cocaine,  eucaine,  menthol,  ethjl  chloride,  ice, 
morphia,  bromides,  chloral,  etc. 

Ansesthesia  maj  be  partial  (hjpsesthesia)  or  complete,  unilateral  or 
bilateral,  confined  to  the  soft  palate,  or  aSecting  the  entire  pharjnx.  If 
partial  and  limited,  it  maj  escape  the  patienfs  notice.  If  marked  and 
extensive,  deglutition  will  be  incommoded  bj  the  inabilit j  to  feel  the  bolus 
of  food  in  the  throat,  and  if  anaesthesia  of  the  larjnx  is  also  present,  por- 
tions  maj  enter  it.  The  extent  and  degree  of  the  neurosis  maj  be  estimated 
bj  use  of  the  probe.  Occasionallj  anaesthesia  is  associated  with  painful 
sensations — anaesthesia  dolorosa. 

The  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  cause.  When  there  is  danger  of 
the  food  entering  the  larjnx  the  patient  should  be  fed  bj  means  of  an 
cesophageal  tube  passed  below  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

HypeTce8thesia. — Abnormal  sensitiveness  of  the  pharjnx  is  commonlj 
associated  with  tuberculosis,  gout,  hjsteria,  alcoholism,  elongated  uvula,  and 
conditions  producing  local  congestion.  The  hjperaesthesia  reveals  itself 
when  manipulations  are  carried  out  in  the  throat,  and  bj  the  readiness  with 
which  slight  irritation  in  this  region  excite8  reflex  disturbances,  e.g,  cough- 
ing,  retching. 

No  treatment  is  called  for  unless  the  condition  prove  a  hindrance  to 
the  examination  of  other  parts,  e.g,  larjnx,  naso-pharjnx.     Recourse  should 
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then  be  had  to  cocjiine,  ice,  and  the  education  of  the  patient  to  tolerate  the 
instruments. 

Parcvsthesia. — A  great  varietj  of  abnormal  sensations,  tmaccoiDpanied 
by  apparent  imthological  changes,  may  be  experienced  in  the  pharynx. 
Complaint  may  be  made  of  pricking,  smarting,  rawne88,  drjness,  heat, 
8welling,  of  the  feeling  of  sand,  a  pin,  hair,  bone,  or  bali. 

The  subjects  are  usuallj  neurotic,  hjpochondriacal,  ansemic  or  djspeptic, 
and  women  about  the  climacteric  period,  and  those  suflfering  from  uterine 
atfections,  seem  speciallj  prone  to  this  disorder.  Frequently  they  imagine 
that  the  8ymptonis  are  due  to  cancer  or  phthisis.  They  are  con8tantly 
examining  their  throats,  and  U8ually  lind  "  ulcer8,"  "  growtli8,"  or  other  non- 
exi8teut  alarming  condition8.  They  describe  their  8en8ation8  with  an  air 
of  self-conviction  and  elaboration  of  detail  that  bewilder  one  unacquainted 
with  such  ailments. 

Before  a  diagno8i8  of  paraesthesia  is  warranted  ali  the  possible  soiirces  of 
the  abnormal  sensations  experienced  must  be  considered.  Thus,  the  less 
intelligent  hospital  patients  frequently  complain  of  soreness  and  buming  in 
the  throat  when  their  8ymptom8  are  purely  of  gastric  origin ;  recurrent 
attacks  of  "sore  throat"  unaccompanied  by  local  manifestations  may  be 
found  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  nature ;  a  feeling  of  irritation  in  an  apparently 
normal  pharynx  is  often  associated  with  more  or  less  nasal  obstruction. 
AH  such  couditions  must  be  excludeA 

It  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  general  health  and  tempera- 
mt^nt  of  the  patient,  e.g,  andemic  and  neurotic  patients  may  complain  of 
pharyngeal  irritation  which  is  traceable  to  a  tiny  granulation ;  of  difBculty 
in  8\vallowing,  which  is  apparently  due  to  a  slightly  enlarged  lingual  tonsil ; 
or  of  soreness  in  the  region  from  which  a  fish  l)one  was  removed  day8  or 
vreeks  before :  aH  of  these  couditions,  experience  has  taught  us,  rarely  cause 
8ymptoms  in  healthy  individuals. 

Keeping  in  view  these  facts,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  upper  air 
tract  must  be  made  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  local  cause.  In  this  search 
too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon  the  patient's  opinion  as  to  the 
seat  of  origin  of  the  symptoms,  because  sensations  arising  in  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharjTix  may  be  referred  to  the  region  of  the  larynx,  while 
others  springing  from  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pharynx  may  be  felt  in  the 
corresponding  ear.  The  tonsillar  crypts  and  supra-tonsillar  fossa  should  be 
exaniined  for  caseous  collections,  the  lateral  and  posterior  pharyngeal  walls 
for  j^Tiinulations,  the  base  of  the  tongue  for  enlarged  lymphoid  masses,  as 
well  as  th(».  naso-pharynx,  noše,  and  larynx.  The  sensibility  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  be  tested,  but  is  found,  as  a  rule,  not  heightened. 

In  the  absence  of  any  discoverable  cause,  a  diagnosis  of  paraesthesia  is 
justiiia])le.  As  our  knowledge  of  disease  advances,  the  class  of  paraesthesias 
\vill  gradually  be  reduced ;  in  the  meantime,  the  more  careful  the  considera- 
tion  and  examination  of  our  cases,  the  fewer  will  it  be  necessary  to  relegate 
to  this  caU»gory. 

An  assurance  that  the  ailment  is  not  serious  sometimes  in  itself  caust^s 
no  further  heed  to  l)e  paid  to  the  symptoms.  Usually,  however,  a  prolonged 
cours«^  of  tn^atment  sui table  to  the  patient's  bodily  and  mental  requirement8 
is  d<  luanded.  Thtj  affection  may  be  very  tedious,  but  ultimat«ly  the  dis- 
coinfort  passt^s  ofF  or  ceases  to  \vorry. 

The  use  of  sedative  paints,  spray8  or  lozenges,  affords  only  temporary 

n*Ht'f ;  th(i  patient,  however,  may  be  dissatisfied  if  local  measures  are  not 

♦  uiploved.      The  galvano-cautery  is   sometimes   useful   for  its  psychical 

influenc^\      Abnormal   sensations  caused   by  caseous  tonsillitis,  granular 
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pharjrngitis,  etc.,  are  not  true  parsesthesias,  but  sjmptoins  of  these  diseases 
which  should  be  treated  secundum  artem, 

Neuralgia. — This  aflfection  is  not  often  met  with.  The  patient  com- 
plains  of  severe  reinittent  pain  in  the  phai7nx.  Examination  may  fail  to 
reveal  a  morbid  process  to  account  for  the  sjmptoms,  or  they  may  be  trace- 
able  to  an  insignificant  lesion.  In  either  čase  the  neuralgia  is  almost 
invariablj  the  local  expression  of  a  general  djscrasia,  and  what  has  been 
stated  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  paraesthesia  applies  here. 

The  treatment  should  be  mainlj  directed  to  the  eorrection  of  the  consti- 
tutional  disturbance.  If  a  pharyiigeal  affection  is  found  associated  with 
the  symptoms,  it  should  be  treated  according  to  its  requirements ;  if  not, 
local  sedative  applications  may  be  tried,  e.g,  cocaine  5  to  10  per  cent,  but 
only  for  a  short  tirne,  menthol  10  per  cent,  antipyrin  30  per  cent,  tincture 
of  aconite,  etc. 

Neuroses  of  Motion. — Spasm, — Tonic  spasm  of  the  pharjngeal  muscles 
is  commonlj  observed  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  is  suddenlj 
irritated  by  the  presence  of  something  hard  and  rough  in  the  food.  Local 
inflammatorj  conditions  and  hysteria  may  be  predisposing  causea  In  some 
individuals,  especiallj  neurotic  females,  the  spasms  may  be  readilj  excited 
and  of  frequent  occurrence,  and,  coming  on  without  warning,  may  cause  the 
sudden  ejection  of  food  from  the  mouth,  or  retching  until  the  source  of 
irritation  is  removeA  The  condition  is  thus  an  annoyance  to  the  patient 
and  her  friends.  She  may  in  consequence  be  compelled  to  masticate  with 
undue  čare,  to  avoid  certain  articles  of  diet,  and  even  to  eat  alone. 

Clonic  spasm  of  the  palate,  or  pharyngeal  nystagmus,  is  a  rare  affection 
in  which,  at  varying  intervals,  the  soft  palate  is  rhythmically  drawn  upwards 
against  the  pharyngeal  wall.and  then  relaxed.  This  movement  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  levator  palati,  and  causes  a  clicking  sound.  It 
may  occur  as  often  as  a  hundred  and  sixty  times  a  minute  (Oppenheim). 
Bond  records  a  čase  in  which  the  back  of  the  pharynx  moved  rhythmically 
to  the  left,  and  the  left  side  of  the  soft  palate  wa8  drawn  up.  In  a  čase  of 
Seifert'8  there  were  in  addition  similar  movements  of  the  facial  muscles. 
Spencer  has  seen  nystagmu8-like  movements  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx 
associated  with  ny8tagmu8  of  the  eyes.  Lack  places  cases  of  thia  nature 
in  two  groups : — 1.  Those  in  which  the  soft  palate  is  atfected,  the  move- 
ments being  apparently  excited  reflexly.  2.  Those  in  which  the  pharyn- 
geal  and  laryngeal  movements  are  pre8umably  due  to  severe  nervous 
lesions. 

The  treatment  of  these  spasmodic  contractions  resolves  itself  into  the 
removal  of  aH  sources  of  irritation  in  the  upper  air  tract,  e.g.  nasal  obstruc- 
tion,  hypertrophic  pharyngitis,  etc.  A  condition  as  nearly  normal  as  possible 
having  been  established,  hygienic  and  dietetic  measures,  together  with 
nervine  tonics  and  sedatives,  e,g,  valerianates,  or  ammonio-citrate  of  iron 
with  bromides,  should  be  employed,  while  the  patient  exercises  the  volition 
to  control  the  abnormal  movements. 

Paralysi8  of  the  Soft  Palate, — Diseases  involviug  the  root  or  trunk 
of  the  spinal  acce8Sory  may  afifect  the  innervation  of  the  soft  palate.  Wheii 
of  central  origin,  neighbouring  nuclei  may  be  implicated,  so  that  the  palatal 
condition  may  be  accompanied  by  defective  movements  in  the  tongue,  larynx, 
sterno-mastoid,  and  trapezius.  Paralysi8  of  the  palate  alone  is  almost  al\vays 
due  to  diphtheria.  Bosworth  holds,  however,  that  this  paralysis  does  not 
necessarily  follow  a  local  affection,  but  may  result  from  a  general  l)lood  con- 
dition ;  while  Garel  has  described  an  intermittent  paresis  which  he  attributes 
to  neurasthenia. 
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The  paraljsis  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateraL  Wheii  coinplete,  the 
8ymptom8  are  charaoteristic.  The  speech  is  nasal  and  open  (rhinolalia 
aperta).  Food  is  apt  to  pass  in  to  the  noše,  and  liguids  may  flow  through 
it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  sjmptom  is  not  due  to  a  concurrent  paralysis 
of  the  superior  constrictor. 

The  soft  palate  is  found  on  exaniination  to  remain  motionless  during 
phonation  and  when  probed.  If  the  paralysi8  is  unilateral  the  aflfected  half 
hangs  lower,  the  corresponding  faucial  arch  is  wider  and  less  curved,  the 
tip  of  the  uvula  may  incline  to  the  sound  side,  and  on  phonation  the  deficient 
movenient  of  the  paralysed  half  is  8trikingly  apparent. 
•  Paralysis  of  the  constrictors  is  often  associated  with  that  of  the  soft 
palate.  The  former  condition  is  recognised  by  the  absenceof  wrinkling  of  the 
niucous  membrane  on  one  or  both  halves  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
during  retching.  Food  tends  to  pass  into  the  noše,  and,  if  the  lower  pharynx 
is  involved,  becomes  lodged  about  the  epiglottia 

If  due  to  a  central  lesion,  the  treatment  will  depend  upon  its  nature. 
If  diphtheritic,  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  local  application 
of  the  Faradic  current,  together  with  strychnine,  hypopho8phites,  or  iron, 
internally. 

Acute  Pharyngitis 
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Definition. — An  acute  inflammatory  affection  of  the  pharynx,  in  which 
the  fauces,  soft  palate,  and  neighbouring  regions  are  generally  more  or  less 
involved. 

yEtiology, — Four  causes  of  acute  pharyngitis  may  be  recognised. 

1.  Idiopathic,  resulting  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  As  epidendcs  of  the  affection  sometimes  occur,  associated 
\vith  tonsillitis  and  constitutional  symptoms,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
microbial  element  is  the  real  exciting  cause. 

2.  Toxic,  "  dependent  on  gouty  or  rheumatic  conditions,  or  the  action 
of  various  drugs,  e.g.  antimony,  mercury,  iodide  of  potash,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic  pharyngiti8  of  various  exanthemata,  such  as  measles,  8mallpox, 
scarlatina,  typhoid  and  typhus  fever "  (W.  Williams).  To  these  may  be 
iulded  the  acute  pharyngitis  seen  as  an  early  syphilitic  manifestation. 

3.  Septic,  including  erj^sipelas  of  the  pharynx,  "  hospital  throat,"  acute 
phlegmon,  etc. 

4.  Traumatic,  resulting  from  injury  from  a  foreign  body,  scalds,  and 
inhalation  of  irritating  vapours. 

Among  important  predisposing  causes  must  be  included  chronic  nasal 
obstructioii,  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  diathesis,  and  sedentary  occupations, 
especially  when  these  are  carried  on  in  in8anitary  surroundings. 

Morhid  Anatomy  and  Pathology, — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
and  surrounding  parts  are  at  first  swollen  and  hyper8emic,  and  the  secretion 
is  8canty  and  viscid.  The  degree  of  hyper8emia  varies  from  a  bright  red  in 
the  idiopathic  cases  to  the  Uvid  red  met  with  in  scarlet  fever  or  erysipelds 
of  the  pharynx.     The  swelling  of  the  inflamed  tissues  may  be  slight,  or 
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80  well  marked  that  the  avula  becomes  enlarged  to  manj  tiines  its  natural 
»ize. 

The  tonsUs  are  osuallT  inflamed,  and  mav  be  punctated  with  the 
vellowi2h  accumulations  characteristk  of  lacunar  tonaillitis. 

'  The  inflammation  g^nerallj  tends  to  spiead  to  the  larjiuc,  less  cominonlj 
to  the  naso-pharTnx  and  nasal  ca\itiea. 

Acute  phanmgitis  mav  be  secondarv  to  acnte  rhinitis,  resulting  fixim 
simple  extension  of  the  catarrh  bv  means  of  the  naso-pharTngeal  mucous 
membrane. 

Sympt"fns. — The  milder  cases  raielv  oome  under  medical  tieatment.  In 
those  of  greater  severitv  the  svmptoms  are  both  general  and  loeaL  Among 
the  former  are  malaiae,  feelings  of  chilliness,  and  general  aching  of  the  limbs 
and  muaeles.  The  temperature  maj  be  raiaed  to  100'  or  101%  the  tongue 
furred,  and  bowek  constipated. 

Locallj,  the  throat  feeb  hot,  dr}%  and  sor^,  and  there  is  a  frequent 
desire  to  swallow.  If  the  uvula  be  much  swollen,  an  irritating  cough,  and 
the  feeUng  as  if  a  foreign  boilj  was  present  in  the  throat,  mav  be  complained 
of.  On  inspection.  the  pharynx,  fauces,  tonsils,  and  uvula  are  seeu  to  be 
red  and  8wollen,  and  covered  bv  a  viscid  secretion,  which  becomes  freer 
some  twelve  hour&or  so  after  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation. 

If  the  latter  spreails  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  there  \vill  be  some 
hoarseness,  and  possiblv  a  troublesome  cough.  A  few  dajs  later  a  muco- 
punilent  eipectoration  mav  indicate  the  extension  of  the  catarrh  to  the 
larger  broncliial  tubes. 

When  the  naso-pharvnx  is  affected  there  will  be  greatlj  increased 
secretion,  possiblv  slight  deafness,  earache,  or  tinnitus,  from  involvement  of 
the  Eustachian  tubes.  Svmptoms  of  nasal  catarrh  (vide  **  Acute  Ehinitis  ") 
will  characterise  the  spread  of  inflammation  to  the  nasal  caWties. 

In  certain  of  the  acute  exanthemata  the  constitutional  sjmptoms  soon 
overshadow  the  throat  lesions;  but  the  latter  are  of  importance,  because 
thev  mav  be  among  the  earUest  manifestations  of  the  graver  maladj.  More- 
over,  in  scarlet  fever  the  pharjngeal  inflammation  niaj  form  one  of  the 
most  serious  compUcations  of  the  disease. 

In  acute  traumatic  pharjngitis  the  inflammation  is  at  first  mainlj 
limited  to  the  site  of  injurj.  From  thence,  however,  it  mav  rapidlj  spread, 
especiallj  if  septic  organisms  gain  aecess  to  the  tissues  through  a  broken 
surface. 

The  septic  varieties  of  acute  pharvngitis  will,  on  account  of  their  import- 
ance, be  dealt  w'ith  separatelv. 

Prognosis. — In  simple  cases  thLs  is  nearly  ahvays  good;  but  a  guarded 
prognosis  should  al\vays  be  given  in  the  čase  of  ehildren,  l>ecause  pharjngeal 
inflammation  is  often  an  earlj  sjmptom  of  one  of  the  acute  exanthemata. 
In  adults  the  possibiUtj  of  the  inflammation  being  an  earlj  sjphilitic 
manifestation  should  alvvajs  be  borne  in  mind. 

Treatment. — As  a  general  rule  it  is  well  to  give  a  saline  aperient  during 
the  earlj  stages  of  an  attack.  When  this  is  severe  the  patient  should 
remain  indoors,  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  at  a  temperature  of  about  Go"". 
The  diet  should  be  Ught,  while  iced  milk,  mil-k  and  soda-water,  lemonade. 
barley-water,  etc.,  may  be  freely  drunk.  Sucking  pellets  of  ice  will  often 
relieve  local  discomfort. 

Medicinally,  ten  grains  of  "Dover^s*'  powder,  followed  by  a  hot  drink, 
is  uaeful  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  especially  wlien  the  latter  is 
associated  \vith  8ymptoms  of  acute  nasal  catarrh. 

If  rheumatic  8ymptoms  be  present,  8alicylate  of  soda  may  be  combined 
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\vith  a  diaphoretic  mixture,  e.g,  ^  soA  salicjl.  gr.  x.,  liq.  ammon.  acetat, 
oiij.,  spir.  setherifi  nitros  in^xx.,  aq.  camph.  ad  5J.  Sig. :  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours  until  the  pains  are  relieved.  In  this  connection  the  guaiacum 
lozenges  of  the  Throat  Hospital  Pharmacopoeia  are  usefuL 

In  cases  where  a  gouty  element  is  present  free  purgation,  a  light,  un- 
stimulating  diet,  followed  by  intemal  administration  of  aUcalies  and  colchicum, 
will  be  appropriate  treatment. 

When  the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  larynx  and  trachea  the  following 
inhalation  will  give  relief  to  the  cough  and  local  discomfort :  I^  01.  eucaljp., 
ol.  pini  8ylve8t.  ad  oj.,  niag.  carb.  lev.  3j.,  aq.  camph.  concentr.  sj.,  aq.  ad  giv. 
Sig. :  The  vapour  arising  from  half-a-pint  of  water  at  150°  F.,  to  which  588. 
of  the  above  mixture  has  been  added,  to  be  inhaled  every  two  houra. 

This  may  be  accompanied  by  hot  fomentations  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  windpipe  and  chest. 

The  8ucking  of  pastiUes  containing  borax,  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
cocaine  will  assist  in  removing  the  viscid  mucu8  from  the  pharynx,  and  at 
the  same  time  relieve  some  of  the  local  discomfort.  (Edema  of  the  uvula,  if 
sliglit,  require8  no  special  treatment ;  when  it  is  exces8ive  much  relief  may 
be  afforded  by  making  a  few  punctures  with  a  fine  scalpel,  followed  by  the 
frequent  iise  of  warm  alkaline  gargle. 

\Vlien  the  acute  attack  has  subsided,  the  administration  of  quinine  and 
iron,  the  hypopho8phites  or  other  tonics,  and  the  local  use  of  an  astringent 
gargle,  e.g.  Borax  grs.  xxiv.,  glycerine  TT\^xx.,  tr.  myrrh  n\^xxiv.,  water  to  5j. ; 
or  even  a  daily  gargle  of  salt  water,  38S.  to  half  a  pint,  will  do  much  to 
hasten  convalescence  and  promote  a  healthy  condition  of  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane. 

B.  Acute  Septic  Inflammations  of  the  Pharynx. — Fromclinical  and 
bacteriological  evidence  Semon  (and  in  this  he  wa8  ably  supported  by  the 
late  Professor  Kanthack)  regards  the  various  forms  of  acute  septic  inflam- 
mation of  the  throat,  e.g,  "hospital  sore  throat,"  acute  oedema  of  the 
larynx  and  phar}'^nx,  phlegmon  and  ery8ipelas  of  these  parts,  and  sub- 
maxillary  cellulitis  (Ludwig's  angina),  as  identical  pathological  processes, 
varying  only  in  their  degree  of  \'irulence.  While  the  streptococcus 
]>yogenes  is  the  organism  most  often  associated  with  these  acute  septic 
inflammations,  clinical  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  8how  that  identical 
pathological  conditions  may  occasionally  be  produced  by  the  8taphylococcu8 
pyogene8,  micrococcus  tenius,  and  various  forms  of  bacilli. 

Acute  septic  inflammation  of  the  throat  may  be  primary  or  8econdary. 
In  the  former  it  is  probable  that  the  organisms  gain  {iccess  to  the  tissues 
through  some  breach  of  the  surface  epithelium  of  the  pharynx,  fauces,  or 
tonsils.  In  the  second  category  the  disease  may  spread  inwards  from  the 
face  or  noše,  and  po88ibly  arise  in  some  cases  from  the  pharyngeal  tonslL 

In  yet  other  instances  the  acute  inflammation  may  start  beneath  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  of  the  submaxillary  region  (Ludwig'8  angina),  and 
8econdarily  infect  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 

In  such  a  čase  the  primary  inflammation  may  arise  from  cold ;  it  is  also 
said  to  occur  in  epidemics,  as  an  extension  from  the  inflamed  glands  of  scarlet 
fever,  or  the  poLson  may  gain  access  by  means  of  a  wound  or  through  a 
carious  tooth.     The  disease  is  most  common  in  alcoholics. 

Pathologg. — The  inflammation  of  the  submucous  tissue  varies  much  in 
intensitv  in  the  different  forms  of  acute  septic  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
and  the  resulting  exudation  may  be  serous,  purulent,  or  even  gangrenous. 

While  the  inflammation  may  remain  limited  to  the  pharynx,  it  U8ually 
tends  to  spread  to  the  larynx,  and  less  commonly  to  the  na80-pharynx. 
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The  relation  between  such  inflammations  and  the  associated  micro- 
organisms  has  alreadj  been  referred  to,  but  it  maj  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  streptococcal  infection  is  more  acute  and  vimlent  than  that 
produced  by  the  other  pathogenetic  organisms  mentioned  above. 

Symptom8. — In  the  milder  forms  of  septic  pharjngitis,  bejond  the  local 
discomfort,  slight  fever,  headache,  and  constitutional  depression,  there  is 
little  to  canse  anxiety. 

In  the  severer  forms  the  disease  may  be  iishered  in  by  chills  or  rigors,  a 
high  temperature  (102"*  to  106°),  and  a  general  feeling  of  malaise. 

The  pulse,  at  first  full  and  strong,  soon  becomes  more  frequent  and 
feeble,  while  the  general  prostration  of  the  patient  afifords  a  good  index  of 
the  evil  efiects  of  septic  absorption  upon  the  system.  At  the  onset  of  the 
disease  the  temperature  is  usually  high,  but  it  then  follow8  an  atypical 
course,  varying  with  the  virulence  of  the  poison  and  the  degree  of  its 
absorption.  The  urine  frequently  contains  sugar,  and  albumen  is  occasion- 
ally  present.  In  ali  forms  of  the  disease  pain  in  the  throat  and  dysphagia 
are  early  and  well-marked  8ymptoms.  These  are  soon  followed  by  a  weak 
voice  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  owing  to  the  8welling  of  the  pharyngeal 
and  neighbouring  mucous  membranea  The  fauces,  uvula,  and  pharyngeal 
mucous  membranes  are  deeply  congested  and  swollen ;  the  tonsils  are  red, 
8wollen,  and  acutely  inflam^ 

The  8ubmaxillary  cervical  glands  are  always  swollen  and  tender.  As  a 
rule  the  inflammation  does  not  long  remain  localised  to  the  pharynx,  but 
passes  downwards  to  the  larynx,  inducing,  in  addition  to  the  symptom8 
already  enumerated,  a  croupy  cough,  marked  dyspn(Ba,  and  pain  in  and 
around  the  larynx. 

If  the  tongue  be  firmly  depressed,  or  a  laryngoscopic  examination  be 
made,  the  epiglottis,  aryepiglottic  folds,  and  the  arytenoid  region  will  be 
seen  to  be  8wollen,  red,  and  cedematous.  This  8welling  may  increase  witli 
such  rapidity,  and  the  dyspnoea  become  so  urgent,  that  the  patient^s  life 
may  at  any  moment  be  in  imminent  peril  from  asphyxia.  The  dyspnoea  is 
mainly  in8piratory,  because  the  inflammatory  8welling  is  limited  to  the 
mucous  membranes  situated  above  the  level  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Such  cases  may,  however,  recover,  e8pecially  when  suppuration  does  not 
occur ;  the  advent  of  the  latter  alway8  renders  the  disease  a  very  serious 
one,  and  especially  so  in  those  instances  where  the  suppurative  process  is 
limited  to  the  pharynx  (Senator's  phlegmon). 

Under  such  circumstances  a  gangrenous  slough  may  form  in  the  sub- 
mucous  tissues,  and  severe  tox8eniia  rapidly  supervene. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation,  serous  Or  suppurative,  spreads  beyond  the 
larynx  to  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  inducing  much  8welling  thereof,  while 
evidences  of  pneumonia,  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  or  meningitis 
would  indicate  a  more  general  infection  of  the  sy8tem  by  the  locallv 
generated  poison. 

Diagnods, — The  sudden  onset  of  the  disease,  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
inflammation,  livid  redness  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  lowered 
vitality  of  the  patient,  tendency  to  dyspncea,  swelling  of  the  cervical 
tissues,  and  the  frequent  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  or  albuminuria,  are 
symptom8  which  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  di8covery  of  the  streptococcus  erysipelatosus  in  the  inflamed  areas  will 
plače  the  diagnosis  beyond  doubt  (vide  "  Morbid  Anatomy  "). 

Prognosis, — This  is  always  serious,  except  in  the  mildest  cases,  c.g. 
hospital  sore  throat.  Death  may  unexpectedly  occur,  not  only  from 
asphyxia,  but  from  cardiac  failure,  or  less  commonly  from  pulmonary, 
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meningeal,  or  other  complications.  Genemllj  speaking,  in  a  patient  who  is 
going  to  recover,  the  inflammatorjr  sjmptoms  quickly  reach  their  height 
and  rapidly  subside. 

Treatment. — The  i)atient  is  of  course  confined  to  bed ;  the  bowel8  should 
be  opened  by  a  castor-oil  or  saline  aperient,  an  ice-collar  applied  to  the 
neck,  and  he  should  have  pellets  of  ice  to  suck.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  support  the  sjstein,  and  to  this  end  Iiquid  nourishment,  such  as 
beef-tea,  beaten-up  eggs,  and  milk,  should  be  administered  hourly.  If 
8wallowing  be  painful,  nutrient  enemata  should  supplement  food  taken  by 
the  mouth.  Cardiac  depression  must  be  combated  by  free  adniinistration 
of  brdndy,  iced  champagne,  and  fuU  doses  of  strychnia.  Semon  speaks 
highly  of  oxygen  inhalations  in  this  connection.  Judging  from  the  favour- 
able  results  following  the  use  of  anti-streptococci  serum  in  cutaneous 
erysij)elas,  it  should  be  tried  in  the  disease  under  consideration ;  10  cc 
should  be  injected  with  the  same  precautions  as  are  taken  with  the  anti- 
diphtheritic  serum,  and  the  dose  may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours  if 
necessary. 

Medicinally,  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  in  full  doses,  com- 
bined  with  quinine,  should  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  Salicylate 
of  ammonium,  in  20-grain  doses  every  three  hours,  is  especially  useful  when 
a  high  temperature  is  associated  with  delirium  or  cerebral  complication& 

Sprays  of  cocaine  (15  per  cent)  to  the  pharynx  and  larynx  will  8omewhat 
relieve  the  pain  and  congestion,  and  will  aid  in  preventing  spaam  of  the 
larynx. 

Urgent  dy8pnoea  which  does  not  yield  immediately  to  the  application 
of  20  i)er  cent  cocaine  must  be  dealt  with  by  free  scarification  with  a  laryn- 
geal  lancet  or  a  curved  bi8toury,  shielded  to  within  an  inch  of  its  point, 
Energetic  counter-irritation  by  means  of  sinapisms  applied  to  the  throat, 
chest,  ba<ik,  and  shoulder-blades  should  be  tried,  since  its  adoption  has 
certainly  seemed  successful  in  reducing  the  pharyngeal  inflammation  in 
»jme  cases. 

Failing  with  these  measures,  laryngot()my  or  tracheotomy  is  imperative, 
and  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  patient  is  semi-asphyxiated  or  in 
exfremi8.  Intubation  would  be  useless  in  most  cases,  because  of  the  swell- 
ing  of  the  pharj^ngeal  and  epiglottic  mucous  membraues  above  the  larynx. 

For  the  treatment  of  angina  Ludovici,  which  may  lead  to  pharyngeal  and 
laryngeal  svmptoms  identical  with  those  above  described,  see  article 
"  CVUulitis."" 

C.  IIerpes  of  the  Pharynx. — This  is  met  with  as  an  eruption  of  small 
vesides  upon  the  i)harynx  and  neighbouring  parts,  especially  the  fauoes 
and  soft  palate.  The  pharyngeal  mucosa  are  usually  8wollen  and' 
hyi)tTaimic,  and  the  small  vesicles  soon  burst,  leaving  minute  ulcers  with  a 
yellowish  floor,  surrounded  by  a  bright  red,  well-defined  margin.  The 
onset  of  the  disease  is  characterised  by  febrile  symptoms  and  malaise,  while 
the  throat  is  sore  and  there  is  great  pain  on  8wallowing. 

The  treatment  should  be  that  laid  down  for  cases  of  acute  idiopathic 
pharvnj^^itis.  An  iced  8j)ray  of  one-third  per  cent  watery  solution  of 
iehthvol  everv  quarter  of  an  hour  will  quickly  reduce  the  inflammation  in 
this  as  in  many  other  forms  of  acute  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  inflamma- 
tions. 

LITERATURE.— AViLLiAMs.      IHsfaus  of  the  Upper  Resjnratorg  Tract,  1901.— Semok. 
Str  Tajier  reaH  before  Roy.  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  23rd  April  1895. 
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Ohronic  Pharyxigiti8 

Dbfinjtion, — ^A  chronic  morbid  procesa  resulting  in  hypertrophy  or  atrophy, 
and  involving  in  a  greater  or  lesa  degree  aH  structures  in  the  inucous 
membrane  lining  the  našo-  and  oro-pharynx,  the  procesa  being  patho- 
logically  and  clinicallj  diatinct  from  that  of  acute  pharyngitis. 

For  clinical  convenience  chronic  pharjngitis  is  spoken  of  as  Simple 
chronic  catarrhal  pharyngiti$,  Hypertrophic  pharyngitis  or  GramUar 
phary7igitis,  Pharyngitis  sicca  or  Airophic  pharr/ngitis.  The  incidence  of 
the  disease  may  be  upon  the  sides  of  the  pharynx,  pharyn4fitis  lateralis, 
and  may  extend  to  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  uvula  and  soft  palate,  as 
well  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  tonsils  are 
not  uncommonly  also  affected.  From  a  pathological  standpoint,  as  will 
pre8ently  be  explained,  these  varieties  really  represent  only  different  phases 
of  one  and  the  same  disease ;  for  clinical  purposes  the  terms  in  vogue  may 
usefully  be  retained  so  long  as  they  do  not  lead  to  confusion. 

Etiolo(jy, — It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  chronic  pharyngitis  is  to  be  re^ardecl 
as  the  result  of  one  or  more  attacks  of  acute  inflammation  of  this  region.  r  rom  a 
study  of  the  clinical  histories  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  morbid  procesa  is  not  an  acute  inflammatory  one  at  the  first,  but  tliat  the 
process  is  insidious  in  its  onset  and  progressive  in  its  character.  Its  course  is 
U8ually  marked  by  repeated  attacks  of  acute  catarrhal  sore  throats,  which  are 
exacerbations  of,  and  not  the  cause  of  chronic  phar^ngitis. 

Moreover,  a  primary  acute  inf[ammatory  condition  of  the  pharynx,  apart  from 
the  manifestations  of  the  exantheraata,  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  siTiallpox, 
typhoid,  and  tyr>hus  fever  as  well  as  syphilis,  and  also  apart  from  catarrhal  condi- 
tions  occasioned  bv  trau matic  and  toxic  influences,  is  a  very  rare  condition,  and, 
therefore,  can  haraly  be  held  responsible  for  the  lesions  in  this  region  grouped 
under  the  term  "  Chronic  Pharyngitis/'  which  are  of  such  common  occurrence. 

Although  it  is  not  the  intention  in  this  article  to  discuss  acute  pharyngitis,  it 
seems  necessary  to  the  writer  to  make  this  preliminary  reference  to  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  acute  and  chronic  condition  has  come  to  be,  m  his  opinion,  erroneouslj 
placed  in  a  causal  relationship,  whereas,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  acute 
pharyngitis  is  merely  a  li^hting  up  of  a  chronic  morbid  process. 

In  order  to  uiiderstanof  the  etiology  of  chronic  pharyngitis  with  a  view  to  the 
treatment  of  the  affection,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mma  that  although  the  oro- 
pharynx  cannot  be  readily  separated  from  the  naso-pharynx,  the  former  is  rea.lly 
pirt  of  the  alimentarv  canal,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  respiratory  tract.  Speak- 
ing  generally,  when  the  stress  of  the  affection  is  mostly  upon  the  oro-pharynx,  it 
is  not  uncommonly  a  manifestation  of  gastric  disturbance,  whereas,  if  the  uppei* 
part  of  the  pharynx  is  mainlv  involved,  a  cause  may  be  found  in  the  nasal  cavities  ; 
at  times  the  condition  may  be  an  extension  by  continuity  from  disease  of  neigh- 
bourin^  structures,  such  as  the  tonsils. 

Indiscretions  in  diet,  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  of  irritating 
articles  of  food,  such  as  condiments,  must  be  mentioned  amongst  the  foremost 
causes  of  chronic  pharyngitis.  At  the  same  tirne,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  the  phanrngeal  mucous  membrane  becomes  aftected  by  the  direct  application 
of  alcohol  and  irritating  articles  of  food  ;  the  history  usually  points  to  a  gastritis 
existing  before  the  pharyngitis  is  developed,  the  latter  being  really  evidence  of  the 
former.  80  also  in  the  čase  of  excessive  tobacco-smoking,  it  is  probablo  that  the 
pharvngitis  is  secondary  to  the  absorption  of  nicotine,  and  is  subsequently  aggra- 
vated  by  a  continuance  of  the  excess. 

Constipation,  cardiac  disease,  general  excesses,  and  ali  conditions  giving  rise  to 
venous  congestion,  are  predisposing  causes  of  chronic  pharyngitis. 

When  the  disease  affects  the  upper  pharynx,  it  is  not  uncommonly  associated 
with  a  chronic  naso-pharyngeal  catarrn,  and  is  indirectly  due  to  some  form  of 
obstruction  in  the  nasal  passages.  The  extension  of  the  process  to  the  lower 
pharynx  is  probably  due  quite  as  much  to  the  constant  hawking  by  the  patient, 
m  his  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  an  accumulation  of  mucus  or  muco-pus,  whicn  owing 
to  its  tenacious  character  is  dislodged  with  ditiiculty,  as  it  is  to  secretion  tracking 
over  the  mucous  membrane. 
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In  pharjngitis  sicca  tlie  atrophied  condition  of  the  phar^^ngeal  mucosa  prob- 
ably  has  a  cause  in  common  witn  a  similar  condition  met  with  in  the  noše  and 
vvitn  which  it  is  often  associated.  The  dried  and  adherent  secretion  acts  directly 
as  a  cause  in  the  localised  pharjngitis. 

Any  form  of  nasal  obstruction,  which  necessitates  raouth  breathing,  is  indirectly 
a  factor  in  chronic  pharyngitis,  occurring  in  persons  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
tharged  with  dust  and  irritating  particies. 

Dental  caries  of  an  extensive  and  active  nature  is  so  commonlv  met  iK'ith  in 
examining  throats  that  it  is  difficult  to  assess  its  importance  in  tne  etiology  of 
chronic  pnaryngitis.  When  the  two  ha  ve  been  associated  to  a  marked  de^ree, 
nasal  obstruction  with  mouth  breathing  has  also  been  present,  and  I  am  inchned 
to  look  upon  the  latter  as  a  causation  factor  common  to  the  two. 

Excessive  use  of  the  voice  is  commonly  stated  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
disease,  and  is  put  forward  as  an  explanation  of  the  hypertrophic  variety 
met  with  amongst  professional  voice  users.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  this 
cxplanation ;  the  paralvtic  state  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  resulting  from  a 
pharyngitis  already  established,  impairs  the  use  of  the  pharynx  as  a  resonance 
chamber,  and  in  order  that  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  may  be  adjusted  to  carry  the 
voice  to  a  distance  a  strain  is  necessitated.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that,  on  the 
coiitrary,  chronic  pharyngitis  may  be  a  cause  of  excessive  use  of  the  voice,  and 
that  the  latter  does  not  produce  but  only  aggravates  the  former. 

linproper  use  of  the  voice,  on  the  other  nand,  may  lead  to  chronic  changes  in 
the  walls  of  the  pharynx.  But  in  estimating  or  treating  faulty  voice  production 
as  a  cause,  we  m  ust  not  overlook  the  fact  that  professional  voice  users  are  expo8ed 
to  \'itiated  atmospheres,  late  hours,  and  irregularities  in  diet,  and  that  physio- 
logical  transgressions  are  often  as  much  responsible  as  transgressions  of  natural 
liinits  of  nonnal  registers  of  voice. 

Certain  diatheses,  such  as  that  of  scrofula,  ansemia,  tuberculosis,  syphiliB,  are 
usually  mentioned  in  discussing  the  etiology ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  ttiat  these 
causes,  as  well  as  the  arthritic  aiatheses,  play  a  less  important  part  in  the  disease 
than  is  commonly  believed. 

Diabetes  and  myxcedema  have  both  been  brought  under  my  notice  by  the 
pharyngcal  conditions  complicating  these  diseases.  The  most  marked  čase  of 
pharyngitis  sicca  I  have  seen  occurred  in  a  diabetic  who  sought  relief  8oIely  for 
the  disease  of  the  throat.  The  atrophied  and  dried  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane completely  involved  the  entire  pharynx,  and  extended  over  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  larynx.  In  pharyngiti8  sicca  of  an  exten- 
sive  nature  it  is  as  well  to  examine  the  urme  for  sugar. 

In  inyxa>denia  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  adjacent  soft  parts 
may  l>econ)e  thickened  and  cedematous,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  chronic 
pharyngitis  which  brinja  the  patient  to  the  throat  clinic. 

PathAoinj. — In  sections  taken  from  the  less  advanced  cases,  the  prominent 
change  met  with  is  a  proliferation  and  dilation  of  the  blood-vessels  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  the  hypera?mia  is  distinct  from  that  met  with  in  acute  pharyn- 
gitis,  inasmuch  as  it  is  less  intcnse  and  less  ditiuse.  Owing  to  this  local  hyper- 
nutrition  an  increase  of  the  lympha<^ienoid  tissue  of  the  mucosa  takes  plače,  and 
tliitkening  results.  A  hyuerplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  also  occurs,  and  is  a 
factor  in  the  increase  of  tne  mucous  membrane,  more  particularly  about  the  pillars 
and  recesses  of  the  fauces,  and  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  giving  rise  to  the 
condition  known  as  pharjrngitis  lateralis.  A  more  or  less  dense  small  celi  pro- 
liferation accompanies  this  form  of  hypei"plastic  fibrous  tissue,  and  may  extend 
into  the  deeper  layer  amongst  the  muscie  hbres,  and  so  be  a  factor  in  the  impaired 
mobilitv  ana  accommodation  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  for  vocal  purposes.  In 
other  sfctions  from  the  same  pharynx  atrophic  patches  are  met  with  in  which  the 
lymphadenoid  tissue  is  reduced  m  amount,  and  the  connective  tissue  is  also 
atrophied. 

A  arious  changes  are  met  with  in  the  epithelium.  This  in  places  may  be  thinned, 
or  e^'en  uleerated  over  congregations  of  iymphadenoid  tissue,  and  in  other  places 
it  nmy  l)e  thickened,  giving  rise  to  white  patches.  The  follicles  may  undergo 
caseous  dogeneration  (follicular  pharyngitis)  and  give  rise  to  minute  foUicular 
ulceration. 

General  Symptomatology, — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  lar}Tix 
^Toss  chiinge«,  such  as  i)aralyaiH  of  a  cord  or  a  new  growth,  inay  develop 
ii!i(l  exist  for  some  tirne  \vithout  giving  rise  to  any  sjmptoms,  and  perhaps 
ouly  aecidentally  be  detected ;  whereas  a  eoini)aratively  slight  lesion  iu  the 
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pharyiix  will  cause  a  patient  to  seek  relief  at  a  tiine,  perhaps,  when  the 
departure  from  the  nonual  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escajie  notice  at  a  super- 
ficial  examiuation. 

The  sjrmptom  usuallj  complained  of  is  diseomfort,  or  an  unpleasant 
sensation  in  the  throat.  This  is  variouslj  descril)ed  as  a  sense  of  a  foreign 
substance  necessitating  a  constant  elearing,  or  inability  to  elear  the  throat, 
and  irritating  cough.  At  times  the  diseomfort  is  spoken  of  as  an  aching  or 
dragging  sensation,  which  may  be  referred  to  a  level  as  low  as  the  inter- 
clavicular  notch.  The  diseomfort  seldom  amounts  to  pain,  but  pain  of  a 
shooting  character  })a8sing  up  to  the  ears  may  be  complained  of.  In  the 
hypertrophic  form,  with  much  secretion  of  mucus,  a  soreness  in  the  throat 
is  experienced;  if  the  atrophic  condition  predominates  a  dr)^ness  is 
mentioned.  These  symptoms  are  usually  more  marked  on  rising  and  after 
prolonged  use  of  the  voice.  At  times  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation  in 
sleep  may  be  the  cause  of  treatment  being  sought. 

The  subjects  of  chronic  pharyngitis  have  not  uncommonly  experienced 
symptoms  for  some  time  when  they  come  under  observation.  The  one 
symptom  above  ali  others  which  decides  the  sufferer  to  seek  relief  is  im- 
pairment  of  vocal  power,  it  may  be  hoarseness,  or  it  may  not  amount  to 
more  than  weakness  or  uncertainty  of  voice.  During  the  more  acute 
exacerbation8  dysphagia  may  be  present. 

The  Ohjective  Evidence  and  Diagnosis. — Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  examining  the  buccal  cavity  thoroughly,  and  with  a 
good  reflected  light,  in  order  that  a  precise  knowledge  may  te  obtained 
of  the  condition  giving  rise  to  the  distressing  syniptonis,  and  the  cause 
removed. 

In  the  chronic  catarrhal  and  hypertrophic  variety  the  tongue  is  U8ually 
coated  and  dirty,  the  uvula  may  be  8wollen  and  elongated,  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  soft  palate  and  fauces  cougested,  the  tousils  inflamed  and 
cedematous,  the  patient  most  intolerant  to  examination,  and  readily  retch- 
ing  at  the  approach  of  a  tongue  depressor. 

In  a  less  acute  stage  the  naked-eye  evidences  of  morbid  action  in  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  našo-  and  oro-pharynx  may  Ije  so  8liglitly 
marked,  or  so  hidden,  as  at  first  glance  to  e8cai)e  observation.  The  mucous 
membrane  may  be  found  to  be  reddened  and  studded  with  nodular  ex- 
crescences  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin^s  head,  and  not  exceeding  tliat  of  a 
split  mustard-seed.  They  may  be  so  closely  set  as  to  give  a  papillomatoua 
appearance,  or  the  mucous  membrane  may  he  unevenly  hypertrophied,  and 
thrown  up  into  irregular  ridges.  The  surface  may  be  unduly  moist,  owing 
to  exces8ive  secretion,  and  covered  with  a  film  of  šaliva  and  minute  air 
bubbles,  or  it  may  be  unnaturally  dry.  In  the  latter  čase  the  membrane 
is  thinned,  smooth,  and  glazed,  having  a  parchment  apj)earance,  and  con- 
stitutes  the  condition  of  atrophic  pharyngitis,  or  pharyngitis  sicca.  In 
this  form  nasal  secretion  can  often  be  seen  dry  and  adherent  in  the  upper 
parts.  This  atrophic  condition  in  one  part  may  be  associated  with  a  hyper- 
trophic  condition  in  another,  so  that  the  classification  of  the  various  forms 
of  chronic  pharyngitis  usually  described  breaks  down.  The  tonsils  commonly 
share  in  the  morbid  process,  and  should  the  patient  retch  in  the  course  of 
the  examination,  the  lateral  wall8  of  the  pharynx  will  te  brought  into 
view,  and  may  present  as  red  thickened  bands  (pharyngitis  lateralis). 

It  has  already  teen  said  that  the  naked-eye  evidences  of  morbid 
changes  may  te  so  8lightly  marked  as  to  escape  detection ;  tlie  departures 
from  the  normal  may  at  times  appear  altogetlier  insuflScient  to  account  for 
the  diseomfort  complained  of.     At  other  times  a  phar}'nx  giving  rise  to  no 
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(liscoinfort,  but  examined  in  the  coiirse  of  the  investigation  of  some  aural  or 
nasal  condition,  may  present  marked  appearances  of  a  chronic  hypertrophic 
or  glandular  pharjngitis.  In  connection  with  this  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  granules  seen  in  the  phaijiiN  in  ehildren.  In  them  the  etiological  factors, 
alcohol,  tobacco,  vocal  fatigue  are  absent ;  the  presence  of  little  projecting 
granules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin^s  head  to  a  j^ea,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  dne  to  any  morbid  process,  and  does  not  give  rise  to  any  symptom8. 
These  granules  are  part  of  a  tendency  to  lymphatic  enlargement,  and  are 
often  associated  with  adenoids. 

When  the  voice  is  affected  an  examination  of  the  larynx  in  the  majority 
of  cases  will  probably  be  unproductive  of  any  lesion  being  found,  excepting 
perhaps  some  minor  degree  of  thickening  of  the  mucosa  in  the  inter- 
aryt8enoid  simce.  The  explanation  I  have  to  offer  of  the  vocal  impairment 
in  the  absenee  of  any  laryngeal  lesion  is  that  given  in  discussing  the  etiology 
of  the  disease.  On  theoretical  grounds  it  is  eonceivable  that  the  impair- 
ment of  the  muscular  action  of  the  pharynx,  which  is  directly  due  to 
the  morbid  process,  may  by  reflex  action  weaken  the  laryngeal  muscles  for 
the  freer  manipulation  of  toneš  of  the  singing  voice.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  subject  of  chronic  pharyngiti8  suffers 
most  when  the  general  health  is  run  down,  and  the  vocal  weakne88  may 
be  quite  as  much  evidence  of  general  loss  of  tone  as  of  the  pharyngiti8 
itself. 

Without  attaching  undue  importance  to  lesions  in  the  post-nasal  space 
and  the  nasal  cavities  themselves,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  examination  of 
a  čase  of  chronic  pharyngitis  can  be  considered  to  be  complete  unless  these 
upper  air-j>assages  have  been  carefully  inspecteA 

Na8o-pharyngeal  catarrh,  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  and  obstructive  nasal 
lesions,  when  present,  are  usually  more  than  merely  complicating  disorders ; 
tliey  stand  in  direct  causal  relationship  to  the  pharyngeal  disease,  and  their 
removal  is  necessary  to  eradicate  it. 

Treatfnent. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
as  chronic  pharyngitis,  which  occasions  the  patient  by  its  persistency  so 
mucli  distress,  and  the  practitioner  by  its  rebelliousness  to  treatment  so 
much  disappointment,  a  disappointment  which  is  ()nly  aggravated  by  the 
trivial  importance  of  the  disease,  trivial  only  so  far  as  more  grave  results 
are  not  likely  to  ensue.  And  yet  the  treatment  is  siniple,  and  success  can 
generally  be  looked  for,  provided  a  diagnosis  of  the  situation  and  cause  of 
the  disease  is  arrived  at,  and  the  patient  possesses  the  moderate  intelligence 
and  strength  of  will  required  to  co-operate  in  the  treatment.  The  lack  of 
success,  I  think,  in  mauy  cases  must  be  attributed  to  insufficient  illumina- 
tion  being  used  in  the  examination  of  the  parts,  ali  of  which  can  be  seen 
by  direct  insi)ection,  and  to  insufficient  attention  to  detail  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  in  discussing  the  etiology  that  when 
the  pharyngeAl  disease  is  a  secondary  atfection,  as  it  so  frequently  is,  the 
treatment  of  the  general  health  is  of  first  importance.  Should  the  disease 
Ik?  attendant  upon  dyspepsia  or  gastritis,  errors  in  diet  must  be  amended. 
Into  the  general  rules  of  diet  and  treatment  of  gastritis  we  need  not  enter 
in  tliis  article,  but  the  importance  of  relieving  any  plethora  or  constipation 
that  may  be  present  cannot  be  too  frequently  dwelt  upon.  A  teaspoonful 
of  some  aperient  salt,  such  as  Carlsbad,  may  be  taken  in  a  tumbler  of  hot 
water  on  rising,  or  if  the  bowels  are  more  constipated  the  following  pili 
may  Ik?  prescribed :  Pil.  rhei  co.,  pil.  colocynth  c.  hyoscyamo,  aa  gr.  iiss., 
one  or  two  at  night. 
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But  even  when  the  pharjngitis  is  but  a  manifestation  of  some  general 
disorder,  local  treatment  is  often  require(L  Speaking  generallj,  gargles  are 
of  but  little  service;  thej  seldom  reach  the  affected  parts,  exceptiiig  in 
the  acute  stages  of  a  chronic  eatarrhal  pharjngitis,  wheQ  the  tonsils, 
uvula,  and  soft  palate  are  inflamed.  In  this  condition  a  gargle  con- 
taining  chlorate  of  potash  or  alum  oias.,  tineture  of  mjrrh  3ij.  to  5viij.  may 
be  usefullj  ordered.  As  the  acute  stage  subsides  astringent  pigmeuts, 
such  as  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  zine,  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  may  be  applied  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  dajrs.  Lozenges  are  so 
eommonlj  taken  that  beneficial  efiects  are  naturallj  attributed  to  theiu ; 
but  when  a  gastric  disorder  has  to  be  combated  it  is  as  well  to  be  sparing 
in  the  administration  of  astringent  drugs  bj  the  mouth.  Pastilles  are 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  hard  lozenge,  with  its  rough  and  angular  edges. 
Ali  the  drugs  that  are  known  to  be  of  benefit  in  relicNdng  pharyngitis  ean 
now  Ite  obtained  in  the  form  of  i>astilles.  One  containing  chlorate  of  potash 
gr.  ij.,  borax  gr.  j.,  and  cocaine  one-twentieth  of  a  grain,  and  another  con- 
taining menthol  and  cocaine,  a  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  each,  in  my  experience, 
have  afibrded  consideral)le  relief. 

When  the  uvula  is  so  elongated  as  to  lie  obviously  a  source  of  irritation, 
it  can  easily  be  reduced.  Its  renioval  may  be  foUovred,  however,  by  a  sharp 
reaction,  and  little  or  no  benelit.  An  application  of  a  10  per  cent  solu- 
tion  of  eucaine  will  give  sufficient  anaesthesia  to  permit  of  the  tip  being 
held  and  d^a^vn  downward8  by  a  pair  of  forceps  and  cut  through  with 
curved  scissors,  čare  Ijeing  taken  to  leave  the  cut  surlace  on  the  posterior 
aspect. 

If  the  phar}'ngiti8  is  kept  up  by  any  obstructive  lesion  in  the  noše  this 
must  be  removed.  A  iiasal  or  post-nasal  discharge  may  be  treated  by 
8yringing  through  the  nostrils  a  solution  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
following  powder,  pulv.  8oda3  bicarb.,  pulv.  sodaj  bibor.,  aa  3iij-,  pulv.  sacchar. 
alb.  §iij.,  to  half  a  tumbler  of  warm  water. 

A  8pray  consisting  of  menthol  gr.  xx.,  eucalyptol  tt\^x1.,  in  an  ounce  of 
l>aroleine,  inav  be  ordered  for  the  noše  and  naso-pharynx,  and  is  useful 
when  the  pharyngitis  is  part  of  a  post-nasal  catarrh. 

When  the  tonsils,  or  the  lateral  folds,  or  the  lyinpli  foUicles  are  so 
enlarged  as  to  niaterially  assist  in  the  persistency  of  the  pharvngitis,  and 
otlier  reuiedies  have  been  found  inefficient,  then  these  structures  luust  te 
dealt  \vith  by  more  active  measures.  A  diseased  tonsil,  vvithout  being 
enlarged,  and  even  when  hidden  ljetween  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  may  play 
a  very  iniportant  part  in  a  chronic  pharjngitis,  and  is  very  liable  to  he  over- 
looked  as  an  excitiiig  cause.  Upon  drawing  back  the  antcrior  pillar  a 
shrunken  tonsil  may  be  found  inflamed  and  its  foUicles  plugged,  the  treat- 
ment of  which,  either  by  enucleation  or  the  galvano-cautery,  has  in  my 
exi)erience  resulted  in  a  cure  of  a  pharyngitis  vvhich  has  resisted  every  other 
mode  of  treatment.  Wlien  a  tonsil  is  materially  enlarged  it  can,  of  course,  be 
removed  by  the  guillotine,  but  the  wisdom  of  doing  so  whilst  it  is  acutely 
inflamed  is  doubtful.  The  enlarged  lateral  folds  can  be  reduced  l)y  tlie 
cautery ;  some  have  advocated  exci8ion  with  the  knife. 

Although  it  may  te  a  disputed  point  whether  the  hypertrophie(l  tissues 
and  lymph  foUicles  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  can  account  for 
the  pain  and  suffering  that  at  times  accompany  their  presence,  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst  those  experienced  in  the  treatment  of 
granular  pharyngitis  about  the  relief  afforded  l)y  the  destruction  of  these 
hyi)ertrophied  follicles.  The  treatment  of  granular  or  hypertrophic 
pharyngiti8  consists  essentially  in  the  destruction  of  these  hypertropliied 
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stnictures.  This  is  most  effectively  done  with  the  galvano-cauter3\  The 
surface  of  the  j)harynx  is  wiped  drj^  and  a  10  \yeT  cent  solution  of  cocaine 
or  eucaine  is  applied  with  a  pledget  of  eotton-wool  to  the  particular  follicles 
to  be  attacked.  It  is  better  not  to  cauterise  too  many  follicles  in  close 
proxiniity ;  it  is  also  as  well  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  to  one  side  of  the 
pharjmgeal  wall  at  one  sitting. 

A  sniall  round  cauterj  point  is  heated  to  a  dull  red  and  plunged  in  the 
centre  of  the  follicle.  A  white  slough  forms  and  falls  off  in  about  a  week, 
when  other  follicles  may  be  dealt  with. 

In  pharyngitis  sicca,  or  atrophic  pharyngitis,  a  good  deal  can  be  done 
for  the  patient  8  comfort  by  the  removal  of  the  accumulated  dried  adherent 
miicus  in  the  naso-pharynx  and  the  noše  itself.  This  can  be  effected  by  an 
alkaline  nasal  douche  and  throat  spray.  The  recurrence  of  these  accumu- 
lations  I  have  found  to  be  checked,  and  the  niucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  improved  by  being  somewhat  vigorou8ly  rubbed  with  8wabs  of 
cottun-wool  soaked  in  a  solution  containing  iodine  gr.  iij.,  iodide  of 
potassium  gr.  xv.,  carbolic  acid  gr.  iij.,  glycerine  5j.,  water  to  gj.  The 
strength  of  this  solution  may  be  increased. 

There  is  one  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  pharyngitis  which  is 
more  liable  than  another  to  escape  attention,  and  that  is  the  nece8sity  for 
obtaining  for  the  pharynx  as  much  rest  as  possible,  not  only  in  keeping 
from  it  irritating  articles  of  food,  and  interdicting  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and 
enjoining  fresh  air  and  the  avoidance  of  foul  atmospheres,  but  more  especially 
in  impressing  upon  the  patient  the  nece8sity  of  forgetting  his  throat.  That 
constant  effort  to  clear  the  throat,  to  get  rid  of  an  imaginary  foreign  body, 
or  to  remove  mucus  or  šaliva,  necessitates  a  continuous  working  of  the 
j)haryngeal  muscles,  and  explains  the  aching  and  dragging  sensations 
referred  to  the  throat  and  l()wer  part  of  the  neck.  Many  subjects  of 
chronic  pharjnigitis  are  also  mouth-breathers  by  night,  if  not  by  day,  so 
that  the  mucous  membrane  is  irritated  continuou8ly  in  one  way  or  another 
day  and  night.  Eest  is  most  essential  for  healing,  and  rest  for  this  region  is 
most  difficult  to  obtain. 

Chronic  Infective  Diseases 

Si/phi/is      .         .  .         .         .     349  :  L€]y^'OHy       .         .  .352 

TdUrculosis  ....  350  Rhinoscleroma  ....  352 
Lujms         .  .  .         .  .351 

SvpiiiLis. — Of  the  chronic  infectious  diseases  svphilis  is  the  one  most 
prone  to  attack  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  and  at  ali  stages  of  the  disease. 
It  may  present  as  a  primary  chancre,  as  an  erythema  of  the  fauces,  as 
mucous  patches,  as  superficial  ulceration,  as  gunmiatous  dep<isits  follo\ved 
l»y  deep  ulceration,  or  it  may  leave  evidence  of  its  jiast  activity  in  the  form 
of  cicatriccs,  destruction,  and  deformity. 

Primary  infection  of  the  fauces  is  of  rare  (xjcurrence;  cases  when  it 
oceurs  are  usually  recorded,  but  the  precise  manner  of  infection  is  not 
ahvavs  easy  to  ascertain.  The  tonsils,  e8i)ecially  when  hypertroi)hied,  have 
cninmoiily  Ijeen  the  site  of  infection.  The  chancre  here  usually  covers  a 
lar<<er  area  than  on  the  j^nis,  the  correKjM>nding  lymphatic  glands  become 
iiidurated.  The  condition  is  liable  to  be  confused  with  epithelioma ;  treat- 
ment and  tlie  apj)earance  of  a  secondary  rash  will  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 
Eryth(»ina  of  the  fauces  is  a  common  manifestation  of  the  8econdary  stage, 
and  ^..Mves  rise  to  so  little  inconvenience  that  it  commonly  escapes  notice 
until  the  throat  is  examined  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  cutaneous  erup- 
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tion  which  appears  about  the  same  tirne.  The  Boft  palate  aloug  its  free 
border  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  are  the  parts  attacked,  and  a  fairly 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  serves  to  distinguish  the  erjthema  from  similar 
eruptions. 

Mucous  patehes  usuallj  appear  within  8ix  week8  to  three  months  of 
the  infectiou,  but  they  maj  appear  at  any  tiine  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
The  patehes  are  but  slightlj  raised,  aiid  present  a  grajrish  white  or  mauve 
appearance  along  the  niargins  of  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  and  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  and  the  surface  of  the  tonsils,  but  are  not  comnionly  met  with  on 
the  pharjngeal  walL 

Superfieial  ulceration  is  generallj  placed  amongst  the  secondarj  mani- 
festations  of  the  disease.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  definite  characteristics 
of  these  uleers.  ^  They  may  form  a  later  stage  of  a  mucous  patch  or  of  a 
small  gumma.  They  are  commonly  oval,  elongated  with  a  dirty  sloughy 
base,  and  have  a  tendency  to  a  serjnginous  arrangement.  They  may  have 
to  be  diagnosed  from  tuberculous  ulceration  which  is  rare.  Occasionally 
one  sees  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tonsil  a  condition  simulating  a  speci fic 
oval  ulcer,  which  is  not  an  ulcer  at  aH,  the  appearance  being  due  to  the 
dejx)sit  of  muco-pus  from  a  follicle  in  one  of  the  furrows  which  commonly 
eiist  in  the  upper  jmrt  of  the  tonsil.  This  condition  has  been  described  as 
follo\viug  an  attack  of  tonsillitis,  and  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  as  evidence 
of  specific  disease. 

Gummatous  tumours  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  rarer  manifes- 
tations  of  the  disejise.  A  distinct  tumour  may  present  on  the  hard  palate, 
or  on  the  phar}nigeal  wall,  more  commonly  it  has  broken  down,  and  resulted 
in  deep  ulceration  when  it  comes  under  treatment. 

Deep  ulceration  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  and 
the  api)earances  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  description.  It  must 
not  bie  forgotten  that  deep  destructive  ulceration,  the  result  of  hereditary 
syphilis,  may  occur  early  in  life.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  congenital 
gaps  and  malformations  in  the  structures  of  the  fauces,  which  at  times  have 
been  erroneously  regarded  as  evidence  of  past  sjDecific  disease. 

The  treatment  of  sjT)hilis  when  it  affects  these  regions  is  essentially  the 
same  as  when  other  regions  are  attacked. 

Tuherculosis. — Having  regard  to  the  frequency  with  whicli  tuberculosis 
is  met  with  in  the  larynx,  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  the  fauces 
and  pharynx  may  undoubtedly  be  spoken  of  as  of  rare  occurrence.  There 
is  not  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  the  region  we  are  considering  is  ever 
the  site  of  a  primary  infectioii.  In  the  cases  recorded  it  has  generally 
been  associated  with  the  disease  in  the  lungs  and  lar}'nx.  When  no  signs 
pointing  to  pulnionary  tuberculosis  have  exi8ted  at  the  tirne  the  disease 
was  diagnosed  in  the  phar}^nx,  they  have  subsequently  developed,  so  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  deposition  of  tubercle  had  previously  taken  plače 
in  the  lungs. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  insidious,  and  if  the  larynx  is  not 
also  materially  affected  the  symptoms  may  not  be  sufficiently  marked  to 
bring  the  patient  under  observation  until  the  stage  of  ulceration  has  been 
reached.  Ulceration  is  attended  with  the  usual  8ymptoms  of  sore  throat, 
and  deglutition  l:)ecomes  difficult.  Owing  to  the  paresis  of  the  soft  palate 
resulting  from  the  infiltration  and  ulceration,  food  and  drink  find  their  way 
into  the  nasal  cliambers.  S}Tnptoms  and  signs  of  the  pulmonary  disease 
are  commonly  also  present,  and  the  larynx  may  be  so  extensively  involved 
as  to  overshadow  the  symptonis  produced  by  the  faucial  disease. 

A  čase  in  its  earlier  stages,  before  it  is  blurred  by  the  results  of  ulcera- 
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tion,  affords  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  clinical  8tudy  of  the  develop- 
meiit  of  tubercle.  The  velum,  iinmediatelj  adjac^jiit  to  the  l:>a8e  of  the 
uvula,  is  usuallj"  the  starting-point,  and  thence  the  disease  spreads  by  coii- 
tuiuitj.  The  pathological  process  is  es8entially  the  same  as  when  tubercle 
(levelops  in  the  larynx ;  it  commeuees  in  the  submueosa  and  gradually 
8i>reads  outwards.  Small  grayish  white  nodules  appear  projecting  on  the 
surface  of  the  palate,  \vhich  generaUy  presents  some  degree  of  pallor.  The 
nodules  break  down,  leaving  minute  points  of  ulceration  which  coalesce  and 
^'ive  the  velum  a  peculiar  mouse-nibbled  appearance.  The  area  att*ected 
increases  and  becomes  coated  with  a  8loughy  niembranous  dejiosit,  wliich 
upon  being  wij)ed  away  leaves  a  raw  bleeding  surface.  The  process  inay 
l>e  rapidly  destructive,  and  its  cliaracteristic  features  proportionately  less 
distinct. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  its  earlier  stage  may  be  confoimded 
\vith  that  of  diphtheria.  In  a  čase  that  came  under  my  notice,  the  patient 
had  been  certified  as  suffering  from  diphtheria,  and  had  been  under  obser- 
vation  in  a  fever  hosj)ital  for  several  days,  but  the  bacteriological  examina- 
tions  of  the  throat  were  negative  of  diphtheria.  The  clinical  appearances 
of  the  fauces  \vere,  one  need  scarcely  add,  very  suggestive  of  diphtheria. 
Scrapings  from  the  palate,  however,  revealed  tubercle  bacilli,  the  lungs  and 
lary'nx  also  gave  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  In  the  more  advanced  cases 
svphilis  is  perhaps  the  disease  from  which  the  diagnosis  would  ha  ve  to  be 
made.  The  points  of  difiference  are  briefly  these :  in  secondary  syphilis  the 
ulcera  are  elongated  and  oval,  and  tend  to  spread  along  the  niargin  of  the 
l>alate  from  immediately  above  the  tonsils  towards  the  uvula ;  in  tuber- 
culosis the  ulcers  are  minute  and  circular,  and  commonly  radiate  outward8 
from  the  base  of  the  uvula.  In  sypliilis  the  palate  is  reddened,  in  tuber- 
culosis pallid,  and  there  is  evidence  of  tubercle  in  other  organs,  the  general 
health  being  also  more  markedly  affected  than  in  syphilis.  The  two 
dist»ases  may,  of  course,  be  associated. 

Treatment  must  be  general  as  well  as  local.  Into  the  general  treatment 
one  need  not  bere  enter ;  locally,  orthoform  can  be  insufflated  to  relieve 
the  dysphagia  and  perniit  of  sufficient  nourishment  being  taken,  it  may 
be  combined  \vith  resorcin,  and  is  preferable  to  morphia  and  repeated 
applications  of  cocaine.  In  suitiible  cases  the  affected  area  may  be  curetted, 
and  lactic  acid  in  solutions  of  increasing  strength  rubbed  in  at  intervals. 
When  this  is  not  practicable  iodoform  has  been  found  of  service. 

LupiLs. — When  lupus  attacks  the  fauces  it  is  usually  secondarj^  to  the 
disease  in  the  integuments  of  the  face  and  noše.  The  body  of  the  uvula  is 
C(>mmonly  the  starting-point,  and  hence  it  spreads  along  the  soft  palate  to 
the  })illars  of  the  fauces. 

The  morbid  process  is  essentially  one  of  infiltration  producing  nodular 
thickening  of  the  part  affected.  Ulceration  follo\v8,  but  the  process  is 
8lo\vly  destructive — cicatricial  tissue  developing  side  by  side  with  the 
ulceration.  This  chronicity  of  the  disease  and  the  efforts  of  nature  to 
arrest  give  the  part  a  cliaracteristic  appearance,  and  assist  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  infective  processes  which  attack  this  region. 

From  tul»erculosis  it  may  be  further  distinguished  by  the  general 
healtli  not  being  affected.  The  ulcers  and  cicatricial  tissues  may  be  con- 
tounded  witli  that  i>roduced  by  tertiary  syphili8;  in  lupus  the  ulcers  are  not 
so  dee]j,  nor  is  the  destruction  of  the  adjacent  structures  so  exten8ive. 
Moreover,  if  the  jKitient  is  placed  under  antispecific  treatment,  lesions  due  to 
hi})us,  instead  of  healing,  would  prol>ably  l)e  aggravated.  The  diagnosis  may 
ha  ve  to  Ije  made  from  epithelioma;  the  diffuse  infiltration  of  lupus  \vould  help 
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to  distinguish  it  from  malignant  disease  which  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  tumour.  Moreover,  tuberculosis,  8yphilis,  and  maliguant  disease 
atTectiiig  the  soft  palate  do  not  remain  under  observation  for  many  days 
without  giving  evidence  of  the  progressive  eliaracter  of  these  diseases;  lupus, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  remain  comparativelj  8tationary. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  toward8  improving  the  general  health 
by  means  of  tonics  and  fresh  air.  Tul)erculin  may  be  used  for  therapeutic 
as  well  as  diagnostic  purposes,  and  without  danger,  provided  it  is  properly 
injected.  When  localised,  the  diseased  tissue  may  be  cauterised  or  curetteil, 
and  8ub8equently  treated  with  lactic  acid  as  suggested  by  Krause. 

Lepro8y, — The  opportunities  for  observing  lepro8y  in  the  living  subjeet 
in  this  country  are  but  few.  When  it  appears  on  the  fauces,  uvuhi, 
pharynx,  or  tongue,  it  is  a  secondary  manifestation  of  the  disease.  The 
infiltration  is  followed  by  ulceration  and  adhesions  whieh  might  be  sugges- 
tive  of  syphilis  were  not  the  genertd  disease  by  this  stage  weU  established 
in  other  parts.  Toward8  the  end  the  disease  may  be  associated  with 
tuberculosis. 

Rhinoscleroma. — In  this  disease,  to  whieh  reference  \va8  niade  in  dis- 
cussing  chronic  infectious  diseases  of  the  noše,  the  pharynx  and  uaso- 
pharynx  are  regions  that  are  by  no  means  infrequently  involved.  The 
disease  is  characterised  by  dense  and  hard  infiltration  \vith  tendency  to 
contraction  and  cicatrisation,  but  not  to  ulceration.  The  diagnosis  is 
assisted  by  the  fact  that  cases  observed  in  this  countr}-  have  come  from 
parts  where  the  disease  is  endemic ;  should  further  evidence  be  required, 
the  specitic  bacillus  and  also  the  cells  of  Mikulicz  may  te  looked  for. 
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Definition, — A  collection  of  pus  situated  in  the  connective  tissue  between 
the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  and  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

j!Etiology. — The  disease  is  essentially  one  of  infancy,  75  per  cent  of  the 
cases  occuring  during  the  first  year  of  life,  while  it  is  very  rare  in  children 
above  four  years.  Retropharyngeal  abscess  is  generally  idiopathic,  occurring 
in  weakly,  ill-nourished,  or  rickety  children,  or  in  those  in  whom  an  attiick 
of  one  of  the  acute  specifics  has  lovvered  the  general  \dtality  of  the  8y8tem. 
In  these  cases  probably  a  septic  infection  of  the  nasal  or  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane«  has  been  the  starting-point  of  disease.  Less  frequently  the 
affection  is  secondary  to  cervical  caries,  suppurating  tubercular  cervical 
glands,  suppurative  middle  ear  lesion  or  its  8equeliB,  and  stili  more  rarelv 
it  may  result  froin  traumatism. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — The  idiopathic  abscess  is  a  suppur- 
ative lymphadenitis  of  one  of  the  retropharyngeal  glands  of  Henle,  situated 
one  on  eacli  side  of  the  middle  line  opposite  the  second  and  third  cer\iciil 
vertebrte.  These  glands  disappear  between  the  third  and  tifth  year  of  life, 
and  hence  the  confinement  of  the  disease  to  the  early  period  of  childhood.  In 
tlie  exceptional  adult  idiopathic  cases  suppuration  occurs  in  the  degenerate 
remains  of  the  glands  referred  to.  A  retropharyngeal  abscess  is  uiiilateral, 
and  generally  most  prominent  in  the  oro-phar}'ngeal  region.  Though  usuaUv 
circumscribed,  the  pus,  if  not  evacuated  spontaneously  or  artiticiallv,  may 
burrow  in  various  directions,  e.g.  towards  the  larynx,  laryiigis,  producing 
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oedema,  toward8  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  extemal  auditor^  meatus,  etc.  The 
glands  behind  and  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  same  side  as  the  abscess 
are  usuallj  inflamed.  In  the  8econdar7  foims  the  morbid  anatomj  will  varj 
with  the  nature  of  the  primarj  lesion. 

Sympto7n8, — In  idiopathic  cases,  djsphagia  and  difficultj  of  8wallowing 
are  earlj  sTmptoms,  and  maj  be  accompanied  bj  pjreiia  with  its  constitu- 
tional  STmptoms. 

These  are  soon  followed  bj  djspnoea  and  a  eroupj  cough,  while  the 
voice  becomes  aphonic,  throatj,  or  hoarse.  The  head  is  held  stifflj,  and  the 
glands  behind  and  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  inflamed. 

In  secondarj  cases  the  symptoms  maj  be  much  less  acute,  and  pyrexia 
entirelj  absent. 

Examinatiou  of  the  oro-pharjnK  in  acute  cases  will  reveal  a  prominent 
swelling  of  the  pharjngeal  wall  which  fluctuates  on  palpation. 

Diagnosis, — In  infants,  the  sjmptoms  enumerated  maj  at  first  suggest 
membranous  larjngitis,  but  the  difficultj  of  swaUowing,  bulring  oFthe 
pharjngeal  wall,  unilaterallj  enlarged  glands,  and  fixation  of  the  head, 
should  suffice  to  differentiate  the  diseasea  In  adults,  a  breaking-down 
gumma  maj  closelj  simulate  retropharjngeal  abscess,  but  the  exhibition  of 
iodides  would  soon  settle  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — This  is  usuallj  good  if  treatment  be  undertaken  earlj. 
Delaj  involves  the  risks  of  asph jxiation  &om  oedema  of  the  larjnx,  closuie 
of  the  glottis  bj  pressure  of  the  abscess,  bursting  of  the  abscess  during 
sleep,  which  maj  result  in  immediate  asphjxia,  or  a  subsequent  attack  (^ 
broncho-pneumonia.  In  secondarj  forms  the  prognosis  necessarilj  depends 
upon  the  nature  and  gravitj  of  the  primarj  disease. 

Treatment. — Once  the  diagnosis  is  made,  the  abscess  should  be  evacuated 
without  delaj.  Two  methods,  the  extemal  and  intemal,  have  been  advocated, 
and  both  have  given  excellent  results. 

If  the  intra-oral  method  be  chosen  (and  it  has  the  merit  of  simplicitj), 
the  child  should  be  lightlj  ansesthetised,  and  a  vertical  incision  made  through 
the  prominence  of  the  abscess,  while  the  head  hangs  slightl j  backwards  over 
the  end  of  the  table,  in  order  to  avoid  the  entrj  of  pus  into  the  larjnx.  The 
abscess  having  been  evacuated,  the  patient  should  be  immediatelj  tumed 
upon  tus  side.  If  the  abscess  be  large,  it  would  be  preferable  to  aspirate  it 
before  making  the  incision. 

Marked  larjngeal  stridor  maj  necessitate  tracheotomj  as  a  preliminarj 
to  evacuation  of  the  abscess. 

When  the  latter  is  secondarj  to  caries  of  the  spine,  Chiene  advised  an 
external  operation  in  order  to  avoid  septic  infection  of  the  abscess  cavitj 
from  the  mouth.  Pollard  has  adopted  same  method  in  the  acute  idiopathic 
abscesses  of  earlj  childhood,  and  recommends  a  one-inch  incision  along  the 
posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  commencing  the  same  distance  below 
the  mastoid  procesa 

The  carotid  vessels  and  vagus  nerve  are  held  well  forward8,  the  abeceas 
cavitj  opened,  rendered  as  aseptic  as  possible,  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted 
into  its  cavitj. 

Suitable  constitutional  treatment  should  be  adopted  in  ali  forms  of  the 
disease. 
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Pharvng^OCClC« — The  term  designates  a  diverticulum  from  the 
phar7nx.  Such  a  diverticulum  or  pouch  is  exceedingl7  uncommon.  The 
orifice  connecting  it  with  the  cavity  of  the  phar7nx  is  usuallj  at  the  lowe8t 
part  of  the  pharynx  posteriorlj,  whil8t  the  pouch  lies  behind  the  pkarjiiz 
or  cesophagus  and  is  directed  downwards  backward8,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
lefb  side.  Probablj  the  most  correct  view  as  to  the  origin  of  such  a  pouch 
is  that  it  is  due  to  defective  closure  of  a  visceral  cleft,  this  supposition 
being  more  satisfactorj  than  the  view  according  to  which  pharjngeal 
pouches  are  not  congenital  but  acquired,  whether  by  pressure  from  withiii 
or  hy  traction  from  vrithout,  as  oesophageal  pouches  ara  A  pharjngocele 
being,  therefore,  regarded  as  congenital  has  a  definite  relationship  to 
branchial  cjsts  (vide  "  Neck/'  voL  viii)  and  congenital  pharjngeal  fistulae. 
The  pouch  is  at  first  of  small  size  no  doubt,  but  in  the  course  of  jears 
becomes  slowl7  though  steadilj  enlarged  hj  pressure  of  food  within 
it,  and  the  pouch  as  it  enlarges  graduallj  extends  downwarda  Its  size 
varies  greatlj  in  diiferent  cases,  and  it  is  sometimes  pedunculated  (vide 
Brit  Med,  Jour,  1901,  I.  1204).  Its  wall  is  formed  by  lajers  representing 
the  mucous  and  submucous  membranes  of  the  phar7nx,  whilst  if  the  pouch 
is  of  small  size  there  is  usuallj  a  muscular  layer  also. 

Symptoms. — The  patient,  in  the  great  majoritj  of  cases,  yet  not 
invariablj,  is  of  the  male  sex,  and  it  is  seldom  before  middle  life  that 
the  pouch  has  attained  suihcient  size  to  have  been  detected  or  to  have 
caused  inconvenience.  When  large  enough,  however,  to  do  so,  the  chief 
sjmptoms  are  either  interference  with  deglutition  or  such  as  are  due 
to  pressure  on  the  trachea,  blood-vessels,  or  recurrent  larjngeal  nerves.  At 
the  same  tirne  there  is  a  soft,  more  or  less.  tjmpanitic,  swelling  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck  at  its  upper  part,  and  this  swelling  can  be  emptied  bj 
pressure,  when  the  contents  will  pass  into  the  mouth  or  oesophagus.  The 
condition  is  most  likelj  to  be  mistakon  for  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus, 
the  possibility  of  which  can  be  excluded  by  the  passage  of  a  bougie  into 
the  stomach,  and  only  in  the  event  of  the  instrument  entering  the  pouch 
is  there  any  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  The  only  possible  treatment  is  the 
surgical  removal  of  the  pouch. 


PhImoslS.     See  CiRCUMCisiON. 
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Phosphaturia.    See  Urine. 

PhOSphoruS    PolSOnlng^.       See    Toxicology    and    Trade 

DiSSASES. 

PhthIslS.     See  LuNGS. 
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Phtsiognomt  AND  ExPRESSiON  OS  alds  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease  have  been 
dwelt  upon  by  the  older  writers  on  medicine  more  than  by  those  of  recent 
times.  Observers,  when  giving  tbeir  deseriptions,  have  alwa78  placed  stress 
upon  the  facts  thej  have  seen  themselves  and  regard  as  the  most  uniform 
occurrences  characteristic  of  a  certain  disease  or  form  of  illness.  The  advance 
of  scientiHc  medicine,  with  the  aid  of  the  stethoscope,  the  clinical  tbermometer, 
the  microscope,  and  chemical  examination  of  the  urine  and  secretions,  as  well 
as  bacteriological  investigations,  have  supplied  more  certain  criteria  for  the 
diagnosis  of  disease  than  were  formerlj  available.  Stili  it  remains  true  that 
manj  points  in  phjsiognomj  indicate  either  proneness  to  disease  or  aptness 
in  resisting  power.  This  is  speciallj  seen  in  studjing  the  diseases  and  illnesses 
of  childhood. 

It  is  necessarj  to  distinguish  observations  and  descriptions  of  phjsiog- 
nomy  from  those  of  expression.  The  older  writers  on  physiognomy  saj 
verj  little  about  mobile  expression,  and  the  association  of  conditions  of 
health  or  brain  status  with  the  tjpes  described.  Lavater  figured  the  čast 
of  head  and  features  which  appeared  to  him  indicative  of  phases  of  mental 
character,  but  he  understood  very  little  about  expression.  Sir  Charles  Bell  (1) 
was  one  of  the  first  inquirers  to  differentiate  cle£irly  between  eipression  and 
physiognomy,  8howing  that  the  former  depends  upon  and  directly  indicates 
action  in  the  nerve  system. 

Phy8iognomy  deals  with  the  form  of  visible  parts  of  the  body,  the  head, 
the  separate  features,  and  the  pakte.  Form  depends  upon  relations  in  size 
and  in  proportion ;  phy8iognomy  is  characterised  by  proportioning  of  the 
head  and  features  and  their  parts  in  developmental  growth  as  weU  as  size. 
When  these  points  are  described  in  a  patient,  together  vrith  the  conditions 
of  health  and  brain  associated,  a  valuable  clinical  account  is  presented  of  great 
use  in  acquiring  experience.  In  studying  physiognomy  and  anthropology 
instruments  of  precision  may  be  used  (3).  It  is,  however,  neces8ary,  when 
observing  the  body,  to  follow  methodical  procedure,  and  to  know  what  to  look 
at  and  the  characteristics  to  deacribe,  so  that  observations  may  be  renderedcom- 
parable  and  uniform ;  at  the  same  time  we  should  leam  to  distinguish  normal 
from  subnormal  development  (19).  Expre88ion  difTers  &om  phy8iognomy, 
and  varies  with  the  changing  action  of  the  central  nervous  sy8tem,  whoee 
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States  are  indicated  hj  the  neuro-muscular  sjstem — ^just  as  tbe  hands  of  a 
watch  espress  the  movements  of  the  wheels  inside.  Ezpression  in  the  fiace 
is  the  finest  index  of  changes  in  the  brain-oentres  as  produced  hj  the  muscleB 
acting  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  maj  varj  as  rapidlj  as  the  wordB 
uttered  in  expressing  thoughta  Stili,  tbough  the  ezpression  be  evan- 
esoent,  it  is  in  manj  particulars  oapable  of  description,  and  is  especiallj  im> 
portant  in  the  cliniod  studj  of  mental  case&  £xpression  results  firom 
movements  in  other  parts  than  the  face,  such  as  gesticulations  and  action 
of  the  hand  and  the  attitudes  of  the  head  and  hodj,  Movement  is  the 
principal  means  bj  which  we  ascertain  the  condition  and  action  of  the 
nerve-centres;  further,  movement  and  results  of  movement  are  the  onlj  means 
hj  which  mental  action  in  another  person  becomes  known  to  us  (11-14). 
It  is  now  clearlj  imderstood  that  ezpression  is  produced  by  movement  and 
muscular  tone,  resulting  from  the  balance  of  action  in  tbe  brain-centres. 
Thus  expression  maj  be  deseribed  as  a  direct  sign  of  mental  status,  while 
phjsiognomj  indicates  prenatal  and  congenital  development. 

Phjsiognomj  is  bere  dealt  with  as  an  aid  to  clmical  description  and 
diagnosis,  not  as  applied  to  etbnographj.  I  think  that  phjsiognomical 
points  should  be  recorded  in  the  climccd  description  of  a  patient,  as  indicat- 
ing  a  general  condition  of  development,  normal  or  subnormaL  Descriptions 
of  each  point  in  bodilj  development — when  the  co-existing  status  of  general 
nutrition  and  the  ezpression  of  brain-action  are  simultaneouslj  recorded  as 
normal  or  subnormal — ha  ve  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  pathologjr, 
etiologj,  and  prognosis  of  clinical  cases.  The  correlations  of  phjsiognomj 
and  nutrition  of  bodj  with  the  expre8sion  of  brain-action  afford  most 
useful  information  and  explanation  of  manj  problems.  The  fact  that  a 
phjsiognomj  subnormal  in  certain  particulars  is  much  associated  with  a 
low  status  of  nutrition  adds  interest  to  thia  subject,  and  though  the  relation 
maj  be  empirical,  the  correlation  as  cause  and  efTect  appears  to  be  established 
bj  experience.  The  studj  of  phjsiognomj  and  expre8sion  as  applied  to 
medicine  ia  based  on  observation.  We  need  to  recognise  normal  from  sub- 
normal development  in  our  patients  as  seen  in  each  feature,  and  in  growth 
of  the  bodj  as  indicated  bj  anthropometrj  (5). 

Among  indications  of  the  developmental  status  of  an  individual  the 
general  conformation  of  the  head  and  detailed  points  in  phjsiognomj 
are  of  much  interest.  For  the  purposes  of  clinical  medicine  the  volume  or 
content  of  the  brain-case  is  of  more  importance  than  the  form ;  next  to  this 
the  conditions  of  ossification  and  growth  of  the  bones  composing  it  have  the 
greatest  interest.  The  head  and  the  brain  grow  rapidlj  in  earlj  life.  In 
the  infant  at  birth  the  head  bas  an  average  circumference  of  13*95  inches 
in  the  male  and  13*75  in  the  female,  increasing  to  about  17*5  inches  at  nine 
months  and  19*0  inches  at  twelve  months,  continuing  to  grow  until  it  be- 
comes 20  or  21  inches  in  circumference  at  seven  jears  of  age.  In  form  the 
general  contour  of  the  head  is  rounded ;  the  forehead  should  be  smooth,  with- 
out  frontal  ridge  orcontraction  between  the  temples.  The  greatest  transverse 
diameter  ia  between  the  ceutres  of  the  parietal  bones  behind  the  ears,  and  at 
a  higher  level  than  their  insertion.  The  anterior  fontanelle  enlarges  with 
the  growth  of  the  head  tiU  about  the  eighth  month,  then  becoming  graduallj 
clos^  bj  growth  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  so  that  it  is  hardlj  to  be 
felt  after  the  first  jear. 

The  head  should  be  viewed  both  full  face  and  in  profile.     It  maj  best 

be  felt  bj  placing  the  open  hand  on  the  head,  with  the  thenar  and  hjpo- 

thenar  eminences  resting  on  the  forehead,  so  that  the  extended  fingers, 

•  Ijing  on  the  surface,  maj  feel  the  general  form  and  volume,  as  well  as  an j 
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irregularities  in  ossification.  Measurements  maj  be  taken  with  a  tape  at  the 
largest  circumference,  transverselj  &om  one  meatus  to  the  other,  over  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  again,  antero-posteriorlj  in  the  median  line  from  the  root  of 
the  noše  to  the  occipital  protuberance.  The  size,  the  growth  in  a  period  of 
time,  and  to  some  extent  the  configuration  or  proportions  of  the  head,  are 
thus  observed.  The  most  important  information  to  be  gained  is  as  to  the 
size  and  content  of  the  brain-caae ;  next  to  this  the  conditions  of  oesifica- 
tion  are  of  great  interest,  and  these — if  we  exclude  those  due  to  rickets  and 
sjphilis  as  resnlts  of  disease — are  mainlj  states  of  ossification,  either  at  the 
centres  of  the  bones  or  near  their  margins,  where  the  sutures  maj  be 
thickened  and  raised,  principallj  at  the  inter&ontal  and  interparietal 
sutures.  The  frequency  of  deviations  from  the  normal  cranial  physiognomy, 
as  far  as  regards  hojs  and  girls  of  school  age,  is  8hown  in  the  following 
quotation  from  the  report  (4)  on  100,000  chudren  I  exainined  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  a  committee,  1888-92. 

Among  53,144  bojs,  46,856  girls  seen,  there  were  reported  as  follow8 : — 

Cranium  defecHve,  including  ali  cases  below,  2334  hojs,  1659  girls. 

Cranium  large. — A  head  of  22  inches  circumference  or  over  may  be 
considered  large  in  anj  school  child;  allowance  must  be  made  for  age. 
Hjdrocephalus  was  not  here  included ;  doubtless  manj  cases  were  rachitic 
— 364  boys,  59  girls. 

Cranium  smoli, — The  point  of  size  is  recorded  as  apart  from  the  height 
of  the  child — 476  boys,  1254  girls. 

Cranium  bossed, — There  may  be  bosses,  protuberances,  or  outgrowth8  at 
the  site  of  the  ossific  centres  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones — 818  boys, 
174  girla 

Forehead  defective, — The  forehead  may  be  narrow,  shallow  in  vertical 
measuremeDt,  or  smaU  in  aU  dimensions  f  it  maj  bul^e  forward  and  over- 
hang.  Ali  defects  of  forehead  except  "bosses"  and  "frontal  ridge"  are 
here  included. 

InterfrotUal  ridge, — The  vertical  suture  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
frontal  bone  may  be  the  site  of  a  bony  ridge,  present  in  ali  degrees ;  if 
the  forehead  is  also  narrow,  it  forms  the  scapho-cephalic  type  (6),  which  is 
the  worst  form  of  cranial  development — 210  boys,  46  girla 

Four  principal  types  of  heaid  may  be  mentioned :  dolicho-cephalic  or 
long  head ;  oxy-cephalic  or  the  elevated  head ;  brachy-cephalic  or  broad- 
headed,  and  micro-cephalic,  with  a  circumference  below  17  inches  after  the 
second  year.  Dr.  Arthur  Macdonald  says:  "Bright  girls  have  a  lar^r 
percentage  of  long-headedness  than  dull  girls ;  the  reverse  is  the  čase  with 
boya"     See  ExpeTimental  Studi/  of  Children,  p.  1005  (3). 

The  significance  of  cranial  defects  is  shown  by  the  conditions  correlated, 
as  follows : — 
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A  sm/ill  head,  that  is  of  circumference  of  19  or  less  than  20  inches  after 
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seven  jears  of  age,  is  a  defeot— eontrarj  to  the  mle — more  frequent  among 
giriB  than  bojs.  There  maj  be  average  mental  abilitj,  but  the  ohild 
usuallj  remains  thin  and  delicate,  with  liabilitj  to  exhau8tion  (9). 

The  pcdate,  or  space  between  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  maj  be  de- 
feotive  in  form  and  proportions,  as  seen  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
plana  The  alveolar  processes,  in  plače  of  being  parallel  at  the  site  of  the 
molars  and  forming  a  semioirde  above  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth  towards 
the  front,  maj  form  two  straight  lines,  meeting  in  an  acute  angle  in  front, 
the  palate  between  them  being  contracted — that  is,  it  is  V-shaped  in  the 
horizontal  plana  Again,  the  palate  may  be  highlj  arched,  or  vaulted 
with  a  Gothic  roof,  and  at  the  same  time  contracted  laterallj.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  observing  physiognomy  to  see  a  lateral  coutraction  of  the 
superior  masillarj  bones,  leading  to  sinking  in  of  the  sides  of  the  face 
below  the  cheeks,  while  inspection  of  the  mouth  shows  smallness  of  the 
palatine  plates  and  a  narrow  palate.  Subnormal  couditions  of  the  palate 
are  almost  as  much  correlated  with  abnormalitj  of  the  individual  as 
defects  of  the  cranium  in  other  parts;  thej  are  often  associated  with 
adenoid  growths  and  nasal  obstruction. 

The  features  should  be  observed  separatelj,  and  bilateral  parts  com- 
pared. 

The  noše  is  constructed  partly  of  bone,  the  anterior  portion  being 
formed  in  cartilage ;  these  parts  shoiild  be  observed  separately.  The  bony 
bridge  of  the  noše  may  be  wide  and  thick ;  this  is  often  accompanied  by 
obstruction  of  the  respiratory  passage.  The  nostrils  may  be  small,  further 
impeding  the  air-passages. 

The  ears,  like  other  parts,  grow,  and  should  be  of  a  size  recognisable 
as  proportional  to  the  head.  The  normal  character  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  ali  parts — the  helix,  anti-helix,  pinna,  and  lobule.  The 
most  frequent  abnormality  is  a  large  outstanding  ear,  with  defect  of  the 
helix  and  absence  of  the  anti-helix,  while  the  skin  is  red  with  varicoee 
venules  and  adherent  to  the  cartilage. 

The  palpebral  fissures  may  be  small  though  weU  shapen,  leaving  but  a 
small  space  between  the  lids ;  the  transverse  axis  from  the  canthus  to  the 
extern£d  angle,  in  plače  of  being  horizontal,  may  slope  outward8  and  down- 
wards  or  upward8. 

The  mouth,  as  a  feature  at  rest,  should  be  of  suflScient  size,  and  the 
lips  thin,  without  enlargement  at  the  margins  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
A  small  mouth  is  the  most  usual  defect,  often  accompanyiug  a  narrow 
palate  and  respiratory  obstructions. 

The  features  collectively  may  be  heavy  and  flat ;  parts  may  be  small 
or  large  and  ill-proportioned.  The  separate  features  may  not  be  indi- 
viduairy  malformed,  but  disproportionate  to  one  another  or  to  the  size  of 
the  face ;  thus,  the  noše  may  be  small  while  the  face  is  large,  round,  flat, 
the  features  rising  from  the  plane  of  the  face ;  a  smaU  mouth  with  small 
eye-openings  gives  a  blank  look.  The  face,  with  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
may  be  small,  independent  of  the  size  of  the  calvarium  and  brain-case. 
As  a  criterion  of  the  normal  development  of  a  feature  aH  its  parts  should 
be  present ;  for  instance,  in  the  ear,  the  helix,  anti-helix,  pinna,  and  lobe 
should  be  looked  at  as  well  as  the  texture  of  the  skin  covering  it. 

Other  defects  in  development  might  be  described,  and  the  proportions 
in  growth  of  the  body  might  be  referred  to,  but  this  belongs  rather  to  the 
subject  of  anthropometry  than  phyBiognomy. 

The  methods  of  8tudying  observations  of  phy8iognomy,  or  recorded  facts, 
are  important,  and  should  be  considered  in  their  relations  to  other  con- 
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ditions  associated  with  them  (17).  It  is  particularlj  when  dealing  with 
question8  as  to  tbe  constitution  or  congenital  status  of  tbe  brain  of  an 
individual  that  observation  of  tbe  pbjsiognomj  or  development  and  tbe 
expression  or  neuro-muscular  action  togetber  give  so  mucb  aid.  Tbe  careful 
8tudy  of  phjsiognomical  signs  and  conditions  of  development,  ratber  tban 
new  observations,  bas .  afforded  recent  advance  in  knowledge ;  tbe  records 
of  tbe  State  of  general  nutrition  of  tbe  bodj,  togetber  with  tbe  neuro- 
motor  signs  of  brain  action,  bave  been  closelj  studied  in  tbeir  inter-relations, 
togetber  witb  otber  facts  in  pbysiology.  Various  conditions  of  bodily 
development  maj  be  studied  among  tbemselves,  and  also  in  tbeir  relations 
with  otber  causes  of  a  normal  or  subnormal  state,  tbus  adding  to  our 
knowledge  and  experience  in  manj  ways,  and  tbrowing  a  new  ligbt  on 
conditions  of  evolution,  reversion,  laws  of  nutrition,  causes  of  infant 
mortalitj,  and  otber  matters  of  interest  in  relation  to  diagnosis  and 
etiologj. 

Piijsiognomical  signs,  tbat  is  points  in  developmental  growtb,  prove 
notbing  tbemselves  witb  regard  to  tbe  brain,  except  tbe  obvious  fact  that 
wben  tbe  bead  is  small  tbe  brain  wbicb  it  contains  is  small  also.  Stili 
tbej  suggest  pi-obabilities  of  value  in  patbologj  and  prognosis.  Wben 
developmental  defects  are  seen  coincident  witb  actual  signs  of  brain 
deficiencj,  tbej  indicate  tbe  probabilitj  of  congenital  origin. 

Summarj  and  generalisation  of  observations  bave  sbown  manj  new 
facts,  among  otbers,  tbe  frequent  coincidence  of  several  developmental 
defects  in  tbe  same  individual  It  is  largelj  in  connection  witb  tbe  diagnosis 
of  causes  of  delicacj  and  low  nutrition,  as  well  as  brain  disorder,  tbat  tbe 
studj  of  pbjsiognomj  is  most  useful  in  clinical  medicine  (18).  Classifica- 
tion  and  analjsis  of  tbe  pbjsiognomj  in  a  large  number  of  cases  bave  sbown 
most  clearlj  tbe  greater  frequencj  of  developmental  irregularities  in  males, 
wbile  tbe  low  nutrition  and  delicacj  accompanjing  are  greater  witb  females 
at  aU  ages. 

Sometimes  we  maj  recognise  reversion  in  tbe  t jpe  of  development,  as 
tbe  Mongolian  tjpe,  wben  tbe  palpebral  fissures  are  narrow  and  slope  down- 
wards  and  outwar(is.  Tbe  frequencj  of  tbis  form  of  development  in  some 
idiots  bas  been  sbown  bj  Dr.  Langdon  Down  (2)  and  otber  observers ;  it  is 
also  not  infrequentlj  seen  among  persons  of  nonnal  brain-power. 

Prenatal  development  maj  be  arrested,  as  in  cleft-palate  and  bare-lip, 
visible  remnants  of  tbe  branchial  clefts  and  otber  points. 

Occasionallj  supernumerarj  parts  are  developed,  sucb  as  rudimentarj 
ears,  extra  iingers  and  toes.  I  bave  not  found  these  and  tbe  like  de- 
formities  mucb  associated  witb  defect  of  tbe  brain.  Development  maj  be 
late  for  tbe  age  of  tbe  cbild ;  tbus,  tbe  bonj  portion  of  tbe  noše,  tbe  bridge 
and  septum,  are  not  mucb  developed  in  tbe  in&nt ;  tbe  proportions  of  growth 
cbange  later  on,  so  tbat  tbe  feature  becomes  prominent  wben  five  or  8ix 
jears  old.  Tbis  forward  growtb  of  tbe  noše  maj  be  delajed,  not  occurrinR 
till  seven  jears  or  later,  witbout  disease;  sucb  maj  be  seen  in  several 
members  of  tbe  same  familj.  Teetbing  is  often  delajed  in  cbildren  of 
backward  development,  and  tbe  tbird  molars  are  often  imperfectlj  developed. 
In  ali  cases  of  delajed  development  it  is  advisable  to  take  tbe  weigbt  and 
beigbt,  togetber  witb  a  few  antbropometric  measurements,  for  comparison 
witb  tbe  normal  of  tbe  age  (19). 

Expression  and  movement  in  tbe  face,  and  bj  gestures  and  attitudes  of 
tbe  bead,  limbs,  and  bodj,  bave  most  {requentlj  b^n  described  as  indicat- 
ing  emotions.  Tbe  practitioner  of  medicine  needs  pbjsical  signs  of  action 
in  tbe  central  nerve-sjstem,  sucb  as  maj  be  obeerved  singlj  or  collectivel j ; 
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he  oan  thus  proceed  with  his  investigations,  as  when  using  phjsical  signs 
indicative  of  a  normal  or  subnormal  state  of  the  heart  and  lungs  or  other 
organa,  interpreting  what  is  seen,  and  making  inferences  from  observations. 
These  nerve  signs  maj  be  normal  or  subnormal ;  each  must  be  recognised, 
that  health  and  disorder  occurring  in  varjing  d^ree  maj  be  appreciated. 
It  is  the  neuro-motor  signs  of  brain  action  that  we  studj  in  expression. 

In  describing  anj  eipression  of  brain  status,  as  seen  in  movement,  the 
part  moving  must  be  indicated,  whether  in  the  face  or  hand,  ete.,  as  well  as 
the  direction  of  the  movement,  and  if  possible  its  degree,  also  its  relations 
to  anj  antecedent  obviouslj  connected  with  it,  such  as  a  sensorj  stimulua. 
We  should  not  speak  of  movement  as  voluntarj,  purposive,  or  intelligent, 
bat  as  following  auditorj  or  visual  stimulus,  repeated  as  formerlj  seen, 
apparentlj  spontaneous,  or  in  other  terms  indicating  what  we  ol^serve  (7). 

ThefoM  in  normal  expression  moves  sjuimetricallj.  In  the  forehead 
the  frontal  and  corrugator  muscles  produce  action,  seen  in  the  tone  and 
wrinkling  of  the  skin ;  thus  horizontal  and  vertical  creases  respectivelj  ajre 
produced.  Frowning  (horizontal  creases)  maj  be  fine  or  of  course  degree ;  it 
maj  occur  spontaneouslj,  mostlj  corresponding  to  an  unoccupied  and  inert 
mental  state,  and  is  more  common  in  bojs  than  girls.  This  action  maj  present 
a  uniformlj  repeated  movement,  athetoid  in  character,  recurring  spontane- 
ouslj or  following  everj  stimulus.  Knitting  of  the  ejebrows  (corrugation) 
maj  be  a  fine  movement  indicative  of  mental  stress ;  it  maj  also  occur  with 
frowning  as  a  spontaneous  or  athetoid  action.  Muscular  tone  about  the 
lower  lid  (orbicularis  oculi)  is  present  in  a  livelj  face ;  it  is  increased  in 
smiling,  but  lessened  in  fatigue,  bodilj  or  mentallj,  so  that  the  lids  look 
puffj  or  swollen,  as  is  common  accompanjing  megraine  (16).  Important 
items  of  expres8ion  are  seen  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  which  move 
upwards  and  outwards  in  smiling,  with  increase  or  duplication  of  the  naso- 
labial  grooves,  or  with  convulsive  spreading  movement  in  laughter,  or  coarse 
repetitive  action  in  grinning.  £xpre8sion  in  the  upper  lip  maj  be 
asjmmetrical,  uncovering  the  cauine  tooth,  as  in  sneering,  also  during 
speech  in  a  general  paraljtic,  accompanied  bj  tremor,  and  in  the  spasm  of 
stammering  which  spreads  in  the  face.  The  angles  of  the  mouth  are 
depressed  in  ph jsical  pain,  the  line  of  the  lips  being  arched  downward8  at 
the  commencement  of  crjing ;  this  expre88ion  is  antithetical  to  that  of 
jojfulness,  and  there  maj  be  a  struggle  between  the  expres8ion  of  the  two 
emotions  (12). 

Movements  of  the  et/eballs,  like  other  action,  should  be  under  control  of 
the  brain  centres,  and  readilj  co-ordinated  through  sight  or  hearing  as 
well  as  acquired  habit  (15-19).  Expre88ion  in  the  size  and  reaction  of  the 
pupil  is  too  large  a  subject  to  deal  with  here.  Eje  movements  are  often 
spontaneous  when  similar  action  is  seen  in  the  face  and  the  haud.  Well- 
controUed  movements  are  seen  when  the  ejes  are  easilj  directed  in  following 
a  moving  object  without  tuming  the  head,  and  similarlj  in  lookiug  at  and 
counting  objects  while  the  head  is  kept  quiet.  Spontaneous  eje  move- 
ments characterise  neurotic  conditions  and  chorea ;  when  chieflj  upward8 
in  direction  thej  maj  indicate  mental  excitement ;  lateral  oscillations  are 
often  seen  in  mental  emotion  and  in  the  insane,  as  aparfc  from  organic 
njstagmus. 

T?ie  hand,  like  the  face,  expresses  brain  action  in  its  balance  and 
movements.  The  hand  when  held  out  promptlj,  without  extra  movements, 
should  balance  straight,  ali  parts  in  the  same  plane,  without  folding  of  the 
metacarpus  or  drooping  of  the  thumb  or  fingers,  while  the  arm  is  straight 
at  the  elbow  and  held  on  a  level  with  the  shoulder.     This  attitude  expreeses 
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well-trained  brain  balance,  while  co-ordinated  movements  of  the  digits  in 
response  to  direction  or  imitation,  accurate  in  the  tirne  and  d^ree  of  each 
act,  whether  in  flexion  or  in  lateral  movements,  as  performed  bj  the  small 
intrinsic  muscles  of  the  hand,  sbow  good  brain  response.  In  nervous 
subjects  the  metaceirpus  m  arched,  and  its  bones  drawn  together,  making  it 
look  narrow  and  concave  on  the  palmar  surface,  while  the  knuckle-joints 
are  extended  backwards  and  the  thumb  bent  outwards.  This  is  often 
accompanied  by  finger  twitches,  either  flexor-extensor  or  lateral,  when  the 
digits  are  separated.  These  points  are  usuallj  seen  in  a  child  convalescent 
from  chorea. 

In  fatigue  and  listlessness  the  hand  is  held  out  more  slowl7  and  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  shoulder,  the  palm  contracted  as  before  described,  with 
the  wrist  and  fingers  drooped.  This,  like  the  nervous  balance,  ia  usually 
more  marked  on  the  left  side. 

The  movements  of  expression  maj  be  described  and  classified  for  further 
studj  as  occurring  in  large  or  in  smadl  parts  of  the  hodj.  Botation  of  the 
head  to  one  side,  with  raising  of  the  scapula ;  jerking  movements  of  both 
shoulders  while  thej  are  brought  somewhat  forward  ;  movement  at  shoulder- 
joint  and  elbow ;  shif ting  the  lower  limbs  at  the  hips,  or  binding  the  knees, 
are  examples  of  large  muscles  in  action ;  these  frequentl7  occur  in  funo- 
tional  and  so-ealled  hjsterical  case&  These  difTer  in  the  signification  of 
their  expression  from  the  finer  movements  of  the  digits,  the  ejeballs,  and 
the  mobile  features  of  the  face,  and  the  tongue,  which  more  directlj 
represent  action  in  the  higher  centres,  and  are  often  expres8ive  of  mental 
States ;  thej  are  readilj  interfered  with  hj  local  changes  in  the  brain,  such 
as  general  paraljsis  at  its  commencement,  chorea  of  slight  d^ree,  and 
neurotic  disturbances.  Further  examples  will  appear  in  speaking  of  classes 
of  movements. 

In  describing  expression,  besides  indicating  the  parts  that  move,  whether 
small  or  large,  the  character  and  relations  of  series  of  movements  are  of  im- 
portance.  Movements  maj  be  classified  or  grouped  without  reference  to 
either  the  parts  moving  or  the  cause  of  the  action  seen. 

Untformli/  repeated  movements  of  the  same  parts  recurring  in  the  same 
order,  when  spontaneous,  have  been  called  antomatic ;  such  maj  be  seen  in 
repeated  frowning,  grinning,  grimaces,  shoulder  shrugging,  tricks  and  habits, 
such  as  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  tapping  with  a  finger  on  the  table,  as  well 
as  in  athetosia  Such  movements  are  unintelligent,  and  frequent  among 
imbeciles. 

An  increasing  area  of  m,ovement  maj  express  emotion,  and  follow  a 
slight  stimulus  causing  much  brain  action,  such  as  a  few  words  or  even  a 
look  from  another  person.  Action  thus  spreads  over  the  face  in  smiling. 
In  laughter  it  is  stronger ;  commencing  about  the  mouth,  the  whole  bodj  is 
finallj  convulsed ;  the  spreading  conviilsion  of  passion  and  epilepsj  lead  to 
brain  exhaustion ;  in  chorea  a  slight  stimulus  produces  widelj-distributed 
movement.  A  spreading  movement  maj  be  un^ormlj  repeated  on  various 
occasions,  as  the  area  of  spasm  in  stammering. 

A  lessening  series  of  movements  is  seen  when  excitement  or  spontapeitj 
lessens,  as  rest  or  sleepiness  supervenes ;  also  when  fidgeting  is  partiallj 
inhibited  during  mental  attention,  as  weU  as  during  convalescence  from 
chorea,  and  when  an  epileptic  or  hjsterical  fit  or  storm  of  passion 
subsides. 

A  eo-ordinated  series  of  m^ovem^nts  expre88e8  a  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment  in  its  present  or  past  controL  One  act  suoceeds  another,  not  an 
increasing  area  of  movement;  each  act  accomplishes  something  in  weU 
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co-ordinated  action,  and  the  series  foUow8  a  certain  order.  Co-ordination  is 
usuallj  less  fatiguing  tban  the  spreading  eipression  of  emotion. 

Espression  maj  be  deacribed  hj  indioating  individual  neuro-motor  signs 
and  series  of  movements ;  besides  this,  it  is  useful  to  studj  ezpression  of  the 
general  characters  of  the  state  of  the  brain,  that  is,  the  modes  of  sensorj 
response,  which  may  be  convenientlj  grouped  under  beadings. 

Spontaneity  is  the  normal  character  of  the  joung  brain.  This  kind  of 
movement  may  be  seen  in  infants,  and  is  abundant  in  childhood ;  usuallj 
there  is  varietj  rather  than  repetition  in  such  action.  The  area  of  move- 
ment maj  spread  or  diminish  under  observation;  then  we  infer  a  corre- 
sponding  increase  or  decrease  of  spontaneitj  in  the  nerve-centres.  In  earlj 
jears  spontaneitj  is  seen  in  uncontrolled  movements  of  ali  parts  of  the 
bodj,  especiallj  the  digits  and  the  eje-balls,  while  disconnected  thoughts 
similarlj  arise,  but  later  thej  become  controllable  bj  training.  Spontaneous 
movement  lessens  towards  adolescence,  remaining  latest  in  facial  expre88ion 
and  in  speech,  while  spontaneous  thoughts  continue  more  or  less  to  the  end 
of  life.  Uncontrolled  movement  maj  occur  in  fatigue  or  low  health,  as 
fidgetiness,  restlessness  and  chorea,  or  as  mental  action  in  deUrium. 

Impressionabilih/  is  shown  bj  anj  of  the  modes  of  expression  in  which 
action  is  controlled  bj  the  environment  through  the  senses,  whether  the 
impression  be  permanent  or  not. 

Inhihition  is  ezpressed  when,  in  an  infant  three  or  four  months  old,  the 
spontaneous  movements  are  momentarilj  arrested  after  an  impression  bj 
sight  or  sound,  at  first  for  a  few  seconds  onlj.  At  this  stage  of  brain 
evolution  we  cannot  infer  what  occurs  in  the  brain  during  the  pause,  but  at, 
saj,  five  months  old,  co-ordinated  action  follows  the  arrest  of  spontaneitj  ; 
the  object  seen  is  grasped,  or  the  head  and  ejes  tum  toward8  the  souud ;  the 
brain  is  prepared  for  this  co-ordinated  action  during  the  pause.  An  older 
child,  when  asked  a  question,  tends  to  repeat  it ;  the  fidgeting  is  probablj 
arrested  in  part,  then  comes  a  pause  for  thought  followed  bj  expre8sion  in 
words.  We  infer  that  some  readjustment  of  the  brain-centres  (psjchosis) 
(12)  occurs  during  the  period  of  inhihition  of  movement  corresponding 
to  thought. 

Control  through  the  senses  expre88e8  the  reaction  of  the  nerve-centres  to 
external  stimulation ;  this  should  be  tested  separatelj  for  hearing,  sight,  and 
other  sources  of  impression,  and  the  eflfects  noted  in  controUing  spontaneitj 
and  in  co-ordinated  action. 

Control  through  muscle  sense  is  an  important  means  of  impressing  the 
brain ;  muscular  contraction  sends  a  stimulus  up  to  the  brain,  thus  produc- 
ing  effects  often  mental  in  character.  Muscle  sense  is  exerted  in  two  waj8 — 
(1)  Contraction  of  muscles  leads  to  mental  action  and  expression  when 
objects  are  counted  bj  eje-movements,  or  their  size  is  felt  bj  the  fingers  as 
apart  from  sight,  when  length  and  measurements  are  felt ;  also  in  touching 
parts  of  the  face  or  indicating  the  position  of  the  limbs.  (2)  Tension  of 
muscle  produces  expre8sion  after  feeling  and  comparing  weights  held  in  the 
open  hand,  when  the  degree  of  strain  on  the  muscles  is  expres8ed  in  words, 
or  when  the  degree  of  pressure  made  bj  the  fingers  is  indicated. 

Compound  Cerebration. — Expres8ion  bj  movement,  or  by  words  following 
a  single  sensorj  stimulus,  maj  be  complex,  and  so  far  different  from  the 
primarj  impression  received  as  to  indicate  clearlj  that  it  is  not  an  act  of 
simple  imitation  or  repetition,  but  is  due  to  interaction  among  the  brain- 
centres.  In  imitation  the  centres  corresponding  to  those  active  in  the 
brain  of  the  person  imitated  come  into  activit j  one  after  another,  guided  bj 
each  movement  seen  as  it  occurs.     In  the  complex  action  referred  to  we 
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must  infer  that  the  primarj  stimulus  is  followed  bj  nerve  currents  passing 
from  certain  nerve-cells  to  others  in  turn,  to  be  finallj  succeeded  by  eipres- 
sion  in  action  well  adapted  hj  tbe  sensorj  impression.  The  relation  of  the 
primarj  stimulus  to  the  final  action  can  only  be  interpreted  as  an  inter- 
action  among  the  brain-centres  occurring  during  the  pause  for  response. 

Retentiveness  is  expressed  in  repeating  a  movement  exactl7  as  it  wa8 
performed  on  a  previous  occasion ;  wheu  this  follow8  a  direction  given,  the 
action  indicates  some  memorj  and  intelligence.  Anj  act  of  memorj  is  due 
to  the  revived  activity  of  impressions  previouslj  received  and  retained  in 
the  nerve-centres  producing  expression  by  words  or  actions. 

Co-ordinated  action  is  expressed  when  a  series  of  acts  is  obviouslj 
controlled  by  the  environment,  as  by  a  direction  given,  or  when  it  so  far 
resembles  similar  action  performed  previously  as  show8  it  to  be  due  to  past 
impressions  and  acquired  experience.  Thus  a  number  of  acts  follow  one 
another,  due  either  to  immediate  sensory  control  or  to  the  interaction  of  the 
nerve-centres  among  one  another,  suggesting  their  connection  by  nerve 
pathways  previously  formed. 

Spreading  area  of  hrain  dction  is  expre8sed  by  an  increasing  area  of 
movement  seen,  and  probably  indicates  a  greater  discharge  of  force  from 
nerve-cells  than  co-ordinated  action  does.  We  have  no  unit  of  measure  for 
nerve  force  expended  in  action;  it  seems  probable  that  the  nerve  energy 
spent  is  partly  that  proceeding  to  the  muscles,  and  in  par  t  that  producing 
new  nerve  pathway8,  as  to  the  physiology  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 

Response  may  immediately  follow  the  stimulus  eliciting  it,  or  there  may 
be  a  prolonged  pause  of  inhibitory  action;  there  is  usually  no  delay  in 
simple  motor  response,  but  a  pause  for  thought  (attention)  is  common,  and 
it  may  be  inferred  that  during  the  interval  of  time  there  is  a  process  of 
interaction  among  the  brain-centres  (compound  cerebration),  sometimes 
accompanied  by  spreading  brain  action  (men  tal  confusion).  Motor  response 
is  seen  in  reflex  action  without  delay ;  this  is  similarly  repeated  on  applica- 
tion  of  the  same  stimulus ;  a  higher  mode  is  evidenced  when  co-ordinated 
action  follows  a  simple  direction  or  command  without  further  guidance. 

Tlie  8tudy  of  expression,  movements,  and  individujd  nerve  signs,  enables 
us  to  give  descriptions  of  what  may  be  seen  indicative  of  various  brain 
conditions,  while  phy8iology  and  the  principles  of  cerebral  localisation  enable 
us  to  interpret  these  observations  and  draw  inferences  from  the  facta  In 
such  descriptions  we  8ay  what  we  look  at  and  what  we  see  in  the  faoe 
and  the  hand,  etc.,  then  cla8sify  the  neuro-motor  signs  seen  in  succession, 
and  proceed  to  record  the  general  character  of  the  brain  status. 

Phy8iognomy  and  expression,  when  studied  in  association  with  the  brain 
power  and  health  of  the  individual,  8how  relations  among  these  conditions  of 
great  clinical  interest  (8-10).  The  facts  here  presented  suggest  principles  by 
vrhich  we  may  be  guided  in  making  inferences  as  to  modes  of  brain  action 
in  various  mental  states,  as  well  as  in  conditions  of  brain  disturbance.  We 
need  to  be  acquainted  with  (1)  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  each  develop- 
mental  and  nerve  sign,  and  (2)  their  correlations  in  age-groups  for  each  8ex  ; 
such  facts  have  been  given  earlier  in  this  article  conceming  defects  of  the 
cranium,  and  tables  afTording  similar  information  as  to  other  developmental 
conditions  and  nerve  signs  I  have  given  elsewhere  (13).  The  correlations  are 
sufficiently  constant  and  uniform  to  be  useful  as  guides  to  prognosis ;  they 
vary  with  sex  often  to  a  marked  de^ree,  and  also  in  the  age-groups  among 
children.  The  more  unusual  or  infrequent  developmental  conditions  are 
often  the  most  abnormal,  as  indicated  by  their  higher  correlations. 

The  intimate  relations  that  have  been  shown  to  exist  between  conditions 
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of  development,  health  of  body,  and  the  modes  of  biain  action,  indicate  the 
uaefulness  of  studjing  physiognotny  and  expre88ion  as  aids  to  diagnosis, 
etiologj,  prognosis,  and  pathologj.  Ghildren  of  the  neurotic  tjpe  are  usuallj 
marked  bj  good  physiognomy,  with  a  tendency  to  spreading  movement, 
much  varied  in  the  special  nerve  signs  occurnng;  the  action  may  be 
spontetneous,  as  in  chorea,  or  easily  excited,  as  in  mental  irritability.  On 
the  other  hand,  low  types  in  development  and  defects  of  individual  parts, 
accompanied  by  repetitive  movements — frowning,  grimaces,  protrusion  of  the 
tongue,  and  repetition  of  the  question  asked — are  frequently  indicative  of  a 
biain  8low  in  mental  action  and  imperfect  in  ali  response.  The  clinical 
deeoription  of  nerve  signs  enables  inferences  to  be  made  as  to  the  neural 
processes  occurnng  in  the  brain.  Sepetitive  actions  often  characterise 
conditions  of  hysteria,  and  are  seen  in  fized  abnonnal  habits,  spasmodic 
torticollis,  and  athetosis;  emotion,  hysteria,  chorea,  epilep8y,  are  characteriaed 
by  spreading  brain  action,  hence  improvement  results  from  training  and 
education  c^dapted  to  bring  the  brain  under  control  and  guidanoe.  In 
similar  manner  we  may  study  the  neural  states  corresponding  to  brain 
fatigue,  sleep,  mental  confusion,  forgetfulness.  The  observer  who  habitually 
oompares  the  attitudes  and  movements  seen  in  the  two  hands  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  the  early  indications  of  inertness  and  fatigue  are  more 
commonly  apparent  in  the  left  upper  extremity,  which  is  so  often  held  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  right,  while  this  hand  more  commonly  shows  the  expre8- 
sion  of  feebleness  or  nervousness.  Observation  of  nerve  signs  thus  shows  the 
gieater  liability  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  to  weakness  and  early  fatigue 
(15-19).  Infants  with  scapho-cephalic  heads  and  premature  ossification  of 
the  fontanelles  are  typical  of  low  development;  these  are  more  usually met  with 
among  males ;  they  are  very  liable  to  be  cut  ofif  by  any  pulmonary  or  gastro- 
intestinal  disturbance,  or  by  convulsions.  Infant  mortality  is  very  heavj, 
e8pecially  among  males ;  the  registrar-general  has  shown  that  the  proportion 
of  infant  deaths  registered  under  "  Developmental  diseases "  has  increased 
for  many  year&  Among  children  at  school  age  the  report  (4)  shows  that 
"  children  with  developmental  defects "  amounted  to  13*4  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  9  6  per  cent  of  the  girls,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
showed  subnormal  nerve  signs  and  mental  dulness,  wlule  16*2  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  26*3  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  pale,  thin,  or  delicate,  the 
proportions  being  highest  at  seven  year8  and  under.  Many  infants  of  low 
development  and  with  small  heads  die  of  marasmus,  others  with  broncho- 
pneumonia  and  whooping-cough ;  these  cases  add  greatly  to  iufaut  mortality 
among  males,  while  more  girls  survive.  Among  the  developmental  cases 
that  grow  up  the  males  remain  most  numerous,  but  the  females  suflFer 
the  most;  the  proportion  of  girls  with  ill- health  and  mental  dulness 
increases  with  advancing  year8,  and  seems  to  lead  to  more  permanent 
lowered  capacity. 

To  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  including  descriptions  of  phy8iognomy 
and  expre8sion  in  the  clinical  record  of  a  čase,  I  conclude  with  the  following 
example  quoted  from  my  recent  work,  The  Nervous  St/stem  of  the  Child, 

A  Child  op  Nervous  Tvpe. 

Age  last  btrthdai/j  14  years.  Namt^  Girl. 

A  BoDY :  Development,  Features,  etc. 

Head. — Of  good  volume  and  well  shaped  ;  circumference  21 '5  inches.    Forehead 
broad  and  high. 

Faci, — Features  in  good  proportion.   Eve-openings  and  mouth  of  sufficient  size. 
EavB. — Well  made  in  rim  and  pleat  of  the  ear,  alike  on  either  side. 
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Noše, — Normal ;  breathes  with  lips  closed. 
PalaU. — Sufficiently  wide :  good  teeth,  not  crowded. 

^row^.— Height  60*5  inches  (average  for  age,  60*32  inches).  The  body  well 
proportioned ;  hands  and  feet  ratner  small. 

B.  Nebve  Sions  :  Postures,  Movements,  Action. 

General  balance  ofhody. — Does  not  stand  straight  or  keep  quite  stilL  Shoulders 
not  at  same  level ;  feet  unequally  planted. 

ExpreMion, — Bright  and  changeful ;  a  spreading  smile  often  seen,  and  some- 
times  twitching  of  tne  mouth. 

OrbictUaris  oculL — Want  of  good  tone  about  the  lower  eyelids,  but  this  dis- 
appears  when  interested  and  in  smiling. 

Eve-movemenU. — Can  fix  eyes  well,  but  they  often  wander  when  not  directed. 

liead  balance,— He&d  not  bent  down,  but  often  falls  a  little  to  one  side,  or  is 
turned  about. 

Hands, — Held  out  promptly  in  response.  the  left  a  little  lower  than  the  right, 
while  neither  is  on  a  level  with  the  shoulder.  £ach  balances  in  the  **nervous 
posture,"  e8pecially  the  left;  this  becomes  more  marked  if  the  effort  is  maintained  ; 
there  are  some  twitchings  of  the  fingers.  This  action  is  accompanied  by  some 
bending  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  while  the  shoulders  are  thrown  baclc 

Response  is  prompt,  action  is  quick,  and  well  imitated  f rom  others,  but  is  often 
accompanied  by  some  extra-moyements,  besides  those  under  control. 

Indications  of  Modes  of  Brain  Action. 

Spontannty. — Fidgets  while  standing,  feet  shuffle,  finffers  twitch.  The  head  is 
often  turned  about,  the  eyes  wander,  she  smiles  f requently.  and  is  active  in  play. 

ImpressionahUitj/. — Quick  to  reoeive  ali  impressions ;  looks  at  everj  one  who 
speaks  in  the  class  ;  is  not  always  completely  under  control. 

Inhihition. — While  prompt  to  stana  when  directed,  there  remains  some  fidget- 
ing  of  the  hands  with  the  dress  or  hair  ;  she  is  never  ^uite  stili. 

Control  ihroftufh  senses. — Good  capacity ;  but  sometimes  listens  and  looks  about 
instead  of  seeing  the  blackboard  or  map  demonstration.  At  times  starta  or 
iidgets  when  spoken  to. 

Mttscle  sense. — Appreciates  and  compares  weights  in  the  hands  well;  know8 
coins  by  feeling  them.  Estimates  dimensions  better  by  feeling  with  the  hands 
than  at  sight. 

Compound  cer«6raf  ton.  ~Physical  exerci8es  well  performed  ;  can  lead  the  class 
without  being  guided.  Proceeds  systematically  to  examine  and  describe  a  flower 
as  previou8ly  taught    Generally  repeats  a  lesson  correctly. 

Retentiveness. — Memor^  really  good  ;  but  forgets  where  to  find  things  from  not 
looking  to  see  when  putting  them  away ;  can  retain  facts  learnt,  but  does  not 
always  use  them  aright. 

Co-ordination. — Imitates  hand  movements  well,  but  is  not  quite  accurate;  such 
action  is  often  accompanied  by  some  extra-moyement8.  Speaks  welL  Good  at 
games. 

Spreading  area, — Extra- movements  with  the  pen  are  seen  before  writing ; 
while  at  times  the  fingers  twitch  on  the  pen.  The  head  often  tums  upwaras 
while  thinking,  or  is  held  on  one  side  when  speaking,  or  when  the  hands  are  held 
out.  She  tenas  to  laughter  and  talkativeness.  Sometimes  there  is  confusion  in 
replies ;  facts  of  history  are  remembered,  but  given  in  the  wrong  plače. 

Response. — Quick  l>oth  in  action  and  in  words ;  generally  without  a  pause  for 
thinking. 

C.  Phy8ICal  Health  and  Nutrition.— Not  pale,  but  a  little  thin  for  her  stature ; 
weight  98  Ibs.  Average  weight  for  age  is  100*32  Ibs.,  but  this  child  is  a  little  above 
the  average  height ;  f  urther,  she  has  probably  not  yet  completed  her  growth,  which 
last  year  increased  by  1*75  inches,  as  against  an  average  of  1'57  for  her  ase,  while 
weight  increased  only  8  Ibs.  as  compared  with  the  average,  which  is  9*14  Ibs. 

School  Report. — In  disposition  affectionate ;  sometimes  loses  self-control,  and  is 
emotional  or  passionate. 

LITERATURE.— 1.  Bbll,  Sir  Chables.  Anaiomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expres9um,—2. 
Lanodon  Down.  Lectures  on  Idiocy. — 3.  M'Donald,  Arthub.  Eseporimevial  £ftudy  of 
Children,  Bureau  of  Education,  Wa8hinfftoo. — 4.  Report  on  the  Scientifie  Study  of  ths  Physieal 
and  Mental  Conditions  of  Childhood.  Published  at  Parkes  Museum. — 6.  Robsrts,  Charlbs. 
Manual  of  Anthropometry.  Churchill.— ^.  Shuttlsworth  and  Beaoh.  "  Idiocy  and  Im- 
beciUtj/'  article  in  vol.  vili.  A  System  of  Medicine,  edit«d  by  Clifford  AUbatt.— 7.  Wabnxr, 
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Fbakcib.  AnaUnny  of  MovemetU^  Nerve  Centres,  and  Modes  of  Orovaih, — 8.  Idem,  "  Bodily 
Development,  Natrition,  and  Brain  Ck>ndition8,*'  Medieo-Chirurgieal  Trantadions,  1897. — 
9.  Ident,  **  Deviations  from  the  Normal  Development  among  50,(M)0  Children,"  Journal  of 
AiUhropologieal  InHUuU,  Feb.  1894.— 10.  Idem,  *«Dull,  Delicate,  and  Nerrous  Children,^' 
A  Sy$Um  of  Medicine^  vol.  v  iii. ,  Clifford  Allbutt. —11.  Idem,  *  *  E  vol  u  tion  of  Men  tal  Faculty,  *' 
Tak6*8  Dietionarff  of  Mentol  Science, — 12.  Idem,  Mental  Faculty,  with  Bibliographj.  Cam- 
bridge  Univenitj  Press. — 18.  Idetn,  "  Mental  and  Phjsical  Ck>ndition8  of  Chilaren,"  Journal 
^Jioyal StatUtical Society,  Feb.  1898,  March  1896.— 14.  Idem,  *'Movements  in  Man,  and  their 
Evolntion  in  the  Infant,'*  Journal  of  Mental  Sdence,  April  1889. — 15.  Idem.  Nervous  System  of 
the  ChUd :  its  Orotoih  and  Health  in  Edueation.  Macmillan. — 16.  Idem.  **  Neural  and  Mental 
Defects  in  Childhood,*'  Twentieth  Century  Medicine.— 17 ,  Idem,  **Phy8ical  Ezpression,  its 
Modes  and  Principles,*'  International  Scientifie  Series, — 18.  Idem^  "Scientinc  Stndv  of 
Mental  and  Physical  Conditions,"  Keating's  CyclopcBdia  of  Dieeasee  of  Children,  voL  viii. — 
19.  Idem,     Study  of  Children  and  their  Sckool  Training.     Macmillan. 

Pica,  or  DIrt-EatIng. 

PiCA  (ptca,  a  magpie),  dirt-eating  or  "  perveraion  of  the  appetite,"  are  names 
applied  to  the  habit  of  eating  or  putting  into  the  mouth  vcurious  indigestible 
or  disgusting  substancea  The  habit  is  most  frequentl7  noted  in  hjsterical 
or  pregnant  women,  the  insane,  imbeciles,  and  abnormal  children. 

In  some  countries  dirt-eating  is  not  confined  to  the  above-mentioned 
classes,  as  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  Africa,  and  the  West 
Indies,  both  children  and  adults  cure  addicted  to  eating  the  claj  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  The  same  habit  is  noted  in  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
as  dogs  when  sufiTering  from  worms,  and  pregnant  bitches  will  eat  anj  iilth 
or  garbage. 

The  capricious  appetite  of  pregnant  women  is  well  known,  and  women 
who  are  perfectlj  normal  in  their  ways  at  other  times  will,  when  pregnant, 
crunch  cinders  or  dirt  between  their  teeth. 

The  dirt-eating  tendencies  of  the  insane  are  commonlj  enough  ex- 
perienced  in  asjlums,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  death  has  resulted  from 
swallowing  knives,  hair,  or  stones.  Some  idiot  children  will  apparentlj 
derive  pleasure  in  Grawling  about  the  floor  and  licking  the  blacking  and 
dirt  off*  the  boots  of  visitors,  or  in  banging  their  heads  against  a  waU,  or  in 
striking  them  with  their  hands. 

The  most  interesting  forms  of  pica  may  at  times  be  noted  in  children 
who  cannot  be  classified  as  idiots  or  feeble-minded.  In  a  minor  degree  an 
abnormal  appetite  may  be  seen  in  children  who  are  sufifering  from  chronic 
intestinal  catarrh,  or  who  perhaps  sufifer  from  worms.  The  appetite  of 
such  will  be  capricious  and  uncertain ;  they  will  refuse  their  food  at  meal- 
times,  but  when  bathed  at  night  will  perhaps  take  a  bite  out  of  a  cake  of 
soap  with  the  greatest  relish. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  dirt-eating  is  seen  in  children  with  abnormal 
nervous  8ystems,  their  eccentricities  cropping  up  in  other  ways  besides  in 
the  way  of  relish  for  dirt,  wall  plaster,  or  the  wool  off  blankets.  There 
may  be  a  tendency  to  masturbation,  moral  delinquencies,  epileptiform 
convulsions,  or  marked  perverseness  or  contrariness  of  character.  The  per- 
verted  appetite  which  delights  in  pushing  pieces  of  slate-pencil  up  the 
nostrils,  chewing  blankets,  and  crunching  cinders,  is  evidence  of  a  neurosis 
which  ought  to  put  parents  and  teachers  on  their  guard.  While  čare  and 
careful  training  will  in  a  proportion  of  cases  result  in  a  more  normal  state 
of  things,  the  dirt-eating  neurosis  marks  a  tendency  to  an  unbalanced 
nervous  sy8tem,  which  in  later  years  may  result  in  a  complete  breakdown. 
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Of  the  pigments  which  contribute  to  the  coloration  of  the  various 
organs,  tissues,  and  excreta  of  the  animal  body,  some  perform  very  important 
functions,  whereas  others  can  only  be  regarded  as  mere  wa8te  products 
which  are  thrown  out  in  the  urine  and  faeces.  These  latter  are  for  the 
most  part  products  of  the  metabolism  of  the  most  important  of  the 
coloured  constituents  of  the  body,  namelj,  hsemo^lobin. 

The  spectroscope  has  afiTorded  verj  valuable  aid  in  the  recognition  and 
studj  of  many  of  the  animal  pigments,  and  especially  of  those  derived  from 
hsemoglobin,  and  renders  possible  their  detection  even  when  present  in 
quantities  so  minute  that  they  could  hardly  be  found  by  other  means. 
However,  its  indications  require  to  be  controlled  by  chemieal  methods, 
especially  when  it  is  sought  to  obtain  the  individual  pigments  in  a 
condition  of  purity. 

Many  of  the  animal  pigments  owe  their  importance  to  the  parts  which 
they  take  in  adornment ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
most  brilliant  hues  of  birds  and  insects  are  not  of  pigmentary  origin,  but 
are  optical  efiects,  interference  colours,  due  to  the  structure  of  the  surfaces 
which  display  them.  Even  excretory  products  are  sometimes  utilised  for 
purposes  of  adornment,  as,  for  example,  uric  acid,  which,  as  F.  G.  Hopkins 
has  shown,  serves  as  the  white  pigment  of  the  wings  of  certain  butterflies, 
the  Pieridae. 

Important  as  surface  pigmentation  is  in  connection  with  sexual  selec- 
tion,  it  is  no  less  important  in  affording  protection  by  approximating  the 
colours  of  animals  to  those  of  the  surroundings  amongst  which  they  live, 
or  by  ofiTering  a  conspicuous  warning  that  a  brilliantly  tinted  insect  belongs 
to  a  species  which  is  unsuitable  for  food.  In  man  such  functions  of  the 
surface  pigments  are  less  conspicuously  important  than  amongst  the  lower 
animals,  but  the  colouring  matters  of  the  hair  and  skin,  not  to  mention 
haemoglobin  itself,  which  exerts  a  pronounced  influence  upon  the  surface 
tints,  have  no  inconsiderable  share  in  adornment. 

The  dark  pigment  of  the  choroid  performs  an  important  function  in 
rendering  the  eyeball  a  dark  chamber,  and  haemoglobin  and  the  other 
respiratory  pigments  met  with  in  some  of  the  invertebrata  are  second  to  no 
other  constituents  of  the  animal  body  in  the  importance  of  the  work  which 
they  perform,  quite  apart  from  any  ornamental  function. 

Our  knowleclge  of  the  animal  colouring  matters  is  as  yet  very  imperfect, 
far  too  iucomplete,  indeed,  to  permit  of  the  satisfactory  classification  of  the 
entire  group.  Many  of  them,  however,  may  be  placed  in  one  of  three 
fairly  defined  groups.  One  of  these  embraces  the  various  pigments  known 
as  lipochromes.  In  a  second  are  included  haemoglobin  and  its  various 
coloured  deri  vati  ves ;  and  in  the  third  are  classed  the  dark  brown  or  black 
pigments  >^hich  have  received  the  name  of  melanins,  and  which  are  by 
many  regarded  as  haemoglobin  derivatives. 

The  Lipochromes,  or  fat  pigments,  also  known  as  luteins,  are  yery 
widely  distributed,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  yellow  or  red  colouring  matters,  ali  of  which  are  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  and  are  usually  met  with  in  combination 
with  fats,  from  which  they  may  be  aeparated,  without  undergoing  decompo- 
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sition,  by  the  procesa  of  saponification.  The  pi^ents  of  this  class  also 
agree  in  being  more  or  lesa  rapidlj  decolorised  by  light,  with  the  formation 
of  colourless  derivatives  which,  aceording  to  Krukenberg,  are  allied  to 
cholesterin.  In  the  solid  state  they  yield  a  blue  colour  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  some  of  them  jield  a  blue  colour  with  iodine, 
wherea8  with  others  this  reaction  is  only  very  imperfectly  obtained.  The 
lipochromes  are  characterised  spectroscopically  by  showing  absorption 
bands  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  speotrum,  either  a  single  band  near  the 
F  line,  or,  in  addition,  a  second  band  between  F  and  G. 

Carotin,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  carrot,  has  been  more  thoroughly 
Rtudied  than  any  other  lipochrome,  and  this  and  several  other  members  of 
the  group  have  been  obtained  in  crystalline  form.  Husemann  assigned  to 
this  pigment  the  formula  Ci^Hg^O,  but  Amaud  has  more  recently  maintained 
that  carotin,  as  it  exists  in  the  vegetables  which  it  colours,  contains  no 
oxygen,  and  assigns  to  it  the  formula  CggHgg.  The  absence  of  nitrogen,  at 
any  rate,  appears  to  be  a  feature  common  to  aH  the  members  of  the 
lipochrome  group. 

In  many  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds',  the 
lipochromes  play  important  parts  in  surface  coloration.  They  impart  to 
the  fatty  tissues  their  yellow  or  orange  tints,  and  it  is  to  members  of  this 
group  that  the  colours  of  the  corpora  lutea,  yolk  of  egg,  and  blood-serum  are 
alike  due. 

A  lipochrome  which  has  received  considerable  attention,  and  which  has 
a  wide  distribution  in  the  animal  kingdom,  is  tetronerythrin,  which  wa8 
first  isolated  by  Wiirm  from  the  red  areas  around  the  eyes  of  certain  birds, 
and  has  been  found  by  Halliburton  to  be  the  red  pigment  met  with  in  the 
skin,  blood,  and  hypoderm  of  the  lobster  and  allied  crustacea. 

Lutein,  the  pigment  of  the  corpora  lutea,  wa8  first  described  by 
Thudichum,  who  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  this  group 
of  substances. 

When  human  fat  is  extracted  with  ether  the  yellow  solution  which  is 
obtained  8hows  two  well-marked  absorption  bands  towards  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum,  due  to  the  lipochrome  which  it  contains,  and  a  similar 
spectrum  is  seen  when  yolk  of  egg  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Other 
interesting  members  of  the  group  are  the  chromophanes  of  the  retinal 
cones  of  fishes,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

The  pigment  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
hlood-serum  and  of  serous  effusions  is  also  believed  to  be  a  lipochrome. 
The  colouring  matter  of  human  serum  has  received  little  special  study,  but 
from  ox  serum  Krukenberg  wa8  able  to  extract,  by  means  of  amylic  alcohol, 
a  yellow  pigment  which  showed  two  absorption  bands  in  the  position  of 
lipochrome  bands,  and  Halliburton  has  obtfiined  similar  results  with  the 
])lood  of  birds,  turtles,  and  mammalia. 

Other  pigments  may,  of  course,  contribute  to  the  coloration  of  the 
serum,  such  as  ha^moglobin,  bilirubin,  which  Hammarsten  has  shown  to  be 
frequently  present  in  the  serum  of  horses,  as  well  as  urobilin  and  other 
excretory  pigments  on  their  way  to  be  excreted  by  the  kidneya 

H.KMOGLOBiN  AND  ITS  Derivatives. — In  the  present  article  haemo- 
^dobin  claims  consideration  only  as  a  pigment  of  the  body,  and  as  the 
})arent  substance  of  a  large  family  of  coloured  derivatives.  For  descriptions 
of  the  chemical  and  spectroscopic  properties  of  these  substances,  as  well  as 
of  the  far  more  important  re8piratory  function  of  hsemoglobin,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  work8  on  physiology. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  respective  tints  of  arterial  and  venous  blood 
VOL.  IX  24 
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are  dependent  upon  the  change  of  oxyhaemoglobiii  to  reduced  bsemoglobin, 
and  vice  versa.  Changes  of  the  colour  of  the  blood  are  also  brought  about 
bj  the  combination  of  haemoglobin  with  gases  other  than  ox7gen,  as,  for 
example,  the  cherry  tint  observed  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  carbon 
monoxide. 

In  the  surface  coloration  of  the  human  hodj  haemoglobin  bas  an 
important  share,  and  its  influence  is  obvious  not  onlj  in  the  viaible 
mucous  membranes,  but  also  in  the  skin  itself.  An  estimate  of  the  part 
which  it  plajs  is  readily  fonned  by  the  observation  of  patients  suffering 
from  extreme  amemia,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  show  rosj  tinta  of 
health ;  and  also  from  the  blue  tint  of  cjanosis,  which  sometimes  attains  to 
80  extreme  a  degree  in  sufferers  from  congenital  heart-disease.  Moreover, 
when  the  skin  is  examined  by  reflected  light  the  absorption  bands  of 
hfiemoglobin  are  clearly  visible  with  the  spectroscope. 

Methaemoglobin,  a  compound  which  bas  the  same  percentage  composi- 
tion  as  oxyhaemoglobin,  but  in  which  the  oxygen  is  more  firmly  held,  is 
often  met  with  in  the  urine,  to  which  it  gives  a  dark  brown  or  smoky  tint. 
It  is  not  only  in  Ijaemoglobinuria  that  it  is  present,  but  also  in  the  ordinary 
8moky  urine  of  hiematuria.  Hoppe-Seyler  stated,  indeed,  that  blood 
pigment  in  the  urine  is  always  passed  in  this  form,  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  blood  pigment  which  bas  the  form  of  metha?moglobin  in  the 
fresh  urine  may  become  converted  into  oxyha»moglobin  on  standing,  with 
a  corresponding  change  of  tint  from  brown  to  pink. 

Haemoglobin  also  bas  an  important  share  in  the  coloration  of  the  solid 
tissues,  partly  owing  to  its  presence  in  the  blood  contained  in  their  vessels. 
MacMunn  bas  described  a  group  of  pigmenta  allied  to  haemoglobin  which  he 
calls  histohaematins,  the  most  important  of  which  is  myohifcmatin,  the 
colouring  matter  of  muscle.  He  made  an  elaborate  spectroscopic  8tudy  of 
this  pigment,  which  he  found  to  be  present  in  the  muscles  of  insects,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  other  invertebrata  which  have  no  hiemoglobin  in  their 
blood.  He  also  described  a  modified  myohiematin  obtained  by  artificial 
gastric  digestion  of  muscle. 

On  the  other  hand,  Le\7'  maintained  that  the  myohiematin  of  MacMunn 
was  not  a  distinct  pigment,  but  that  the  spectra  ob8er\^ed  were  due  to 
admixture  of  ha?moglobin  and  haemochromogen,  the  formation  of  the  latter 
being  due  to  post-mortem  changes. 

The  most  recent  investigator  in  the  field  is  Momer,  who  failed  to  detect 
in  the  fresh  muscle  of  dogs  and  oxen  any  pigment  yielding  the  spectra 
described  by  MacMunn.  He  observed,  however,  slight  ditllerences  between 
the  spectra  of  the  muscle  pigment  and  the  blood-colouring  matter  of  the 
same  animal,  the  absorption  bands  of  the  former  being  slightly  shifted 
toward8  the  red.  Similar  differences  were  observed  when  the  corresponding 
carbonic  oxide  and  methaemoglobin  were  prepared.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
haematin  from  muscle  did  not  differ  from  that  prepared  from  the  blood,  and 
hence  he  concludes  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  proteid  components.  He 
proposes  for  the  muscle  pigment  the  name  of  myochrome. 

Hcemochromogen,  the  coloured  constituent  of  haemoglobin,  which  bas  a 
very  characteristic  spectrum,  bas  been  detected  by  MacMunn  in  the  niedulla 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  but  othenvise  is  not  known  to  figure  as  a  pigment 
of  the  body. 

Hcematin  bas  been  met  with  in  urine  in  sulphuric-acid  poisoning,  and 
is  possibly  present  in  that  excretion  more  frequently  than  bas  hitherto  been 
supposed.  It  is  also  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  being  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  digestive  juices  upon  haemoglobin. 
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Mcematoporphyrin,  an  iron-free  derivative  of  haemoglobin,  wa8  known  as 
a  laboratory  product  before  its  occurrence  as  a  natural  pigment  wa8  recog- 
nised.  It  has  been  found  by  MacMunn  in  the  integuments  of  certain 
invertebrate  animals,  some  of  which  have  no  ha^moglobin  in  their  blood, 
and  is  one  of  the  colouring  matters  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  shells 
of  birds'  eggs.  In  normal  human  urine  it  is  present  in  minute  traces,  and 
occasionallj,  especiallj  as  a  result  of  sulphonal  poisoning,  it  appears  in  the 
urine  in  much  larger  amount  (see  art.  "  HiEMATOPORPHVRiNURiA,"  voL  iv.  p. 
274).  Traces  of  this  pigment  are  ako  met  with  in  fa?ces  and  bile,  and  it  is 
luore  abundantly  present  in  meconium.  In  a  čase  of  sulphonal  poisoning 
it  has  also  been  extracted  from  the  blood. 

There  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  haematoporphjrin  is  anjthing  but  a 
\vaste  product  of  metabolism,  and  the  amount  excreted  appears  to  be 
largely  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  liver. 

Haimatoporphyrin  (CigHjgNgOg)  is  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  pink 
colour  of  its  Solutions,  and  by  the  distinctive  and  somewhat  complex  spectra 
shown  by  its  solutions  under  dififerent  conditions.  The  interest  attaching 
to  this  pigment  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  pigments  bearing  the 
elosest  resemblance  to  it  in  their  spectroscopic  properties  have  been  obtained 
by  Church  from  turacin,  and  by  Schlinck  and  Marchlewski  from  chloro- 
phyle ;  but  both  turacoporphyrin  and  phylloporphjTin  dififer  from  hajmato- 
porphyrin  in  their  composition.  This  raises  the  question  how  far  a  practical 
identity  of  absorption  spectra  affords  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  sub- 
stauces  which  yield  them,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  same  question 
arises  with  regard  to  the  urobilinoid  products  artificially  prepared  from 
bilirubin  and  hiematin.  On  the  other  hand,  such  resemblances  may  fairly 
be  supposed  to  point  at  least  to  a  close  chemical  relationship  between  the 
substances  from  which  such  allied  products  are  obtained,  and  probably  to 
the  presence  in  them  of  a  common  radicle. 

The  bile  pigments  constitute  a  second  class  of  iron-free  ha^moglobin 
derivatives,  and  of  these  bilirubin  and  biliverdin  are  by  far  the  most 
important.  Bilirubin  has  the  formula  CigHj^N.,03,  and  wl11  be  seen  to  be 
isomeric  with  htematoporphyrin.  In  the  amorphous  state  it  appears  as  a 
yellowish  red  p()wder,  insoluble  in  water,  very  8lightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  readily  dissolved  by  chloroform.  It  forms  readily  soluble  com- 
pounds  \vith  alkalies,  and  alkaline  solutions  turn  green  on  standing,  owing 
to  the  oxidation  of  biUrubin  to  biliverdin  (Cj^Hj^NoO^).  Unlike  bilirubin, 
biliverdin  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  chloroform.  Neither 
of  these  pigments  shows  any  spectroscopic  absorption  bands,  but  merely 
general  absorption  of  the  more  refrangible  rays. 

The  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  the  bile  pigments  from  haemoglobin 
is  of  various  kinds,  such  as  their  increased  formation  when  exces8ive 
hiL*molysis  is  going  on ;  the  formation  of  cry8tal8  of  haematoidin,  which  is 
apparently  identical  with  bilirubin,  in  the  seats  of  blood  extravasation8 ; 
and  the  fact  that  under  the  influence  of  reducing  agents  both  bilirubin  and 
hifmatin  yield  urobilinoid  products. 

The  bile  of  the  herbivora  is  green  from  the  presence  of  biliverdin,  but 
some  doubt  exist8  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pigment  of  normal  human  bile. 
Post-mortem  human  bile  is  usually  golden  or  brown  in  tint,  and  in  gall- 
stones  bilirubin  calcium  is  the  chief  pigmentary  ingredient,  wherea8  fistula 
bile  is  nearly  always  of  a  bright  green  colour.  When  the  bile  pigment 
traverses  the  intestine  unchanged  it  may  appear  in  the  fa?ce8,  either  as 
bilirubin  or  as  biliverdin.  When  it  becomes  diffiised  through  the  tissues 
in  jaundice  it  appears  in  the  skin  as  bilirubin,  but  in  cases  of  long-standing 
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jaundice  a  greeniflh  tint  developa  In  the  urine  of  jaundiced  persons  either 
or  both  of  these  pigmenta  maj  be  present,  and  especiallj  in  the  urine  of 
infants  bilirubin  maj  be  deposited  in  crystalline  form. 

The  other  known  bUe  pigmenta,  such  as  bilifuscin,  bilihumin,  and 
biliprasin,  have  been  chieflj  met  with  as  constituents  of  gall-stones.  Bili- 
cjanin  has  also  been  found  in  gall-stones,  and  cholhaematin  is  a  pigment 
with  a  characteristic  spectrum  which  has  been  found  hj  MacMunn  in  the 
bile  of  sheep  and  oxen. 

Urobilin  is  also  found  in  the  bUe,  and  appears  to  be  one  of  a  group  of 
allied  pigments  which  maj  be  prepared  bj  the  action  of  reagents  upon  the 
blood  and  bile  pigmenta  It  is  characterised  bj  a  broad  dark  absorption 
band  near  the  F  line,  and  by  jdelding  a  green  fluorescence  with  zine 
chloride  and  ammonia. 

It  is  abundantlj  present,  chieflj  as  a  chromogen,  in  normal  fseces^  and 
is  probablj  formed  by  the  action  of  intestinal  bacteria  upon  bilirubin.  It 
differs,  however,  in  composition  from  hjdrobilirubin,  the  verj  siniilar 
pigment  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon  bilirubin.  It 
is  also  met  with  in  urine,  in  traces  in  health,  and  here  in  the  form  of 
chromogen,  and  in  far  larger  amount  in  many  morbid  urines  which  niay 
show  its  absorption  band  with  great  distinctness.  There  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  urobilin  of  the  urine  and  the  bUe  are  alike  derived 
from  the  intestinal  supply,  and  it  disappears  from  both  urine  and  bile  when 
complete  occlusion  of  the  common  duct  prevents  the  entry  of  bile  into  the 
intestine. 

Among  the  derivatives  of  heemoglobin  a  plače  should  probably  be 
assigned  to  urochrome,  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  normal  urine,  which 
has  no  distinctive  spectrum.  From  this  pigment  a  urobilinoid  substance  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  aldehyde  upon  an  alcoholic  solution,  but  this,  like 
the  products  prepared  from  hsematin  and  bilirubin,  exhibits  differences 
from  the  natural  urobilin  of  the  urine  and  fseces.  As  to  the  mode  and 
plače  of  origin  of  urochrome  no  further  evidence  is  as  yet  forthcoming. 

The  Melanins. — Our  knowledge  of  the  dark  brown  and  blauik 
pigments  known  as  melanins  is  as  yet  very  imperfect.  Numerous  analy8es 
of  such  pigments  have  been  carried  out,  but  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  differ  8omewhat  widely,  even  with  materiala  derived  from  the  same 
source.  The  ditierences  observed  are  specially  marked  as  regards  the 
presence  or  absence  of  iron  and  the  proportion  of  combined  aulphur.  They 
are,  doubtlesa,  in  part  due  to  the  difficulty  of  isolating  substances  of  this 
description  unaltered,  but  yet  in  a  condition  of  purity,  and  in  part,  perhaps, 
to  the  presence  of  more  than  one  pigment  of  the  group  in  the  same  situa- 
tion.  Some  observers  regard  the  melanins  as  derivatives  of  haemoglobin, 
basing  their  opinion  in  part  upon  the  presence  of  iron ;  but  others,  including 
Nencki,  take  a  different  view  of  their  origin,  and  Krukenberg  looks  upon 
them  as  more  nearly  related  to  the  lipochromes  than  to  haemoglobin. 

In  the  human  body  melanins  play  important  parts  in  the  pigmentation 
of  the  hair  and  eye8,  as  well  as  of  the  skin  of  the  dark  races,  and  eveu  in 
the  white  races  in  the  coloration  of  moles.  In  cases  of  generalised  melanotic 
tumours  large  quantities  of  a  pigment  or  pigments  of  this  class  are  formed, 
and  may  be  excreted  in  part  in  the  urine. 

The  dark  pigment  of  hair  has  been  investigated  by  Sieber,  who  found 
it  to  be  free  from  iron,  but  to  contain  sulphur.  Abel  and  Daviš  also  failed 
to  find  iron  in  this  pigment  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  skin  of  negroes. 

The  black  pigment  of  the  retina  known  as  fuscin  has  been  found  by 
Klihne  and  May8  to  contain  iron,  whereas  Scherer  and  Sieber  found  neither 
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iron  nor  sulphur  in  the  very  similar  if  not  identical  colonring  matter  of  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 

The  melanins  of  melanotic  tumours  have  been  repeatedlj  investigated. 
Heintz  found  no  iron  in  them ;  Dressler  found  no  sulphur,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  iron  wa8  detected  in  the  ash.  The  pigment  isolated  by  Berdez 
and  Neucki,  to  which  they  assigned  the  name  of  phymatorhu8in,  wa8 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  alkalies,  from 
which  it  could  \)e  reprecipitated  by  acids.  No  iron  wa8  present  in  it,  but 
it  contaiued  sulphur  in  considerable  amounta  From  melanotic  growths  in 
the  horse  they  isolated  a  second  pigment  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
hippomelanin. 

Morner,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  from  human  tumours,  and  from  the 
urine  of  the  patient,  two  pigments,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  Both  contained  iron  as  well  as  sulphur.  He  ascribes  the 
absence  of  iron  from  the  products  isolated  by  previous  observei*8  to  the 
eniployment  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  their  preparation.  The  sarcomelanin 
isolated  by  Schmiedeberg  also  contained  iron,  and  similar  results  have  been 
obtained  by  Braudl  and  L.  Pfeiffer. 

The  dark  pigment  present  in  the  urine  in  such  cases  is  in  part  or  whole 
passed  as  a  chromogen,  melanogen,  and  darkening  may  only  take  plače 
after  exposure  to  the  air.  Sometimes,  however,  the  urine  is  of  a  very  dark 
colour  when  passed. 

Occasionally,  as  in  a  čase  recorded  by  Senator,  the  pigment  is  present  in 
the  blood  and  ascitic  fluid  as  well  as  in  the  urine. 

Other  Pigments. — By  no  means  ali  the  pigments  of  the  human  body 
can  be  placed  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  groups. 

For  example,  the  chemical  relationships  of  the  visual  purple,  the  unstable 
pigment  of  the  retinal  rods  are  unknown.  Our  knowledge  of  this  substance 
is  largely  due  to  the  researches  of  Kiihne. 

It  is  so  readily  decolorised  by  light  that  its  separation  has  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  light  of  the  sodium  fiame.  The  best  solvent  is  a  dilute  solution 
of  bile  salts,  and  it  can  Ije  reprecipitated  by  removing  the  bile  salts  from 
the  liquid  by  dialysi8.  It  is  not  only  decolorised  by  light,  but  also  by 
heating  its  solutions,  by  alkalies  other  than  ammonia,  by  acids,  and  even  by 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  The  reddish' purple  solution  of  the  pigment 
shows  no  definite  absorption  banda 

Another  pigment  which  cannot  as  yet  be  assigned  to  any  definite  class 
is  uroerythrin,  the  urinary  colouring  matter  which  is  responsible  for  the 
reddy  orange  tint  of  febrile  urines  and  that  of  sufTerers  from  hepatic 
diseases,  and  which  colours  uratic  sediments  pink.  It  is  an  extremely 
unstfible  substance,  its  solutions  are  rapidly  decolorised  by  light,  and  it  is 
destroyed  hy  alkalies  vnth  the  formation  of  a  green  product.  Its  spectrum 
consists  of  two  feeble  bands  in  the  green  and  blue  united  by  a  dark 
shading. 

The  indigo  pigments  are  derived  indirectly  from  indol,  which  is  formed 
in  the  intestine  by  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  proteida  From  the 
intestine  it  is  absorl)ed  and  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  indoxyl- 
sulphuric  and  indoxyl-glycuronic  acids.  Indigo  blue  is  sometimes  spon- 
taneously  deposited  from  the  urine,  and  in  a  very  few  instances  renal  calculi 
composed  of  indigo  have  been  met  with.  Indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  is  often 
present  in  the  urine  in  considerable  amount,  as,  for  example,  in  cases  of 
intestinal  obstruction,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  urine,  when 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  trace  of  bleaching  powder,  yields  an 
abundance  of  indigo  blue  and  red. 
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Urorosein  is  a  pink  pigment  wbich  is  also  obtained  hj  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  urine,  from  which  its  colourless  chromogen 
has  been  isolated  in  crjstalline  form.  It  also  is  yery  probablj  of  intestinal 
origin. 

The  brown  oxidation  products  of  the  di-oxybenzenes  are  also  occasion- 
allj  met  with  in  urine,  as  in  cases  of  carboluria,  and  in  the  rare  condition 
known  as  alkaptonuria. 

Lastly,  bacterial  pigments  must  be  mentioned,  such  as  pyocyanin,  which 
is  the  product  of  the  lacillus  pyocyaneu8,  and  which  occasionally  imparts  to 
pus  a  green  colour. 

In  the  present  article  it  has  only  been  possible  to  give  a  mere  outline  of 
the  subject  of  the  pigmentation  of  the  human  tissues  and  excreta,  and  the 
limits  of  space  have  precluded  more  than  incidental  reference  to  the  colour- 
ing  matters  of  the  lower  animals  which  present  many  problems  of  great 
interest.  Of  some  of  these  pigments  copper  is  an  essential  constituent,  as, 
for  example,  h<'emocyanin,  the  respiratory  pigment  of  the  blood  of  some 
crustacea  and  moUuscs.  Turacin,  the  red  pigment  of  the  wing  feathers  of 
the  touracos,  is  another  copper-containing  pigment  of  much  interest.  Its 
properties  and  composition  have  been  investigated  by  Professor  Church,  and, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  it  a 
product  called  turacoporphyrin  is  obtained,  which,  in  its  spectroscopic 
features,  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  h8ematoporphyrin. 

LITERATURE.  — Krukenbero.  OrundzUge  einer  vcrgleichenden  Physiologi€  der  Farhstoffe 
und  der  Farben,  Heidelberg,  1884.  (See  also  the  text-books  of  Phjsiological  Chemistry  of 
Halliburton,  Neumeister,  and  Hammarsten).  Lutein:  Thudichum.  Centralb.  f.  d.  med. 
TFissenscJiaflen,  1869,  vii.  p.  1.  Serom  Pigment :  Krukenbero.  SUzungsber.  der  Jenaischtn 
OtulUch.f.  Med.  1885. — Hammarsten.  Ma.\y' s  Jahresbericht,  1878,  p.  129. — Halliburton. 
Journal  o/  Phy8iology,  1886,  vii.  p.  324.  TetronerTthrin :  WCrm.  Zeitschr. /.  ici^sensch. 
ZooL  xxxi.  p.  636. — Halliburton.  Journal  o/ Physiology,  1885,  vi.  324. — MacMunn.  Proč. 
Royal  Soc.  1883,  p.  17.  Carotin:  Husemann.  Liebig'8  Annalen,  cxvii.  p.  200. — Arnaud. 
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exper.  Path.  und  Phann.  1886,  xx.  p.  362.  Melanotic  Tumoun :  Heintz.  Vircho\v\s  ArcJiiv, 
1847,  i.  p.  477. — Dressler.  Vierteljahrsch.  f.  d.  prakt.  HcUkunde,  Prague,  1865,  lxxxviii.  p.  9  ; 
ibid.  1869,  ci.  p.  69. — Bkrdez  and  Nencki.  Archiv  /.  expcr.  Path.  und  Phann.  1886,  xx.  p. 
346. — MOrner.  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chemie,  1887,  xi.  p.  66.— Sohmiedebero.  ArcJiiv /. 
cxper.  Path.  und  Pharm.  1897,  xxxix.  p.  1. — Brandl  and  Pfeiffeu.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie^ 
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Piles.     See  Eectum. 

Pinta. 

Definition. — A  tropical  disease  of  the  skin,  characterised  by  the  devclop- 
ment  of  variouslj"  coloured  patches  whieh  later  become  scaly. 

The  chief  countries  in  which  the  disease  is  frequently  met  with  are  : — 
Brazil,  Mexico  (especiallj  the  provinces  of  Michoacan  and  Guerrero), 
Central  America,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Peru.  It  is  particiilarlj 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  creeks  and  marshes,  and  is  never  found  at 
a  greater  altitude  than  2000  metres. 

It  afifects  ali  races,  but  more  espeeially  the  half-breeds  and  those  in 
poor  circumstances,  while  the  pure  negro  seems  to  enjoy  a  partial  im- 
munity. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  as  one  or  more  small  patches  U8ually 
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situated  on  the  face  or  extremities,  seldom  on  covered  parts.  The  colour  is 
at  first  usuallj  slightlj  red  from  hjpersemia  in  white  subjects,  but  in  blacks 
the  patch  may  be  fawn-coloured  from  the  first. 

The  patches  rapidly  become  scalj,  and  then  develop  graduallj  their 
characteristic  colour.  This  may  be  a  blue  or  a  black  in  the  more  superficial 
varieties,  or  a  red  or  white  in  the  deeper  form.  New  patches  continue  to 
form,  while  the  old  ones  spread  centrifugallj,  until  eventually  the  whole 
body  with  the  exception  of  the  pahns  and  soles  may  be  affected.  Pruritus 
is  almost  invariably  severe,  and  may  be  noticed  even  before  the  appearance 
of  the  skin  changes. 

As  the  patches  become  older  the  skin  undergoes  more  or  less  degenera- 
tive  changes,  hair  turns  white  and  falls  out,  and  the  skin  shows  hard 
papnles,  rugosity,  and  general  sclerosia  Probably  most  of  these  later 
changes  are  due  to  scratching,  since  most  writers  agree  that  in  the  chronic 
wide8pread  cases  the  itching  becomes  intense.  In  the  deep  variety  there 
is  occa8ionally  a  discharge  superadded,  and  in  the  flexures  of  joints  trouble- 
some  ulceration  may  occur.  In  cases  where  discharge  or  ulceration  occurs 
the  patient  acquires  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  has  been  likened  to  the 
smeli  of  dirty  linen  or  cat'8  urine.  There  are  no  constitutional  symptom8 
other  than  those  induced  by  the  continual  itching,  and  the  disease  may,  if 
untreated,  persist  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  patient  without  serious 
con8equences. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — There  stili  exists  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  Lier,  of  Mexico,  maintaining  that  it  is  not 
contagious,  after  numerous  failures  in  the  attempt  to  inoculate  it,  and 
therefore  considering  that  it  is  rather  to  be  regard^  as  an  abnormality  of 
pigmentation  due  to  attempted  adaptation  of  the  skin  to  the  tropical 
climate.  Gastambide,  on  the  other  hand,  described  several  varieties  of 
fungus  belonging  to  the  order  of  moulds  (penicillium),  which  he  found 
preselit  in  the  horny  lliyer  in  the  blue  and  black  varieties,  and  in  the  deeper 
layer8  of  the  epidermis  and  corium  in  the  red  and  white  varieties.  The 
fungi  varied  in  the  difierent  colours,  and  Gastambide  points  out  that 
though  the  same  patient  may  exhibit  several  colours  at  once  in  dififerent 
patches,  yet  a  patch  of  one  colour  never  develops  into  one  of  another.  The 
majority  of  observers  seem  to  agree  more  or  less  with  Gastambide's  view8, 
regarding  it  as  contagious  and  due  to  a  mould.  Inoculation  may  occur 
directly  from  another  patient,  or  po8sibly  by  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects. 

Some  confusion  stili  seems  to  exi8t  as  to  the  relation  of  the  disease  to 
those  described  under  the  names  of  Carat^s  and  Čute.  Most  writers 
iissume  that  they  are  identical,  but  Barbe  insists  that  they  are  ali  three 
separate  affections,  and  8ays  that  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing  characteristics : — Carat^s  is  a  slowly  progressive  disease,  taking  three 
vears  to  reach  its  period  stage  of  fuU  development ;  pinta  is  much  niore 
rapid,  may  develop  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  is  extremely  contagious ;  čute 
is  also  a  disease  of  rapid  development,  and  differs  from  both  the  others  in 
that  it  is  accompanied  by  fever. 

No  difficulty  should  be  found  in  making  the  diagnosis  in  patients  who 
come  from  the  attected  area.  From  leprosy  the  distinction  could  ea8ily  be 
uiade  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  ansesthesia,  from  Addi8on's 
disease  by  the  absence  of  marked  asthenia  and  abdominal  crises,  from  tinea 
versicolor,  erythrasma,  and  trichophyt08iB  by  the  examination  of  the 
scales. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  other  epipbjtic  diseasee  of  the  skin,  e.g. 
unguentum  chrysarobini,  unguentum  hjdiai^Tii  nitratis,  linimentum  iodL 
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Long-establifihed  cases  require  great  persistence  in  the  treatment,  as  the 
disease  is  extremely  liable  to  occur. 

LITERATURE.— 1.  Gastambidk.  Presae  inid.  Bclge,  1881,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  259,  276,  808. 
—2,  LiBR.  Jimr,  des  mals,  cut.  et  8yph,  1897,  vol  ix.  p.  321. — 3.  Bakbe.  La  pratigue 
dermatologiguef  Pariš,  1900,  p.  522. 

Pltultary  B0Cly  (Hjpophjsls  cerebri). 

Stractwre, — This  body  consists  of  two  lobes  of  different  developmental 
origin :  (1)  An  anterior  larger  lobe,  glandular  in  type,  derived  from  the 
embryonic  oral  cavity ;  (2)  a  posterior  smaller  lobe,  belonging  geneticallj 
to  the  brain,  a  continuation  of  the  infundibulnin. 

The  anterior  epithelial  lobe  (hjpophjrsis  proper)  is  light  reddish-brown, 
darker  in  colour  than  the  posterior  one,  and  in  its  origin  from  the  oral 
epiblast  is  homologous  with  the  buccal  glands.  It  is  of  great  interest 
histologicallj,  as  it  has  a  structure  in  some  respects  resembling  that  of 
the  thjToid.  It  is  made  up  of  numerous  tubes  which  may  be  only  slightlj 
convoluted,  and  which  are  arranged  in  a  network.  These  tubes  are  held 
together  by  connective  tissue  strands  in  whieh  there  run  numerous  blood- 
vessels  of  wide  lumen  and  with  deUcate  walls.  There  are  also  lymphatic8 
between  the  tubules,  whieh  gradually  unite  to  form  a  network  in  the 
eapsule.  The  cells  which  line  the  tubes  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  set  being 
larger  and  m6re  granular  than  the  other.  They  may  contain  degenerated 
red  cells  or  blood  pigment,  and,  according  to  Benda,  fat  in  the  form  of 
globules.  A  colloid  substance  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  tubes  in  the 
blood- vessels  and  also  in  the  connective  tissue  spaces  (lymphatics).  Fine 
nerve  fibres,  8ympathetic  in  origin,  have  also  been  describ^  by  Berkeley. 
There  have  been  numerous  cases  described  where  the  colloid  material  has 
occurred  in  cy8ts  in  this  lobe,  and  enlargement  of  the  pituitary  has  often 
been  noted  in  cases  of  acromegaly. 

The  posterior  lobe  arises  as  a  hollow  downgrowth  from  the  forerunner 
of  the  third  ventricle ;  but  in  the  higher  vertebrates  it  is  very  small  and 
atrophied,  consisting  mainly  of  bundles  of  connective  tissue  with  branched 
pigmented  cells  and  smaller  clasping  cells  free  from  pigment.  Its  original 
nervous  structure  is  entirely  lost. 

FuncHons. — Eecent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  pituitary,  like 
the  suprarenal  and  thyroid  glands,  probably  fumishes  an  intemal  secretion 
which  is  of  importance  in  maintaining  the  normal  metabolism.  The  three 
methods  of  investigation  which  have  been  employed  in  attempting  to  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  intemal  secretions  of  other  ductless 
glands — namely,  that  of  the  clinician,  where  the  effects  of  disease  are  noted, 
that  of  experimental  removal,  and  lastly  that  of  injection  of  extract8 — have 
ali  been  made  use  of.  The  results  arrived  at,  although  very  valuable,  are 
stili  not  sufl&ciently  definite  to  warrant  one  in  going  further  than  stating 
the  probable  role  of  the  body.  It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  pituitary 
acts  in  a  similar  way  to  the  thyroid,  although  Eogowitsch  has  stated  that 
in  rabbits  it  enlarges  after  removal  of  the  thyroid,  thus  8upplying  a 
vicarious  secretion,  and  others  have  described  hypertrophy,  tumour  growth8, 
etc.,  in  cases  of  myxoedema.  The  relationship  between  enlargement  of  the 
pituitary  and  the  occurrence  of  acromegaly  is  a  more  probable  one,  but 
their  simultaneous  occurrence  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  experiments 
of  Schiff  on  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  after  feeding  with 
pituitary  extracts,  do  not  warrant  one  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the 
extracts  exert  an  influence  on  bone  metabolism.     After  complete  removal 
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of  the  gland,  animals  only  survive  for  a  comparatively  short  period,  dying 
U8ually  within  a  fortnight.  The  body  temperature  is  lowered,  the  animals 
gradually  become  feebler,  suffer  from  muscular  tremors,  and  afterwards 
spasms  of  a  severe  nature,  and  finally  pass  into  a  dyBpnceic  condition. 
More  exact  Information  wa8  to  be  expected  from  investigating  the  effects 
of  injection  of  pituitary  extract8,  and  these  expectations  have  been  fulfiUed 
by  the  work  of  Schafer  and  his  collaborateurs.  The  action  is  quite 
different  from  that  possessed  by  the  thyroid,  as  aqueous  extracts  of  the 
infundibular  or  nervous  portion  have  a  very  marked  eflfect  upon  the  blood 
pressure,  the  resultant  rise  being  due  not  only  to  an  increased  hearfs 
action,  but  e8pecially  to  a  direct  local  action  upon  the  systemic  arterioles. 
This  contraction  of  the  arterioles  can  be  demonstrated  by  circulating  a 
normal  saline  extract  of  the  pituitary  through  the  blood- vessels  of  a  frog 
after  destruction  of  its  entire  nervous  system,  or  by  the  plethysmographic 
niethod  applied  to  the  limbs,  intestines,  or  spleen,  when  in  every  čase  there 
is  a  distinct  diminution  in  volume.  Unlike  the  suprarenal,  however,  the 
aqueou8  infundibular  extract  produces,  after  a  brief  latent  period,  a  marked 
expansion  of  the  kidney,  accompanied  at  the  outset  only  by  a  slight  rise  in 
general  blood  pressure  which  lasts  only  a  few  minutes.  This  expansion 
contiuues  for  a  long  period,  and  concomitant  with  it  there  is  a  marked 
diuresis,  which  dies  away,  however,  before  the  expansion  cease&  The  sub- 
stance or  substances  which  produce  this  effect  are  not  soluble  in  alcohol ;  in 
fact  saline  extracts  of  the  alcohol  soluble  constituents  of  the  glands  seem  to 
produce  in  some  cases  at  least  the  opposite  effects — temporary  fall  in  blood 
pressure,  contraction  of  the  kidneys,  and  diminution  in  flow  of  urine.  This 
action  is  probably,  however,  not  specific,  but  due  rather  to  depression  of 
cardiac  activity,  a  condition  easily  brought  about  in  the  cat,  in  which 
aninial  the  above-mentioned  effects  are  most  easily  produced.  So  far,  then, 
as  our  present  knowledge  leads  us,  the  specific  action  of  the  infundibular 
part  of  the  pituitary  seems  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  a  renal  one.  The  nature 
of  the  active  principle  or  principles  requires  stili  to  be  worked  out. 

LITERATURE. — Articles  by  Schafer,  etc,  in  Journal  of  Phy9iology.  Text-hook  of 
Phy»ioImjijj  article  "Ductless  Glands,"  where  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  fully  given  np 
to  the  datc  of  publication. 


Pityrlasis.     See  Skin,  Disorders  of  Sweat  and  Sebaceous 

Glands. 


Plače nta.     See  Pregnancv. 


Piag^ue.       See    Api)endix   to   the  last  volume  of    £ncyclopccdia 
Medica. 
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ANATOBfT. — The  pleurae  are  two  independent  serous  sacs  which  do  not 
communicate  with  each  other.  Each  sac  consists  of  two  lajers — a  visceral 
layer  and  a  parietal  layer — the  former  of  which  completely  invests  the 
corresponding  lung,  including  the  sulci  between  the  lobes,  while  the  latter 
lines  the  ribs  and  inteicostal  spaces,  invests  the  upper  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm,  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  mediastinum,  and  is  continued 
through  the  upper  aperture  of  the  thorax  into  the  neek.  The  two  lajers  of 
the  pleura  move  freely  upon  each  other  in  health.  In  disease  these  move- 
ments  are  impeded  or  rendered  painful.  The  two  lajers  of  the  pleura  are 
continuous  with  each  other  at  the  root  of  each  lung,  and  also  by  means  of 
the  ligamentum  latum  pulmonis,  a  short  double  layer  of  serous  membrane 
which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  root  of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm. 
The  shape  of  the  pleurae  is  not  the  same  on  the  two  sides,  being  determined 
by  that  of  the  corresponding  lung.  Inferiorly  the  lungs  do  not  completely 
fiU  the  thoracic  cavity,  except  in  exceptional  cases  of  extreme  inspiratory 
efibrt. 

Only  the  relations  of  the  pleune  which  are  of  clinical  importance  can  be  here 
considered.  The  height  to  wnich  the  pleurae  rise  in  the  neck  shows  considerable 
variations.  From  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  usual  limits  of  this  variation.  In  front  the  pleurae  of  the 
opposite  sides  are  in  contact  behind  the  body  of  the  sternum,  but  the  line  of 
renection  is  not  constant.  It  is  usually  behind  either  the  body  of  the  sternum  or 
its  left  edge.  Inferioi'ly  the  relations  of  the  pleurae  to  the  diaphragm  are  of  great 
clinical  importance.  According  to  Quain  "  the  lower  border  of  the  costal  pleura 
is  reflected  on  to  the  diaphragm,  opposite  a  line  passing  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  outwards  behind  the  seventh  costal  cartilage,  nearly  as  far  as  its  rib  ;  here 
it  leaves  the  seventh  cartilage,  and,  continuing  to  pass  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards,  crosses  the  eightn,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs,  and  reaches  the 
twelfth  rib  near  its  vertebral  end."  Others  plače  the  inferior  limit  of  the  pleurae 
in  front,  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  intercostal  cartilage  or  the  sixth  iutercostal 
space.  In  the  mid-axillary  line  the  lower  limit  of  the  pleurae  is  from  two  to  three 
inches  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax.  The  inferior  limit  is  usually  lower 
on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right,  viz.  the  lower  border  of  the  ninth  rib  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  tenth  on  the  left.  The  inferior  limit  of  the  pleurae  posteriorly 
varies  from  the  upper  border  of  the  twelfth  rib  to  the  level  oi  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  relations  of  the  pleurae  to  the  pericardium  are  sometimes  of 
clinical  importance.  "  The  layers  forming  the  sides  of  the  anterior  mediastinum 
pass  backwards  from  the  sternum  to  the  pericardium  in  close  relationship  with 
one  another,  except  below,  where  a  triangular  interval  is  sometimes  formed  between 
them.  At  the  front  of  the  pericardium  the  two  lavers  separate,  each  passing 
round  its  own  side  of  the  pericardium  to  the  front  of  the  root  of  the  corresponding 
lung,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  visceral  pleura"  (Quain).  The  tri- 
angular interval  here  mentioned  corresponds  to  the  mner  end  of  the  fifth  left 
intercostal  space,  and  is  of  importance  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  onlv  situation  in  ^ 
which  paracentesis  pericardii  can  be  performed  without  wounding  the  pleura.  In  * 
many  cases,  however,  this  space  is  covered  by  pleura. 
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Communications  by  means  of  the  lymphatic  channels  exist  between  the  pleune 
and  the  peritoneum. 

Pathologv. — The  pathologj  of  afiections  of  the  pleura  is  at  present  in 
an  unsettled  state.  The  tendencj  of  recent  investigations  has  been  to 
regard  aH  pleurisies  as  toxic,  to  accentuate  the  large  part  in  causation 
\vhich  is  played  by  various  micro-organisms,  to  regard  most  pleurisies  not 
othervvise  obviously  accounted  for  as  probably  tubercular,  and  to  call  in 
question  the  eiistence  of  the  so-called  "  simple,"  "  idiopathic,"  or  "  inflam- 
matory"  pleurisy.  These  controverted  questions  will  be  presen tly  considered 
in  some  detail.  The  bacteriology  of  the  disease  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  large  number  of  observers  in  this  country,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Fraenkel,  Netter,  "VVeichselbaum, 
Laveran,  Serafini,  Levy,  Lemoine,  Asehoff,  Mitchell  Prudden,  Sidney  Martin, 
AVashbourne,  Goldscheider,  Jakovvski,  Thue,  and  Landouzy.  The  results  ob- 
tained  ha  ve  been  of  much  interest  and  considerable  practical  value,  but  dis- 
crepancies  appear  in  the  conclusions  of  different  observers,  and  it  is  evident 
that  finality  is  as  yet  far  from  having  been  attaineA  The  conclusions  of 
pathology,  and  especially  of  bacteriology,  must  be  subjected  to  a  rigid 
criticism  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  clinical  experience 
before  8atisfactory  views  can  be  attained.  In  view  of  the  contradictorj 
results  of  many  obser\'ers  the  statement  of  E.  Levy  that  "  die  Aetiologie  der 
Pleuritis  \velche  vor  wenigen  Jahren  noch  in  tiefes  Dunkel  gehlillt  war, 
heute  mit  Hilfe  der  bacteriologischen  Forschung  ein  wohlgekanntes  wohl 
durchgearbeitetes  Grebiet  geworden  sei,"  must  be  pronounced  premature. 
Bacteriology  has  not  yet  spoken  its  decisive  word  on  this  subject,  but  the  path 
of  probable  fruitful  progress  has  been  clearly  indicated. 

The  changes  which  take  plače  in  pleurisv  are  in  many  respects  those  conimon 
to  inflammations  of  serous  membranes.  The  membrane  becomes  injected  and 
hyper{emic,  and  los&s  its  normal  glistening  appearance.  There  is  prohferation  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  endothelial  cells,  and  soon  a  iibrinous  exudation  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  and  forms  shaggy  projections  from  it.  The  process  may 
stop  at  this  point,  as  in  the  so-called  "dry "  pleuri8y,  and  adhesions  may  form 
V)etween  the  opposed  pleural  surfaces ;  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  serous 
lluid  is  exu(led,  and  collects  between  the  layers  of  the  pleura.  This  fluid  may 
consist  of  limpid  serum,  or  of  a  more  or  less  turbid  and  flocculent  fluid,  or  of  pus, 
or  it  niay  contain  varying  quantities  of  blood.  The  quantity  mav  vary  from  a 
few  ounces  to  manv  pints.  After  a  variable  period  absorption  usually  sets  in,  and 
may  proceed  sati8factorily  until  convalescence  is  completed.  The  two  lavers  of 
the  pleura  again  come  into  contact,  granulation  tissue  is  formed,  and  the  two 
layers  become  in  many  cases  more  or  less  adherent,  the  pleural  cavity  being 
to  this  extent  obliterated.  The  lung  on  the  aflected  side  tends  to  collapse. 
at  tirst  owing  to  the  alteration  of  the  normal  nejB^ative  pressure  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  later  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  mcreasing  exudation.  It  mav 
l)ocome  entirely  compressed  and  airless,  or  it  may  float  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 
It  tends  to  shrink  towanls  its  root. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  various  kinds  of  effusion  in  more  detail. 

A.  Serous  Effvsitm. — The  tenn  "serous"  is  a  niisnomer,  as  the  fluid  always 
contains  fibrin.  It  is  in  reality  a  dilute  liquor  sanguinis.  The  colour  is  yellow  or 
yellowish  green.  The  specitic  gravity  usually  exceeds  1018,  and  mav  be  as  hieh 
as  1030,  but  niay  also  be  low.  The  reaction  is  alkaline.  The  fluid  may  be 
perfectly  limpid,  but  is  often  turbid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  large  quantitie8  of 
iorpuscular  elements.  In  this  latter  čase  the  transition  to  pus  is  probable.  but 
perfectly  limpid  serum  rarely  becomes  purulent  Microscopic  examination  snow8 
the  presence  of  scattered  red  blood  corpuscles,  leucocytes,  fatty  globules,  and 
endothelial  cells.  Micro-organisms  are  often  present.  Sugar  is  always  to  be 
found  in  small  quantity,  and  sometimes  acetone  and  uric  acid.  Serous  eflusions 
aie  highly  albuminous,  proteid  material  being  abundantly  present,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  serum  albumin,  and  globulin.  Serous  eflusions  coagulate  on  standing  for 
a  few  hours.  The  diflerentiation  of  ** serous"  pleural  efiusion  from  passive  transu- 
dations,  due  to  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  may  be  important.    The  distinction  is  not 
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always  easy.  and  m&j  be  very  difficult  or  even  impossible.  The  broad  rules  are 
that  transuclations  are  usually  of  lower  speciiic  gravitv  than  effusions,  they  exhibit 
fewer  tissue  eleinents,  and  coajg^ulate  witn  greater  dimculty.  (See  '*  £xamination 
of  Patliological  Fluids^"  vol.  iiL  p.  600,  et  8eq.) 

B.  PunUfnt  Effunon  (Empt/ema), — This  type  of  effusion  is  commoner  in  tlie 
child  than  in  the  adult.  It  is  often  a  8eqael  of  pneumonia,  and  seems  in  a  con- 
siderable  proportion  of  cases  the  result  of  invasion  by  the  pneumococcus.  It  does 
not  often  supervene  upon  a  serous  effusion  unless  that  effusion  has  from  the  outset 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  corpuscular  elements.  It  niay  follow  upon  repeated 
tappings  of  a  recumng  serous  emision,  but  this  is  much  less  frequent  than  has 
been  supposed.    The  pus  only  exceptionall^  becomes  fcetid. 

C.  Jiasmorrhagic  Effunon, — The  blood  is  mixed  in  varying  proportion  with 
serum,  less  often  with  pus.  H<emorrhagic  pleural  efifusions  are  soraewhat  rare, 
but  their  importance  is  great.  They  are  most  often  due  to  tuberculosis,  less  often 
to  8curvy,  hfemophilia,  one  of  the  malignant  exanthemata,  Brighfs  disease,  cir- 
rhosis  of  the  liver,  or  to  cancer.  It  is  iraportant  to  bear  in  niind  that  the  efiusion 
in  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  is  most  often  serous,  only  exceptionally  purulent  or 
hftiniorrhagic.  In  cancer  the  effusion  is  often  hfemorrhagic,  but  may  be  serous. 
Ai)art  from  tuberculosis,  cancer,  scurvy,  or  haemo))hilia,  a  hfemorrhagic  effusion 
points  to  a  state  of  profound  dyscrasia  or  to  a  virulent  attack  of  one  of  the 
exanthemata.  A  haemorrhagic  effusion  in  tuberculosis  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
clude  a  fttirly  hopeful  outlook.  While  haimorrhagic  eiiusions  are  distinctlv 
unfavourable,  their  prognostic  indications  vary  widely  and  need  be  interpreted 
with  caution.  Cancer  cells  are  sometimes  present  in  a  haemorrhagic  effusion. 
According  to  von  Jaksch,  the  presence  of  the  glycogen  reaction  in  a  marked 
degree  favours  the  suspicion  of  cancer. 

D.  A  chylous  efiusion,  due  to  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct,  has  been  described. 
It  is  extremely  rare. 

Bacteriolooy  of  Pleural  Effusions. — This  subiect  is  at  present  exciting 
great  attention,  and  may  be  expected  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  t)athogeny  of 
pleurisy.  The  results  hitherto  obtained  are  interesting  and  valuabie,  but  incon- 
clusive.    We  shall  consider  the  subject  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  In  what  proportion  of  cases  of  pleural  effusion  are  bacteria  present  ? 

2.  What  kinds  of  bacteria  are  found,  and  what  is  their  significance  1 

3.  What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  in  cases  where  the  efiusion  is  **  sterile  "  ? 

As  regards  the  first  question  we  find  divercent  results.  Lemoine  found 
28  out  of  32  cases  of  serous  effusions  "  sterile."  ilitchell  Prudden  found  niicro- 
organisms  in  only  2  out  of  21  cases  of  pleural  effusion.  Aschoff  found  micro- 
organisms  in  oiily  7  out  of  200  cases  of  serous  effusion.  On  the  other  hand,  Thue 
found  micro-organisms  present  in  12  cases  out  of  30  in  serous  effusion,  while 
Jakowski  examined  30  cases  of  serous  effusion  and  discovered  micro-organisms  in 
aH  but  7.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  in  ca,ses  of  empyema  micro-organisms  are 
practically  alway8  found  present. 

As  regards  the  second  question  no  constant  results  have  been  obtained. 
Lemoine  found  the  ataphplococcus  albus  in  4  cases.  He  failed  to  find  anv  micro- 
organisms  in  any  of  his  cases  which  were  certainly  tubercular.  Mitchell  f  rudden 
found  the  2?neuniococcus  present  in  2  cases  of  serous  pleural  effusion  followin^ 
pneumonia.  He  examined  24  cases  of  empyema,  and  found  that  in  "simple  ' 
empyema  the  organism  most  often  present  was  the  8t7'€ptococcus  jyyogeneR  (7  times 
out  of  8),  while  in  pneumonic  empyema  he  found  the  pneurtiococcus  in  9  cases  out 
of  11.     In  one  čase  of  tubercular  empyema  he  found  the  tuljercle  baallus  alone 

Sresent.  Goldscheider  found  the  streptococcus  in  3  cases  of  serous  pleurisy  which 
id  not  become  purulent,  and  the  stuphplococcus  in  1  čase.  Aschoff  found  the 
streptococcus  once  and  the  jmeumococcus  once  each  in  2  cases  of  serous  effusion 
following  pneumonia.  In  2  cases  of  so-called  "  idiopathic  "  pleurisy  he  found  tho 
strentococcus  once  and  the  pneumococcus  once.  In  a  čase  of  exudation  associated 
witn  pulmonary  gangrene  ne  found  the  atreptococcus.  Jakowski  examined  48  cases 
of  exudation  in  which  micro-organisms  were  present.  In  34  of  these  only  one 
micro-organism  was  present ;  in  10  of  these  it  was  the  streptococcus  pyogene$^  in  2 
the  bacilius  ttiberculosis,  in  1  the  st<ipkylococcu8  aureus ;  in  the  remaining  14  cases 
various  micro-organisms  were  associated.  Thue  found  the  bacilius  tubercvlosis 
present  in  1  čase  out  of  12  cases  of  serous  effusion  ;  in  the  remaining  11  various 
cocci  were  found.  In  23  cases  of  empyema  he  found  the  pneumococcus  in  14. 
Netter  examined  110  cases  of  purulent  effusion.  He  found  the  strevtococc^is 
pyogene8  in  51,  the  jmeuniococcus  in  32,  the  bacilkcs  tuberculosis  in  12,  ana  various 
oacteria  of  putrefaction  in  15. 
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Fraenkel,  Weichselbauin,  Netter,  Serafini,  and  others,  assign  a  very  important 
r61e  to  the  jrneumococcus  in  the  aetiologj  of  acute  pleurisy.  Netter,  Laveran,  and 
others,  regard  strej>tococcus  pleurisjr  as  mucli  more  unfavourable  them  jmeumococcus 
pleurisy.  The  raritj  of  the  bdcillus  ttiberculosis,  even  in  cases  undouDtedly  tuber- 
cular,  is  noteworthy.  Gilbert  and  Lion  failed  to  find  it  in  any  of  their  20  cases, 
thouffh  some  of  thera  were  clearly  tubercular.  According  to  von  Jaksch,  "  tubercle 
l)acilli  are  only  present  when  a  discharge  of  tubercular  matter  has  taken  plače 
in  to  the  pleural  cavity." 

As  regards  the  interpretation  of  those  cases  of  serous  effusion  which  are  found 
to  be  sterile,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  with  bacteriologists  to  regard  theni  as 
tubercular.  This  view  rests  chiefly  on  the  results  of  inoculation  experiments. 
Aschoff  injected  pleuritic  fluid  from  67  cases  of  serous  pleurisy  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  guinea-pigs.  In  19  of  these  cases,  in  which  the  exudation  occurred  in 
connection  with  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  and  a  number  of  other  non-tubercular 
atiections,  none  of  the  guinea-pigs  became  tubercular.  In  12  cases  of  certain 
tubercular  pleurisy  the  animals  became  tubercular  in  7.  In  12  cases,  doubtfully 
tubercular,  the  animals  became  tubercular  in  9.  In  12  cases  of  so-called  *4dio- 
pathic  "  pleurisy  tuberculosis  followed  the  injections  in  9.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  maiority  of  cases  of  so-called  "idiopathic"  pleurisy  are  tubercular. 
Netter  puts  the  proportion  of  cases  of  serous  pleurisv  due  to  tuberculosis  at  68  per 
cent,  Landouzy  at  98  per  cent.  Germain  S^e  believes  that  "so-called  simple 
pleurisv  from  a  chill  is  onlv  a  tuberculous  pleuri8y,  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
misunaerstood."  The  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  pleurisy  to  tuberculosis-^one 
of  the  most  important  problems  in  practical  medicine  which  are  stili  sub  jtuiice — 
can  be  considered  more  conveniently  after  we  have  dealt  with  the  clinical  aspects 
of  the  disease.  It  must  suffice  here  to  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  bacterio- 
logical  evidence  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  patholo^sts  that  the 
connection  between  the  two  diseases  is  an  intimate  one.  Jakow8ki  sums  up  his 
conclusions  on  the  entire  subject  of  the  bacteriology  of  pleurisy  as  follow8 : — (1) 
That  aH  pleurisies  depend  upon  micro-organisms,  though  these  are  not  always  to  oe 
found  ;  (2)  That  where  no  organisms  are  found  the  čase  is  probably  tubercular ; 
(3)  That  primary  genuine  pleurisy,  not  due  to  tuberculosis,  is  most  often  due  to  the 
jmeumococcus  ;  (4)  That  serous  exudations  in  which  pvogenetic  cocci  are  found  have 
\\  great  tendency  towards  empyema ;  (5)  That  exuaations  during  or  after  pneu- 
monia are  most  often  dependent  on  FraenkeVs  diplococcus.  It  is  evident  that  these 
views  are  stili  to  some  degree  hypothetical.  Šee  "  Bacteriology  of  Pneumonia," 
p.  4()9. 

SUite  (jf  the  BlfM)d  in  Pleuinsif. — The  blood  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  pleurisv 
does  not  show  any  verv  marked  changes.  Houston,  working  in  Lorrain-Smith  s 
laboratorj',  found  a  moderate  leucocytosi8  during  the  pyrexial  stage,  the  leucocytes 
numberinc:  from  8000  to  12,000  per  cm.  Tliis  leucocytosi8  i^asses  off  as  the  fever 
abates.  The  same  observer  found  during  the  afebrile  stage  the  following  averages 
in  eight  cases  of  uncomplicated  pleuiiBy  : — 

lJo<l  cells  ......     4,100,000  per  cm. 

White  cells      ......  8,000        „ 

}lj*»moglobin    ......  78  per  cent. 

Ditterential  count : — 

Polymorpho-nuclear  olements  .  =67  per  cent. 

Sinall  lymphocytes 
L;irge  lymj)h<K'ytes 
Tran.sitional  leucocytes 
Eosinophile  loucocytes 

In  the  febrile  stage  the  proportion  of  polymori)ho-nuclear  elements  in  the 
differentirtl  count  is  about  70  per  cent  or  more. 

Houston  is  of  opinion  that  the  bloodcount  may  be  of  value  in  excluding  other 
conditions.  In  empvema,  for  example,  the  leucocytes  are  usually  between  18,000 
and  30,000  per  cm.  In  pneumonia  a  similar  condition  is  found,  while  in  malignant 
disease  of  tlio  lung  a  large  leucocyto.sis  has  generally  been  recorded. 

In  cfises  of  pleurisy  the  red  corpuscles  and  amount  of  ha»moglobin  usually 
8how  only  a  sligiit  decrease.  In  cases  of  chronic  pleurisv  and  empvema  the  red 
cells  may  fall  as  low  as  2,000,000  per  cm.,  and  the  hemoglobin  may  fall  to  35  per 
cent.  An  empyema  may  disappear  after  tappinfl^,  and  the  absence  of  a  leuco- 
cytosis  has  l>een  found  useful  in  determining  whetner  the  suppurative  process  lias 
ceased  or  not. 


=  28 
=  2-8 
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AcuTE  Pleurisy 


^TIOLOGV. — The  part  plajed  in  the  causation  of  pleurisj  by  various 
micro-organisms  —  especiallj  the  hacillus  tuherculosis,  the  pneumococcus, 
and  the  streplococcvs — has  been  ab:eady  considered.  For  a  further  discus- 
sion  of  the  influence  of  tuberculosis  see  under  "  Diagnosis,"  p.  388. 

Age  and  Sex, — Pleurisj  is  common  at  ali  ages.  It  is  not  rare  in  infancy, 
common  in  adolescence,  attains  its  maximum  frequency  in  early  adult  life, 
and  continues  8omewhat  frequent  in  old  age.  Of  patients  dying  at 
advanced  ages  of  various  diseases  it  is  the  exception  to  find  the  pleura; 
free  from  morbid  changes.  At  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast,  in  the 
decade  1891-1900,  of  a  total  of  9629  admissions  304  were  cases  of  pleuri8y, 
a  proportion  of  315  per  cent.  There  is  a  preponderance — it  is  difficnlt  to 
8ay  to  what  extent — of  cases  in  the  male  8ex.  Hospital  statistics  on  this 
subject  are  apt  to  be  fallacious. 

Chill. — Considerable  doubt  surrounds  the  que8tion  of  the  part  played 
by  chill  in  the  causation  of  pleurisy.  The  vvriter  has  inquired  into  the 
subject  in  74  cases  which  have  been  under  his  observation,  chiefly  in 
hospital  practice.  In  26  a  history  of  chill  was  obtained,  while  in  the  remain- 
ing  48  cases  there  wa8  no  such  history.  In  most  cases  chill  took  the  form 
either  of  a  wetting  or  of  a  rapid  cooling  of  the  body  when  overheated. 
When  it  is  remembered  with  what  facility  a  hi8tory  of  chill  is  volunteered, 
especially  by  patients  of  the  hospital  class,  perhaps  the  noteworthy  fact 
about  these  figures  is  not  that  a  hi8tory  of  chill  wa8  available  in  one-third 
of  the  cases,  but  rather  the  absence  of  such  a  history  in  two-thirds.  Stili, 
the  influence  of  chill  cannot  be  eliminated.  Those  who  hold  that  ali  cases 
of  pleurisy  are  due  to  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  regard  chill  simply  as 
a  predisposing  cause,  as  "  lowering  the  vitality "  of  the  organism,  and  so 
rendering  it  more  susceptible  to  microbic  invasion.  As  regards  the 
influence  of  chill  and  its  possible  relation  to  the  action  of  bacteria,  pleurisy 
stands  on  much  the  same  footing  as  pneumonia. 

Speci/k  Fevers. — Pleuri8y  is  a  not  uncommon  complication  of  some  of 
the  specific  fevers,  e8pecially  scarlet  fever  and  8mallpox.  It  is  somewhat 
unusual  in  typhoid  fever.  Influenza  is  frequently  assigned  as  a  cause — 
often  erroneou8ly. 

Brighfs  Bisease. — In  aH  forms  of  chronic  Bright^s  disease  we  find  a 
proclivity  to  inflammations  of  the  various  serous  membranes,  and  the 
pleura?  are  frequently  afifected. 

Rheumatism. — It  seems  doubtful  if  there  is  any  real  causal  connection 
between  rheumatism  and  pleurisy.  Of  the  74  cases  in  the  writer's  practice 
rheumatism  wa8  noted  as  being  present  only  in  6.  In  the  čase  of  two 
diseases  \vhich  are  both  sometimes  associated  with  chill  this  proportion  does 
not  seem  to  exceed  the  possible  limits  of  accidental  concomitance.  Valvular 
disease  of  the  heart  wa8  noted  in  only  4  out  of  the  74  cases,  a  fact  which 
tends  to  corroborate  the  view  that  there  is  no  definite  relation  between 
pleuri8y  and  rheumatism.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  there  is  not  suflScient  ground  for  postulating  the  existence  of  a 
"  rheumatic  pleurisy." 

Clinical  Historv. — Onset — In  a  small  number  of  cases  the  onset  of  the 
disease  is  acute  and  "  pneumonic  "  in  type.  There  are  grounds  for  thinking 
that  these  cases  are  due  to  pneumococcus  invasion.  In  a  larger  group  of 
cases,  perhaps  about  one-half,  the  onset,  though  less  acute  and  severe  than 
in  the  above  class,  is  well  marked.  The  writer  found  this  mode  of 
onset  in  18  out  of  39  cases.      In  a  third  group  of  cases  the  onset  is 
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gradual  but  fairlj  definite,  while  in  a  fourth  group  the  onset  is  eiitirely 
latent,  and  the  disease  escapes  detection  until  the  patient  seeks  advice  for 
weakne8S  or  shortness  of  breath,  and  a  pleutal  efiusion  of  some  duration  is 
discovered.  The  first  sjmptom  is  usually  "  stitch  "  in  the  side,  with  em- 
barrassed  breathing  and  some  rise  of  temperature.  A  series  of  "  chills  "  is 
common ;  a  single  severe  rigor  is  rare.  Vomiting  may  occur,  and  in  children 
convulsions  are  sometimes  noted.  The  temperature  rises  irregularly,  and 
does  not  U8ually  exeeed  102°- 103°  F.  In  some  cases  fever  is  absent.  The 
course  and  duration  of  the  pyrexia  present  much  variation.  The  aspect 
and  decubitus  of  a  patient  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  pleurisy  are  often 
characteristic.  He  lies  on  his  back,  or  on  the  sound  side,  often  curled  up 
in  a  constrained  position  in  the  bed,  and  he  leans  forward  and  presses  his 
hand  to  the  affected  side.  His  face  shows  that  his  suffering  is  severe.  In 
addition  to  "  stitch  "  in  the  side  there  may  be  a  "  referred  pain  "  in  various 
parts  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen.  The  breathing  is  shallow  and  ineffectual, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  patient  refrains  from  taking  deep  breaths  not  from 
inability  to  do  so,  but  simply  through  fear  of  exciting  pain.  There  is  rarely 
any  of  the  acute  dyspnoea,  the  hesoin  de  respirer,  which  is  so  marked  in 
pneumonia.  The  face  is  slightly  flushed,  and  in  rare  cases  herpes  may  be 
present  about  the  mouth.  There  are  the  usual  symptoms  characteristic  of 
pyrexia. 

In  a  short  time,  usually  within  forty-eight  hours,  the  patienfs  condition 
undergoes  a  change.  Efifusion  sets  in,  the  pain  in  the  side  is  relieved,  and 
the  patient  feels  better,  but  is  conscious  of  increasing  shortness  of  breath, 
e8pecially  if  he  makes  any  exertion.  He  now  finds  himself  more  comfort- 
able  lying  on  the  affected  side,  as  this  aIlows  the  lung  on  the  sound  side 
free  play.  The  temperature  remains  usually  at  101°-103°  F.  in  the  evenings, 
with  morning  remission.  The  patient's  condition  may  now  undergo  only 
slight  change  for  some  days,  the  state  of  the  respiratory  function  depending 
largely  on  the  amount  of  the  efifusion.  In  favourable  cases  absorption  sets 
in  toward8  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  \veek,  and 
may  proceed  rapidly.  Pain  in  the  side  commonly  reappears  at  this  stage. 
Convalescence  may  be  complete  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks,  but  is 
often  delayed.  Cough  is  usually  present  throughout  the  disease,  but  is 
sometimes  absent.  It  is  often  hard  and  unsatisfying,  and  accompanied  by 
only  scanty  expectoration,  which  may  be  blood-stained  at  the  outset ;  later 
it  is  usually  mucoid  or  muco-purulent.  Where  oedema  of  the  lung  has 
supervened,  on  paracentesis  thoracis,  the  expectoration  is  profuse  and  watery. 
Foetor  of  the  expectoration  usually  indicates  that  a  foetid  empyema  has  burst 
through  the  lung.  Diarrhoea  is  common.  The  urine  is  febrile,  and  not  in- 
frequcntly  contains  a  little  albumin.  Attacks  of  pleurisy  present  almost 
every  grade  of  severity,  and  the  symptoms  vary  accordingly.  A  tedious 
convalescence  may  occur,  even  in  cases  which  ultimately  make  a  good 
recoverj'.  If  the  temperature  reach  104°  F.,  or  the  respirations  exceed  forty 
per  minute,  it  is  probable  that  pneumonia  is  present.  A  hectic  temperature 
and  profuse  sweating  may  be  present  in  cases  where  the  eflfiision  consists  of 
limpid  serum.  Symptoms  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  effusion  (see  under  "  Empyema,"  p.  394). 

In  the  so-called  "  latent "  or  "  quiet "  pleurisy  symptoms  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  absent,  but  evidence  of  some  degree  of  weakne8S  and  shortness  of 
breath  can  always  be  elicited. 

Phvsical  Signs. — The  characteristic  sign  of  pleurisy  in  the  first  stage, 
before  effusion  has  set  in,  is  friction,  which  may,  however,  be  absent.  This  is 
a  scraping,  grating,  or  creaking  sound  of  variable,  but  U8ually  considerable, 
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intensitj.  Sometimes  it  has  a  greasj  or  stickj  qualit7,  and  maj  be  diffi- 
cult  to  distinguish  from  crepitus  (see  under  ''  Diagnosis ").  It  is  usuallj 
heard  both  with  inspiration  and  erpiration,  but  is  often  loudest  towards  the 
end  of  inspiration.  It  gives  the  impression  to  the  ear  of  being  "  superficiaL" 
It  ceases  when  the  breath  is  held.  It  is  not  affected  bj  coughing.  It  maj 
be  intensified  bj  pressure  of  the  stethoscope.  Pleural  friction  is  most  often 
heard  in  the  inferior  antero-lateral  region  of  the  chest  or  in  the  axilla.  It 
is  also  common  at  the  base  of  the  lung  posteriorlj.  If  it  be  audible  at  the 
apex  the  snspicion  of  tuberculosis  is  strengthened  It  is  often  confined  to 
a  verj'  limited  area,  but  is  sometimes  heard  8omewhat  widelj  over  the 
affected  side.  Friction  fremitns  is  common.  While  there  is  at  this  stage 
no  true  flattening  of  the  affected  side,  the  patient  expands  it  as  little  as 
possible  owing  to  the  pain.  The  Ijmph  present  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura 
at  this  stage  does  not  cause  an j  recognisable  duhiess  on  percussion,  nor  anj 
auscultatorj  phenomena  other  than  friction. 

Signs  of  Pleural  Effusion. — Slight  effusions  maj  escape  detection,  but 
the  presence  of  an  j  considerable  degree  of  effusion  gives  rise  to  a  characteristic 
series  of  ph  jsical  signs. 

{a)  Inspection. — The  affected  side  is  more  or  less  immobile,  either  in  its 
entire  extent  in  verj  large  effusions,  or  in  a  variable  proportion  of  its 
inferior  area.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  side  is  increased.  The 
over-action  of  the  healthj  side  is  often  marked.  The  intercostal  spaces 
are  usuallj,  but  bj  no  means  alwajs,  flattened.  In  recent  effusions  of 
moderate  extent  the  normal  dimpling  of  the  spaces  maj  be  preserved  for 
some  tirne.     Bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  is  exces8ivelj  rare. 

(b)  Falpation, — -in  the  great  majoritj  of  cases  vocal  fremitus  is  either 
diminished  or  lost.  In  some  cases,  especiallj  in  women  and  in  debilitated 
patients,  the  normal  vocal  fremitus  is  so  weak  that  the  interpretation  of 
this  sign  becomes  difficult,  but  apart  from  such  cases  the  decided  diminu- 
tion  or  loss  of  vocal  fremitus  is  one  of  the  most  tru8tworthj  signs  of  the 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavitj.  It  maj,  however,  be  fallacious 
(see  under  "  Diagnosis,"  p.  386). 

(c)  Percussion, — Increased  sense  of  resistance  and  dulness  co-extensive 
with  the  area  of  the  fluid  are  practicallj  invariable.  According  to  Gutt- 
mann  dulness  onlj  becomes  appreciable  when  the  lajer  of  fluid  has  a 
thickness  of  at  least  li  cm.  Probablj  few  phjsicians  would  now  accept 
Skoda'8  dictum  that  "  the  percussion  sound  is  not  altered  bj  mere  thicken- 
ing  of  the  pleura,  nor  bj  lajers  (several  lines  deep)  of  fluid  or  solid  exuda- 
tions  upon  it."  The  dulness  is  not  complete  imtil  the  lung  is  entirelj 
emptied  of  air  bj  the  pressure  of  the  fluid.  In  large  effusions  the  dulness 
takes  on  a  special  "  wooden  "  qualit j,  which  maj  be  distinguished  bj  the 
ear  from  the  dulness  of  consolidation.  The  dulness  usuallj  is  first  manifest 
at  the  base  of  the  lung  posteriorlj,  and  in  small  effusions  it  maj  be  confined 
to  this  region.  With  an  increasing  effusion  it  invades  the  lateral  region 
and  the  front,  rising  to  a  variable  level,  and  in  some  cases  occupjing  the 
entire  side.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  upper  level  of  the 
fluid  is  a  curved  line,  the  highest  point  of  the  curve  being  often  in  the 
axilla  (Ellis  and  Garland).  In  patients  who  have  been  long  bed-ridden  the 
highest  level  of  the  fluid  is  usuallj  found  posteriorlj.  The  outline  of  the 
duU  area  maj  be  variouslj  conditioned  bj  recent  or  old  adhesions,  and  maj 
present  manj  variations,  which  maj  suggest  difficulties  in  diagnosis.  It  is 
quite  exceptional  for  the  level  of  the  fluid  to  be  altered  b j  change  of  posture 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  a  doubtful  čase  this  test  is  usuallj  valueless. 
In  the  čase  of  a  considerable  effusion  which  does  not  fiU  the  entire  pleural 
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cavitj  the  percussion  note  below  the  clavicle  on  the  afifected  side  is  often 
tvmpanitic.  This  interesting  fact  wa8  tirat  observed  by  Skoda,  and  hence 
the  sign  has  been  called  "  Skodaic  resonance."  Its  explanation  is  doubtful. 
Skoda'8  theorj  wa8  that  "  when  the  lung  is  much  redueed  in  volume  by 
compression,  but  stili  contains  air,  its  sound  is  invariablj  tympanitic." 
C.  J.  B.  Williams  thought  that  the  tjmpanitic  note  was  produced  in 
the  trachea  and  the  large  bronchi,  a  \iew  which  is  not,  perhaps,  very 
l»robable. 

(d)  Auscultation. — Enfeeblement  or  obliteration  of  the  normal  vesicular 
inunnur,  and  weakening,  with  some  alteration  of  tone  of  the  normal  vocal 
resonance,  are  the  rule,  but  the  auscultatory  signs  of  pleural  effusion  present 
j^reat  variations,  and  require  to  be  interpreted  with  cuution.  Bronchial 
breathing  is  common,  especially  in  children,  and  may  either  gradually  give 
\vay  to  more  or  less  complete  silence,  or  may  continue  during  the  stage  of 
effusion.  In  the  writer*s  experience  the  bronchial  breathing  of  pleural 
etfusion  has  usually  had  a  more  or  less  "  distant "  quality,  which  may  help 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  bronchial  breathing  of  consolidation,  but  this  rule 
is  not  invariable.  It  is  probable  that  where  bronchial  breathing  is  present 
in  pleural  effusion  the  large  bronchi  are  stili  patent. 

Vocal  resonance  presents  considerable  variations,  and  should  not  be 
niuch  relied  upon  in  diagnosis.  In  the  writer*s  experience  one  of  the  most 
usual  changes  is  a  certain  flatness  or  loss  of  tone,  rather  than  a  mere 
weakening  of  the  voice  on  the  affected  side.  Sometimes  the  vocal  resonance 
is  siniply  weak,  sometimes  there  is  bronchophony.  The  term  8egophony  has 
))een  a])plied  to  a  certain  bleating  quality  of  voice  occasionally  heard  uear  the 
angle  of  the  scapula  at  the  upj)er  level  of  moderate  effusions.  This  sign  is 
rare.  It  is  of  small  diagnostic  importance,  and  the  term  "  8egophony  "  might 
\vell  be  dropi)ed. 

Bjiccelli  thinks  that  the  whispered  voice  Ls  well  conveyed  through  serous, 
I  nit  not  through  purulent  etfusions  (Baccelli's  sign).  This  observation  has 
not  l>een  generally  contirmed. 

(e)  Mensuration. — In  large  effusions  the  seini-circumference  of  the  chest 
is  increased  on  the  afiected  side,  but,  as  Gee  well  points  out, "  by  the  passage 
()f  the  ellipticiil  form  into  the  circular,  considerable  increase  in  the  sectional 
area  of  the  chest  may  occur  whilst  the  length  of  the  periphery  remains  the 
»same.  Moreover,  the  displacement  of  the  mediastinum  thrusts  the  heart 
into  the  unaffected  side.  Add  this  consideration,  too,  that  the  walls  of  the 
healthy  side  must  follo\v  the  antero-posterior  projection  of  the  diseased  side, 
and  then  it  will  be  plain  why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  perimeter  of  the 
atlected  side  often  measures  very  little  more,  nay,  sometimes  even  less,  than 
the  side  \vhich  is  not  diseased."  The  cyrtometer  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

(J)  Succussinn. — The  venerable  sign,  "  Hippocratic  succussion,"  one  of 
the  earliest  friiits  of  medical  observation,  is,  of  course,  only  present  when 
the  pleura  contains  air  as  well  as  ttuid. 

{fj)  l>isj)lacement  of  Organs. — DispLicement  of  the  heart  is  the  rule,  dis- 
])lacenient  of  the  liver  and  spleen  the  exception,  in  pleural  efifusion.  The 
displacement  of  the  heart  is  more  marked  in  left  than  in  right  effusions. 
The  writer  has  removed  45  oz.  of  serum  from  the  right  pleura  in  a  patient 
in  whom  no  displacement  of  the  heart  could  be  made  out.  Such  exceptional 
eases  are,  however,  rare,  and  great  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  posi- 
tion  of  this  organ  in  any  čase  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  Neglect  of  this  rule 
lias  been  a  fruitful  source  of  errora  in  diagnosis.  The  usual  limita  of  dis- 
placement of  the  heart  are  the  right  mammary  line  and  the  left  azillarj 
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wkU:  Utu*?^  hf^s^^izLf^,  h  a  f  uIt  -^xricii,fcšLr:ti  n:  a  :^-jr  .ikv«.  n>jre  oftea 
it  M  ^>r/4#!r»f»;k(  ^ftUj^rfi,  it*!  r:<»^  uiyyjrr.rf.o!ilT  h  i*  a  ;i=iii'3C5  And  lingeiing 
f/rv;^9nt  Hly/ht  ^i^Anef^ft  ott  perrr;a&'/ri  and  3»>nje  impaimben^  of  tfce  vešcular 
umrtunt  uuj  ri::ii;%iti  for  \f^ZL\i  peri^^i*.  or  for  hfe.  in  p«::*rntž  who  hare 
*i/(/<*r^ifJy  rri;i/i^  *  ''/mi\f\etK  nfiff-VKTj.  In  manj  ca^e-.  hvwevrrr.  no  crace  of 
tfi^.  >iVjy:k  rHfisSiiuM,  Th^  no:ion  t^ia:  in  trii«  Lart^er  ;^cp  of  caces  per- 
uiHu*it$l  iu\\t*^\hu?i  Ui%%'(z  f/f:f'/,in^i  doi«  n'/t  'tkkUj.  warrin:ei  bv  :he  evidence 
Hi  ifrt^/:ht  HVHihihlh  Vf  Nit,  More  or  k;«  retraction  ot  the  ?ide  ofien  remains 
aft^rr  an  fitu»/:k  of  \f\hnnfiy.  TJie  ruvihkral  casei?  ot  ~  people  living  with  one 
lun;/  "  itTii  %ll^^r^\\y  irj«itan^;^H  of  old  pleurii?ies  where  an  extreme  degree  of 
rt'XtiU'XVfU  of  on^;  Me  of  the  chest  Jias  fjccuTied.  In  other  cases  the  lung 
mnUrriffftm  rnore  or  h?««  r;amification,  and  the  patient  remains  permanentlv 
H\nfn'WiufM  and  dehilitaterl,  or  W;ome*  the  subject  of  tuberciilosi?. 

^/OMI'LU;atjon'h,  —  Plenrinv  ha«  few  characterLstic  eomplications.  The 
oth<?r  H<;roij>',  rfiernbrarjf;H — rnoHt  often  the  pericardium,  venr  rareljr  the 
|;<friton«?ijrn  uiny  nhare  in  the  rnorhid  proceas.  Albuminuria  is  not  un- 
^'/^rffifnofi,  hiit  JM  H^mjetitn^TH  merely  fehrile,  sometimes  it  points  to  a  pre- 
«ixi«tin^  Uf']t\ir'ti\H,  of  whic;li  pleuri«y  is  a  frequent  concomitant.  Inchronie 
tumm  rlilutation  of  tho  heart  and  droi>8y  are  not  infrequent.  Clubbing  at 
tli«  f^ttilH  of  tho  fin^urH  Ih  (MMnnion  in  empjema,  but  not  unknown  inchronie 
ciimvfi  of  H<!roiiM  offuMion.  I'n(}uniothorax  is  related  rather  to  empj-ema  than 
Ut  H<'.roiiM  |»h5iiriMy  fmat  "  Pnkumothorax,"  p.  396).  Aeute  cedema  of  the 
hinjjTM  o<j(}iiMiori/illy,  but  v(jry  rarely,  Hui)ervene8  upon  aspiration. 

|)ikkkiik;ntial  I)iA(;Nf)HiH. — The  diagnosis  of  pleuri8y  is  usually  an  easy 
U«k.  SomntiiiHiH,  liow(jv(5r,  ther(3  may  be  difficulties  and  occasionally  a 
poHitivn  opiiiion  niuy  be  iiii])()Hsible.  Difficulties  may  arise  either  (a)  in 
(wiiifiHcl.ioii  vvith  ploural  fricjtiori,  or  (h)  in  connection  with  the  recognition 
nI'  nlluMicui.     W<i  hIihII  coiiHider  the  subject  iinder  these  two  heads. 

PliMiral    frictioii    Ih   in   a   hirge  majority  of  cases   unmistakable.     Its 
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rubbiiig  or  scraping  quality,  its  superficialitj,  its  dependence  on  the 
respiratorj  act,  its  independence  of  coughiug,  its  association  with  pain,  its 
intenaification  by  pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  its  usual  distribution,  make 
its  recognitiou  generallj  obvious.  Its  distinction  from  pericardial  friction 
rarelj  gives  rise  to  serious  difficulty.  Pericardial  friction  is  much  more 
rapid  than  pleural  friction,  it  has  usuallj  a  to-and-fro  quality,  it  is  confined 
to  the  pnecordial  area,  and  is  most  frequent  at  the  base  of  the  heart, 
it  does  not  cease,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  when  the  breath  is  held. 
It  must  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  the  reflection  of  the  pleura  o  ver  the  peri- 
cardium  may  l>e  affected,  and  may  give  rise  to  confusing  physical  signs.  A 
much  more  serious  difl&culty  arises  sometimes  in  connection  .with  some 
cases  of  sticky  and  grea8y  exudation  on  the  pleural  surface,  which  may 
cause  a  sound  readily  mistaken  for  crepitus.  The  following  points  will  help 
in  obviatiug  this  error.  Friction  jp  "  superficial,"  crepitus  is  deep. 
Friction  is  not  affected  by  coughing,  crepitus  often  is  affected  by  coughing. 
Friction  is  often  intensified  by  pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  crepitus  never. 
Friction  is  often  audible  throughout  the  greater  part  of  inspiration  and 
expiration,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Crepitus  is  often, 
though  by  no  means  always,  confined  to  the  end  of  inspiration  and  the 
beginning  of  expiration.  Friction  is  commonly  accompanied  by  pedn, 
crepitus  rcirely.  La8tly,  if  we  examine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  doubt- 
ful  sound  we  shall  often  detect  unambiguous  friction  or  crepitus,  which 
may  settle  the  diagnosia 

Pleurodynia  may  be  confused  \vith  pleuri8y.  Many  cases  diagnosed  as 
pleurodynia  are  really  cases  of  *'  dry  "  pleurisy.  Error  raay  be  best  avoided 
by  careful  physical  examination,  and  by  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  the 
presence  of  pyrexia  to  be  allowed  much,  its  absence  little  weight. 

More  formidable  are  the  difficulties  which  sometimes  beset  the  diagnosis 
of  pleural  effusion.  Most  observers  are  agreed  that  in  exceptional  cases, 
esi)ecially  in  children,  the  signs  of  pleural  effusion  may  be  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  consolidation.  As  an  abstract  proposition  this  is  unque8tiou- 
ably  true,  yet  the  cases  in  which  the  distinction  is  impossible  are  not 
numerous.  Too  much  reliance  upon  the  auscultatory  signs  is  the  chief 
source  of  error.  We  should  rely  chiefly  on  (1)  the  state  of  the  vocal 
fremitus,  viz.  upon  its  diminution  or  disappearance  in  pleural  effusion,  its 
normal  or  increased  intensity  in  consolidation ;  (2)  the  outline  and  limits 
of  the  duU  area,  sometimes  characteristic  in  pleural  effusion  (see  ante, 
"  Physical  Signs,"  p.  383) ;  and  (3)  the  displacement  of  organs,  especially  the 
heart.  If  a  careful  inquiry  under  these  heads  stili  leaves  the  čase  in  doubt, 
an  exi)loratory  puncture  should  be  made  in  ali  cases  in  which  a  positive 
diagnosis  is  desirable. 

In  some  cases  of  pneumonia  a  temporary  blocking  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
\vith  secretion  may  cause  signs  which  simulate  those  of  pleural  effusion, 
viz.  loss  of  vocal  fremitus,  loss  of  breath  sounds,  and  diminution  or  altered 
([uality  of  vocal  resonance.  The  effect  of  coughing  and  expectorating  will 
8erv(i  to  clear  these  cases  up. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  lung  may  give  rise  to  signs  which  cannot  be 
discriminated  with  certainty  from  those  of  pleural  effusion.  In  a  recent 
čase  in  the  writer's  pnictice  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  lung  presented 
the  signs  Of  wooden  dulness  on  percussion,  complete  absence  of  vocal 
fremitus,  and  entire  loss  of  breath  sounds.  The  presence  of  some  suspicious 
superficial  nodules  and  the  general  history  of  the  čase  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  of  malignancj,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  right  lung  wa8  found  to  be 
invaded  hj  a  laige  masB  of  enoephaloid  carcinoma.     In  such  cases,  which 
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are  of  extreme  raritj,  reliance  must  be  placed,  not  on  phy8ical  signs,  but 
upon  the  historj  and  8ymptoma  Persistent  pain  is  usuallj  present  in 
malignant  disease  of  the  lungs,  hsemoptjrsiB  is  common,  but  not  invariable, 
the  general  progress  of  the  čase  is  characteristic  of  malignancj,  and  pressure 
signs  tend  to  develop,  but  may  be  late  in  appearance. 

Diaphragmatic  pleurisj  may  give  rise  to  diflficulty.  Severe  pain  is  the 
chief  feature  of  these  cases  at  an  early  stage,  more  or  less  pyrexia  will 
probably  be  present,  and  after  a  short  tirne  clear  phvsical  signs  will  tend  to 
api^ear,  as  the  pleuri8y  is  probably  never  wholly  confined  to  the  reflection 
of  the  pleura  upon  the  diaphragm. 

Encysted  or  loculated  effusions,  usually  conditioned  by  the  presence  of 
old  adhesions,  may  give  rise  to  puzzling  physical  signs.  Locuktion  maj 
occur  at  any  part  of  the  pleural  ca\'ity,  but  seems  to  be  most  frequent  in 
the  lower  kteral  or  *posterior  region.  It  may  occur  between  the  lobes  of 
the  lung.  Puncture  should  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases,  and  it  is  im- 
portant  that  the  trochar  should  be  inserted  at  a  point  wliere  the  signs  of 
the  presence  of  fluid  are  well  marked.  Othenvise  the  failure  to  find  fluid 
may  unjustly  discredit  the  diagnosis. 

CoUapse  of  the  lung,  acute  or  chronic,  closely  simulates  pleural  effusiou, 
but  the  history  of  these  cases  is  different  froui  that  of  pleuri8y,  the  side  is 
retracted,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  not  flattened,  and  the  heart  is  not 
displaced  towards  the  sound  side.  Attention  to  these  points  may  be 
suificient  to  prevent  error,  but  if  necessar)^  puncture  should  be  resorted  to. 

The  possibility  of  subphrenic  abscess  should  be  borne  in  niind  in  cases 
which  suggest  pleurisy,  but  present  abnormal  physical  signs  (see  under 
"  Subphrenic  Abscess,"  vol.  ii.  p.  508,  et  s€q.) 

The  general  question  of  the  relation  of  pleurisy  and  tuberculosis  may 
be  here  conveniently  considered.  The  pathological  aspect  of  the  subject 
has  been  already  dealt  with.     It  remains  to  consider  its  clinical  bearings. 

Vincent  Bowditch  of  Boston  found  that  of  91  cases  of  pleurisy  occurring  in  the 
practice  of  his  father,  Heiiry  J.  Bowditc}i,  betweeii  the  years  1849  and  1879,  32 
died  of  phthisis,  or  were  certainlv  tuberculous.  Fiedler  found  that  of  92  cases  of 
pleurisy  with  sero-fibrinous  exiulation,  28  cases  were  dead  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis within  two  years,  while  in  nmuy  of  the  remaining  cases  the  presence  of 
tuberculosis  was  suspected  or  probable.  Barrs  of  Leeds  found  that  of  62  cases  of 
acute  pleurisy  occurring  at  the  Leeds  Infirmary  22  were  dead  of  phthisis  within 
six  years.  After  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  whole  subject,  Kingstou  Fowler 
concludes  that  "the  bacillus  of  tubercle  is  the  causative  agent  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  sero-fil)rinous  pleurisy,  and  that  this  is  true  when  the 
attack  is  apparently  simple,  idiopathic,  and  attributed  to  a  cliill."  The  same 
writer  furtner  points  out :  "It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  course  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  serous  membranes  is  far  more  favourable  than  when  the  disease 
attjicks  the  lungs  and  other  organs.  Of  this  the  clinical  history  of  tuberculous 
peritonitis  atTords  a  striking  example.  The  inference  that  in  many  cases  of 
tubercular  pleurisy  the  disease  is  arrested  at  the  tirne  and  never  reiippears  is 
therefore  justified,  and  is  supported  by  pathological  experience."  \Ve  have  seen 
that  Germain  See  regarded  aH  cases  or  acute  pleurisy  as  tubercular,  and  that 
Landouzy  from  the  side  of  pathology  takes  practically  the  same  view. 

While  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  association  of  pleurisy  and  tuber- 
culosis is  much  more  intimate  than  was  formerly  suspected,  there  are  some  con- 
siderations  which  must  make  us  pause  before  accepting  the  extreme  view  on  this 
subject  which  is  now  current,  especially  in  France.  The  onset  in  pleurisy  is 
sudden  in  about  one-half  the  tot^l  cases.  In  tuberculosis  a  sudden  onset  is  the 
rare  excepti(>n.  Pleurisy  following  a  definite  chill,  though  much  less  common  than 
was  formerly  thought,  is  nevertheless  somewhat  frequent.  Chill  doesnot  produce 
tul>erculosis.  The  incidence  of  pleurisy  and  tuberculosis  with  regard  to  age  and 
sex  shows  some  points  of  apparent  contrast,  but  the  subject  requires  further 
elucidation.  Pleurisjr  inost  often  appears  to  begin  in  the  lower  antero-lateral 
region  of  the  chest — i.e.  in  that  part  of  the  side  least  protected  by  muscle— and 
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shows  none  of  the  preference  for  the  apical  region  which  is  so  marked  in 
puliiionary  tuberculosis.  The  course  of  the  temperature  in  pleurisy  is  unlike  that 
of  tuberculosis.  The  ^neral  progress  of  the  disease  in  pleunsy  and  the  early 
and  favourable  convalescence  of  the  lar^e  majority  of  cases  are  unlike  tuber- 
culosis. It  will  })e  admitted  that  the  clinical  course  of  acute  pleurisy  bears  only 
a  distant  resemblance  to  (^.g.)  that  of  tubercular  peritonitis.  While  these  points 
must  be  })orne  in  mind  before  we  can  formulate  a  definite  conclusion  on  this  most 
important  and  ditficult  subject,  probably  most  physicians  will  agree  with  Osler 
when  he  says  :  "  I  confess  that  the  more  carefully  I  ha  ve  studied  the  question  the 
larger  does  the  proportion  appear  to  be  of  primary  pleurisies  of  tuY)erculous 
origin."  It  has  been  seen  that  the  f^icillus  tuhercuiosis  is  very  rai*ely  present  in 
serous  effusions,  and  the  theorv  that  ali  **  sterile "  effusions  are  tubercular  is  stili 
only  an  hypothesis.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  results  of  further  inoculation 
<»x])eriments.  If  it  can  be  conclu8ively  proved  that  inoculation  with  serous 
pleuritic  fluid  produces  tuberculosis  in  a  large  and  fairly  constant  proportion  of 
cases  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  will  be  obvious.  It  shoivld  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  fact  of  a  patient  who  has  recovered  from  an  acute  pleurisy  suDsequently 
developing  tuberculosis  does  not  prove  that  the  pleurisv  was  tuberculous.  At  the 
most  it  oinv  raises  a  presumption  that  such  inay  have  been  the  čase.  But  it  is  at 
least  arguable  that  in  some  of  these  cases — perhaps  a  considerable  proportion — a 
non-tuberculous  pleurisy,  not  thoroughly  recovered  from,  may  have  weakened  the 
resisting  power  of  the  lung,  and  so  rendered  it  more  susceptible  to  invasion  by  the 
bacillus  of  tubercle.  Such  a  sequence  of  events  is  entirely  consonant  witn  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  causation  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

If  pleurisy  occur  in  a  pitient  wnose  general  health  is  from  any  cause 
debilitated,  or  whose  history  suggests  the  probability  of  antecedent  puImonary 
mischief,  the  suspicion  of  tuberculosis  will  be  much  stren^hened.  In  such  cases 
the  sputum,  if  obtainable,  should  of  course  be  examined  with  special  čare. 

Prognosis.  —  The  mortalitj  during  the  acute  stage  of  pleurisj  is 
insigniticant.  In  39  consecutive  cases  in  the  writer'8  practice  death  took 
plače  in  two  instances :  in  one  from  meningitis,  in  the  other  from  heart 
faihire  consequent  on  delirium  tremens.  In  neither  čase  did  the  fatal 
issiie  seem  to  be  directly  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  pleura. 

Fleurisy  derives  its  great  importance  almoat  entirely  from  three  con- 
siderations,  viz.  (1)  It  may  lead  to  empyema  or  chronic  serous  efifusion ;  (2) 
It  niay  permanently  damage  the  lung  and  lead  to  prolonged  or  permanent 
ill-health ;  (3)  It  may  be  either  a  manifeatation  or  a  cause  of  tuberculosis. 
Our  anxiety  with  regard  to  patients  suffering  from  pleurisy  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  po88ibility  of  a  lingering  and  unsatisfactorj  con- 
valescence and  of  Kequential  disease.  It  is  imix>rtant  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  tedious  and  trouMesome  cases  sometimes  ultimately  make 
an  excellent  recovery,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  rapid  convalescence 
does  not  exclude  the  i)osaibility  of  a  later  development  of  tuberculosis. 

Sudden  death  in  the  course  of  acute  pleurisy  is  not  unknown,  and 
seems  to  be  dependent  upon  thrombosis  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

PericarditLs  is  a  serious  complication. 

Treatment. — The  general  rules  applicable  to  the  pyrexial  state  should  be 
obser\'ed.  In  the  early  stage  the  patient's  chief  complaint  is  of  pain,  which 
is  usuallv  severe.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  moq>hia,  repeated  if  nece8sary, 
and  follo\ved  by  a  few  danes  of  Dover's  po\vder,  affords  a  safe  and  efficient 
nieans  of  relief.  The  ahstraction  of  blood  by  leeching,  wet  cupping,  or 
venesection,  is  very  rarelv  necessary.  The  respiratory  movements  being 
intenselv  painful,  much  relief  will  l)e  obtained  by  tightly  bandaging  the 
side,  or  by  the  application  of  strips  of  plaster,  after  the  manner  recom- 
nieuded  by  F.  T.  Roberts.  Poultices  of  linseed  and  mustard,  or  hot 
toiucntations  conildned  with  laudanum,  are  often  grateful  to  the  patient. 
The  ho\vels  should  1k3  moderately  opened  and  a  febrifuge  mixture  ad- 
minist^Ted.     The  diet  should  be   liquid.     The  above  measures  usuallj 
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Buffice  until  the  efifusion  has  reached  its  height.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  the  efifusion  is  spontaneouslj  absorbed,  and  active  treatment  is  both 
unnecessarj  and  useless.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  vrithout  active 
purgation,  and  a  inixture  containing  acetate  of  potash,  špirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  and  digitalis,  will  assist  excretion  by  the  skin  and  kidnejs.  The 
value  of  the  time-honoured  blister  of  cantharides  or  iodine  is  very  doubtfuL 
Our  chief  concern  at  this  stage  is  to  watch  for  the  normal  recession  of  the 
tide  of  eflTusion.  As  the  pyTexia  abates  the  writer  is  in  the  habit  of 
Bubstituting  a  mixture  containing  2  or  3  grains  of  iodide  of  potassiiuu, 
combined  with  3  or  4  grains  of  the  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  pro  dosi 
for  the  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  mixture  alreadj  mentioned.  If  the  efifusion 
soon  begins  to  show  signs  of  subsidence  a  general  tonic  line  of  treatment 
should  l)e  early  undertaken,  bearing  in  mind  the  dangers  of  a  lingering 
convalescence  or  of  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  If  the  efifusion  persists 
at  its  highest  le  vel  the  question  of  more  active  treatment  must  be  con- 
sidered.  We  have  to  choose  between  such  measures  as  active  purgation, 
blistering,  and  the  limitation  of  fluids  on  the  one  hand,  and  aspiration  on 
the  other.  The  writer  has  seen  little  success  from  the  former  methods, 
while  the  results  of  aspiration  are  often  most  satisfactory.  Osler,  whose 
opinion  must  carrj  great  \veight,  states  that  he  has  seen  large  effusions 
disappear  rapidly  under  a  dry  diet  and  fuU  doses  of  Epsom  salts.  These 
methods  may  have  a  trial,  but  if  no  signs  of  absorption  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  third  week  aspiration  should  be  performed  if  there  be  no  contra- 
indications.  The  question  arises  whether  we  are  justified  in  waiting  so 
long  before  resorting  to  this  expedient.  It  is  probable  that  we  are  justi- 
fied for  the  following  reasons: — In  the  course  of  the  first  two  week8 
spontaneous  absorption  is  always  probable.  The  djspnoea  consequent  on 
the  exudation  ia  rarelj  so  urgent  as  to  demand  relief  at  an  earlier  stage, 
but  urgent  djspnoea  should  be  regarded  as  an  indication  for  aspiration 
at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  how  soon 
patients  get  accustomed  to  the  efifusion  and  hovv  Uttle  they  sufifer  from 
dyspnoea,  so  long  as  they  make  little  or  no  exertion.  Further,  early 
aspiration  seems  to  increase  the  tendency  to  a  fresh  accumulation  of 
fluid,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  prevent  deformity  of  the  chest.  One 
of  the  worst  cases  of  falling  in  of  the  side  ever  observed  by  the  writer 
occurred  in  a  child  in  vvhom,  owing  to  somevvhat  urgent  dyspnoea,  it  \va8 
thought  advisable  to  perform  aspiration  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  dav  of 
the  disease.  Large  effusions,  as  a  rule,  absorb  tardily,  and  in  most  of  these 
cases  aspiration  will  be  required.  Aspiration  is  also  indicated  in  the  rare 
cases  in  which  the  effusion  is  bilateraL  As  regards  the  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  aspiration  will  be  called  for  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  In  one 
series  in  the  writer's  practice  aspiration  wa8  performed  in  thirteen  out  of 
thirty-nine  cases.  He  has  never  had  reason  to  regret  the  performance  of 
the  operation,  but  has  sometimes  regretted  that  for  some  reason  or  another 
the  operation  wa8  postponed  or  omitted.  The  effect  of  aspiration  varies. 
In  exceptional  cases  it  is  followed  by  rapid  convalescence.  and  no  further 
treatment  is  required.  The  \vriter  can  recall  a  čase  of  a  young  girl  whose 
left  pleura  had  been  allowed  to  remain  full  of  fluid  for  eight  or  ten  \veek8, 
and  who  rapidly  convalesced  after  a  single  aspiration.  Such  results  are, 
however,  exceptional.  Much  more  often  the  fluid  reaccumulates,  and  the 
operation  has  to  be  repeated.  The  eflect  of  aspiration  upon  the  temperature 
is  variable.  In  four  of  the  thirteen  cases  already  mentioned  aspiration 
was  followed  by  a  marked  fall  in  temperature.  In  several  cases  aspiration 
had  no  effect  upon  the  temperature,  and  in  one  čase  the  pyrexia  seemed  to 
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be  aggravated  by  the  operation.  The  idea  that  persistent  pjTexia  contra- 
indicates  aspiration  seems  to  be  without  foundation. 

The  management  of  the  eonvalescent  stage  of  pleurisj  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  con8equence,  to  which  hardly  sufl&cient  attention  is  usually  paid. 
We  shall  first  consider  the  management  of  this  stage  in  cases  which  pursue 
a  fairlj  normal  and  favourable  course,  and,  seeondly,  in  those  troublesome 
and  difficult  cases  of  recurring  and  persistent  effusion.  In  the  former 
cases  a  definitely  tonic  line  of  treatment  should  be  early  adopted.  When 
the  pyrexia  has  disappeared  or  becomes  trifling,  the  patient  should  leave  his 
bed,  take  gentle  exercise  at  first  indoors,  and  before  long  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  be  instructed  to  breathe  deeply  and  use  the  dumb-bells.  A  change  of 
air — preferably  to  upland  air — and  gentle  daily  walking  exercise  on 
moderate  incUnes  will  often  have  the  happiest  results  in  these  cases.  Sing- 
ing  may  be  practised  with  advantage.  The  diet  should  be  as  liberal  as  the 
state  of  the  digestion  will  permit.  The  po8sibility  of  subsequent  phthisis 
is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  a  winter  at  one  of  the  Alpine  stations 
will  sometimes  be  advisable.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  by  such  measures 
the  proportion  of  these  cases  which  ultimately  b^ome  phthisical  may  be 
materially  reduced.  Much  more  difficult  is  the  management  of  those 
cases,  by  no  means  rare,  where  in  spite  of  repeated  aspiration  the  fluid 
obstinately  reaccuniulates,  and  no  real  progress  is  made.  Aspiration 
should  have  a  fair  trial,  but  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  often  it 
should  be  rei)eated.  The  writer  is  averse  to  very  frequent  repetition  of  the 
operation,  except  as  a  palliative  measure  in  obviously  incurable  cases.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  free  incision  and  drainage  is  not  to  be 
advised  in  these  cases,  and  that  injections  of  astringents  or  antiseptics  are 
useless.  The  writer  has  no  experience  of  these  methods.  Perhaps  the  best 
course  to  pursue  in  these  unpromising  cases  is  to  adopt  some  approximation 
to  the  tonic  and  hygienic  line  of  treatment  advised  for  the  more  favourable 
class.  At  best  the  outlook  is  gloomy.  Too  often  the  heart  becomes 
dilated,  dropsy  sets  in,  or  else  an  intractable  empyema  is  set  up,  or  in  some 
other  way  the  general  health  is  ruined.  Lardaceous  disease  sometimes 
marks  the  final  stage.  Probably  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  are 
tubercular. 

In  dealing  with  any  čase  of  pulmonary  disease  the  fact  of  an  ante- 
cedent  pleurisy  should  always  be  allowed  considerable  weight.  It  suggests 
Ciiution  in  prognosis  and  a  careful  search  for  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  connection  with  Ufe  assurance  forecasts. 

(For  a  discussion  of  the  surgical  aspects  of  aspiration,  see  "  Paracentesis 
Thoracis,"  p.  403.) 

Pleurist  in  Children 

"  Pleuri8y  in  children,"  8ay8  Henoch,  "  differs  in  no  esseutial  particular 
t rom  the  same  disease  in  later  life."  This  is  true,  there  being  no  features 
of  the  disease  peculiar  to  any  period  of  life,  yet  pleurisy  in  the  child  requires 
special  attention.  The  difficulties  of  diaguosis  are  greater  in  the  child  than 
in  the  adult,  and  misleading  sigus  and  8ymptoms  are  more  common.  We 
shall  brietly  summarise  the  more  important  points. 

(a)  Mode  of  Onset. — Vomiting,  epileptiform  convulsions,  and  other 
svmptoms  of  cerebral  irritation,  are  commoner  in  the  child  than  in  the 
adult,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  insidious  onset  is  very  common  in  the 
child,  and  the  disease  can  be  recognised  only  by  phy8ical  examination. 

(h)  Nature  of  the  Effusion, — The  efTosion  is  more  often  purulent  in  the 
child  than  in  the  adult.    Goodlieart  found  pus  in  78  out  of  149  cases  of 
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pleural  effusion  in  childhood.  It  is  about  an  even  chance  whether  we  shall 
find  pus  in  srnj  čase  of  acute  pleurisj  with  e£fusion  occurring  in  a  child. 
Loculation  of  the  fluid  is  common. 

(c)  Physical  Signs. — The  peculiarities  of  the  phjsical  signs  of  pleurisj 
in  the  child  depend  apon  the  facts  that  at  this  age  tlie  chest  walls  are  more 
jielding,  and  the  lung  tissue  more  elastic  and  less  easily  compressed  than  in 
the  adult.  Deep  percussion  will  often  yield  resonance,  even  in  the  presenee 
of  a  large  effusion.  light  percussion  is  more  satisfactorj.  Skodaic  reson- 
ance is  well  marked.  Alterations  in  the  tactile  fremitus  are  less  tru8tworthy 
in  the  child  than  in  the  adult. 

Bronchial  breathing  is  the  rule  in  childhood,  either  earlj  in  the  čase  or 
lasting  throughout  the  entire  effusion  stage.  It  is  often  but  not  alwa78 
weak  and  ''  distant "  in  qualit7.  Sometimes  the  breathing  has  the  nomial 
vesicular  character,  but  is  less  distinct  than  in  health.  "  Good  thougli 
deficient  vesicular  murmur,"  says  Goodheart,  "  may  be  present  ali  over  the 
side  which  is  fuU  of  fluid,  and  unless  this  is  remembered  there  is  likelv  to 
be  a  mistake  in  diagnosis."  In  certain  cases  of  pleurisy  in  children  the 
signs,  especially  in  the  mammary  region,  may  closely  simulate  those  of 
cavity.  The  breathing  is  hollow,  and  there  are  adventitious  sounds  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  gurgling  r&les.  In  such  cases  the  general 
history  of  the  čase,  the  examination  of  the  sputum,  the  position  of  the 
heart,  and  the  result  of  puncture,  may  be  relied  upon  to  establish  the 
diagnosis.  The  exaggeration  of  the  breath  sounds  on  the  healthy  side  is 
marked. 

{d)  General  Conside7'ation8, — Pleurisy  is  more  often  a  sequel  of  the  acute 
infective  diseases  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  Pericarditis  is  said  to  be 
commoner  in  early  life  than  at  a  later  period.  The  course  and  results  of 
pleurisy  do  not  present  any  striking  peculiarities  in  childhood.  £apid 
absorption  is  common,  but  so  also  is  a  lingering  and  tedious  convalescence. 
Marked  deformity  of  the  chest  may  reinain  after  an  attack,  but  often 
undergoes  much  8ub8equent  amelioration.  In  empyema  the  prospecte  of 
cure  by  simple  aspiration  are  much  better  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult, 
but  incision  and  drainage  will  U8ually  be  necessarv. 

Varieties  of  Pleurisy. — No  8atisfactory  classification  of  pleurisies  is 
at  present  possible.  Most  of  the  usual  varieties  have  been  incidentally 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  description.  The  subject  can  only 
be  very  briefly  considered  here. 

Most  of  the  classifications  which  have  been  adopted  in  vol  ve  unverifiable 
hypothe8es,  or  seek  to  establish  distinctions  which  a  fuUer  knowledge  may 
show  to  be  invalid.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  differentiation 
of  tubercular  pleurisy  from  other  varieties,  which  is  the  great  practical 
desideratum,  cannot  be  establLshed  with  certainty  either  by  clinical  or 
pathological  evidence.  "  Latent "  or  "  quiet "  pleuri8y  has  no  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  separate  entity,  nor  can  "  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  "  be  erected 
into  a  distinct  variety.  It  is  very  questionable  if  pleurisy  ever  reniains 
limited  to  the  reflection  of  the  pleura  upon  the  diaphragm  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  508,  "  Diaphragm  ").  Three  types  of  pleuri8y  remain  for  consideration 
which  may  fairly  demand  separate  consideration,  ^dz.  dry  pleuri8y,  and 
chroiiic  pleurisy  and  empyema. 

Dri/  Pleurisy, — In  this  condition  the  pleural  surface  is  covered  in  part 
with  one  or  more  layer8  of  lymph,  and  effusion  does  not  take  plače.  The 
symptoms  are  pain  in  the  side,  slight  pyrexia,  which  may,  however,  be 
absent,  and  some  degree  of  general  malaise.  Friction  is  heard  on  examina- 
tion  of  the  chest.     It  is  commonly  posterior  or  antero-lateral  in  situation, 
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U8iially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  base  of  the  lune,  and  is  most  often 
qiiite  limited  in  extent,  but  in  exceptional  cases  maj  be  heard  almost  over 
the  eutire  side  of  the  chest.  The  course  of  these  cases  is  often  tedious,  but 
iiltimatelj  adhesions  usuallj  fonn  between  the  opposing  pleural  surfaces, 
and  recoverj  takes  plače. 

The  same  doubt  overhangs  the  setiologj  and  significance  of  these  cases 
which  appertains  to  the  subject  of  acute  pleurisj.  Whether  a  "dry" 
pleurisy  is  ever  the  result  of  simple  chill,  whether  it  ever  arises  in  an 
individual  othenvise  quite  healthy,  whether  the  presence  of  this  condition 
warrants  a  suspicion  of  tuberculosis,  whether  the  after-history  of  these 
cases  8how8  that  their  ultimate  course  is  unfavourable — ali  these  questions 
are  at  preseut  unsettled.  The  fact  that  in  almost  every  patient  dying  of  a 
chrouic  malady  some  adhesions  of  the  pleurse  are  found,  points  to  the  con- 
clusiou  that  this  membrane  readily  undergoes  plastic  exudation  in  patients 
whose  general  condition  is  bad,  or  who  are  the  subjects  of  some  constitu- 
tioual  malady.  To  infer  that  the  pleural  adhesions  so  con8tantly  found  in 
the  deadhouse  are  always,  or  even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  tubercular,  seems 
a  large  and  uuverifiable  assumption.  Direct  proof  of  their  tubercular 
nature  Ls  usually  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
a  "  dry  "  pleurisy  ever  arises  as  the  result  of  simple  chill  in  an  individual 
otherwise  quite  healthy,  and  a  pleurisy  of  this  type  should  be  watched  with 
as  much,  or  even  greater  čare  than  an  ordinary  acute  pleurisy.  Where 
frietiou  is  limited  to  the  apical  region  the  suspicion  of  tuberculosis  will  be 
much  strengthened. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  relief  of  pain,  general  tonic  measures,  and 
watchfulness  regarding  possible  developments.  The  subject  of  "dry" 
pleurisy  should,  if  possible,  shun  indoor  occupations,  and  ali  depressing 
conditions  of  life  and  work  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  sputum, 
if  obtainable,  and  the  urine  should  be  carefully  examined.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  exceptioual  cases  "dry"  pleurisy  takes  on  an  acute 
development,  and  effusion  may  8uddenly  set  in. 

Chronic  Pleurisy. — ThLs  subject  bas  been  already  incidentally  con- 
sidered.  The  main  facts  may  be  here  conveniently  summarised.  Chronic 
pleuri8y  may  be  a  8equel  of  the  acute  or  subacute  afiection,  or  the  attack 
may  1x5  chronic  throughout.  It  may  be  attended  by  moderate  or  large 
effusion,  or  may  belong  to  the  type  of  the  so-called  "  dry  "  pleurisies.  The 
so-ealled  "  latent "  or  "  quiet "  pleurisy  alrea(ly  descriljed,  in  which  a  large 
effusion  collects  without  definite  sjmptoms,  is  one  variety  of  chronic 
pleurisy  with  effusion.  In  another  class  of  cases  an  ordinary  attack  of  acute 
or  subacute  pleuri8y  is  characterised  by  persistence  of  the  effusion,  or  by 
its  re]>eated  recurrence  after  aspiration.  A  large  proportion  of  these  cases 
are  probably  tubercular.  In  a  third  tyi)e  of  čase  the  exudation  is  plastic, 
more  or  less  extensive  adhesion  of  tlie  pleural  surfaces  takes  plače,  and  the 
lunction  of  the  lung  is  in  some  degree  impaired.  In  very  chronic  cases 
thickening  of  the  pleura  to  an  extreme  degree  may  occur,  the  newly-formed 
tissue  is  often  t<jugh  and  unyielding  in  consi8tcncy,  and  sometimes  it 
undergoes  wileareous  change.  The  lungs  may  undergo  cirrhotic  change. 
The  general  course  and  symptoms  of  chronic  pleurisy  presen  t  great  varia- 
tioiis.  Amongst  the  most  constant  features  are  shortness  of  ])reath,  cough, 
pro<,'res8ive  debility,  slight  cyanosis,  and  diarrhoea.  Pain  is  usually  present, 
but  may  be  slight,  and  may  not  be  mentioned  by  the  patient  until  inquired 
for  bv  the  phy8ician.  At  a  late  stage  of  some  of  these  cases  the  symptoms 
of  (lilatation  of  the  heart  may  conii»licate  those  proper  to  pleurisy. 

The  phjsical  signs  of  chronic  pleurisy  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the 
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effusion,  the  degree  of  collapse  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side,  and  the 
consecutive  changes  in  the  chest  wall.  In  some  cases  retraction  of  the 
side  is  a  prominent  feature,  in  others  there  is  no  retraction.  Duhiess  on 
percussion,  impairment  of  taetile  fremitus,  and  feebleness  of  the  respiratorj 
murmur  are  usuallj  present,  but  in  very  varying  degree.  In  some  cases 
friction  is  the  only  phjsical  sign. 

The  prognosis  is  imfavourable  as  regards  complete  restitiLO  od  integrum, 
but  some  of  the  less  grave  cases  preserve  a  fair  degree  of  health  and  fitness 
for  work  for  long  periods.  It  is  not  well  to  take  a  grave  view  of  slight 
cases  of  chronic  pleurisy,  but  the  possibilitj  of  tuberculosis  must  alwayB  be 
borne  in  mind.  Cases  of  persistentlj  recurring  large  efifiisions  are  very 
unfavourable.     The  treatment  has  been  alreadj  considered  (see  p.  390). 

Empvema 

The  bacteriologj  of  empjema  has  been  akeadj  considered.  The  organisms 
most  often  found  are  the  pneumocoocus,  the  streptococcus,  the  staphjlo- 
coccus,  and  various  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  The  bacillus  tuberculosis  is, 
on  the  whole,  rare.  There  is  a  growing  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  bacterio- 
logists  that  a  pneumococcus  empjema  is  the  most  favourable  varietj,  and  a 
streptoGoccus  empjema  the  least  favourable.  The  significance  of  the  presence 
of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  must  be  estimated  on  general  principles. 

JEtiology. — In  a  large  proportion  of  empjemata  the  effusion  is  purulent 
froin  the  onset,  especiallj  in  children,  and  due  either  to  some  intensitj  of 
the  morbid  process  or  to  the  \veak  resisting  power  of  the  individuaL  The 
idea  that  serous  pleurisies  often  become  purulent  as  the  result  of  repeated 
aspiration  rests  on  no  secure  evidence.  If,  however,  on  a  first  aspiration 
the  fluid  is  somewhat  turbid  in  appearance  and  is  found  to  be  rich  in 
ceUular  elements,  empyema  will  probablj  result.  These  cases  are  from  the 
outset  on  the  way  to  become  purulent. 

Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  empjema,  which  may 
either  accompany  or  succeed  the  pneumonic  attack.  In  the  former  čase  the 
clinical  course  and  the  phy8ical  signs  may  present  some  puzzling  features 
until  the  diagnoais  is  made  out.  The  attack  may  set  in  with  the  ordinary 
signs  and  8ymptom8,  and  for  a  few  days  no  special  features  may  be  present. 
But  the  crisis  is  delayed,  the  expected  improvement  does  not  take  plače,  the 
looked-for  crepitus  redux  does  not  appear,  and  gradually  unequivocal  signs 
of  fluid  in  the  pleura  make  their  appearance.  Puncture  should  be  early 
practised  in  these  cases  as  a  prompt  diagnosis  is  imperative. 

The  pleurisy  connected  with  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  is  often  purulent. 

Einpyema  may  result  from  disease  of  bone,  wounds,  and  injuries  of  the 
thorax,  maUgnant  dise^ase  of  the  lungs  or  the  oesophagus,  rupture  of  an 
abscess  or  a  tubercular  vomica  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Tuberculous  pleurisy  is  sometimes  purulent,  but  is  much  more  frequently 
sero-fibrinous. 

Empyema  may  occur  in  association  with  septica^mia. 

Pathology. — The  effusion  present«  ali  gradations  from  a  slightly  turbid  sero- 
pus  to  a  thick,  inspissated  lunipy  mass,  the  former  condition  being  characteristic 
of  recent,  the  latter  of  chronic  cases.  Often  the  effusion  is  of  the  consistence  of 
cream.  Fcetor  is  unusual,  but  may  be  found  in  traumatic  cases,  and  in  association 
with  gangrene  of  the  lungs  or  pleurse. 

Thickening  of  the  pleura  is  usual,  and  raay  attain  an  extreine  degree  in  very 
chronic  cases.  The  fibrinous  exudation  becomes  organised  into  granulation,  and 
ultimately  into  connective  tissue,  and  adhesions  are  fornied.  Loculation  is 
common.  The  pus  may  become  impregnated  with  calcareous  salts,  and  calcareous 
matter  may  be  deposited  in  thick  layers  upon  the  pleural  surface. 
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Diagnosis. — There  is  only  one  lueans  of  diagnosing  empyema,  viz.  by 
puncture  and  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  fluid.  Often,  no  doubt,  the  pre- 
sence  of  pus  may  be  correctly  surmised,  but  neither  by  signs  nor  8ymptom8 
ean  the  sunnise  be  translated  into  certamty.  The  phy8ical  signs  of 
empyema  and  those  of  serous  effusion  are  identical  and  have  been  already 
fally  considered.  Nor  will  the  8ymptom8  suffice  to  afibrd  a  secure  diagnosis. 
The  writer  has  seen  marked  hectic  fever,  profuse  perspiration,  and  wa8ting 
in  cases  where  on  aspiration  the  fluid  proved  to  be  limpid  serum,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  found  pus  where  there  was  little  or  no  pyrexia  or  other 
active  8ymptom.  (Edema  of  the  side  and  clubbing  of  the  fingers  are 
equally  fallacious.  These  signs  point  to  the  chronicity  of  the  čase,  but 
slied  no  certain  light  upon  the  character  of  the  effusion.  The  hi8tory  will 
often  give  a  hint,  but  it  must  be  reaffirmed  that  until  some  of  the  fluid  has 
l)een  withdrawn  the  diagnosis  remains  simply  a  more  or  less  probable  guess. 
In  making  the  exploratory  puncture  some  precautions  are  nece8sary.  The 
exploring  8yringe  or  trocar  and  canula  should  not  be  too  fine,  otherwise  the 
1)U8  will  not  flow  through  it.  The  thickening  of  the  pleura  may  be  extreme, 
and  great  difliculty  may  arise  in  gaining  access  to  the  pleural  cavity. 
Further,  loculation  is  common,  and  the  pus  may  be  missed.  This  error 
may  usually  be  avoided  by  the  operator  taking  čare  to  insert  the  instrument 
at  a  point  where  the  signs  of  the  presence  of  fluid  are  unequivocal. 

Treatment. — This  is  purely  surgical  (see  "  Surgical  Section,"  p.  404). 

Hydbothorax 

Drop8y  of  the  pleural  ca\ity  or  serous  effusion  not  due  to  primary  changes 
in  the  pleura  is  a  common  condition,  and  is  not  unfrequently  overlooked. 
It  is  common  in  heart  disease,  Bright's  disease,  or  other  chronic  renal 
nialady,  and  may  be  found  in  connection  with  aneurysm,  thoracic  tumours, 
clironic  hepatic  disease,  and  anaemia. 

The  nature  of  the  effusion  has  been  already  considered.  It  is  usually 
distinguishable  from  inflammatory  or  bacterial  effusion  by  its  lower  specific 
gi*avity,  its  relative  poomess  in  corpuscular  elements,  and  its  tardiness  in 
cofigulating. 

The  physical  signs  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  ordinary 
pleural  effusion,  but  friction  is  not  present,  and  as  the  effusion  is  often 
double  the  heart  may  remain  in  its  normal  position.  It  is  remarkable, 
hovvever,  how  often  the  effusion  is  unilateral  in  cases  where  a  bilateral 
effusion  might  be  expected.  A  unilateral  effusion  is  quite  common  in 
cardiac  cases,  i)erhaps  more  common  than  a  double  effusion.  A  very  usual 
condition  in  these  cases  is  to  find  a  considerable  effusion  on  one  side,  with 
a  slight  and  barely  recognisable  effusion  on  the  other.  In  renal  disease  the 
etlusion  is  more  often  on  both  sides.  Passive  effusion  into  one  or  V)oth 
pleural  cavities  is  a  verj'  usual  explanation  of  the  aggravation  of  symptoms 
in  a  cardiac  čase,  and  should  always  be  carefully  lx)rne  in  mind.  In  such 
patients,  hovvever,  so  long  as  they  are  confined  to  bed  and  making  little  or 
no  exertion,  a  considerable  degree  of  effusion  may  take  plače  into  one  or 
botli  pleural  cavities  without  any  marked  increase  of  dy8pnoea. 

The  treatment  of  hydrothorax,  apart  from  general  medical  measures,  is 
aspiration,  which  should  always  be  practised  where  there  are  any  active 
svmptonis.  The  prospects  of  spontaneous  ab8ori)tion  are  rarely  good.  They 
are,  perhaps,  ])est  in  cardiac  cases. 
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H.€MOTHORAX 

An  efiTusion  of  pure  blo<xl  into  the  pleura  probably  occurs  only  as  the 
result  of  trauma,  or  the  rupture  of  an  aneurjsm,  but  effusions  of  more  or 
less  sanguineous  serum  (more  rarely  pus)  are  not  very  infrequent.  The 
causes  of  this  condition  have  been  ah^dj  indicated,  viz.  tuberculoeis 
malignaut  disease,  the  exanthemata,  hsemophilia,  scurvj,  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  and  po8sibly  inflaminatory  changes  in  profoundly  debilitated  subjects. 

The  phy8ical  signs  do  not  present  anything  distinctive,  but  the 
associated  conditions  may  give  rise  to  a  somewhat  complicated  clinical 
picture. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  cases  lies  in  the  prognostic  significance  of 
sanguineous  eflfusion.  This  varies  within  wide  limits,  according  to  the 
aetiology,  but  for  obvious  reasons  the  prognosis  is  rarely  favourable.  A 
sati8factory  issue,  though  not  often  to  be  anticipated,  is  by  no  means 
unknown.  The  \vriter  has  known  comparative  recovery  \\ith  restoration  of 
health  for  several  year8  to  follow  a  čase  of  large  sanguineous  effusion  in  a 
young  gentleman  \vho  was  probably  tubercular. 

As  rej^ards  treatment,  aspiration  is  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  but 
the  propriety  of  the  operation  may  be  cx)nsidered  in  cases  where  the  amount 
of  the  fluid  is  causing  serious  inconvenience.  Several  cases  are  on  record 
where  the  operation  has  been  followed  by  recovery,  but  it  may  be  attended 
by  conaiderable  risks.  The  presumption  is,  on  the  whole,  against  this  pro- 
cedure in  haimothorax. 

Pneumothorax 

Air  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  ahnost  always  associated  with  fluid — rarely 
serum,  usually  pus.  That  air  is  sometimes  effused  into  the  pleural  ca\ity 
and  subsequently  absorbed  \vithout  appreciable  exudation  is  probable,  but 
the  cUnical  iniportance  of  these  cases  is  slight.  Practically  pneumothorax 
and  pyo-pneumothorax  are  almost  convertible  terms.  In  a  large  majority 
of  cases  pneumothorax  is  a  consequence  of  tuberculosis. 

^tiology. — It  is  probable  that  pneumothorax  is  never  a  primary  affec- 
tion.  Laennec  believed  the  contrary,  and  held  that  it  might  arise  by  the 
exhalation  of  air  from  the  pleura  or  by  the  decomposition  of  fluids  in  the 
pleural  cavitv.  These  views  have  not  been  confirmed  by  8ubsequent 
observers.  Whether  bacteriology  will  throw  much  new  light  on  the 
setiology  of  pneumothorax  is  stili  doubtful.  E.  Levy  describes  a  bacillus 
which  he  has  found  in  the  exudate  of  pneuniothorax,  and  to  which  he  is 
disposed  to  attach  importance.  It  is  a  short,  thick  bacillus  with  rounded 
ends,  anaerobic,  non-motile,  and  readily  stained  by  aniline  dyes.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  pairs,  but  often,  also,  in  long  chains  or  threads.  Spore- 
foriiiation  wa8  not  observed  to  occur.  At  a  temperature  of  ZV  C.  the 
growth  of  this  bacillus  proceeds  actively  with  a  remarkable  evolution  of 
gas. 

The  two  chief  causes  of  pneumothorax  are  (1)  the  breaking  down  of  a 
subpleural  nodule  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  (2)  the  dis- 
charge  of  an  empyema  through  the  lung  or  the  chest  walL  Of  remaining 
causes  trauma  and  pulmonary  gangrene  are  the  least  infrequent.  Emphy- 
sema  has  been  educed  as  a  cause  in  a  few  instances,  and  inasmuch  as  bullte 
containing  air  are  common  enou<rh  on  the  pleural  surface  in  this  disease, 
there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  that  pneumothorax  might  result.  If 
these  buUa^  rupture  it  seems  likely  that  the  air  is  often  reabsorbed,  and 
that  pneumothorax  does  not  as  a  rule  ensue.     In  one  čase  in  the  writer's 
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practice  pneumothorax  \va8  the  indirect  result  of  gastric  ulcer,  an  abscess 
forining  behind  the  stoiiiach,  which  penetrated  to  the  pleural  cavity  through 
the  diaphragm,  and  ultiinateljr  discharged  through  the  lung.  Abscess  of 
the  lung,  cancer  of  the  lung,  "  apoplexy  "  of  the  lung,  have  been  regarded 
as  causes  of  pneumothorax.  Such  cases  must  be  of  extreme  infrequency. 
The  writer*8  experience  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  statement  of  Douglas 
Powell — "excluding  gunshot  wound8,  the  discharge  of  empjemata  and 
gangrene  of  the  lung,  it  is  infinitely  rare  for  pneumothorax  to  occur  from 
any  other  cause  than  the  breaking  down  of  subpleural  consolidations  in 
phthisis." 

The  admission  of  air  to  the  pleural  cavity  in  consequence  of  the 
aspiration  of  an  empyema  is  an  occasional  cause  of  pneumothorax. 

As  regards  the  relative  frequency  of  the  various  causes  of  pneumothorax 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  easily  takes  the  first  plače.  Saussier,  whose  statistics 
are  quoted  by  Fraentzel,  found  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  81  out  of  131 
cases  of  pneumothorax.  These  figures,  as  Fraentzel  justly  remarks,  "  evi- 
dently  give  a  too  small  comparative  proportion  to  pulmonary  consumption." 
He  regards  this  cause  as  present  in  about  14  out  of  every  15  cases. 
AValshe  puts  the  proportion  of  cases  coming  under  this  head  at  90  per  cent. 
Empveiiia  is  a  somewhat  frequent  cause  of  pneumothorax.  Saussier  found 
this  cause  present  in  29  of  his  131  cases.  The  other  causes,  excepting 
perhaps  gangrene  of  the  lung,  are  quite  rare. 

As  regards  the  proportion  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  which 
pneuniothorax  occurs,  we  find  divergent  views.  Neil  put  it  at  13  per  cent, 
Williains  at  10  per  cent,  West  and  Powell  at  5  per  cent.  The  writer'8 
experience  tends  to  corroborate  the  last  figure. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  which  side  is  oftener  affected,  but  the  point  is 
immateriaL 

Pntholcjgjf. — Most  observers  incline  to  the  opinion  that  pneumothorax  is  most 
.apt  to  occur  in  acute  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  especially  in  the  acute 
caseating  form,  but  Fraentzel  holds  the  contrary  view,  and  asserts  that  in  his 
(•xperience  pneumothorax  lias  arisen  most  often  in  chronic  cases,  and  usually  at  a 
very  tidvanced  stage  of  the  disease.  This  has  also  been  the  experience  of  the 
writer.  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  and  libroid  tuberculosis  seem  to  have  little 
tendency  to  cause  pneumothorax.  Violent  fits  of  coughing  and  straining  at  stool 
seem  to  be  the  usual  exciting  causes  of  pneumothorax  in  tubercular  cases.  The 
tulx?rcular  masses  break  down  near  the  surface  of  the  lung,  necrosis  of  the  pleura 
occui-s,  and  pneumothorax  follows.  If  it  were  not  for  the  lormation  of  protecting 
])louraI  adhesions,  pneumothorax  would  be  a  common,  instead  of  a  rare  phase  ot 
puhiioiiary  tuberculosis. 

There  may  be  one  or  several  openings,  and  the  opening  or  openings  may  be 
large  or  small,  patent  and  direct,  or  oblique  and  valvular.  As  regards  the  seat  of 
tho  j>erf(>ration,  Willianis  found  it  in  the  upijer  lobe  in  seventeen  instances,  in  the 
niiddle  IoIk?  in  four,  and  in  the  lower  lobe  in  sixteen,  in  the  tubes  between  the 
upper  and  niiddle  lobes  in  one.  Walshe  was  of  opinion  that "  the  pleura  commonlv 
gives  wav  p<:)stero-laterally  in  the  area  comprised  between  the  third  and  8ixtn 
ribs."    \N  est's  figures  give  a  large  preponderance  to  the  upper  lobe. 

The  mode  in  wliich  empyema  or  pulmonary  gang^ne  gives  rise  to  pneumo- 
thorax  is  too  obvious  to  demand  any  detailed  description. 

The  gas  etfused  into  the  pleural  cavity  is  found  to  have  am)roximately  the 
characters  of  expired  air.  J.  Laseh  state&  on  the  authority  of  some  unnamed 
observers,  that  l)y  estimating  the  amount  oi  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  this 
Kfis,  we  can  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a  free  communication  between  the 
bronehi  and  the  pleural  cavity.  If  a  free  opening  exist8,  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
is  over  10  per  cent,  that  of  carbon  dioxide  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  while  if  no 
such  opening  exist8  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  under  10  per  cent,  that  of  carbon 
dioxide  over  10  per  cent. 

Douglas  Powell  estimated  the  state  of  the  intra-pleural  pressure  in  sixteen 
cases  of  pneumothorax.  He  found  the  pressure  nil  in  four  cases,  and  in  twelve 
cases  the  pressure  varied  from  1  j  to  7  inches  of  water. 
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Clinical  Historv. — Mode  o/  Onset. — In  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases  the  onset  is  sudden  and  well  marked,  and  STmptoms  of  severe  shock 
are  present.  The  patient  feels  a  severe  pain  in  the  cbest,  he  has  the 
sensation  "  as  if  something  had  given  way,"  dyspnoea  becomes  urgent,  the 
pulse  is  much  accelerated,  and  a  clammy  perspiration  breaks  out.  Cjanosis 
is  often  a  marked  feature.  The  decubitus  of  the  patient  variea  Cough 
and  expectoration  sometimes  cease  temporarilj. 

It  is  by  no  meaus  rare,  however,  to  find  these  symptoms  absent  or  ill 
marked.  As  Fraentzel  truly  observes,  pneuraothorax  often  comes  on  in 
advanced  phthisis  "  without  any  particular  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  and  without  any  decided  aggravation  of  the  previously  existing 
dyspn(Ba;  and  it  is  only  on  a  closer  exaniination  that  we  discover  the 
presence  of  an  accumulation  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity."  In  cases  where 
pneumothorax  supervenes  upon  empyema  the  first  indication  of  its  presence 
may  be  the  ejection  of  a  large  quantity  of  pus  from  the  mouth.  It  is 
probable  that  the  acuteness  of  the  symptoms  of  onset  has  some  relation  to 
the  functional  activity  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side  at  the  moment  when 
perforation  of  the  pleura  occurs.  If  the  lung  be  comparatively  sound  the 
8ymptoms  will  probably  be  urgent,  while  if  it  be  extensively  damaged  by 
consolidation,  softening,  and  excavation,  the  symptoms  will  tend  to  be  more 
latent.  According  to  Douglas  Powell,  the  8ymptoms  of  pneumothorax 
'*  may  be  most  closely  simulated  in  an  attack  of  aujute  pulmonary  congestion 
supervening  upon  already  advanced  disease." 

Progress  of  the  Čase. — The  patient  may  die  within  a  few  hours  from 
shock,  but  this  is  rare.  Usually  he  rallies,  uuless  he  is  ah:eady  in  the  last 
stages  of  exhaustion  consequent  on  advanced  puhnonary  phthisis,  and  his 
condition  may  either  show  little  change  as  the  result  of  the  new  phase  of 
his  malady,  or  he  may  gradually  sink,  or  in  exceptional  cases  the  occurrence 
of  pneumothorax  may  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  pre-exi8ting  tuber- 
culosis.  Recovery  is  possible,  especially  in  cases  con8equent  on  empyema 
(see  "  Prognosis  "). 

The  temperature  in  pneumothorax  8how8  much  variation.  In  cases 
where  the  onset  of  the  condition  is  attended  by  much  shock,  there  is 
usually,  as  might  be  expected,  a  sudden  fall  followed  by  a  sharp  rise.  The 
course  of  the  temperature  is  most  often  similar  to  what  is  found  in  tuber- 
culosis. 

Physiccd  Signs. — These  are  usually  definite  and  characteristic. 

(a)  Inspection. — The  affected  side  is  distended  and  immobile.  The  inter- 
costal  spaces  are  flattened.  The  movements  of  the  sound  side  are  exagger- 
ated.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  may  be  seen  to  be  displaced  towards  the 
sound  side.     The  shoulder  on  the  affected  side  is  raised. 

(b)  Palpation. — Vocal  fremitus  is  abolished.  The  liver  and  spleen  may 
be  felt  to  be  displaced  downward8.  This  is  common  in  pneumothorax,  while 
it  is  rare  in  pleural  efifusion. 

(c)  Percussion, — The  percussion  note  is  h}'per-resonant  or  tympanitic, 
unless  the  distension  of  the  side  is  excessive,  when  the  so-called  "  tympanitic 
dulness  "  may  be  present.     Cardiac  dulness  is  often  obliterated. 

(d)  Auscultation. — The  breath  sounds  are  weak  or  absent.  In  some 
cases  they  are  faintly  amphoric.     Vocal  resonance  is  diminished. 

Certain  special  auscultatory  signs  are  found  in  pneumothorax,  and  are 
of  much  assLstance  in  diagnosis.  These  are :  (1)  Metallic  tinkhng ;  (2)  The 
beli  sound  (hruit  (Tairain);  and  (3)  Succussion  splash.  (1)  Metallic 
tinkling  was  compared  by  Laennec  to  the  sound  produced  when  a  metallic, 
glass,  or  porcelain  cup  is  struck  by  a  pin.     He  explained  it  as  caused  by 
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drops  of  fluid  falling  in  an  air-fiUed  cavitj.  Its  mode  of  production  is 
doubtfuL  (2)  The  beli  sound,  or  bruit  d*airain,  is  a  highly  characteristic 
chiming  sound,  produced  over  a  pneumothorax  by  placing  one  coin  upon 
the  ehest  wall  and  striking  it  with  a  similar  coin.  (3)  Succussion  splash. 
If  the  patient  is  suddenly  shaken,  while  the  observer  listens  through  the 
stethoscope,  a  splashing  sound  is  often  clearly  audible. 

Metallic  tinkling,  the  beli  sound,  and  the  succussion  splash,  simply  indi- 
cate  that  fluid  is  present  in  a  large  air-containing  cavity,  and  are  not 
pathognomonic  of  pneumothorax.  They  may  arise  in  connection  with  large 
phthisical  cavities,  or  a  distended  stomach,  or  a  distended  colon. 

The  physical  signs  of  pneumothorax  may  be  modified  by :  (1)  The  state 
of  the  lung  on  the  afifected  side,  e,g,  by  consolidation  or  excavation ;  (2)  The 
state  of  the  lung  on  the  sound  side.  This  lung  is  frequently  the  seat  of 
disease,  and  the  physical  signs  will  vary  accordingly ;  (3)  The  amount  of 
fluid  present  in  the  affected  side. 

Biagnosis. — This  is  usually  obvious.  Attention  to  the  history  and  the 
phy8ical  signs  rarely  leaves  much  room  for  uncertainty.  Practically,  almost 
the  only  condition  likely  to  give  rise  to  difiiculty  is  a  large,  thin-waUed, 
pulmonary  vomica;  but  in  such  cases  the  heart  is  not  displaced  towards 
the  sound  side,  the  side  is  flattened  rather  than  distended,  the  beU 
sound  will  probably  be  absent,  and  the  distribution  of  the  physical  signs  is 
difterent  from  that  which  prevails  in  pneumothorax. 

Prognosis. — This  must  have  regard  both  to  the  antecedent  condition 
and  to  the  special  dangers  ansing  from  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax. 
Two  questions  present  themselves  for  discussion :  (1)  What  is  the  prognostic 
significance  of  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  in  a  čase  of  chronic  pulmonary 
phthisis  ?  and  (2)  What  importance  must  be  attached  to  pneumothorax  super- 
vening  upon  empyema  ? 

As  regards  the  former  question,  it  may  be  answered  that  pneumothorax 
occurring  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  phthisis  usually  precipitates  the  fatal 
issue.  Douglas  Powell  found  the  average  duration  of  life  in  thirty-nine 
cases  of  this  kind  to  be  only  twenty-seven  day8.  In  the  most  favourable 
čase  the  duration  of  life  was  twelve  months.  Weil  found  that  out  of  forty- 
five  cases  about  one-half  were  dead  within  a  month,  while  some  survived  for 
years. 

In  rare  cases  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  seems  to  retard  the  progress 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  writer  has  seen  one  striking  čase  of  a  young 
man  who  decidedly  improved  after  pneumothorax  had  occurred  in  the  course 
of  chronic  phthisis.  The  patient  regained  a  considerable  degree  of  health, 
but  was  8ubsequently  lost  sight  of. 

As  regards  the  second  question,  pneumothorax  supervening  upon  em- 
pyema  sometimes — it  is  difiBcult  to  say  in  what  proportion  of  cases — takes 
a  favourable  course.  In  two  recent  cases  in  the  writer*s  practice  recovery 
took  plače.  One  of  the  patients  wa8  found  to  be  in  good  health  three  years 
8ubsequent  to  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax. 

According  to  Fraentzel,  pneumothorax  occurring  in  association  with 
gangrene  of  the  lung  is  usually  fatal  within  twenty  days. 

Treatment. — If  shock  be  pronounced  at  the  outset  appropriate  measures 
— such  as  morphia  or  ether  by  hypodermic  administration,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion  of  alcohol — must  be  employed.  If  there  be  evidence  of  excessive  intra- 
thoracic  pressure  a  fine  trocar  should  be  introduced,  and  some  of  the  contadned 
air  allowed  to  escape.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  procedure  is  attended 
by  the  danger  that  the  dimiimtion  of  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  may  cause 
the  reopening  of  the  perforation  of  the  pulmonary  cavity  in  cases  where 
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pneumothorax  has  arisen  in  advanced  phthisis.    Hence  great  caution  should 
\ye  used,  and  aspiration  is  not  to  be  emplojed.      If,  as  is  almost  invariable, 
iluid  as  well  as  air  be  present  in  the  pleural  cayity,  some  of  it  should  be 
withdrawn  and  examined.     Dr.  Finlaj  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  fluid  be 
serous  "  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  will  be  no  worse  than  if  air 
alone  were  present ;  probablj,  indeed,  better,  as  the  pressure  exerted  on  the 
lung  may  tend  to  check  the  progress  of  disease  in  it,  and  will  promote 
the  effectual  sealing  up  of  the  perforation.     If  the  Iiquid  be  foetid  pus 
nothing  but  harm  can  come  from  letting  it  remain  in  the  pleura,  and  it 
ought  to  be  evacuated  at  once."     The  same  authority,  referring  to  cases 
where  the  fluid  is  purulent  but  not  foetid,  advises  that,  "  if  the  pneumo- 
thorax  have  resulted  from  rupture  of  an  empyeuia  into  the  lung,  the  chest 
should  be  freely  opened  and  drained,  and  the  same  would  hold  good  if  the 
empyema  had  ruptured  through  the  chest  wall,  the  opening  which  nature 
makes  not  being,  as  a  rule,  suflicient  for  free  drainage.     And  even  in  the  čase 
of  pneumothorax  of  tuberculous  origin  a  consideration  of  general  principles 
dictates  the  free  evaeuation  of  the  pus."     As  to  the  propriety  of  leaving  a 
serous  efifusion  in  pneumothorax  undisturbed  there  can  be  no  second  opinion. 
Such  cases  are,  however,  of  little  practical  im}X)rtance.     Foetid  pus  should, 
it  is  clear,  be  promptly  evacuated  by  incision  and  drainage.     The  treatment 
of  pneumothorax  consequent  upon  empyema  is  not  qiiite  so  certain.    There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  advisabihty  of  freely  opening  tlie  chest  in  the  hope 
that  the  pus  will  thus  easily  drain  from  the  most  dependent  part,  and  that 
the  broncho-pleural  fistula  will  close,  but  success  will  sometimes  attend  an 
expectant  policy.     Two  of  tlie  best  cases  of  recovery  which  have  occurred  in 
the  \\Titer's  practice  wcre  cases  belonging  to  this  class  in  which  for  various 
reasons  no  operative  measures  were  undertaken.      Operation  in  cases  of 
pneumothorax  consequent  upon  the  rupture  of  a  voniica  into  the  pleural 
cavity  is  of  most  doubtful  expediency.     Many  of  these  cases  are  already 
hopeless.    The  i)atients,  as  a  rule,  are  ill  fitted  to  bear  operative  interference. 
There  is  always  the  bare  chance  that  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  may 
not  alter  the  patient'«  condition  for  the  vvorse.     In  vie\v  of  these  considera- 
tions,  the  safer  rule  \voiild  appear  to  be  to  reconimend  operation  only  vrhen 
the  urgency  of  the  syiiiptoms  or  the  special  indications  of  the  individual 
čase  would  appear  to  indicate  its  advisabihty. 

The  general  treatment  of  pneumothorax  in  Ciises  \vhicli  survive  the  early 
dangers  of  the  condition  must  be  on  tonic  and  hygienic  lines.  In  rare  cases 
success  may  l>e  achieved  wlien  little  expected. 

Malignant  Disease  of  tiie  rLEUKA. — This  sul)ject  will  be  considered 
in  dctail  in  tlie  sur^ncal  sectioii.  A  brief  reference  to  it  must  siiffice  in  this 
plače.  Primary  malignant  grovvths  are  rare  in  the  pleura,  but  may  occur 
in  the  form  of  endothelioma  or  sarcoma.  Sec(aidary  deposits  are  much 
more  frequent.  In  such  cases  the  seat  of  the  primary  affectirai  is  usually 
the  lungs,  mediastinum,  or  mamma. 

The  diagnosis  may  present  considerable  difliculties  until  the  čase  has 
made  progress.  The  onset  is  insidious,  pyrexia  is  slight,  pain  is  occasionally 
jiresent  and  may  be  severe,  but  this  is  not  invariable,  shortness  of  breath 
and  cough  are  usual,  and  as  time  goes  on  progressive  emaciation  and 
debility  will  probably  apx)car.  The  ])hysical  signs  are  for  a  time  simply 
those  of  effusion.  Examination  of  the  fluid  may  give  important  indications. 
It  is  usually  hajmorrhagic,  and  may  contain  cancer  cells  (see  "  Ha^morrhagic 
Eftusion,"  p.  396).  The  fluid  may,  hovvevcr,  be  simply  serous,  and  present 
no  distinctive  features.  At  a  later  stage  signs  of  pressure  will  probably 
appear  with  displacement  of  organs. 
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Tbe  duration  of  these  cases  is  from  a  few  weeks  to  from  three  to  8ix 
months. 

The  treatment  must  be  on  general  lines.  Faracentesis  should  not  be 
performed  unless  it  is  urgently  indicated  by  pressure  STmptoms.  (See 
"  SuRGiCAL  DiSEASES  OF  THE  Pleura,"  infra ;  and  "  Mediastinum,"  voL 
vil.  p.  365  et  8eq,), 

Lymphatic8  of  tke  Pleura. — As  in  other  serous  membranes,  lymphatic 
vessels  are  abundant  in  and  beneath  the  pleura.  They  are  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  thin  layer  of  areolar  tissue  underlying  the  serous  covering. 
''  These  vessels  communicate  on  the  one  side  by  means  of  stomata  with  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  on  the  other  with  a  network  of  similar  vessels  in  the 
interalveolar  septa  of  the  lungs  "  (Quain). 
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Injurieb  of  the  Pleura. — Severe  contusion  of  the  chest,  without 
frač  ture  or  extemal  wound,  inay  cause  rupture  of  both  pleural  layer8,  and  be 
followed  by  surgical  emphysema  (q.v.\  pneumothorax,  h9emothorax,  or  in- 
flammation  of  the  pleura  with  effusion.  Such  an  injury  will  probably  be 
associated  with  graver  damage  to  the  lung,  and  the  symptom8  and  treat- 
ment may,  in  some  measure,  be  influenced  thereby.  As  the  air  is 
mechanically  freed  from  germs  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs  it  enters 
the  pleural  cavity  quite  pure,  and  accordingly  such  injuries,  in  nearly  eveij 
čase,  may  be  expected  to  run  an  aseptic  course. 

Emphy8ema  of  the  cellular  tissue  may  be  left  to  Nature,  as  the  air 
becomes  absorbed  in  about  a  week.  It  is  only  when  the  air  is  widely 
difiused  and  its  pressure  embarrassing,  that  it  may  be  dealt  with  by 
multiple  punctures  with  a  fine  trocar. 

Pneumothoraz,  thus  arising,  may  also  be  watched,  unless  the  dyspnoea 
l>e  extreme,  when  a  fine  trocar  and  cannula  may  be  employed  for  the 
release  of  the  air.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  an  aspirator  in  either  of  these 
conditions. 

ffcemothoraz,  in  like  manner,  should  not  be  interfered  with  unless  the 
dy8pnoea  be  distressing ;  and  if  the  aspirator  be  used  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  blood,  čare  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  fresh  blood  by  undue  suction. 
vol.  IX  26 
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Tbe  mechanical  asaistance  of  tbe  air  and  blood  in  the  cavitj,  vrith  conse- 
quent  compression  and  temporarj  shrinkage  of  the  lung,  is  favouiable  to 
tbe  closure  of  the  rent  in  the  visceral  pleura,  hence  the  excu8e  for  non- 
operative  measures,  save  in  extreme  djspncea. 

Lacerations  of  one  or  botb  pleural  lajers  may  occur  in  simple  fractnres 
of  the  ribs  or  stemum,  particularly  in  tbose  due  to  direct  violence,  and  the 
same  principles  of  treatment  apply. 

Penetrating  Wounds, — AVounds  of  various  kinds,  including  gunshotB  and 
compound  fractures,  admitting  air  from  without  to  the  pleural  sac  are 
regarded  as  penetrating,  the  parietal  layer  of  the  membrane  being  con- 
sidered  the  boundarj.  Apart  from  the  associated  visceral  damage,  these 
injuries  derive  their  grayity  from  septic  matters  carried  in  from  the  surface, 
scraps  of  clothing  and  metallic  bodies  lodged  in  the  sac.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  tbe  pleurse  may  be  wounded  through  the  abdomen  or  at 
the  root  of  the  neck. 

Traumatopruea,  or  breatbing  through  the  wo\md,  is  a  sign  of  penetration, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  wound  of  the  visceral  pleura. 

In  obscure  cases  it  is  unwi8e  to  probe  small  wounds  lest  penetration  be 
thereby  caused.  It  is  better  practice  to  enlarge  the  surface  wound  and 
ezamine  it  with  the  finger,  if  it  be  desirable  to  ascertain  its  depth,  or  to 
deal  effectively  with  intercostal  hsemorrhage. 

Small  incised  wounds,  after  thorough  antiseptic  cleansing,  may  be  closed 
at  once,  and  if  sutures  are  used,  they  should  not  include  the  parietal  layer. 
Larger  wounds,  and  aH  pimctured  and  guushot  wounds,  after  similar  careful 
disinfection,  should  be  covered  with  a  copious  absorbent  antiseptic  dressing 
and  binder.  It  is  better  not  to  close  them  completely,  so  that  drainage  may 
be  secured.  Many  such  heal  without  inflammation.  Even  gunshot  wounds 
with  lodged  bullets  often  do  well,  as  the  experience  of  the  South  Afričan 
war  abundantly  illustrates ;  and  it  further  teaches,  that  prolonged  search  by 
eitensive  operations  for  these  projectiles  is  not  the  best  course  to  adopt. 
Lodged  foreign  substances,  if  readily  accessible,  should  of  course  be  extracted, 
either  through  the  wound,  which  may  be  enlarged  for  this  purpose,  or 
through  an  independent  incision ;  metallic  bodies  being  located  by  the  X- 
ray  apparatus  when  available. 

In  the  later  management  of  these  cases  should  temperature,  pulse,  and 
dulness  indicate  inflammatory  effusion,  the  character  of  this  may  be 
estimated  by  the  exploring  8yringe.  If  purulent,  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  free  drainage,  either  by  enlarging  the  wound,  or  if  this  be  in  an 
unfavourable  situation,  by  an  independent  opening,  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  section  on  enipyema. 

TuMOURS  OF  THE  Pleura. — Primary  neoplasms  are  rare.  Secondaij 
growths  arising  by  exten8ion  of  tumours  from  the  lung,  mediastinum, 
breast,  or  adjacent  bones  are  not  uncommon. 

Primary  Tumours.  Secondary  Tumours. 
L  Fibroma.  1.  Sarcoma. 

2.  Sarcoma.  2.  Cancer. 

3.  Endothelial  cancer. 

Fihrous  tumours  have  been  described  by  Kingston  Fowler  and  Steven 
forming  broad  thickenings  of  the  pleura  with  dense  adhesions  to  the  lung. 
Their  structure  is  laminated,  enclosing  small  cy8ts,  very  dense  and  glisten- 
ing  on  section,  and  of  a  pink  colour.  They  are  incapable  of  surgical 
extirpation. 

Sarcomata  in  aU  varieties  occur,  but  the  round-ceUed  is  the  commonest. 
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Evdothdial  tumours,  which  are  micro8Copically  indistinguishable  from 
true  cancers,  are  supposed  to  spring  from  the  pleural  endothelium,  or  from 
the  original  Burface  epithelium  of  the  embrjo.  These  either  form  whiti8h 
nodules  scattered  over  the  parietal  layer,  or  broad,  flat,  continuous  infiltrations 
covering  the  entire  membrane. 

Diagnosis, — The  early  sjmptoms  are  obscure :  shortness  of  breath,  losa 
of  strength  and  weight,  and  coughing.  There  maj  be  slight  fever,  irregular 
vomiting,  and  albuminuria.  Pain  maj  be  wholl7  absent,  slight,  or  per- 
sifitentlj  severe.  At  a  later  stage  dark  or  bloodj  eSusion  will  probablj  be 
found,  and  this  may  be  the  first  sign  to  suggest  the  diagnosis.  The  liuid 
may  be  microscopicallj  examined  for  celi  elements,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  hsemorrhagic  effusion  maj  occur  in  many  other  states,  like 
tuberculosis,  scurvj,  nephritis,  the  exanthemata,  and  haemophilia.  After 
aspiration  in  tumour  cases  the  dnlness,  diminished  fremitus,  and  resonance 
may  remain.  Further,  the  displacement  of  the  heart  or  diaphragm  is 
remarkably  shght,  and  there  are  usually  no  signs  of  pressure  on  the  vessels, 
trachea,  or  ocsophagua     The  chest  niay  even  be  retracted  in  some  casea 

Prognosis  is  uniformly  unfavourable.  Most  sufferers  die  in  from  two 
to  six  months,  in  rare  instances  they  linger  for  one  or  two  years. 

Treatment — Extirpation  is  impossible.  Even  aspiration  should  not  be 
resorted  to  very  frequently,  but  only  used  when  the  dyspnoea  demands. 

EXPLORATION   OF  THE   PLEURA 

Paracenteds  Thoracis  —  Thoracentesis  —  Aspiration  of  the  Pleura. — 
Aspiration  or  tapping  of  the  pleura  may  be  required  in  hydrothorax,  hsemo- 
thorax,  chylothorax,  pneumothorax,  tubercular  and  nialignant  effusions, 
ordinary  serous  pleurisy,  and  empyema.  It  niay  be  regarded  as  exploratory 
or  curative.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  articles  for  the  indica- 
tions  as  to  its  employment  in  these  conditions. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  with  a  trocar  and  cannula,  or  the 
cannula  may  be  furnished  with  a  long  rubber  tube  to  assist  by  siphonage. 
Southey'8  capillary  trocars  may  be  used  when  a  very  gradual  removal  of 
the  fluid  seems  advisabla  Ali  of  these  methods  may  fail  to  emptj  the 
pleura,  and  therefore  most  operators  prefer  an  aspirator.  Two  forms  of  this 
instrument  have  their  advocates — Dieulafoy's  syringe  aspirator  and  Potain's 
)x)ttle  aspirator.  The  latter  is  more  rapid  and  less  laborious  to  work  owing 
to  the  larger  vacuum  engaged,  but  Dieulafoy's  instrument  is  the  safer,  as  it 
can  be  more  accurately  gauged  and  controlled  in  the  event  of  pain,  bleeding, 
or  sjncope  supervening. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  instruments  have  been  sterilised,  and  that  the 
hands  of  the  operator  and  the  skin  of  the  patient  have  been  cleansed  with 
soap  and  water,  rubbed  with  ether  or  alcohol,  and  finally  moistened  with 
carbolio  lotion  1  in  40,  or  a  mercurial  lotion  1  in  1000.  The  patient  should 
be  recumbent  or  nearly  so.  No  general  ansesthetic  is  needed,  even  in 
children ;  and  local  ansesthesia  by  freezing  or  cocaine  is  also  best  avoided, 
as  the  former  hardens  the  tissues,  and  the  latter  may  cause  a  misleading 
sjncope. 

The  puncture  should  not  be  made  too  low  down,  lest  the  abdomen  be 
entered.  Any  interspace  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  inclusive  on  the  left 
side,  and  either  the  fifth  or  8ixth  on  the  right  will  suit,  as  the  vacuum 
renders  the  operation  independent  of  gravitation.  The  needle  should  be 
of  good  size,  xV~tV  ii^ch,  and  the  trocar  and  cannula  mount  is  preferable  to 
the  single  needle,  as  the  cannula  can  be  deared  if  blocked  by  coagula. 
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Ooarded  bj  the  forefinger,  and  guided  by  the  left  forefinger  pushed  into 
the  interspace,  the  needle  should  be  confidentl^  thrust  through  the  middle 
of  the  space.  A  hesitating  movement  is  apt  to  push  the  thickened  plema 
before  the  needle  and  fail  to  lodge  it  in  the  cavitj.  For  a  similar  reason 
a  hTpodermic  sjringe,  often  used  in  the  preliminarj  exploration,  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  as  from  the  shortness  and  fineness  of  its  needle  and  feeble 
suction  it  maj  fail  to  reach  and  draw  a  sample  of  the  fluid. 

The  evacuation  should  proceed  slowl7,  particularlj  in  left-sided  cases 
in  which  there  is  marked  displacement  of  organs ;  and  if  bleeding,  pain, 
spasmodic  cough  or  sjncope  arise  it  will  be  weU  to  suspend  or  stop  the 
operation.  In  the  event  of  bleeding,  it  is  unwi8e  to  resume ;  but  in  the 
three  other  conditions  mentioned,  the  operator  niay  judge  hj  their  severitj 
and  persistence  whether  he  may  proceed.  In  the  absence  of  these  STmptoms, 
it  is  best  to  wholly  emptj  the  cayity,  as  the  absorption  of  the  residue,  after 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  Huid,  does  not  occur  so  frequently  as  to  entitle  one 
to  calculate  upon  its  occurrence. 

At  the  close  the  puncture  maj  be  sealed  with  an  antiseptic  pad  and 
strapping,  or  it  may  be  painted  with  coUodion.  It  is  neither  necessarj  nor 
desirable  to  bind  the  chest  after  aspiration ;  on  the  contrarj,  the  respiratorj 
movements  should  be  encouraged. 

Difficulties  in  the  operation  maj  arise  from  close  approximation  of  the 
ribe,  thickening  of  the  pleura,  a  multiloculated  conditiou,  and  much 
coagulation  of  the  fluid.  Gare  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  heart, 
pericardium,  or  the  abdominal  organs.  Wounding  of  the  intercostal  vessels 
need  not  be  feared.  Two  special  risks  require  more  detailed  notice,  viz. 
sjncope  and  acute  pulmonarj  oedema.  Syncope  is  not  uncommon  during 
the  progress  of  the  operation,  and  is  to  be  promptly  combated  by 
difiRisible  stimulants,  nitrites,  and  by  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia  and 
ether. 

Acute  oedema  of  the  lung  (L'expectoration  albimiineuse,  Terrillon),  with 
copious  expectoration  of  serum,  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  sudden  release 
of  the  lung  from  pressure,  with  vaso-motor  changes  and  consequent  flooding 
of  the  air  vesicles  with  serum  strained  off  from  the  dilated  capillaries.  It 
is  an  alarming  condition  and  fortunately  rare.  We  are  unable  *'  to  foresee, 
prevent,  or  alleviate  it "  (S.  Paget).  (Edema  is  more  likely  to  follow  the  too 
rapid  evacuation  of  a  large  eflfusion,  and  the  onset  may  be  immediate,  or  be 
delayed  for  a  few  minutes  or  an  hour  or  two.  The  duration  of  the  SLttack 
may  onIy  be  a  few  minutes,  or  extend  to  hours  or  days.  The  patient 
becomes  cyanosed,  oppressed  in  breathing,  with  incessant  cough,  and  may 
expectorate  in  an  hour  or  two  one  to  three  pints  of  frothy  serum.  Fine 
moist  rS.le8  are  heard  over  the  lung.  A  fatal  termination  is  not  infrequent, 
but  many  recover.  Prompt  treatment  by  alcohol,  the  nitrites,  and 
strychnia  must  be  instituted,  and  dry  cupping  and  oxygen  inhalations  may 
also  be  administered. 

Drainage  of  chronic  pleurisies  that  demand  repeated  aspiration  has 
been  much  debated ;  and  although  successful  cases  ha  ve  been  recorded  by 
We8t,  Morison,  Wilson,  and  others,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  step  has 
not  yet  received  wide  surgical  approbation.  The  almost  inevitable  con- 
version  of  such  pleurisies  into  empyemata,  with  persistent  discharge,  renders 
the  propriety  of  incising  and  draining  these  cavities  very  doubtful.  The 
writer's  experience  is  wholly  in  favour  of  depending  upon  repeated  aspira- 
tion in  such  cases. 

Emptema  —  Surgical  Treatment  of.  —  It  should  be  remembered  that 
purulent  coUections  in   the  pleura  are   usually  loculated ;  in  a  smaller 
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number  of  instances  the  pus  occupies  the  entire  cavity ;  some  are  multi- 
locular ;  and  a  few  are  bilateraL  Of  the  bilateral  effusions  one  side  maj 
contain  serous  fluid  and  the  other  pus. 

Recentlj  it  has  been  sought  to  detemiine  the  presence  of  pus  by  the 
X-ra7s  (Walsham,  Kilian),  but  in  the  present  state  of  bur  knowledge  the 
aspiration  of  a  sample  of  the  fluid  is  stiU  needed  for  proof. 

The  classification  of  empyemata  into  five  forms,  according  to  the  micro- 
organism  engaged  in  their  production,  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
surgical  management  and  prognosis. 

1.  Pueumonococcus  empjema. 

2.  Streptococcus 

3.  Saprogenic 

4.  Tubercular 

5.  Staphylococcu8 
The  last-named  is  often  yariously  mixed  with  the  other  forms,  and  does 

not  often  appear  as  a  separate  pathological  entity  (Netter). 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  one  or  more  exhaustiye  aspirations  may 
cure  a  pneumonococcal  empyema,  e8pecially  in  children,  it  will  conmionly  be 
found  necessary  to  provide  a  free  opening  with  drainage,  either  by  incision 
through  an  intercostal  space,  or  the  excision  of  a  segment  of  a  rib. 
Certainly  in  streptococcal,  saprogenic,  and  staphylococcal  empyemata  no 
delay  is  warrantable,  as  the  pus  is  sure  to  re-accumulate  after  aspiration, 
and  the  risk  to  life  of  the  retention  of  these  kinds  of  pus  is  greater 
than  in  the  pneumonococcal  variety,  which  is  the  most  hopeful  of  ali. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  has  seen  nothing  but  misfortune  result 
from  these  open  measures  applied  to  tubercular  empyema,  and  he  strongly 
endorses  the  yiew  that  aspiration,  repeated  only  so  often  as  the  dyspnoea 
demands,  instead  of  permanent  drainage,  is  the  best  course  to  adopt  in 
these  very  unpromising  cases. 

Ancesthesia  in  these  operations  is  always  an  anxious  que8tion,  par- 
ticularly  so  in  patients  with  much  dyspn(£a  and  displacement  of  organs, 
and  in  those  with  rečen tly  -  established  broncho  -  pleural  fistula.  The 
anicsthesia  should  never  be  profound ;  and  indeed,  in  both  its  general  and 
local  fcjrms  it  may  occasionally  be  dispensed  with.  Chloroform  or  methy- 
lene  is  more  suitable  than  ether,  as  the  latter  embarrasses  by  the  coughing 
and  salivation  which  it  induces.  A  preliminary  aspiration  to  reduce  the 
exce8sive  quantity  of  pus  is  often  a  wise  precaution. 

The  patient  should  be  recumbent,  and  roUed  over  on  the  sound  side  as 
little  as  possible.  The  opening  should  be  made  in  the  eighth  interspace 
just  in  frtmt  of  the  scapular  angle,  or  the  ninth  rib  may  be  resected  in  the 
same  situation.  Efficient  drainage  both  in  the  erect  and  lying  postures  is 
thus  provided,  and  it  will  seldom  be  found  necessary  to  make  two  thoracic 
openings  as  was  formerly  the  practice  recommended.  In  small  loculated 
empyemata  the  opening  must  of  course  be  made  where  the  dulness 
indicates,  and  in  ali  cases  the  presence  of  pus  at  the  selected  spot  must 
be  verified  by  an  exploratory  puncture  at  the  time  of  operation. 

ExciBion  of  a  rib  is  superior  to  mere  incision  of  an  interspace,  for  it 
supplies  an  opening  which  does  not  become  valvular,  and  which  admits  a 
finger  for  examination  of  the  cayity  and  lung  and  the  evacuation  of  large 
fibrinous  coagula.  Moreover,  the  advantage  of  easy  dressing  in  children 
and  nervous  adults  is  obvious.  The  risks  of  the  bony  section  favouring 
py9emia,  etc.,  are  fancifuL 

The  Operation. — In  incising  an  interspace  the  soft  parts  are  to  be  steadied 
upon  the  Iower  rib  bounding  the  interspjEice  with  the  left  forefinger  and  thumb, 
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and  an  incision  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long  is  made  down  npon  its  ni^per 
border,  thus  avoiding  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerve.  When  ail  bfeeding  points 
liave  been  secured.  the  pleura  is  opened  by  a  small  incision,  wliich  ia  widened  bj 
the  insertion  of  a  aressing  forceps.  The  finger  is  then  introauced  to  prevent  a  too 
rapid  escape  of  the  pus,  and  to  assist  in  dislodg^ng  coagula. 

£xcision  of  the  rib  involves  a  three-inch  incision  Doldly  cairied  down  to  the 
middle  of  its  outer  surface,  dividing  the  periosteuro  with  the  other  soft  tisanea. 
The  periosteum  is  ndsed  towards  the  rib  borders  with  an  elevator  for  two  inches, 
and  the  intercostal  muscles  are  detached  for  a  like  distance,  with  due  re^rd  to 
the  vessels  and  nerve,  which  are  practically  ne  ver  seen.  The  periosteum  is  then 
cautiously  separated  from  the  deep  surface  by  a  lateral  movement  of  the  elevatcnr, 
and  a  segment  of  bone,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  leng^h,  is  clipped  out,  the 
elevator  being  used  as  a  lever  to  facilitate  tbis  step.  After  securing  the  bleeding 
points,  the  pleura  is  opened  as  above  described,  and  the  finger  is  introduced  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  lung  recession  and  to  rake  out  fibrinous  coagula. 

At  this  stage  the  proprietjr  of  washin^  out  the  cavity  with  normal^  s&line 
solution  at  100^  Fahr^or  ooracic  acid  solution,  or  other  non-poisonous  antiseptic, 
mav  be  considered.  The  freouent  sudden  fatalities  resulting  from  such  lava^ 
ana  the  cUnical  observation  that  even  the  most  putrid  discharges  become  8weet  in 
a  few  days  by  thorough  drainage,  iustify  a  coiidemnation  oi  this  practice  as  a 
routine  measure.  If  ever  employea,  the  irrigating  funnel  and  tuoe  should  be 
used  instead  of  a  syringe,  and  the  lotion  allowed  to  flow  into  the  cavity  in  the 
gentlest  stream,  a  tube  of  larger  calibre  having  been  inserted  to  serve  as  an 
oatflow,  in  order  that  no  compression  of  the  lung  Dy  the  irrigating  fluid  may  take 
plače. 

No  sutures  are  required  for  the  wound.  The  permanent  drain  tube  is  placed 
in  position  and  lightlv  packed  around  with  iodoform  or  cyanicle  gauze,  a  copious 
ab^rbent  pad  of  wooa-wool  tissue  is  placed  over  the  gauze,  and  a  binder  or  inany- 
tidled  banaage  is  applied  over  ali. 

Drainage  tubes  of  metal,  vulcanite,  glass,  or  rubber  with  a  metallic  core  bave 
been  advocated  ;  but  a  simple  rubber  tube,  one-third  or  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
and  fumished  with  a  sheet-rubber  or  gutta-percha  shield  to  prevent  it  slipping 
into  the  cavity,  answers  ali  purposes.  Such  a  tube  should  have  no  lateral  perfora- 
tions,  save  one  near  the  free  end,  and  it  should  project  about  one  inch  into  the 
pleural  cavity.  There  is  no  advantage  in  long  tubes ;  but  when  much  flocculent 
material  mingles  with  the  pus,  two  tubes  of  slightly  different  lengths,  arranged 
parallel,  mav  occasionally  obviate  blocking. 

Bilaterat empyema  siiould  be  approached  with  caution,  for,  if  extensive  pleural 
adhesions  have  not  formed,  it  wiil  not  be  safe  to  open  botii  pleurse  at  the  same 
time.  One  side  should  be  aspirated  and  the  other  incised.  After  an  interval  of  a 
week  or  more  the  aspirated  side  may  be  freely  opened  also. 

Treatment  after  Oj)eration. — Tlie  dressings  may  be  changed  twice  daily  for  a 
few  days,  and  later  once  a  day  will  sufiice.  The  tube,  if  patent,  need  not  be 
disturbed  for  a  week.  The  time  at  which  it  can  be  permanently  dispensed  with 
varies  with  the  amount  and  character  of  the  discharge.  One  week  in  children 
and  three  weeks  in  adults  may  be  regarded  as  minimal.  A  safer  guide  is  the 
amount  of  the  discharge  ;  when  this  declines  to  half  an  ounce  or  less,  and  becomes 
almost  serous  in  kina,  the  tube  may  be  discarded.  Godlee's  plan  of  passing  a 
railroad  catheter  every  third  dav,  for  a  short  time  thereafter,  to  prevent  accumula- 
tion,  may  be  borne  in  mind.  The  patient  may  sit  up,  if  strong  enough,  in  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  operation ;  and  may  get  out-of-doors  in  three  weeks,  provided 
there  is  no  fever. 

Causes  of  Death  in  JEmpyema. — Death  may  result  from  increasing 
embarrassment  of  breathing  in  the  unrelieved  cases.  In  connection  with 
ansesthesia,  operations,  or  lavage,  the  catastrophic  deaths  have  alreadj  been 
alluded  to.  In  chronic  cases  with  discharge,  septic  poisoning,  pyaBmia  with 
visceral  abscesses,  hectic  fever,  amyloid  disease,  and  recnrrent  hsemorrhages 
from  the  giving  way  of  pleural  adhesions,  may  ali  account  for  fatal 
terminations. 

Prognods  is  very  favourable  in  the  acute  empyema  of  children,  in  whom 
the  pneumonococcal  form  is  so  common.  In  adults  this  form  is  also  verj 
hopeful,  if  treated  earlj.  The  streptococcal,  staphjlococcal,  and  saprogenic 
forms  are  more  dangerous ;  but  often  do  well,  if  uncomplicated  by  visceral 
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disease  or  general  septic  states.  The  tubercular  vaiiety  is  practicallj  incur- 
able,  in  so  far  as  cessation  of  discharge  is  concemed,  bat  the  fatal  issue  ma^ 
be  delajed  for  months  or  years. 

As  to  the  relative  frequency  of  these  forms,  Netter's  analjsis  of  110 
cases  8howed — 32  of  the  pneumonococcal ;  51  of  the  streptococcal,  often 
combined  with  the  staphylococcal ;  15  of  the  saprogenic;  and  12  of  the 
tubercular. 

Thoracoplastv. — E8tldnder*8  Operation — Thorax  JResection. — Five  fac- 
tors  are  concerned  in  the  obliteration  of  the  empjema  cavity — viz.  the 
expansion  of  the  lung,  adhesions  between  the  pleural  lajers,  contraction  of 
the  granulation  tissue  tending  to  draw  the  lung  and  chest  wall  together, 
the  elevation  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  falling  in  of  the  ribs  from  atmos- 
pheric  pressure.  To  favour  the  last  of  these,  in  intractable  cases,  Estlander 
devised  the  operation  of  resecting  portions  of  those  ribs  that  bound  the 
cavity.  The  number  and  length  of  the  segments  requiring  removal  are 
detennined  by  flexible  probes  passed  through  the  sinus,  and  during  the 
operation  by  the  finger  itself. 

One  long  incision  over  the  central  rib  will  aduiit  of  three  ribs  being  ex- 
cised ;  but,  where  a  larger  number  of  ribs  is  condemned,  several  incisions  may 
be  needed,  or,  better,  a  large  flap  of  the  thoracic  skin  and  muscles  may  be 
turned  up.  The  ribs  are  8ubperiosteally  exci8ed  for  the  required  distance, 
and  the  flap  or  wound  edges  sutured,  leaving  ample  drainage  openings  for 
tubes  or  gauze  tampons.  Schede  suggested  an  actual  "  thorax  resection." 
Turning  up  a  large  musculo-cutaneous  flap,  with  its  base  upwards,  and  ex- 
tending  from  the  fourth  rib  in  front  down  to  the  tenth  rib  in  the  axillar}' 
line,  and  up  along  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  Schede  resects  the 
ribs  from  their  tubercles  to  the  costo-chondral  junctions.  Thougb  the 
ribs  are  subperio8teally  excised  to  save  haemorrhage,  the  periosteum  is  sub- 
8equently  excised  together  with  the  intercostal  muscles  and  the  thickened 
parietal  pleura,  forming  the  whole  outer  wall  of  the  cavity.  He  then  re- 
places  the  scapula  and  flap,  which  ha  ve  meanwhile  been  strongly  retracted. 
The  operation  is  a  severe  one,  attended  by  much  shock  and  hsemorrhage, 
and  the  results  are  often  disappointing.  Schede's  tables  of  his  operations, 
showing  ten  cases  with  eight  cures  and  two  deaths,  are  very  encouraging, 
but  the  experience  in  this  country,  while  not  unfavourable  to  its  adoption 
in  selected  cases,  is  not  such  as  to  lead  to  so  sanguine  an  estimate  of  its  general 
applicability  and  value.  It  must  be  conceded  that  no  other  operations 
remedy  the  spinal  curvature  or  restore  the  fieure  in  so  marked  a  manner  as 
these  extensive  resections,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  resections 
are  only  partial  obliterations  of  the  cavity,  the  apical  portion  remaining  a 
suppurating  space  requiring  permanent  drainage  and  resisting  ali  attempts 
at  closure  by  skin  grafting  and  other  plastic  measures.  The  comparative 
imniobility  of  the  two  upper  ribs  is  responsible  for  the  failure.  The  first 
rib  has  been  resected,  but  it  is  considered  unwise  to  tamper  with  it ;  and 
the  sinkage  of  the  second  on  resection  is  very  trifling  and  the  result  dis- 
appointing. As  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  cases  for  these  extensive  re- 
sections it  may  be  stated,  that  marked  spinal  deformity,  copioos  exhaustive 
discharge,  or  recurrent  hsemorrhage  form  indications ;  but  the  best  chance 
of  success  is  afforded  by  single  cavities  of  moderate  size,  bounded  by  the 
lower  and  more  moveable  ribs,  in  subjects  under  middle  age  who  are  free 
from  tubercular  taint. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  chronio  empyema  patients  occasionallj 
live  for  fifteen  to  twenty  year8,  and  may  be  able  to  follow  their  oocupations 
notwith8tanding  a  daily  discharge  of  pus. 
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Certain  diffioulties  that  oocaaionallj  complicate  the  management  of 
empjema  remain  for  consideration. 

1.  Natural  openings  in  anfavourable  situations  maj  have  formed,  and 
the  advantage  of  making  an  artdficial  drain  opening  in  the  situation  recom- 
mended  maj  in  such  cases  be  conaidered.  With  our  present  knowledge,  the 
natural  ^lointing  of  the  empjema  ought  theoreticallj  never  to  be  seen. 
Marshall  long  ago  pointed  out  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  second  and 
fifth  interspaces  in  front. 

2.  Broncho-pleural  fistula  maj  exi8t,  and  if  after  a  week  or  two  it  is 
evident,  from  the  continuance  of  septic  fever,  sweating,  and  cough,  that  the 
cavitj  retains  much  pus,  a  suitable  empjema  operation  has  much  to  recom- 
mend  it,  but  caution  about  administering  a  general  ansesthetic  will  not  be 
misplaced. 

3.  Abscess  of  the  brain,  "  pulmonal  cerebral  abscess/'  is  said  to  occur  in 
about  8  per  cent  of  suppurations  in  the  pleura  and  lung.  It  is  probablj 
pjsemic,  and  does  not  lend  itself  favourablj  to  trephining,  for  it  maj  be 
multiple  and  difficult  to  localise.  If  the  signs  are  clear,  it  would  be  right  to 
trephine  and  drain  it. 

4  A  difierential  diagnosis  must  be  made  from  pjo-pericardium,  sub- 
phrenic  abscess,  and  hjdatids.  Reference  to  the  special  articles  upon  the 
pericardium  and  subphrenic  abscess  maj  be  made  for  their  respective  signs, 
but  a  brief  notice  of  pleural  hjdatids  is  introduced  below. 

HvDATiDS  OF  THE  Pleura  maj  be  primarj,  or  thej  maj  extend  to  the 
pleura  from  the  lungs  or  liver.  The  favourite  seat  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  pleura.  Thej  maj  attain  a  large  size  or  maj  bui*st  into  a  bronchus, 
the  patient  cougbing  up  characteristic  elements,  which,  if  mingled  with 
bile,  point  to  a  hepatic  origin.  If  a  h jdatid  suppurate,  the  signs  and  treat- 
ment  resemble  those  of  empjema,  and  the  prognosis,  when  similarl j  incised 
and  drained,  is  good.  Before  suppuration  signs  of  a  locaUsed  coUection  of 
fluid  having  a  convex  upper  outline  maj  be  detected,  and  these  signs, 
associated  with  considerable  pain,  but  no  fever,  maj  excite  suspicion  of 
hjdatids.  Probablj  aspiration  will  have  been  carried  out  before  a  diagnosis 
is  made.  In  souie  cases,  however,  transieut  attacks  of  slight  fever  as  the 
hjdatid  grow8  maj  be  met  with.  As  regards  treatment,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  aspiration  in  hjdatids  has  special  risks  of  svvamping  the 
lung  and  thus  suffocating  the  patient.  If,  therefore,  a  strong  probabilitj 
exist  that  the  disease  is  hjdatids,  free  incision,  with  removal  of  the  cjst, 
should  be  preferred.  In  chronic  cases  wherein  the  cjst  cannot  be  extirpated 
prolonged  drainage  must  be  emplojed. 

LITERATURE.— 1.  \Veichselbaum.     Med.  Jahrhileher  der  Gesellschaft  der  AcrzU,  1886. 
— 2.    Netter.      Buli.  de  la  soc.  vied.  des  h6p.  de  Pariš,  1890. — 3.  Fowler  and  Godlee. 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  1898. — 4.  Stephen  Paget.     Surgery  of  the  Chest,  1896. — 5.  GoULD 
and  Warren.     International  Text-Book  of  Surgenj,  1900. — 6.  S.  Gee.     AllhutVs  System  of 
Medicine,  vol.  v. — 7.  H.  "VValsham.     Brit.  Med.  Journal,  1900. 


PIeurodynia,. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  pain  of  a  so-called 
rheumatic  nature  that  afifects  the  muscles,  and  fibro-tendinous  structures 
of  the  chest  walL  It  is  commonlj  spoken  of  as  muscular  rheumatism. 
Its  setiologj  will  be  discussed  later  (see  "Rheumatism").  The  clinical 
features  are  fairlj  distinct,  and  consist  of  a  sharp,  sudden,  and  often 
lancinating  pain  in  the  intercostal  space.  In  some  cases  the  pain  is  verj 
acute,  and  cough  is  a  frequent  accompaniment.  On  phjsical  examination 
little  maj  be  found,  but  in  well-marked  cases  there  is  an  area  of  acute 
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tenderness  in  the  intercostal  space  or  in  the  pectoral  or  serratua  muscles. 
Pain  is  aggravated  by  the  respiratorj  movement  The  dilferential 
diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  intercostal  neuralgia  and  cardiac,  pol- 
monary,  or  pleural  disease.  The  former  is  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  localised  painful  points  corresponding  to  the  entrance  of  sensorj  nerves ; 
the  latter  must  be  determined  by  looking  for  the  ordinary  phy8ical  signs 
of  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease.  The  local  treatment  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  eollodion  dressing,  or  strip  of  plaster.  Some  cases  are 
much  benefited  by  counter-irritation.  Only  in  8pecially  severe  cases  will 
it  be  nece88ary  to  give  an  opiate  for  the  relief  of  the  pain.  The  disease  is 
a  constitutional  one,  and  the  general  treatment  will  be  described  under 
"  Rheumatism  "  (q.v.). 
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Introductorv. — The  term  pneumonia  is  properly  applied  to  any  inflam- 
matory  process  affecting  the  lung  tissue,  j  ust  as  pleurisy  is  employed  to 
designate  any  inflammatiou  of  the  pleural  membranes,  or  as  hepatitis  and 
nephritis  are  applied  to  any  intlammation  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  respect- 
ively.  Moreover,  as  there  may  be  aeute  or  chronic  parenchymatous  or 
interstitial  forms  of  hepatitis  and  of  nephritis,  so  there  may  be  correspond- 
ing forms  of  puImonary  inflammatiou  or  pneumonia.  In  the  more  important 
forms  of  chronic  pneumonia  the  interstitial  changes  especially  predominate, 
while  in  the  acute  pneumonias  the  more  characteristic  lesions  are  as  a  rule 
due  to  the  implication  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  Any  acute  inflam- 
matiou of  the  lung,  therefore,  is  an  acute  pneumonia,  but  it  is  usual  to 
recognise  several  varieties. 

Sometimes  the  classification  is  based  on  anatomical  difierences  in  the 
resulting  lesions.  When  the  inflammatory  process  is  specially  concentrated 
around  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  foIlows  their  lobular  distribution,  the  term 
broncho-pneumonia  or  lobular  pneumonia  is  employed.  The  term  catarrhal 
pneumonia  is  often  applied  to  the  same  process,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
exudation  into  the  pulmonary  alveoli  largely  consists  of  catarrhal  cells. 
More  rarely  the  acute  inflammatory  changes  select  the  connective  tissue 
framework  of  the  lung,  giving  rise  to  an  acute  interstitial  form  of  pneu- 
monia, such  as  is  met  in  some  forms  of  influenzal  pneumonia  and  in  pleuro- 
pneumonia  of  cattle.  A  third  type  is  recognised  under  the  name  of  acute 
lobar,    or    fibrinous,    or    croupous    pneumonia    when    the    inflammatoij 
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i)TOoefi8  involves  large  continuous  tracts  of  lung  tissue,  such  as  an  entire 
obe,  or  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  and  when  the  ezudation  into  the 
pulmonarj  alveoli  is  at  first  and  for  the  most  part  compoeed  of  fibiin.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  howeyer,  there  are  commonly  met  forms  of  acute  pnea- 
monia  which  do  not  conform  to  any  one  of  these  anatomical  tjpes,  but 
present  verjr  variable  and  mixed  lesions.  Even  among  those  wbieh  are 
rightlj  classified  as  lobar  forms  of  acute  pneumonia  there  maj  appear  verj 
striking  difTerences  as  regards  the  precise  anatomical  lesion. 

Other  forms  of  acute  pneumonia  are  differentiated  with  special  reference 
to  the  causal  agent  associated  with  them.  Such  specific  forms  as  the  tuber- 
cular  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  or  such  forms  as  the  suppurative  pneumonia 
of  pysemia,  present,  as  a  rule,  definite  types  with  characteristic  anatomical 
lesions.  But  when  we  try  to  apply  this  setiological  differentia  to  other 
forms  of  pneumonia  we  encoimter  the  difficulty  that  the  same  cauae  maj 
give  rise  to  anatomically  difTerent  pulmonary  lesions.  Thus  a  group  of 
acute  pneumonias  due  to  the  pneumococcus  would  include  both  broncho- 
pneumonic  and  lobar  types.  A  sindlar  difficulty  is  presen ted  by  the  forms 
of  pneumonia  that  appear  in  influenza,  plague,  and  many  other  conditions 
of  microbic  iufection.  It  is,  therefore,  better,  in  plače  of  attempting  an 
exact  detinition  or  a  precise  outline  of  the  scope  of  this  article,  merelj  to 
State  that  in  discussing  the  pathology  of  acute  pneumonia  it  is  understood 
that  the  term  is  limited  to  certain  forms  of  acute  pulmonary  inflammation, 
ali  microbic  in  origin,  and  probably  ali  due  to  or  associated  with  Fraenkel^s 
pneumococcus,  but  that  aH  forms  of  the  typical  lobar  type  are  necessarilj 
included. 

HiSTORiCAL. — Long  before  any  bacterium  had  been  associated  with 
acute  lobar  pneumonia  as  the  causal  agent  it  had  been  suspected  that 
this  condition  was  infective  and  analogous  in  everj  way  to  the  acute  specific 
fevers.  Its  occurrence  iu  epidemic  form,  aud  some  instances  apparently  of 
direct  infection,  together  with  the  definite  course  of  the  fever,  ali  tended  to 
support  this  view.  But  it  was  not  until  1883  that  the  first  imi>ortant 
contribution  to  the  l>acteriology  of  acute  pneumonia  was  made. 

In  that  year  Friedlander  published  a  paper  which  attracted  much  attention, 
and  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  obtained  in  pure  cultures  the  causal  microbe  of 
pneumonia.  This  he  described  as  a  coccus,  usually  occurring  in  pairs,  and 
surrounded  by  a  definite  capsule.  They  were  found  in  the  lung  tissue,  bronchi, 
etc.,  in  cases  of  acute  pneumonia.  They  could  be  isolated  and  grown  on  peptone 
gelatine  at  the  ordinary  room  temperature.  From  this  fact  alone  it  is  obvious 
that  the  coccus  described  and  isolated  by  Friedlander  is  not  the  same  as  that 
which  is  now  accepted  as  the  most  important  setiological  factor  in  acute  pneu- 
monia  and  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Fraenkel.  in  fact  the  organism  which 
Friedlander  at  first  described  as  a  coccus  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  short 
bacillus,  and  is  commonlv  known  as  Friedlander's  pneumobacillus.  Inoculation 
of  animals  with  Friedlanaer's  organism,  however,  in  many  instances  caused  death 
from  septic^emia  with  infiammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  thus  demonstrating 
the  pathogenic  capacity  of  the  organism  in  certain  conditions.  One  of  the  most 
important  results  of  Friedlander's  work  was  the  stimulus  it  aflforded  to  the  8tudy 
of  the  bacteriology  of  pneumonia. 

In  the  same  year  (1883)  Talamon  described  a  coccus  which  he  obtained  from  the 
sputum  and  pulmonary  exudation  in  acute  pneumonia,  and  which  from  its  shape 
he  termed  "  lanceolatus."  This  organism  he  was  able  to  cultivate  in  bouillon,  but 
usually  in  an  impure  condition,  ana  inoculation  of  rabbits  produced  a  septicaemia 
often  associated  with  a  fibrinous  pericarditis  and  pleuri8y.  There  can  be  little 
(loubt  that  this  organism  is  the  same  as  the  pneumococcus  later  described  and 
isolated  bv  Fraenkel. 

As  earlv  as  1880  certain  observations  were  made  in  America  by  Stemberg  and 
in  France  Dy  Pasteur  on  the  presence  in  the  šaliva  in  health  and  in  disease  of 
micrococci,  and  on  the  fact  tnat  inoculation  of  rabbits  with  šaliva  gave  rise  to 
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a  ^^  sputum  septicflBmia,'*  in  which  the  blood  teemed  with  micrococci.  The  signifi* 
cance  of  these  observations  wa8  not  at  first  appreciated. 

After  a  preliminary  communication  in  1884  Fraenkel  published  in  1886  a  yery 
full  and  accurate  description  of  the  characters  of  the  pneumococcus— noted  its 
lanceolate  outline,  its  occuirence  in  pairs,  and  its  capsulated  appearance.  He 
succeeded  in  isolating  pure  cultures,  and  found  that  both  in  its  cultural  and 
pathogenic  characters  the  microbe  difTered  from  that  previously  described  by 
Friedmnder.  In  particular,  Fraenkel^s  organism  did  not  grow  on  gelatine  at  the 
ordinarj  rooin  temperature^nd  it  was  highly  ]3athogenic  to  rabbits,  in  both  these 
respects  contrasting  with  Friedlander's  organism.  Another  important  advance 
made  by  Fraenkel  was  the  identitication  of  the  pneumococcus  with  the  "coccus  of 
sputum  septicsemia"  previously  described  in  healthy  šaliva  by  Pasteur  and 
Stemberg. 

In  the  same  year  (1886)  Weichselbauni  independently  published  the  results  of 
a  stili  more  extensiye  research  on  the  bacteriology  of  acute  pneumonia,  including 
ninety-four  cases  of  the  typical  lobar  form  and  tnirty-five  other  cases  of  acute  pni- 
monary  inflammation.  From  these  he  isolated  four  organisms :  (1)  The  'Miplococ- 
cus  pneumonise/'  which  he  described  as  an  oval  or  lanceolate  coccus,  corresponding 
in  morphological,  cultural,  and  pathogenic  characters  with  FraenkeFs  pneumo- 
coccus; (2)  the  **  streptococcus  pneumonije,"  which,  on  the  whole,  presented 
similar  charactei^  but  was  rounder  and  formed  longer  chains ;  (3)  the  "  bacillus 
pneumoniie/'  which  he  regarded  as  identical  with  Friedlander's  pneumobacillus ; 
(4)  the  8taphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  Of  these  organisms  tne  *' diplococcus 
pneumonisB  "  was  present  in  the  ^reat  majority  of  cases,  the  ''  streptococcus  "  was 
much  less  common,  and  the  "  bacillus  pneumonise  "  rarer  stili.  He  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  are  due  to 
the  *^  diplococcus  pneumoniie  "  (FraenkeVs  pneumococcus),  some  are  caused  mainly 
by  a  streptococcus,  and  a  few  by  the  "  bacillus  pneumonia; "  (Friedlander's  pneumo- 
bacillus). How  far  the  streptococcus  pneumonia  of  Weichselbaum  corresponds 
with  the  ordinary  streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  how  far  with  FraenkeVs  pneumo- 
coccus, is  left  somewhat  uncertain  ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  reader  is 
left  uncertain  as  to  the  data  on  which  his  conclusions  are  based,  in  particular, 
whether  they  have  reference  to  acute  lobar  pneumonia  in  its  limited  acceptation 
or  acute  pneumonia  in  its  widest  sense. 

Since  these  earlier  researches  were  published  the  attention  of  many  observers 
has  been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  problems  in  vol  ved  in  the  relation  of  micro- 
organisms,  especially  the  pneumococcus,  to  acute  pneumonia.  Among  the  later 
contributors  may  be  noted  Gamaleia,  who  investigated  in  particular  the  patho- 
genic properties  of  the  pneumococcus  in  experimental  inoculation  ;  Netter,  who 
examined  a  great  number  of  cases  with  the  object  of  determining  the  distribution 
of  the  pneumococcus  and  its  relation  to  various  morbid  states  ;  Eyre  and  Wa8h- 
bourn,  who  perfected  the  culture  media,  and  the  latter  of  whom  wa8  successful  in 
establishing  a  condition  of  artiticial  immunity. 

The  Pneumococcus  (Fraenkel). — It  is  obvious  from  these  researches 
that  whether  this  organism  is  admitted  to  be  the  essential  causal  agent 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  acute  pneumonia,  or  whether  it  acts  thus  only  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  of  aH  the  microbes  concemed  by  far  the  most 
important.  A  brief  outline  of  some  of  its  morphological,  biological,  and 
imthogenic  characters  is  a  necessary  preliminarj  to  any  discussion  regarding 
its  role  in  the  production  of  disease  in  man,  and  the  whole  question  of  its 
relationship  to  disease  introduces  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
\vhich  bacteriology  has  ever  attempted  to  solve. 

In  fonn  the  pneumococcus  appears  as  minute,  oval,  or  lanceolate  bodies, 
UKuaIIy  in  pairs  and  often  in  chains,  the  free  extremities  of  each  pair  being 
pcjinted.  In  animal  tissues  and  fluids  each  pair  of  cocci  appears  surrounded 
by  a  capsule,  due  to  a  peculiar  swelling  of  the  celi  envelope,  and  this 
capsule  may  be  stained  by  special  methods.  In  any  circumstances,  but 
especially  in  artificial  culture,  the  cocci  8how  a  marked  tendencj  to 
degenerate  and  undergo  involution  ;  but  even  when  this  degeneration  has 
advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bodies  of  the  cocci  have  laigelj  or 
entirelv  disappeared,  the  capsules  often  persist  and  may  be  identified  hj 
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Buitable  methods  of  staining.  The  significance  of  this  lies  in  tbe  fact  that 
at  such  a  stage  cultures  would  probably  remain  sterile,  and  inoculations 
would  probabIy  have  negative  results,  so  that  tbe  recognition  of  tbe  capsules 
migbt  be  tbe  only  means  of  determining  tbe  presence  of  pneumococcL  In 
contrast  witb  tbe  pneumobacillus  of  Friedlander  it  sbould  be  noted  tbat 
tbe  pneumococcus  retains  tbe  stain  in  Gram'8  metbod. 

In  cultivatioi)  the  organism  is  80inewhat  fastidious,  and  pi*actically  requires  to 
be  incubated  at  or  about  the  body  temperature.  On  blood  serum,  luood  agar,  or 
ordinarj  agar  it  occurs  as  minute  translucent  colonies  which  tend  to  remain 
separate.  On  aH  ordinary  media  cultures  rauidly  degenerate,  rapidlj  die,  and 
suDcultures  soon  lose  their  virulence.  £yre  ana  Washboum,  however,  by  the  most 
careful  attention  to  certain  conditions  of  cultivation,  were  enabled  to  maintain 
both  the  vitality  and  the  virulence  unimpaired  for  several  months. 

Both  within  and  without  the  animal  body  the  pneumococcus  is  quite  ezdep- 
tional  in  its  brief  duration  of  life  and  in  the  rapiaity  with  which  its  virulence  is 
lost.  In  artificial  culture  this  is  very  striking,  and  presents  a  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  experimental  work.  Sometimes  the  virulence  may  be 
intensified  or  restored  by  passage  through  a  series  of  rabbits.  In  susceptible 
animals  the  organism  may  live  longer  in  a  virulent  condition  than  in  cultures, 
but  even  then  it  is  apt  to  die  sooner  than  most  pathogenic  microbes.  In  old 
empyemas,  in  the  later  stages  of  pneumonia,  etc.,  a  large  number  of  devitalised 
and  degenerated  pneuniococci  are  often  found,  but  occasional  instances  are  met 
where  the  virulence  has  been  maintained  for  months. 

Fraenkel  and  Weichselbaum  had  stated,  and  their  views  have  been  confirroed 
hj  subsequent  observers,  that  pneumococci  sufifer  a  prop^ssive  diminution  in 
virulence  as  the  course  of  a  pneumonia  advances.  Netter,  mdeed,  goes  so  far  as  to 
8ay  that  in  the  day  of  the  crisis  the  virulence  of  the  sputum  is  often  suddenly 
lost^  and  remains  in  abeyance  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Apropos  of  this  question 
Welch  of  Baltimore  says  that  attenuation  of  virulence  within  the  human  body 
probably  does  occur,  inasmuch  as  pneumococci  derived  from  inilammatory 
exudates  may  be  devoid  of  any  pathogenic  efiect  in  animals.  From  the  late  stages 
of  pneumonia  which  had  gone  on  to  recovery,  and  at  the  time  of  the  crisis,  be  had 
obtained  pneumococci  which  were  as  virulent  and  sometimes  more  virulent  than 
those  procured  from  earlier  stages  of  the  same  čase.  He  points  out  that  in 
experinients  of  this  nature  the  number  and  character  of  living  pneumococci 
inoculatcd  ni  ust  be  considered  It  is  known  that  the  pulmonary  exuaate  contains 
many  doad  eocci,  and  that  the  living  cocci  vary  greatly  among  theraselves  in 
degree  of  virulence.  Moreover,  when  animals  are  inoculated  with  material 
obtained  directly  from  the  human  body,  there  may  be  introduced  along  with  the 
pneumococci  toxic  or  immunising  substances  which  influence  the  course  of  the 
injection.  It  niay  indeed  be  shown  that  such  material,  though  proved  to  contain 
very  virulent  pneumococci,  niay  not  produce  any  pathogenic  effect. 

Pathogenic  Effects  of  Experimental  Inoculation. — The  results  of  experi- 
inental  inoculation  of  animals  witb  the  pneumococcus  8how  extreme 
degrees  of  variation.  The  actual  number  of  cocci  injected,  tbe  presence  or 
absence  of  otber  bacteria  or  toxin8,  and  the  site  of  inoculation,  very 
materially  condition  the  result.  But  the  two  factors  on  wbicb  tbis 
variability  chiefly  depends  are  (1)  the  virulence  of  the  microbe  and  (2)  tbe 
8U8ceptibility  of  tbe  animal. 

(1)  Both  in  natural  conditions  and  in  artificial  cultures  pneumococci 
may  have  lost  their  virulence  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  quite  innocuous. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  by  such  methods  as  passage  through  a  series  of 
susceptible  animals,  tbe  virulence  may  be  so  intensified  tbat  a  few  cocci 
injected  into  a  rabbit  will  produce  a  fatal  septicaemia  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  bours.  Between  these  extremes  pneumococci  of  ali  degrees  of  virulence 
may  be  met,  so  tbat  the  possibilities  of  variation  in  tbe  lesions  produced 
by  tbis  cause  alone  are  obviously  considerable.  Of  course  if  tbe  resistance 
of  tbe  animal  is  increased  tbe  etfects  are  similar  to  those  due  to  attenuation 
of  the  virus.     Tbus  a  rabbit  whicb  bas  received  a  subcutaneous  inoculation 
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of  virulent  pneumococci  usually  dies  in  about  fortj-eight  hours  of  an  acute 
septic^mia.  In  such  cases  the  local  inflammatory  reaction  at  the  site  of 
inoculation  is  always  slight,  but  the  blood  is  found  to  be  swarming  with 
euormous  numbers  of  capsulated  pneumococci.  If,  however,  a  rabbit  which 
has  been  partially  immunised  receives  a  similar  injection,  or  if  a  8omewhat 
less  virulent  organism  is  employed,  the  animal  may  live  for  a  week  before 
it  succumbs  to  the  infection.  Here  the  local  reaction  is  more  intense,  so 
that  at  the  site  of  inoculation  the  tissues  show  an  extensive  area  of  inflam- 
matory  cedema,  hsemorrhage,  and  frequently  ako  necrosis.  The  fluids  at 
the  local  site  are  crowded  with  pneumococci,  but  the  blood  may  contain 
few  or  none,  ur  may  show  the  results  of  a  septicsemia  which  has  immediately 
preceded  death.  A  third  and  entirely  different  reault  may  be  obtained  if 
the  rabbit  be  stili  more  highly  immunised,  or  if  the  pneumococci  be  stili 
more  attenuated.  In  such  conditions  a  local  focus  of  suppuration  forma  at 
the  site  of  inoculation,  and  the  animal  usuaUy  recovers.  Hence  in  the 
same  species  of  animal,  the  rabbit,  by  suitable  modiiications  of  its  power8 
of  resistance  or  of  the  virulence  of  the  pneumococci,  subcutaneous  inocula- 
tions  may  result  in  such  divergent  lesions  as  (a)  an  acute  septicsemia  with 
a  negligible  local  reaction,  (b)  an  intense  local  cellulitis,  oedema,  and 
necrosis  with  little  tendency  to  septicdemia,  and  (e)  a  localised  abscess  of 
varying  size. 

(2)  When  the  susceptibilities  of  different  onlers  of  animals  are  also 
considered,  the  interpretation  of  the  pathogenic  effects  of  the  pneumococcus 
becomes  stili  more  complicated.  Among  the  most  susceptible  are  mice  and 
rabbits,  and  these  animals  when  inoculated  beneath  the  skin,  in  the 
peritoneal  sac,  or  in  the  lung,  with  virulent  pneumococci,  almost  invariably 
die  of  an  acute  septicaemia  with  little  or  no  local  reaction.  Less  susceptible 
are  guinea-pigs,  sheep,  and  do^,  in  which  animals  subcutaneous  inocula- 
tion results  in  an  extensive  local  cellulitis  and  oedema  which  does  not 
invariably  lead  to  a  fatal  result.  If,  however,  in  a  partially-immunised 
rabbit,  or  in  the  more  immune  animals,  such  as  the  sheep  or  the  dog,  the 
injection  of  pneumococci  be  not  subcutaneous,  but  intra-pulmonary,  then 
again  an  intense  local  inflammation  ensues  at  the  site  of  inoculation,  which 
in  this  čase  is  the  lung,  and  an  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia  and  pleurisy 
results.  "  When  a  dose  of  pneumococci  sufhcient  to  kili  a  rabbit  is  injected 
subcutaneously  in  the  human  subject,  it  gives  rise  to  a  local  inflammatoij 
swelling  with  redness  and  slight  rise  of  temperature,  ali  of  which  pass  off 
in  a  few  day8.  It  is,  therefore,  justifiable  to  suppose  that  man  occupies  an 
intemiediate  plače  in  the  scale  of  susceptibility,  probably  between  the  dog 
and  the  sheep,  and  that  when  the  pneumococcus  gains  an  entrance  to  his 
lungs  the  local  reaction  in  the  form  of  pneumonia  occurs"  (Muir  and 
Ritchie). 

Intoarication  and  Immunity, — It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  few  cases  of 
pneumonia  succumb  to  a8phyxia,  so  that  the  extent  of  lung  involved  is 
not  in  most  instances  the  direct  cause  of  death.  What  is  probably  of  more 
uflect  in  determining  a  fatal  issue  is  the  degree  of  nervous  prostration,  and 
e8pecially  of  cardiac  failure.  After  death,  in  addition  to  the  pulmonary 
lesion,  there  is  invariably  evidence  in  the  condition  of  the  heart,  spleen, 
and  kidneys,  and  other  viscera,  thar.  the  patient  has  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  an  acute  general  intoxication.  During  life,  moreover,  many  of  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  are  referable  to  such  a  condition.  It  rarely  happens  that 
any  general  invasion  of  the  blood  by  pneumococci  occurs  exGept  just  before 
death.  It  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  pneumococci,  which  in  vade 
the  lung  and  there  produce  an  acute  local  inflammation,  also  elaborate 
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some  diffusible  toxic  substance  which,  absorbed  in  to  the  blood-stieam,  gives 
rise  to  the  general  tox8emia  of  an  acute  pneumonia.  The  nature  of  theee 
toxic  bodies  is  not  definitelj  known,  but  without  going  into  details,  one 
maj  say  that  ali  experiniental  work  on  the  subject  supports  this  yiew 
of  their  eiistence  and  highly  poisonous  nature. 

Artificial  immunisation  of  susceptible  animals  has  also  been  effected  by 
various  observers,  including  G.  and  F.  Klemperer  and  Wa6hboum.  More- 
over,  it  wa8  found  that  the  blood  serum  of  animals  artificiallj  immunised  wa8 
itself  protective,  in  other  words,  that  a  true  antitoxin  was  produced.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  crisis  so  typical  of  the  recoverj  from  an  acute  lobar 
pneumonia  occurs  only  when  the  antitoxin  has  been  developed  in  such 
abundance  as  compIeteIy  to  neutralise  the  toxin.  In  this  relation  two  facts 
are  of  significance  as  supporting  the  view  that  the  pneumococcus  is  the 
essential  cause  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia.  (1)  The  serum  of  patients  who 
have  recovered  from  such  an  attack  is  to  some  extent  protective  against 
the  results  of  artificial  inoculation  with  the  pneumococcus.  (2)  The  serom 
of  an  animal  artiticially  immunised  by  injection  of  cultures  of  pneumocoeci 
has  a  beneficial  action  in  cases  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia. 

Distrihution  of  the  Pruumococcus  in  Health  and  in  Disease. — Seference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  šaliva  of  healthy  persons  injected 
into  a  rabbit  may  produce  a  fatal  septicsemia,  due  to  the  preaence  of 
pneumocoeci  The  exi8tence  of  virulent  pneumocoeci  in  the  mouth  in 
health  has  obviously  a  most  important  bearing  in  the  pathogenesis  of  acute 
pneumonia. 

In  the  production  of  diseased  conditions  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerat6  the 
rdle  of  the  pneumococcus,  for  the  multiplicity  and  frequency  of  the  lesions 
that  may  be  ascribed  to  its  action  are  indeed  remarkable.  Pulmonarj 
inflammations  are  undoubtedly  the  most  common  effect,  and,  in  the  opiuion 
of  the  writer,  pneumocoeci  may  be  found  in  every  čase  of  acute  lobar 
pneumonia,  in  most  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia,  and  in  most  of  those  more 
or  less  mixed  forms  of  pneumonia  which  are  complicated  by  the  eissociated 
action  of  other  organisms,  such  as  influenza,  plague,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  etc. 
In  cases  of  typicai  lobar  pneumonia  they  are  practically  the  only  organisms 
present  in  the  affected  lung,  and  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
tibrinous  exudation  into  the  pulmonary  alveoU  and  in  the  pleural  surface. 
They  are  most  readily  detected  in  and  isolated  from  the  more  recent  parts 
of  the  puhiionary  lesion,  as  in  the  older  parts  they  are  usually  much 
degenerated.  In  the  purulent  softening  and  other  suppurative  changes 
that  appear  in  the  lung  in  many  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia,  they  may  be 
the  only  organisms  present,  or  they  may  be  associated  with  other  pyogenic 
bacteria,  e8pecially  streptococci. 

Next  to  the  lungs  the  cerebro-spinal  membranes  are  most  frequently 
attacked,  and  this  may  occur  not  only  as  a  8equel  to  or  a  concomitant  of 
pneumonia,  but  as  an  apparently  independent  condition.  The  resulting 
meningitis  is  sero-purulent  and  u8ually  very  widespread,  involving  both 
cerebral  and  spinal  membranes.  The  serous  cavities  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  are  frequently  the  seat  of  pneumococcal  infection  by  direct 
extension  from  an  affected  lung,  but  they  too  may  8how  an  apparently 
primary  and  independent  inflammation.  Empyema  of  pneumococcal  origin 
is  comparatively  common,  and,  in  the  experience  of  the  writer,  most  cases 
of  librinous  pericarditis  with  sero-purulent  effusion  are  due  to  pneumocoeci, 
whether  an  antecedent  pneumonia  can  be  traced  or  not.  Primary  peri- 
tonitis  of  pneumococcal  origin  is  uncommon,  but  a  recent  peritonitis  in 
fatal  cases  of  pneumonia  is  by  no  means  rare.     In  children  one  of  the 
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most  common  efTects  is  an  otitis  media,  and  in  children,  too,  broncho- 
pneumonic  lesions  due  to  pneumococci  are  relativelj  more  frequent  tban  in 
adults. 

In  tbe  more  virulent  forms  of  pneumonia  the  lesions  produced  hj  the 
pneumocoGcus  tend  to  become  multiple,  and  the  condition  more  nearly 
approaches  the  septicaemic  tjpe  of  infection,  as  seen  most  typically  in  mice 
and  rabbits.  In  such  cases  not  onij  may  lungs  and  pleurae  be  afTected 
along  with  the  pericardium  and  the  mediastinai  tissues,  but  more  remote 
lesions  are  frequently  associated,  e.g.  meningitis,  endocarditis,  arthritis,  eto., 
and  in  some  instances  pneumococci  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  circulating  blood. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. — One  result  of  these  laborious  researches  is 
to  show  that  the  pneumococcus  produces  in  man  a  local  lesion,  usually 
pulmonary,  with  general  toxic  effects.  Sometimes  the  local  lesion  takes  the 
form  of  a  meningitis,  an  otitis,  an  empyema,  or  a  pericarditis,  as  an 
apparently  independent  condition.  This  is  really  the  same  disease  as  acute 
lobar  pneumonia  with  an  accidental  difTerence  in  the  site  of  inoculation  and 
conseguent  local  inflammatory  reaction,  and  many  of  the  sjrmptoms  are 
similar  from  similar  toxic  effects.  Hence  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  a  pneumococcal  pericarditis  or  empyema  is  mistaken  for  an  acute 
pneumonia.  Occasionally,  however,  the  pneumococcus  acquire8  increased 
virulence,  and  produces  a  condition  more  allied  to  the  septicsemia  of  mice 
and  rabbits. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  pneumococcus  is  the 
essential  course  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  as  well  as  of  the  many  other 
inflammatory  conditions  with  which  it  is  associated.  But  the  ver8atility  of 
this  remarkable  organism  renders  the  proof  much  more  complex  than  in  the 
čase  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  At  first  sight,  too,  Koch's  elementary  postulates 
for  establishing  a  causal  relationship  appear  to  be  ali  evaded  by  the  pneumo- 
coccus. For  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  present  in  ali  cases  of  acute  pneumonia, 
and  in  a  few  instances  even  of  typical  lobar  forms  it  bas  been  sought  in 
vain.  Moreover,  it  is  present  in  the  mouth  and  upper  respiratory  tract  in 
health  as  well  as  in  disease.  Again,  although  it  bas  been  isolated  in  pure 
cultures,  inoculation  of  animals  does  not  reproduce  the  identical  lesions 
found  in  man.  And,  iinally,  there  is  no  consistent  lesion  even  in  the  human 
subject,  and  not  even  in  the  lung. 

The  allegation  that  the  pneumococcus  m  occasionally  absent  even  in 
typical  cases  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  is  one  which  is  open  to  doubt.  For, 
if  the  statement  is  founded  on  a  microscopic  examination,  it  might  be  that 
uone  of  the  cocci  would  be  visible,  having  undergone  degeneration  until 
only  capsules  were  left.  Again,  if  based  on  the  negative  results  of  cultures, 
the  fallacy  might  be  due  to  the  devitalised  condition  of  the  coccL  Even  if 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  negative  results  of  experimental  inoculation  of  lung 
tissue,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  after  a  time,  the  virulence  of  pneumococci 
in  the  animal  body  is  often  quite  lost,  or  that  antagonistic  substances,  of 
the  nature  of  antitoxins,  may  have  been  injected  along  with  the  cocci,  and 
HO  neutralised  their  effect. 

The  fact  that  pneumococci  are  usually  present  in  the  šaliva  of  healthy 
persons  bas  proved  a  stumblingblock  to  many  writers,  but  this  is  preci8ely 
the  fact  required  to  explain  the  incidence  of  pneumonia  from  expoeure  to 
cold,  and  as  a  sequel  to  debilitating  diseases  and  exhausting  fevers. 
Apparently  the  cocci  in  the  buccal  and  nasal  secretions  are  not  sufficiently 
virulent  to  produce  any  pathogenic  effects  in  health.  But,  when  the  resist- 
ance  is  lowered  by  some  depressing  influence,  the  organisms  are  enabled  to 
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infect  the  tissues  and  develop  inflaminatory  conditiona.  From  their 
anatomical  positions  the  lungs  would  be  most  easilj  infected,  but  the 
readiness  with  which  an  otitis  or  a  meningitis  might  be  developed  from  the 
nares  is  also  obvious. 

The  contention  that  inoculation  of  pure  cultures  does  not  sufficientij  le- 
produce  the  disease  in  animals  is  quite  untenable  when  the  following  points 
are  considered: — (1)  The  effects  of  inoculating  pneumocooci  of  varjing 
virulence  in  animals  of  varying  susceptibilitj ;  (2)  the  fact  that,  in  the 
human  subject,  the  lesions  admittedlj  due  to  pneumococci  are  almost  as 
varied  as  those  produced  in  animals  hj  artificial  means ;  (3)  the  analc^ 
with  such  organisms  as  the  bacillus  anthracis,  which  causes  in  the  sus- 
ceptible  ox  or  guinea-pig  an  acute  septicsemia,  and  in  the  more  immune 
human  subject  an  intense  local  reaction. 

The  fact  that  even  in  the  lung  in  man  there  is  no  constant  lesion — the 
pneumococcus  being  associated  sometimes  with  an  acute  lobar  pneumonia, 
sometimes  with  a  broncho-pneumonia — is  more  diflicult  to  explain.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  variations  in  virulence  and  in  su8ceptibility  might 
modify  the  result,  and  probably  also  the  precise  mode  of  entrance  to  the 
lung  would  condition  the  anatomical  form  of  the  lesion. 

OtHER  BaCTERIA  ASSOCIATED   WITH   ACUTE   PNEUMONIA. — Although,  as 

has  been  8hown,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  pneumococcus  is  the 
essential  cause  of  ali  tjpical  forms  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  there  are  many 
other  conditions  in  which  acute  pneumonia  may  arise.  Some  of  these  forms 
are  broncho-pneumonic  in  type,  others  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and  of  both 
of  these  it  may  be  said,  either  (a)  that  they  are  due  to  the  pneumococcus 
alone  —  broncho  -  pneumonic  forms  of  pneumococcal  infection  especially 
predominating  in  children,  or  (6)  that  they  are  due  to  other  bacteria 
associated  with  the  pneumococcus,  or  (c)  that  they  are  due  to  other  bacteria 
alone.  Among  the  various  bacteria  which  may  be  the  cause  of  acute 
pneumonia  (other  than  typical  lobar  forms),  and  which  may  act  either  in 
conjunction  with,  or  independently  of  the  pneumococcus,  are  Friedlander'8 
pneumobeuiillus  and  those  associated  with  the  following  diseases  :  influenza, 
plague.  diphtheria,  onteric  fever,  septicaemia,  and  py£eniia. 

Friedlanders  pneumobacillus  is  of  special  interest  as  being  one  of  the  original 
claimants  for  8upremacy  in  the  production  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia.  In  1886, 
when  the  fundamental  papers  ot  Fraenkel  and  of  Weichselbaum  appeared,  the 
fornier  concluded  that  the  pneumococcus  was  the  šole  cAuse  of  true  lobar  pneu- 
monia, while  the  latter  held  that  about  5  per  cent  was  due  to  the  pneumobacillus 
alone.  Each  view  stili  has  its  own  supporters,  but  most  recent  work  is  in  the 
direction  of  showiii^  that  the  pneumobacillus,  though  frequently  associated  with 
the  pneumococcus,  is  not  the  essential  factor  in  tvpical  lobar  forms.  A  short 
bacillus,  usually  arranged  in  pairs,  and  in  body  iluids  and  tissues  usually  encap- 
sulated,  it  differs  from  the  pneumococcus  in  not  retaining  the  stain  by  Gram'8 
metho<l,  and  in  growing  more  readilv  in  culture,  foi-ming  the  "  nail "  growth  in 
gelatine.  The  fact  that  it  more  reaaily  adapts  itself  to  a  saprophytic  existence 
ofifers  a  probtible  explanation  of  the  cases  in  which  this  organism  atone  has  been 
cultivated  from  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  for  at  the  time  when  the  lung  tissue  or 
secretion  is  examined,  the  pneumococcus  may  be  so  devitalised  as  not  to  grow  in 
artificial  culture.  and  not  to  infect  animals  on  inoculation.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  pneumobacillus  is  distinctly  pathogenic  to  certain  animals ; 
rabbits  appear  to  be  immune,  but  guinea-pigs  and  mice  may  die  of  an  acute  septi- 
Cflsmia,  so  that  the  pneumobacillus  may  playan  important  part  in  human  disease, 
especial  acute  pulmonary  inflammations,  though  not  the  essential  cause  of  lobar 
pneumonia. 

In  tlie  acute  pneumonia  consecutive  to  influenza,  the  type  of  the  lesion  is 
mainly  broncho-pneumonic,  with  acute  interstitial  changes.  In  the  lungs  and 
sputum  the  influenza  bacillus  has  been  found  alone,  but  more  frequently  it  is 
found  associated  with  the  pneumococcus.     In  the  intense  haemorrhagic  forms  of 
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broncho-pneuiiiouia  that  niay  occur  in  plague,  it  often  happeas  that  plague  bacilli 
alone  are  found  in  the  lung  and  sputum,  but  in  many  cases  pneumococci,  too,  are 
present.  In  the  broncho-pneumonia  secondary  to  diphtheria,  pneumococci  are 
irequently  present,  associated  with  either  diphtheria  bacilli  or  streptococci,  or  both. 
In  the  course  of  enteric  fever  a  mixed  form  of  pneumonia  may  occur,  in  which 
typhoid  Imcilli  may  be  present  alone  or  along  witli  pneumococcL  In  septic  and 
suppurative  pneumonias  pyogenic  bacteria  are  sometimes  the  only  varieties  found, 
but  more  frequently  there  is  superadded  an  infection  by  the  pneumococcus. 
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Zcifsc/ir.  /.  klin.  Med.  1886.— Friedlandkr.  Fortschr.  d.  Med.  1883  ;  Virchow'8  ArcJtiv^ 
lxxxvii.  1886. — Gamalkia.  Annales  de  Vlastitut  Pasteur,  1888. — Klemperkr.  Berlin, 
klin.  JVoefiensefir.  1891. — Muiu  and  Ritchie.  Manual  of  Baderiol.  2nd  edit.  1899. — Netter. 
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Definition. — By  the  term  "pneumonia"  is  to  be  understood,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article,  a  specific  general  infection  of  bacteiial  origin, 
analogous  to  the  other  infective  or  so-called  "zjmotic"  diseases.  This 
infection  either  begins  in  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  a  primary  growth  of 
the  infecting  micro-organism  taking  plače  in  the  pulmonary  parenchjma, 
as  in  a  congenial  soil,  or  else  it  shows  a  special  afBnity  for  that  anatomical 
.structure,  in  which  it  and  its  toxin8  lind  a  secondarj  focus  and  become 
localised,  so  leading  to  topical,  intiammatorj,  and  sometimes  organic  degenera- 
tive  changes.  The  local  inflammation  is  signalised  by  increased  blood-8upply 
(or  tiuxion),  followed  in  turn  bj  hypenemia  of  the  affected  lung  substance ; 
an  exudation  in  to  the  air  vesiclas,  which  become  choked  with  it ;  secondary 
degenerative  changes  in  that  exudate ;  and,  finally,  its  absorption  and 
€xpulsion. 

The  clinical  phenomena  attending  such  an  infection  are,  first,  general ; 
8econdly,  local.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  a  continu^  fever 
setting  in  after  an  incubation  period  of  variable  though  short  duration — 
chills,  headache,  rheumatoid  and  neuralgic  pains,  loss  of  appetite,  constipa- 
tion,  elevation  of  temperature,  prostration.  The  local  subjective  signs,  or 
symptom8,  are  pain  in  the  chest,  hurried,  difficult  breathing,  cough,  and 
tinally  expectoration  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  local  objective  signs,  or 
phy8ical  signs,  are  such  as  to  suggest  the  plugging  of  greater  or  smaller 
tracts  of  pulmonary  tissue  with  inflammatory  products,  the  signs  changing 
with  each  progressive  stage  in  the  disease,  as  will  be  hereafter  described. 
Kvidences  are  usually  forthcoming  that  neighbouring  parts — the  pleura  on 
the  one  hand,  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  on  the  other — share  in  the 
mischief  wrought  by  the  disease. 
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Pueumonia,  or  pneumonic  fever,  as  it  should  be  more  rightij  called, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  multiple  infection.  That  is  to  8ay,  it  aiises  from 
one  or  other  of  many  infections,  as  will  be  afterwards  8hown.  To  the 
classical  type  of  acute  croupous  pneumouia,  or  lobar  pneumonia,  however, 
two  micro-organisms  especially  seem  to  stand  in  a  direct  causal  relation. 
Tbese  are — (1)  The  Diplococcus  pneumonicc  of  Frankel,  so  called  by  Weichsel- 
baum,  now  called  the  "pneumocoecus";  and  (2)  the  pneumococcus  of  Fried- 
liinder,  or  the  Bacillus  pneumonicc  of  Fliigge,  by  which  latter  name  it  is  now 
U8ually  known.  As  to  the  communicability  of  pneumonia  no  doubt  can 
any  longer  be  entertained.  The  8pray  blown  from  the  mouth  with  each 
cough  and  the  dried  expectoration  are  the  most  probable,  as  they  are  the 
most  obvious,  channels  of  infection. 

U8ually  afiecting  a  lobe  or  lobes  of  either  lung,  acute  pneiunonia  in 
children  and  in  the  aged  is  often  disseminated,  assuming  a  lobular  rather 
than  a  lobar  character  in  such  patients.  Like  typhu8  fever,  pneumonia  is 
a  oyclic  and  self-liniited  disease,  in  vvhich  the  constitutional  fever  runs  its 
course  in  iive,  six,  or  seven  day8,  when  (in  uncomplicated  cases)  it  terminates 
by  a  erisia. 

HiSTORiCAL. — Pneumonia,  taken  in  the  wide8t  acceptation  of  the  term, 
may  be  described  as  a  malady  of  ali  the  centuries,  of  ali  climates,  and  of  ali 
ages  of  life.  Its  epidemic  prevalence,  according  to  August  Hirsch,  is 
recorded  in  the  8ixteenth-century  chronicles  of  pestilence  in  ltaly,  Grermany, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  France.  One  of  the  earliest  allusions 
to  epidemic  malignaut  pneumonia  is  met  with  in  Savonarola'8  Practica, 
published  at  Venice  in  1497,  where  it  is  stated — "  In  civitate  nostrS. 
PaduaB  et  Trevisii  et  Veneti«  1440  de  mense  Martii  antea  et  post  apparuit 
pleuresis  m<Ua,  quaj  erat  contagiosa,  ex  qu&  multi  et  plurimi  moriebantur." 

In  the  second  book  of  his  treatise,  "  lUpl  voi^rtav^^^  Hippocrates  gives  a  faithful 
account  of  pneumonia  under  the  name  "'H  \\€Diir\€vtiopiti.^  The  later  form  of  the 
word  was  "  Tepurvcu/AOMfa,"  used  by  Oelsus  and  Galen.  Celsus  (Lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.) 
says — "  Vehemens  et  acutus  morbus  quem  TipurvtvfjioviKbv  Gra?ci  vocant."  Plutarch 
ušes  the  shortened  form  irvivfiovia,  the  Attic  being  properly  ir\€vfioHaj  Hippocrates 
using  the  equivalent  ^  T\€Vfiovii. 

Sydenham  in  the  seventeenth  century  described  true  pneumonia  under  the 
name  penmieurnoma  vera  as  contrasted  with  bastard  peripiieumony — Peripnen- 
monia  notfui,  which  Huxham  in  17G4  delined  as  an  obstruction  of  the  lungs  bv  a 
heavv,  viscid,  pituitous  matter.  Was  this  redema  of  the  lungs,  or  (as  Dr.  fye 
Smitli  stiites  in  his  article  on  "  Pneumonia ''  in  Dr.  Cliffoni  Allbutt's  System  of 
Jfedtcine)  bronchitis  ? 

To  Hoffmann  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  the  nume /m^umcmic /eve?-^  which 
modem  pathoIogy  and  symptomatology  alike  justify  and  approve.  To  the  German 
school,  represented  especiany  by  Cohnneim,  we  owe  the  term  fbi-inotLs  or  croupous 
pneumonia^  whieh  means  that  a  coagulable  fibrinous  exudation  takes  plače  on 
the  free  surface  of  the  affected  lung,  that  is,  into  the  air-vessels  of  the  afiected 
portion  of  the  organ.  Pleurojmeutiumia  is  a  valuable  name  for  the  disease,  in  so 
far  as  it  emphasises  the  frequency  with  which  the  pleura  shares  in  the  morbid 
process.  Lastly,  the  adjectives  **  acute,''  "sthenic, '  "asthenic,"  *Hyphoid,"  or 
"  ataxic,"  "  massive,"  and  so  on,  find  a  plače  in  the  terminology  of  pneumonia, 
pneumonitis,  or  lung  fever. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Higli  Alps  in  Switzerland  a  severe  form  of  pneumonia  in 
spring  is  known  as  "  Stich,    or  "  Alpenstich  "  (i.e.  stitch). 

The  infectiousness  of  pneumonia  was  observed  by  Dunns  in  1592.  He  wrote — 
"  Contagiosum  quoque  esse  inde  liquido  constabat,  quod  multi  in  eadem  familia 
corriperentur."  Ravicio,  writing  at  Venice  in  1613,  ušes  the  words  "intiusso  epi- 
demico  maligno  con  oualche  immediato  contagio,"  of  an  outbreak  "  osservato  nella 
terra  di  GMOntaila"  The  term  hepattsation,  as  applied  to  one  stage  of  the  patho- 
logical  anatomy  of  pneumonia,  was  apparently  suggested  by  ^lorgagni,  who  in 
1761  used  the  words — "Pulmones  compactam  ut  in  hejmte  est,  substantiam  habe- 
bant."  Pirri  found,  in  an  epidemic  at  Rome  in  1779,  "I  polmoni  degenerate  in 
una  sostanza  epatica  per  la  sua  durezza.'' 
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According  to  Hirsch,  the  earliest  records  of  malignant  epidemical  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  in  Spain,  England,  Denroark,  and  North  America  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  centu ry.  In  France  and  Switzerland  many  epidemics  of  pneumonia 
occurred  during  tnat  century,  the  season  of  nearly  ali  the  outbreaks  being  winter 
and  spring,  and  the  type  of  the  disease  being  *^  typhoid  ^*  or  '*  ataxic/'  sometimes 
"  bilious." 

The  literature  of  pneumonia  grew  apace  as  decade  followed  decade  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  wnieh  also  witnessed  the  elucidation  of  the  8etiology  of  this 
f/enus  of  disease,  for  pneumonia  includes  many  species.  Huxham  long  ago  said  : 
**There  are  very  dinerent  degrees,  I  might  say  species,  of  this  disease,  which 
deraand  a  particular  attention  and  a  method  of  cure  peculiarly  adapted  to  each." 

Epidemics  of  pneumonia  occur  from  time  to  time.  Huxham  described  an  out* 
break  of  a  severe  type  which  visited  Plymouth  in  the  latter  part  of  1745  and  the 
l^eginning  of  1746.  A  pandemic  of  the  disease  overrau  North  America  between 
1 H 1 2  and  1 825.  Laennec  described  an  ^*  Epidemic  Pneumonia  "  as  occurring  among 
the  conscripts  of  1814.  An  outbreak  commenced  in  the  Akerhus  prison,  Chris- 
tiania,  on  18th  December  1866,  lasting  until  May  1867.  Among  an  average  of  360 
prisoners  in  that  period,  62  cases  occurred,  of  which  15  endea  in  death.  Dr.  L. 
iJahl  and  Professor  W.  Boeck  attributed  the  outbreak  chiefly  to  overcrowding. 
To  the  same  cause  Dr.  Bryson  ascribed  a  very  remarkable  epidemic  of  pleuro- 

Bneumonia  which  broke  out  in  some  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  1860. 
>r.  Thoresen  of  Eidsvold,  Norway,  met  with  a  local  outbreak  of  **croupous 
pneumonia"  in  a  single  row  of  cottages  near  some  glassworks  in  the  summer  of 
1869,  when  the  town  was  otherwise  almost  free  from  the  disease.  In  the  spring  of 
1874  an  epidemic  of  ^*sewer-gas  pneumonia,"  as  it  was  aptly  called,  prevailedat 
East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  London,  S.  W.,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  a  ventilator 
in  a  main  sewer.  The  cases  occurred  in  a  iirst-class  bovs'  school  facing  the  road 
under  which  the  sewer  ran.  During  the  summer  of  tne  same  year  pneumonia;. 
apparently  traceable  to  sewer-^as  poisoning,  prevailed  in  Dublin.  It  was  described 
under  the  name  of  **pythogenic  pneumonia'  in  a  pap^r  written  conjointly  by  the 
lil  te  Dr.  Thomas  Wrigley  Grim8haw,  C.B.,  afterwaras  Kegistrar-General  for  Ireland, 
and  by  the  present  writer.  In  the  auturon,  winter,  and  spiing  of  1874-1875  an 
epidemic  of  pneumonia  swept  over  the  80uth-westem  counties  of  England  (Wynter 
Blyth).  A  serious  outbreak  at  Middlesbrough-on-Tees  in  1888  formed  the  subject 
of  an  admirable  report  by  Dr.  Edward  Ballard,  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
lk>ard,  England.  The  outbreak  last«d  for  24  weeks,  comprised  about  1000  cases, 
and  caused  369  deaths.  In  April  and  May  1890  there  was  an  outbreak  at  Scotter. 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  which  22  deaths  occurred  among  32  known  cases,  a  mortality  oi 
69  per  cent.  This  epidemic  was  admirably  described  bv  Dr.  T.  B.  Franklin  Emin- 
son,  medical  otiicer  of  the  Scotter  district  of  the  Gainsborough  Union,  and  it  was 
also  specially  investigated  by  the  Local  Government  Board  inspector.  Dr.  Parsons, 
who  attributed  the  outbreak  to  sewer-air  emanations  and  simple  contagion  con- 
jointly.  In  the  early  spring  of  1893  epidemic  pneumonia  attacked  the  township 
of  Veiidon,  Vorkshire,  with  a  population  of  7500.  Dr.  C.  J.  Kussell  M*Lean, 
D. P. H.,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  township,  observed  35  undoubted  cases,  of 
which  24,  or  71*4  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  inonths  of  March  and  April.  There 
were  13  deaths,  tne  case-mortality  being  as  high  as  37*14  per  cent.  Dr.  M'Lean 
cites  two  series  of  cases— 3  in  each  instance — in  which  the  disease  was  apparently 
coinmunicated  from  person  to  person. 

A  startling  fact  as  to  the  f requency  and  mortality  of  pneumonia  is  brought  out 
bv  Dr.  Hector  Mackenzie,  of  St  Thomas^s  Haspital,  who  tinds  that  in  a  population 
of  30,(K)(),000  in  England  and  Wales,  at  least  220,830  persons  are  annuany  afiected 
with  pneumonia,  and  that  31,950  persons  annually  die  from  this  disease,  the 
raortality  lx?ing  thus  14*5  per  cent  of  those  attacked.  In  the  vear  1898  the 
de^ith-rate  from  pneumonia  m  England  and  Wales  was  1323  per  million  males  in 
the  population,  and  947  per  million  females.  Tables  20  and  22  in  the  Sixty-first 
Anniuil  RejHfvt  of  the  R€gi$trar-(weneral  ofBirths^  Deaths^  and  Marriages  in  England 
(189K)  show  that  the  annual  death-rate  per  1,000,000  from  pneumonia  among  males, 
which  had  l>een  as  low  as  1089  in  the  year  1881,  rose  witn  a  bound  from  1206  in 
1889  to  1731  in  1890,  and  stili  further  to  1798  in  1891,  coincidently  with  the  first 
epidemic  or  epidemics  of  iniluenza.  Similarly  among  females  the  annual  death- 
nite,  which  had  been  down  to  740  in  1881,  rose  from  848  in  1889  to  1096  in  1800. 
and  to  1165  in  1891.  These  fig^res  show  what  a  far-reaching  efTect  influenzal 
pneumonia  has  upon  the  death-rate  from  "pneumonia"  in  the  abstract. 

In  1898,  out  ot  a  total  of  82,404  deaths  registered  in  Ireland,  3550  were  referred 
to  pneumonia — 2074  in  males,  1476  in  females.    That  is  to  8ay,  pneumonia  waii 
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responsible  for  4*2  per  cent  of  ali  the  deaths,  and  the  death-rate  due  to  it  was  eqiial 
to  1  in  1279*9,  or  0*78  per  1000  of  the  estimated  population. 

iETiOLOGV. — Pneumonia,  taking  the  term  in  its  full  acceptation,  inu8t 
be  looked  upon  as  an  essential  or  specific  febrile  disease,  strictlj  analogous 
to  diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  sniaIl-pox,  or  any  other  of  the  recognised  infective 
diseases  (Infectionskrankheiten),  It  is  a  microbic  infection  in  which  the 
lungs  are  the  usual,  though  not  the  invariable,  battleground.  In  1899  J. 
Pelnar  reported  two  cases  of  pneumococcus  sepsis  without  pneumonia.  The 
first  was  in  an  infant  three  mouths  old,  presen ting  fever  and  convulsion& 
The  child  died,  and  at  the  autopsj  gastro-enteritis,  purulent  meningitis  of 
the  convexity,  and  purulent  rhinitis  were  found,  cultures  from  the  meningeal 
pus  and  the  spleen  giving  the  Frankel-Weichselbaum  diplococcuB.  The 
second  čase  wa8  that  of  a  woman,  aged  22  jears,  in  the  puerperium.  There 
was  an  uncertain  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  with  phlegmonous  tonsillitis, 
followed  by  sepsis  and  leptomeningitis,  cultures  from  the  spleen  and  from 
the  tonsillar  and  meningeal  pus  jielding  the  pneumococcus.  Pneumonia 
wa8  absent  in  each  čase. 

The  varjing  phenomena  presen  ted  in  diflTerent  cases  of  pneumonia 
probably  depend,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  on  a  varying  virulence  of  its 
supposed  specific  micro-organisms,  the  affection  being  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial disease  analogous  to  diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  8mall-pox,  or  anj  other 
infective  malady.  The  micro-organisms  which  appear  to  stand  in  a  direct 
causal  relation  to  pneumonic  fever  have  already  been  named.  But  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Diplococcus  pneumonicc  and  the  Bacillus 
pneumonicc  are  not  exclu8ively  concemed  in  producing  inflammation  of  the 
lung  tissues. 

The  subject  may  be  considered  from  both  an  setiological— or,  we  niight 
8ay,  a  bacteriological — and  a  clinical  standpoint.  Naturally,  it  is  chiefly 
from  the  latter  point  of  view  that  hospital  physician8  have  had  opportunities 
of  regarding  the  guestion.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignore  the  bacterio- 
logical aspects  of  the  čase. 

lu  support  of  Fliigge^s  statement  just  quoted,  we  propose  to  adduce 
evidence  that  the  micro-organisms  peculiar  to  erysipela8,  to  influenza,  to 
tuberculosis,  and  to  enteric  fever  may  one  and  aH  give  rise  to  a  specific 
pneumonia  or  pneumonic  fever.  So  also  may  Lolfler*8  diphtheria  bacillus 
(the  Bacillus  pestiš  of  Kitasato  and  Yer8in)  and  the  bacillus  of  malignant 
anthrax,  as  well  as  other  pathogenic  bacteria.  Fliigge,  for  example,  says : 
"  We  are  already  acquaiiited  \vith  pneumonias  which  are  caused  by  asper- 
giUus  and  actinomyce8 ;  it  is  a  priori  not  iniprobable  that  also  aniong 
bacteria  there  are  several  other  species  which  can  set  up  pneumonia." 

I.  Ervsipelas. — In  the  fonn  of  this  diseeise  which  has  been  called 
"erratic"  or  "vagrant  erysipela8"  {Erysipelas  migrans) — the  erysip<Ue 
ambulant  of  French  writers — the  attack  may  be  protracted  for  one  or  two 
months.  In  such  cases  not  only  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  but 
the  whole  tract  of  mucous  membranes,  and  even  the  lungs  and  pleurae,  may 
in  turu  become  affected.  Dr.  Petžr,  of  Pariš,  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
spread  of  ery8ipelatou8  inflammation  from  the  pharynx  to  the  respiratory 
passages,  causing  in  sequence  bronchitia,  bronchiolitis  (capillary  bronchitis), 
and  pneumonia. 

In  a  čase  observed  by  the  writer  at  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital,  Dublin,  many 
years  ago,  the  converse  of  this  happeued.  A  man  was  admitted  suffering  from 
Pneumonia  migrans.  After  some  aays  a  blush  of  erysipelas  showed  o  ver  one 
shoulder,  and  spread  thence  down  the  back,  with  the  interesting  result  that 
simultaneousl^  tne  pneumonic  syTnptoms  subsided.  So  ^reat  was  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by   this  čase  that  ever  sfnce  the   writer  has  recognised   the 
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propriety  of  looking  upon  Ertfsipelas  pulmonum  as  a  distinct  species  of  the  gp^eat 
genus  Pneumonia. 

(irisolle  quot«s  from  Serres  a  čase  of  a  patient  who  had  several  attacks  of 
pneumonia,  each  terminating  in  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  Wilson  Fox  states  that 
Iie  had  seen  only  one  such  čase.  The  erysipela8  appeared  three  days  after  com- 
plete  defervescence,  and  the  resolution  of  the  pneumonia  and  the  8ubsequent 
recovery  of  the  patient  were  greatlv  protracted. 

The  teaching  of  Levy,  of  Strassburg,  that  JStreptococcus  pi/ogenes  is  an  exciter 
at  once  of  suppuration  and  of  ervsipelas,  is  now  Kenerally  accepted.  This  pyogenic 
bacterium  was  obtained  by  Fehleisen  from  the  skin  involved  m  cases  of  erysipelas 
in  1883,  and  by  Uosenbach  and  Passet  from  the  pus  of  acute  abscesses  within  a 
year  or  two  afterwards.  Sternberg  gives  the  following  synonyms  for  Stre2)tococcu$ 
pi/ogenes— ^licrococcuH  of  ervsipelas  (Fehleisen),  Streptococeus  eri/sipelatis ;  Strepto- 
coccus  of  pus,  Streptococeus  longus  (von  Lingelsheim). 

If,  then,  we  admit  the  identity  of  the  pus-producing  streptococeus  with  that 
of  erysipelas,  we  at  once  obtain  a  key  to  the  occurrence  of  an  acute  pneumonia 
in  erysipelas.  For  this  very  bacterium — the  Streptococeus  pj/ogenes—p\&y8  a  part 
that  is  second  to  none  in  the  production  of  influenza-pneumonia. 

Prof.  Hermann  Lenhartz,  of  Hamburg,  in  his  masterlv  monograph  on 
Erysipelas  in  Hofrath  Prof.  Uermann  Nothna^eFs  Sj>eeielle  Pathotogie  und 
Therapie  (vol.  iii.  part  3),  considers  that  pneumonia  is  to  be  regarded  as  erysipe- 
latous  onlv  when  it  has  arisen  in  immediate  connection  with  a  cutaneous, 
pharyngeai,  or  laryngeal  erysipelas.  Mosnv,  however,  saw  a  pneumonia  appear 
in  the  servant  of  a  gentlenian  Cl  of  facial  erjrsipelas.  The  attack  terminated 
fatally  within  two  days.  At  the  autopsy  a  circumscribed  broncho-pneumonic 
area  was  found,  from  which  pure  cultures  of  streptococci  were  obtained.  These 
produced  a  true  erysipelas  in  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  Denuce  and  Schonfeld  found 
the  speciiic  streptococci  of  erysipelas  both  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  in  the 
pericardial  and  pleural  exudations  in  cases  of  pneumonia  occurring  in  the  course 
of  ervsipelas. 

Walaenburg  and  Friedreich  have  emphasised  the  connection  between  the  so- 
called  "wanderin^  pneumonias"  and  erysipelas.  A  serpiginous  advance  of  the 
pulnionary  hepatisation,  a  marke(i  tendency  to  involvement  of  both  lungs,  the 
uniform  occurrence  of  marked  splenic  enlargement,  and  a  frequent  coincidence  of 
acute  ervsipelas  and  *^  puerperal  fever  ^  caused  Friedreich  to  speak  of  these  cases 
as  "  erysipelatous  pneumonias." 

Lenhartz,  in  quoting  the  foregoing  authors,  while  not  denying  the  po6sibiIity 
of  primary  erysipelatous  pneumonias,  considers  that  they  are  extremely  rare.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  such  pneumonias  may  be  caused  by  the  Streptococeus 
eri/sipelatis,  and  not  by  the  Diplococeus  pneumonice  of  Frankel,  when  they  accom- 
paiiy  or  follow  an  extemal  erysipelas.  It  may,  in  his  opinion,  remain  doubtful 
whether  a  direct  transmission  ot  the  germ  from  the  skin  to  the  lunes  has  caused 
the  pneumonia,  or  whether  the  infection  has  occurred  through  the  blood.  In  the 
latter  čase  the  erysipelatous  pneumonia  is  to  be  simply  interpreted  as  a  septi- 
ciemic  manifestation. 

II.  Influenza. — In  the  artiele  on  this  disease  (voL  v.  p.  275),  it  wa8 
ix>inted  out  that  the  pneumonia  of  influenza,  while  producing  the  ordinarj' 
physical  signs  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia,  is  often  latent  in  its  course  or 
accompanied  by  a  profuse  muco-purulent  expectoration,  with  8carcely  any 
rusty  sputa.  l>eyden  de8cril)eH  the  pneumonias  observed  by  him  in  influenza 
as  runniug  a  peculiar  course,  severe  pain  in  the  side  and  dyspnoea  were 
nirely  noticed,  the  typical  sputum  was  often  wanting,  the  local  process  wa8 
often  atvpieal — being  of  a  migratory,  catarrhal,  and  of  a  lobular  distribution 
in  niany  instances.  The  foreinost  German  authorities  on  the  influenza  of 
1889-1890  laid  stress  on  the  ery8ipela8-like  spread  of  influenza-pneumonia 
in  the  lungs,  and  on  the  prominent  part  which  the  Streptococeus  pyogenes 
seenied  to  play  in  its  ietiology.  The  que8tion,  however,  in  such  cases  is 
probably  one  of  a  secondary  infection,  for  which  the  attack  of  influenza 
iiierely  laid  the  foundation.  Certainly  the  discoverj  hj  PfeiflFer,  in  1892, 
of  the  Bacillus  infliLemcc  in  the  purulent  bronchial  secretion,  and  by  Canon 
in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  epidemic  influenza,  must  be  regarded 
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as  conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  specific  primarj  infection  to  which 
ali  other  infections  are  accidental  or  secondarj. 

III.  TuBKRCULOSis. — We  do  not  here  allude  to  acute  tubercidar  fever 
(in  which  the  lungs  maj  escape  unscathed)  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other 
to  the  local  peripneuinonie  processes  which  accompany  sporadic  depoeitions 
of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  in  ordinary  catarrhal  phthisis.  Nor  do  we  refer  to 
those  cases  in  which  in  the  wake  of  an  acute  primarj  croupous  pneiunonia 
the  wounded  hmg  falls  a  ready  prej  to  a  secondarj  infection  by  the  JBacillus 
tuberculosis,  wheu  this  micro-organism  finds  a  fertile  8oil  in  the  caseating 
exudation  of  an  unresolved  pneumonia.  These  several  conditions  are  ali 
beside  the  present  question. 

Our  concern  is  with  acute  phthisis,  or  scrofulous  pneumonia,  and  the 
80-caIled  acute  tuberculo-pneumonic  phthisis.  Both  these  afTections  present 
consolidations  in  the  lungs  of  a  pneumouic  origin,  but  tuberculisation,  as 
well  as  pneumonia,  exists. 

In  both  these  varieties  of  "  Consumption  "  we  have  examples  of  true 
pneumonia  resulting  from  an  infection  by  the  Bacilltis  ttcberculosis  of  Koch. 

IV.  Enteric  Fever. — It  is  well  known  that  pneumonia  is  more  com- 
monIy  observed  as  a  complication  in  enteric  fever  than  in  typhua  Murchison 
noted  it  in  13  out  of  100  cases,  and  Austin  Flint  (according  to  Bartlett)  in 
12  out  of  73  cases.  It  commonIy  occurs  in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  but 
may  usher  in  the  disease.  In  this  latter  čase  its  presence  is  probably  an 
indication  that  the  enteric  fever  poison  has  entered  the  system  through  the 
lungs.  It  is  most  commonIy  a  lohular  pneumonia,  but  occasionaIly  it  occurs 
under  the  form  of  ordinary  croupous  pneumonia. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  Eberth  points  out  that  anatomical  investigations  had 
(up  to  1881)  afforded  no  evidence  or  the  admission  of  the  Bacillus  ti/j)hoisus  through 
the  lungs.  With  this  Gaff ky  does  not  agree,  for  he  considers  it  highly  probable 
— or  at  least  the  possibility  cannot  be  contested — that  the  lungs  may  occasionallv 
represent  the  seat  of  invasion.  Eberth  himself  quotes  a  čase  obser\-ed  by  Vf. 
Meyer,  of  Berlin,  in  which  death  ensued  on  the  second  day  of  illness.  In  this 
čase  there  were  found  at  the  autopsy  hyperjemia  of  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  kidneys, 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  niarked  swelling  of  the  solitary  follicles  and 
Peyer'8  patches.  Mici*oscopical  examinati()n  revealed  a  very  exceptionally  large 
deposit  of  Eberth's  bacilli  in  the  cells  of  the  submucosa  and  in  the  intermediate 
muscular  layers  of  the  intestine.  Apparently  they  were  not  found  in  the  lungs, 
notwithstanding  their  hypeniemic  condition. 

Even  if  we  take  it  as  not  yet  proved  that  infection  in  enteric  fever  may  occur 
by  way  of  the  lungs,  there  is  no  cloubt  that  a  close  correlation  exists  between  this 
disease  and  that  variety  of  acute  pneumonia,  or  pneumonic  fever,  to  which  the 
term  "  Pythogenic  Pneumonia  "  has  been  commonly  applied  since  1875,  when  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Grimshaw,  afterwards  Ilegistrar-General  for  Ireland,  and  the 
present  writer  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  oefore  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Imland. 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Johns  Hopidns  Hospital  Reports  (Baltimore, 
1900)  will  be  found  an  analy8i8  and  general  summarj  of  the  cases  of  enteric 
fever — 829  in  number — treated  in  the  medical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  from  1889  to  1899.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Osler. 
Speaking  of  complications  affecting  the  re8piratory  sy8tem,  Dr.  Osler  siiys : — 

"  One  may  divide  pneumonia  in  typhoid  fever  into  two  groups,  according  to 
its  appearance  with  the  onset,  during  the  course,  or  towards  the  termina tion  of 
the  disease."  He  proceeds  :  ^'^  Pneumonia  at  Onset. — The  interesting  feature  of 
this  form,  the  so-called  pneumo-typhoid  of  the  French,  is  that  the  cases  may 
present  ali  the  characteristics  of  orainary  croupous  pneumonia,  no  other  diagnosis 
may  be  reached,  and  it  may  not  be  corrected  until  autopsy."  He  recalls  the  fact 
that  he  had  in  1894  given  the  history  of  a  remarkable  čase  of  this  character,  in 
which  cUnically  he  had   no  suspicion   that   there   was  any  other  disease  than 
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pneumonia,  but  the  autopsy  showed  characteristic  enteric  fever.  He  reports  a 
very  similar  čase,  occurring  in  a  man  aged  68,  who  died  within  the  first  forty-eight 
hours  witliout  any  suspicion  having  been  entertained  that  he  had  enteric  fever. 
The  aut()psy  showed  the  lesions  of  this  disease.  Again,  in  the  čase  of  a  woman 
aged  '2{},  who  was  admitted  on  November  11, 1898,  complaining  of  cough,  headache, 
and  pain  in  the  back,  the  symptoms  remain^  chiefly  pulmonary  for  nearly 
eleven  days,  and  Dr.  Osler  and  his  colleagues  did  not  recognise  the  čase  as  one  of 
enteric  fever.  There  was  no  leucocytosiH  at  first  On  November  13  there  were 
7600  white  corpuscles  ;  on  November  22,  23,  and  24,  they  increased  to  22,000  ;  on 
November  28  tnere  were  12,500.  The  patient  had  no  diazo  reaction  throughout. 
The  Widal  test  was  applied  repeatedlv,  but  it  was  not  until  November  24  that  it 
could  be  said  to  be  fairly  positive.  Then  on  the  26th  a  crop  of  rose  spots  and  the 
general  features  clinchea  the  diagnosis. 

As  regards  enteric  fever,  the  influence  of  season  and  weather  in 
determining  pneumonic  trouble  is,  no  doubt,  considerable ;  but  it  cannot  be 
aecepted  tis  j)aramount  or  exelu8ive.  And,  indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose  that  in  some  cases,  at  ali  events,  the  pneumonitis  is  directly  due  to  a 
localisation  of  the  speciiic  poison  of  enteric  fever  in  the  lung,  whether  that 
poison  be  the  Bacillus  typho8U8  itself,  or  a  toxin  derived  therefrom. 

V.  Anthrax. — "  That  man  may  be  infected  with  anthrax  by  way  of  the 
re8piratory  organs,"  write8  Stemberg,  "  seeins  to  be  well  established.  In 
England  the  disease  known  as  *  wool-8orters'  disease '  results  from  infection 
in  this  way  among  workmen  engaged  in  sorting  wool,  which  is  liable  to  con- 
tain  the  spores  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  when  obtained  from  the  skin  of  an 
animal  which  has  fallen  a  victim  to  this  disease.  That  infection  occurs 
through  the  hmgs  is  8hown  by  the  fact  that  these  organs  are  first  involved, 
the  disease  being,  in  fact,  a  pulmonic  anthrax." 

That,  in  infective  diseases  in  general,  infection  may  occur  through  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  tract,  h£W  been  demonstrated  (accord- 
ing  to  Sternberg)  by  several  bacteriologists — especially  by  Buchner,  who 
caused  mice  and  guinea-pigs  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  containing  in  suspen- 
sion  a  powder  consisting  of  dried  anthrax  spores  mixed  with  lycopodium 
powder,  or  pulverised  charcoaL  In  a  series  of  66  experiments,  50  animak 
died  of  anthrax,  9  of  pneumonia,  and  7  survived.  Microscopical  examina- 
tion  of  sections  and  culture  experiment8  showed  that  the  lungs  were 
extensively  invaded. 

VI.  Epidemic  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis. — The  IHplococcus  intra- 
cflhdaris  meningitidis  of  Weichselbaum  occasionally  produces  a  specific 
pneumonia.  In  a  report  on  an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which 
prevailed  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  from  the 
sjiring  of  1896  to  that  of  1898,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health,  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Wright  mention  8  cases  in  which  the 
diplococcus  caused  pneumoni^i,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  2  cases  of 
croupous  pneumonia  \vith  pneumococci,  7  of  broncho-pneumonia,  and  13 
cases  of  congestion  with  (vdema. 

VII.  PLAciUE. — The  most  fatal  form  of  this  dread  disease  is  that  in 
which  it  declares  itself  as  a  true  pneumonia,  albeit  more  frequently  of  a 
disseminated  kind  (broncho-pneumonia),  of  a  lobular  rather  than  of  a  lobir 
tyi>e.  It  is  not  merely  deadly,  but  dangerous,  because  of  the  vast  crowd8  of 
bacilu  which  are  found  in  the  expect()ration,  whereby  the  infection  may  be 
widelv  diffused. 

During  the  epidemic  of  plague  in  Bombay  in  1897,  Captain  L.  F.  Childe,  LM.S.,* 
obser\ed  that,  concomitantly  with  the  increase  of  mortahty  f rom  the  bubonic  form 
of  the  disease,  deaths  from  pneumonia  multiplied  pari  pasšu.    In  the  pneumonic 


^  Ke{K)rt  to  tliu  Plague  Research  Committee  in  Bombfty. 
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form  of  plague,  accorcling  to  Childe,  the  onlv  marked  evidences  of  disease  are 
found  in  the  lungs  ;  the  lymphHtic  glands  and  othcr  organs  are  scarcelv  afiected 
at  ali.  In  these  cases  there  was  general  engorgement,  with  considerable  oedema 
and  a  reddened  condition  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  A  number  of 
pneumonic  patches,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  an  egg,  were  found  scattered 
through  the  lungs.  These  patches  had  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  second 
stages  of  lobular  pneumonia,  but  no  patches  were  found  which  had  passed  on  to 
the  third  stage  oi  softening  and  breaking  down.  Petechial  hsemorrhages  were 
usually  forthcoming  on  the  surface  of  the  lung.  The  bronchial  glands  were  either 
enlarged,  swollen,  (Bdematous,  soft,  and  distinctly  engorged,  or  else  they  were  small 
and  of  the  usual  appearance — j)erhaps  a  little  engorged. 

In  cases  of  plague  pneumonia  Childe  states  that  the  bacilli  of  pla^e  wereseen 
in  abundance  in  the  pneumonic  areas.  They  could  be  found  in  profusion  amongst 
the  catarrhal  epithelial  cells  and  leucocytes  which  filled  the  alveoli  and  terminal 
bronchioles,  as  well  as  among  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  alveoli  into  which 
hsemorrhage  had  occurred.  Similarly  in  the  lungs  of  nonpneumonic  cases  they 
could  be  seen,  but  in  far  fewer  numbers,  and  mostly  where  small  hsemorrhages  had 
taken  plače  into  the  alveoli. 

Dr.  James  Cantlie  says  that  pneumonic  plague  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  rigor, 
dyspnQea,  cough,  a  high  temperature,  and  marked  prostration.  The  sputum  is 
proruse,  of  a  watery  character  at  first ;  it  may  be  tin^ed  with  blood  from  the 
onset,  but  more  usually  blood  does  not  appear  until  the  illness  has  lasted  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  pulse  is  soft  and  compressible  from  the  first,  and  cardiac  distress 
is  considerable.  Pneumonic  patches — lobular  pneumonia — occur  in  either  lung 
and  at  any  portion  of  the  lungs,  but  are  more  usually  met  with  in  the  lower  lobe 
and  towaras  the  posterior  aspect  Moist  sounds,  e8pecially  at  the  base,  and 
bronchial  rhonchi  are  to  be  heard,  but  ali  the  si^ns  and  symptoms  are  peculiarly 
evanescent,  and  a  patch  of  pneumonic  consoJidation,  dull  to-day,  elears  up 
to-morrow  when  another  part  of  the  lung  becomes  afiected.  Delirium,  frequently 
of  a  violent  type,  is  present ;  but  before  death  coma  supervenes,  preceded,  it  may 
be,  by  a  muttering  delirium.  The  pneumonic  variety  of  pla^e  is  a  most  rapidJy 
fatal  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient  usually  dying  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

In  an  article  on  "  Pneumonia  and  Broncho-Pneuinonia,"  published  in 
rebruary  1900,  the  editor  of  The  Practitioner  (Mr.  Malcolni  Morris)  wrote 
as  followB : — "  Certain  pathologists,  without  contesting  the  intervention  of 
the  pneumococcus  in  the  niajority  of  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia,  consider  that 
this  microbe  is  not  always  en  cause ;  that  other  micro-organisnis  can  give 
rise  to  this  disease.  To  unity  in  cause,  they  oppose  plurality  (Weich8elbaum, 
Jurgensen,  Finkler).  Their  opinion  is  founded  on  this  consideration,  that 
in  a  pneumonic  focus  other  pathogenic  microbes  than  the  pneumococcus 
have  been  found ;  that  these  microbes  introduced  into  the  lung  of  animals 
have  given  rise  to  inflammatory  lesions." 

In  contradistinction  to  these  vievvs,  which  we  venture  to  adopt  from  our 
own  clinical  experiences,  Netter  8ays  dogmaticallj :  "  There  is  no  pneumonia 
without  pneumococci."  He  also  states  that  "  the  constant  presence  of 
the  pneumococcus  of  Talamon-Frankel  in  lobar  pneumonia,  and  the  plurality 
of  microbes  causing  broncho-pneumonia,  are  the  distinctive  elements  which 
bacteriology  permits  us  to  recognise  in  the  history  of  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tions."  According  to  Netter,  the  pneumococcus  of  Talamon  and  Frankel  is 
the  specific  microbe  of  lolar  pneumonia,  but  he  will  surely  admit  that  the 
pneumococcus  plays  a  leading  part  in  the  causation  of  pneumonia  in 
children,  yet  how  seldom  is  its  distribution  lobar.  Nor  is  the  lung  by  any 
means  the  only  seat  of  a  primary  localisation  of  the  pneimiococcus.  In  121 
post-mortem  examination8  Netter  himself  found  the  primary  localisation  to 
lobar  pneumonia  in  65*95  per  cent,  broncho-pneumonia  and  bronchiolitis  in 
1585,  meningitis  in  13,  purulent  pleurisy  in  8*53,  otitis  media  in  2*44, 
endocarditis  in  1*22,  and  abscess  of  the  liver  in  1*22  per  cent. 
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Prbdisposing  Causes 

1.  2'ou'n  life  increases  both  the  prevalence  of  and  the  mortality  from 
pneumonia.  The  Registrar-General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Eobert  Matheson, 
LL.D.,  M.A.)  has  kindly  furnished  tables  8howing  the  nuinber  of  deaths 
from  pneumonia  by  ages  and  8exes  registered  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  and 
in  the  Dublin  Registration  District  respectivelj  during  each  of  the  five 
year8  1894-1898,  together  with  the  average  deaths  from  pneumonia  for  the 
siime  period.  From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  death- 
rate  per  10,000  of  the  population  from  pneumonia  throughout  Ireland  in 
the  quinquennium  1894-1898  wa8  7*8.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the 
Dul)iin  Registration  District  was  14*4.  So  that  practically  the  pneumonic 
death-toll  was  twice  as  heavy  in  the  Irish  metropolis  as  it  was  throughout 
the  country  at  large.  In  other  words,  pneumonic  alBfections  kili  twice  as 
many  of  the  population  in  a  large  town  compared  with  the  open  country. 

2.  Age. — From  the  same  tables  we  learn  that  the  average  annual 
deaths  from  pneumonia  in  ali  Ireland  during  the  five  year8  1894-1898  were 
3574.  Among  these  were  395  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age,  245 
of  children  ag^  1  year,  103  of  children  aged  2  years,  65  of  children  aged  3 
years,  and  39  of  children  aged  4  years — in  aH  847  deaths  of  children  under 
f)  years  of  age,  or  23*7  per  cent.  Between  the  ages  of  5  and  10  year8  the 
deaths  were  111 ;  from  10  to  15  year8,  71 ;  from  15  to  20,  104 ;  from  20  to 
25,  124 ;  from  25  to  35,  259 ;  from  35  to  45,  335 ;  from  45  to  55,  437 ;  from 
5o  to  65,  571 ;  from  65  to  75,  463 ;  from  75  to  85,  215  ;  from  85  to  95,  35 ; 
aud  at  95  years  of  age  and  upvvards,  2. 

3.  Sex  plays  an  important  part  in  the  8etiology  of  pneumonia.  In 
England  and  Wales,  in  1898,  1323  males  out  of  every  million  died  of 
pneumonia,  while  the  corresponding  number  of  females  wa8  only  947. 
Three-fifths  of  the  deaths  from  this  disease  registered  in  Ireland  in  the  five 
years  1894-1898  inclusive  were  among  males,  two-fifths  among  females. 
The  exact  numbers  were — males,  2111  deaths,  or  59  per  cent;  females, 
1463  deaths,  or  41  per  cent ;  total  deaths,  3574.  Sex,  however,  is  rather  an 
accidental  than  a  positive  factor  in  the  8etiology,  for  it  is  only  after  the  age 
of  20  year8  that  the  disproportion  in  the  deaths  among  the  seies  becomes 
extreme.  Under  1  year  old,  indeed,  out  of  395  deaths,  only  166  were  of 
females,  whereas  229  were  of  males,  the  percentages  being  —  females, 
42,  males,  58.  Between  the  ages  of  1  and  2  years  the  respective  deaths 
were— males,  135  ;  females,  110  ;  total,  245 ;  or,  in  percentages,  males,  55  ; 
females,  45.  Then  comes  a  change — between  2  and  3  year8  the  sexes  die 
of  pneumonia  in  equal  numbers — males,  52 ;  females,  51 ;  total  annual 
deaths,  103.  Between  3  and  4  years  the  numbers  are — males,  30  ;  females, 
35  ;  total,  65 ;  between  4  and  5 — males,  18 ;  females,  21 ;  total,  39.  The 
al)ove  figures  give  847  deaths  yearly,  of  which  464,  or  55  per  cent,  occur 
anu>ng  males,  383,  or  45  per  cent,  among  females.  But  between  5  and  10 
vears,  57  females  die  of  pneumonia  for  every  54  males;  and  between  10 
and  15  years,  39  females  for  every  32  males.  Taking  these  ten  year8 — 5  to 
15 — together,  we  find  that  of  182  yearly  deaths  only  86  occur  amont^  males, 
but  96  among  females,  the  percentages  being — males,  47;  females,  53. 
After  puberty,  i.e.,  15  years,  the  sexes  draw  more  and  more  widely  apart  as 
regards  the  deadly  influence  upon  them  of  pneumonia,  the  balance  being 
filtogether  against  the  male  8ex.  The  explanation  is  obvious.  After  the 
critical  age  of  fifteen  males  are  more  expo8ed  to  the  other  predisposing 
causes  of  pneumonia,  including  over-exertion,  over-heating,  vicissitudes  of 
atmospheric  temperature,  wet  and  cold,  and,  above  ali,  alcoholic  intemper- 
ance  and  injury. 
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4  Season, — Contrary  to  what  one  migbt  a  priori  imagine,  pneumonia  is 
not  80  much  a  disease  of  winter  as  of  spring,  and  of  late  spiing  especiallv. 

August  Hirsch,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer8ity  of  Berlin,  after  ix>intin^ 
out  that  pneumonia,  even  in  its  narrowest  acceptation  of  fibnnous  or  so-called 
croupous  pneumonia,  is  an  anatomical  term  that  includes  several  inflammatorj  pro- 
cesses  difiering  froin  one  another  in  their  ietiology,  goes  on  to  observe  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  malady  depends  very  decidedly  upon  certain  influences  of  season 
and  weather.  He  gives  an  elaborate  table  of  percentages  of  pneumonic  prevalence 
in  the  several  months  at  a  large  number  of  places  in  Europe  and  America.  Accord- 
ing  to  tliis  table,  the  largest  number  of  cases  falls  in  the  months  from  February  to 
May ;  the  smallest  nuniber  in  the  period  from  July  to  September.  Taking  the 
average  for  aH  the  places  mentioned  in  the  table,  it  appears  that  ^'7  per  cen  turu 
of  the  patients  were  attacked  in  spring  (March  to  May,  inciusive) ;  29*0  in  winter 
(December  to  February) ;  18*3  in  autumn  (September  to  November)  ;  and  18X)  in 
summer  (June  to  August).  The  combined  percentage  for  winter  and  spring  is 
63*7  ;  that  for  summer  and  autumn  is  36*3.  If  the  number  of  cases  in  summer  be 
taken  as  1,  then  autumn  has  1*02,  winter  1*6,  and  spring  1*9.  Nearlv  ali  the 
recorded  epidemics  of  pneumonhi  have  occurred  in  winter  and  spring.  From  the 
foregoin^  considerations,  Hirsch  contidently  concludes  that  tne  origin  of  the 
malady  is  dependent  on  weather  influences  proper  to  winter  and  spring,  and  more 
particularly  on  suddtti  cJuin^jes  of  ternj^eraturt  and  consid^rabU  Jluctuations  in  the 
projiortion  of  mm  »ture  in  the  nir.  He  holds  that  any  exceptionally  large  number 
of  cases  of  *^  inflamination  of  the  lungs"at  the  other  seasons,  more  especialJjr  in 
summer,  has  coincided  witii  the  prevalence  of  the  same  meteorological  conditions 
phenomenall^'  at  that  season. 

Netter  thmks  that  the  maximal  prevalence  of  pneumonia  in  March,  April,  and 
May  is  due  to  an  increased  virulence  of  the  pneumococcus  during  those  months. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Pythogenic  Pneumonia,  published  in  1875  by  the  late  Dr. 
Grimshaw  and  the  wnter,  will  be  found  a  table,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the 
Reffistrar-General  for  Ireland,  which  shows  the  number  of  deaths  from  bronchitis 
ana  pneumonia  registered  in  the  Dublin  Ke^istration  District  in  each  quarter  of 
the  nine  years,  1865-1873,  inciusive.  Accordmg  to  that  table,  of  every  100  deaths 
from  bronchitis,  44  on  the  average  occurred  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  22  in 
the  second,  only  10  in  the  third,  and  24  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Thus,  the  mortality 
from  bronchitis  was  twice  as  great  in  the  tirst  as  it  was  in  the  second  quarter,  and 
more  than  four  times  greater  in  the  first  than  in  the  third  quarter. 

Very  different  were  the  ftvcts  as  to  pneumonia— of  every  100  deaths  from  this 
disease,  32  on  the  average  occurred  in  tne  first  ciuarter,  27  in  the  second,  16  in  the 
third,  and  25  in  the  fourtli  quarter.  The  mortality  from  pneumonia  was  only  one- 
Jifth  greater  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  quarter,  and  only  twice  as  great  in  tlie 
tirst  as  in  the  tliird  quarter.  The  ex treme  winter  fatality  of  bronchitis  and  its 
low  summer  fatality  were  eciually  wanting  in  the  čase  of  pneumonia. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  weekly  returns  of  the  Hegistrars-General  of  England 
and  Ireland  for  ten  years  ending  with  1885,  and  or  the  same  returns  for  the 
year  1886,  brings  out  a  similar  remarkable  contrast  l3etween  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia,  as  to  the  tirne  of  year  when  tliese  diseases  are  respectively  most 
prevalent  and  fatal  in  London  and  Dublin. 

In  both  cities  bronchitis  falls  to  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  third,  or  summer  quarter 
of  the  vear  (Julv  to  September,  inciusive),  when  only  12  per  eentum  of  the  deaths 
annuaily  causea  by  this  disease  take  plače  in  l)ul)lin,  and  only  1 1  per  centuni  in 
London.  In  the  last,  or  fourth  quarter  (October  to  December,  inciusive),  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  from  bronchitis  rises  to  27  in  Dublin  and  to  30  in  London.  The 
maximal  mortality  occurs  in  the  first  ouarter  (Januarv  to  March,  inciusive),  when 
it  is  38  per  eentum  in  both  London  ana  Dublin.  In  the  second,  or  spring  quarter 
(April  to  June,  inciusive),  the  deaths  from  bronchitis  declined  to  23  per  eentum  in 
Dublin  and  to  21  per' eentum  in  London. 

The  mortalitv  from  "  pneumonic  fever ''  is  very  diflerently  distributed  througli- 
out  the  year.  In  the  summer  quarter  more  than  14  per  eentum  of  the  deaths 
yearly  referahle  to  this  disease  are  recorded  in  Dublin,  and  more  than  15  per 
eentum  in  London.  In  the  first  quarter  the  figures  are — Dublin,  31  per  centuni  ; 
London,  31  per  eentum  ;  in  the  second  quarter  they  are— Dublin,  30  per  eentum  ; 
London,  26  per  eentum  ;  in  the  fourth  quarter  they  are— Dublin,  24  per  eentum  ; 
London,  28  per  eentum. 

From  these  nuraerical  results  it,  therefore,  appears  that  the  fatalitv  aiul 
(indirectly)  the  prevalence  of  pneumonic  fever  from  season  to   season  d.o  not 
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correspond  with  the  seasonal  prevalence  and  fatality  of  bronchitis.  The  latter 
disease — be  it  of  priinary  or  secondary  origin — increases  and  kills  in  direct  relation 
to  the  setting  in  of  cold  weather,  with  excessive  relative  humiditv  and  increased  and 
frequent  precipitation  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow  or  sleet,  ana  hail.  It  subsides 
in  prevalence  and  fatality  with  the  advance  of  spring  and  the  advent  of  summer. 
Pneumonic  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  less  quickly  in  winter,  and 
remains  more  prevalent  and  fatal  in  spring  and  summer  than  bronchitis :  its 
maximal  incidence  coincides  with  the  season  of  dry,  harsh  winds  and  hot  sunsnine 
in  spring,  when  also  the  relative  humidity  is  low,  precipitation  is  scanty,  while 
the  diurnal  range  of  temperature  is  extreme. 

5.  Intemperance  is  generally  credited  with  increasing  the  predisposition 
to  pneumonia.  It  certainly  increases  the  risk  to  life  caused  by  this  disease. 
Dr.  Hector  Mackenzie,  however,  states  that  it  has  not  been  clearly  proved 
that  alcoholism  makes  an  individual  more  susceptible  to  pneumonia. 
Tliere  wa8  a  clear  history  of  alcoholism  in  about  8  per  cent  of  1392  cases 
treated  at  St.  Thomas*s  Hospital,  and  in  98  per  cent  of  the  cjises  reported 
on  'hj  the  CoUective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

6.  Occupation. — In  a  letter  to  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  England,  on  the  mortality  of  males  engaged  in  certain 
occupations  in  the  three  jears  1890-92,  Dr.  John  Tatham,  M.A.,  states  that 
out  of  every  1000  deaths  among  males  aged  between  twenty-five  and  sistj- 
five  year8,  107  were  referred  to  "pneumonia."  The  "comparative  mortalitj 
figure"  for  this  disease  varied  from  257  for  innkeepers  in  the  industrial 
districts,  251  for  general  labourers  in  the  same  districts,  249  for  coal- 
heavers,  248  for  those  employed  in  nail,  anchor,  chain,  and  other  iron  and 
Steel  manufactures,  and  246  for  hotel  servants  in  London,  to  45  for  clergy- 
men,  55  for  lawyers,  93  for  physician8,  surgeons,  and  general  practitioners, 
but  only  32  for  artisans,  36  for  farmers,  and  43  for  schoolmasters.  In  the 
higher  figures  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  thinks  that  the  eflTects  of  dust  and 
of  alcoholism  are  probably  combined. 


Incubation 

Definite  references  to  the  duration  of  the  incubation  period  in  pneumonic 
fever  will  be  found  at  page  41  of  a  pamphlet  on  Epidemic  Pneumonia  at  Scotter, 
by  T.  B.  Franklin  Eminson,  published  by  H.  Kimpton  (London)  in  1892 ; 
and  in  Dr.  Parsons'  report  on  the  outbreak  in  question,  published  in  the 
supplement  to  the  Ttventieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Governrmnt  Board, 
1890-91  (pages  95  et  seq.  of  the  supplement). 

Mr.  Eminson  savs :  **  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  incubation  period  is 
very  short — a  few  hours  to  a  few  days — and  this  ag^rees  with  the  experience  of 
other  epidemics ;  indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  frequently  no  incul>ation 
neriod  properly  so  called,  the  patient  falling  ill  very  soon  after  exposure."  Mr. 
Eminson  narrates  two  cases  in  wlncli  tlie  interval  between  exposure  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease  and  its  onset  was  (K)  and  :i4  to  48  hours  respectively.  These  periods, 
however,  were  only  highly  prolmble,  bv  no  means  positively  certain.  Dr.  Parsons 
says  in  his  report:  "The  length  of  tlie  period  oi  incubation  is  doubtful,  but  it 
appears  to  be  short,  from  a  few  hours  to  two  days  (assuming  the  disease  to  have 
l)een  contracted  at  the  time  and  in  tlie  manner  locally  supposed)."  Dr.  C.  J. 
Kussell  M*Lean,  in  a  pai)er  on  Epidemic  Pneumonia  at  Veadon,  Vorkshire,  in  1894, 
mentions  three  cases  oi  pneumonia,  in  which  a  wife  took  ill  on  the  fourth  day  of 
her  husband's  illiiess,  their  son-in-l<aw  falling  sick  five  days  later  ;  aH  three  cases 
proved  fatal.  In  December  1899  the  writer  met  with  a  somewhat  similar  instance 
— a  sister  falling  ill  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  her  brother's  attack,  and  both  dying 
of  epidemic  ])n(;uinonia. 

The  following  instructive  series  of  cases  was  reported  in  Lyon  medicai.  April, 
28,  1889  : — A  shopkeeper^s  child  was  convalescing  from  pneumonia  when  a  servant 
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lx>y  developed  the  disease.     He  was  removed  to  hospdtaL  another  boy  taking  his 

Slace,  wearing  the  same  suit  of  liver^,  and  slc^ping  in  tne  same  bed  as  his  pre- 
ecessor.  Two  days  afterwards  he  sickened  with  pneumonia.  A  third  boy  was 
now  engaged.  He  slept  for  two  nights  \v-ith  the  second  boy,  and  thirty  faoars  later 
fell  ill  of  ocute  pneumonia. 

It  is  interestmg  to  obsen'e  that  the  life-hijitory  of  the  Dtplocoecus  pneumonia 
of  Frankel  would  almost  preelude  an  incul)ation  stage  of  more  than  five  or  six 
days  at  the  outside.  The  \4nilence  of  this  specific  micro-organism,  at  ali  events 
when  cultivated  in  soHd  media,  is  spent  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  curiously  enoogh 
the  very  period  within  which  acute  pneumonia  is  limited  by  its  sharp  and  critioJ 
termination. 

Clinical  Fbatures 

In  a  large  iiumber  of  cases  the  prodromata  and  early  syinptonis  of 
pneumonia  differ  in  no  way  from  those  of  any  other  infective  fever.  They 
are  referable  to  the  nervous  sy8tem  rather  than  to  the  lungs,  and  so  betoken 
a  general  or  constitutional  poisoning  as  well  as  a  mere  local  puhnonaij 
infection. 

In  such  instances  the  actual  outburst  of  pneumonia  fever  is  preceded 
by  hours,  or  even  days,  of  impaired  health,  signalised  by  languor,  indigestion, 
loss  of  appetite  and  constipation,  headache  and  dull  pains  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  alternate  chills  and  flashes  of  heat,  together  with  a  general  dis- 
inclination  to  work  or  amusement.  To  con  vey  an  idea  of  this  vague  departure 
from  health  the  expres8ive  though  clum8y  word  "  all-overishness  "  bas  been 
coined,  but  the  state  is  better  described  by  the  more  subtle  French  term 
"  malaise."  Andral  relates  a  čase  in  which  the  general  symptoni8  of  head- 
ache, debility,  dulness  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  flushed  face,  injected  eyes, 
and  frequent  pulse,  appeared  at  least  8ix  days  before  the  physical  signs  of 
pneumonia  could  be  detected. 

Not  infrequently  the  onset  of  the  disease  may  be  stormy  in  its  sudden- 
ness  and  impetuosity.  A  violent  shivering  fit,  a  racking  headache  and 
delirium,  nausea  and  vomiting,  a  thickly  coated  tongue  and  foul  breatb, 
may,  in  such  a  čase,  suggest  an  attack  of  epidemic  meningitis,  or  typhiis,  or 
acute  gastritis,  or  enteric  fever.  Ali  at  once  physical  signs  of  a  rapidly 
advancing  consolidation  of  the  lung — probably  of  the  right  apex — declare 
themselves,  the  general  state  of  the  patient  8imultaneously  improves,  and 
the  attack  may  henceforth  run  a  normal  course. 

But  in  more  typical  instances  pneumonia  is  ushered  in  with  sharp, 
lancinating  chest-pain,  quickened,  8hallow  breathing,  cough,  which  is  either 
constant  or  paroxysmal,  hard  and  dr}'^,  as  well  as  suppressed  because  of  the 
pain  it  causes.  This  pain,  when  acute,  is  certainly  often  due  to  pleuritis, 
but  when  dull  it  may  also  indicate  intense  hyper8emia  of  the  portion  of  lung 
vvhich  is  the  destined  battlefield  of  the  attack.  Its  usual  situation  is  a 
limited  area  (vvhich  is  also  tender  on  pressure)  near  either  nipple,  but  some- 
times  it  is  felt  in  the  side  (infra-axillary  region),  or  in  either  hy|>ochondrium, 
or  even  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  last-named  čase  it  is  veiy  misleading,  sug- 
gesting  a  gastric  hepatitis  or  intestinal  lesion  rather  than  a  lung  attack. 
After  a  couple  of  day8  the  pain  subsides  or  disappeara,  as  the  movements  of 
the  affected  lung  gradually  lessen,  owing  to  consolidation  due  to  coagulation 
of  the  exudation  in  the  air  cells. 

Within  the  first  few  hours  of  the  attack  a  very  perceptible  difference  of 
movement  on  the  affected  and  sound  sides  of  the  chest  may  be  observed. 
The  expansion  lessens — it  may  be  to  vanishing  point — on  the  affected  side, 
whereas  it  increases  considerably  on  the  other,  the  sound  lung  working  more 
and  more  energetically  in  response  to  the  strain  put  upon  it  through  the 
maiming  of  its  fellow. 
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Manf  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  begin  with  a  shiveriog  fit  or  chilla, 
which  impl;  that  toxiii8  have  alreadj  reached  the  contml  nervouB  system 
by  absoiption  from  microbic  growth  in  the  pulmonary  air  cells.  The  more 
intense  this  iDitial  rigor  the  more  deadly  the  poisoning.     A  senee  of  profound 
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depression  is  apt  to  tbIlow  the  shivering  fit,  or  other  nervous  s^mptoms,  such 
aa  heatlache,  delirium,  in  children  eveii  coavulsions  or  vomiting,  with  con- 
utipatiori  or  diarrhoea,  quickly  declare  themBelve&  Anotber  nerre  sjmptoui 
is  the  development  of  crope  of  herpes  on  or  near  the  lips,  the  noetnla,  the 
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cheek,  tho  chin,  or  the  jaw8 — this  herpes  labialis  ov/aciet  consists  of  groups 
of  vesicles  on  a  more  or  less  hjpersemic  base.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles 
are  at  firat  serous,  but  may  become  purulent.  They  afterward8  dry  up  and 
cniflt  or  scab,  and  the  scabs  finally  fall  oflf  without  leaving  a  scar.  The  de- 
velopment  of  heqie8  is  usuallj  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  sigii.  It  oocurs 
in  about  two-thinl8  of  the  cases  of  acute  pneuiuonia,  but  its  apparent  dia- 
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Chakt  2. — Acute  Pnouinonia  tenninating  by  CriHls.    Patlont,  a  male  aged  18. 

gnostic  value  is  minimised  hj  its  common  appearance  in  simple  fevers  and 
ordinary  catarrhal  attacks.  Geissler  has  CvStimated  the  mortalitj  in  herpetic 
cases  at  9*3  per  cent,  in  uon-herpetic  cases  at  29*3  por  cent. 

The  aspect  of  a  patient  in  the  early  stage  of  pneumonia  is  flushed  and 
feverish,  often  anxiou8.  A  deep  hectic  bhish  settles  upon  one  or  other 
cheek — the  "  malar  flush."  The  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  ahnost  burning  the 
observer^s  hand  with  its  pungent  heat.  This  is  the  so-called  calor  mordax, 
common  to  pneumonia  with  scarlatina  (Addison)  and  the  hot  stage  of  inter- 
mittent  fever.  According  to  Wunderlich,  of  Leipzig,  this  pungent  heat  of 
skin  belongs  to  tliose  febrile  diseases  in  which  the  high  temperature  depends 
chieflj  upon  increased  production  of  heat,  and  in  which  the  hand  of  the 
observer  is  therefore  less  able  to  plače  itself  in  equilibrium  with  the 
temperature  of  the  patienfs  skin,  because  the  continual  over-productiou  of 
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body-heHt  (exalted  thermogeuesis)  compensates  for  the  heat  lost  hy  conduc- 
tioD.  The  relaxeil  or  dilated  state  of  the  arterioles  in  pneumonia  maj  also 
be  a  cause  of  calor  inordax. 

After  an  initial  rigor  or  rigors,  the  thermometer  rises  briaklj  and  in  a 
few  hours  to  102''  or  upvvards.  It  cootinues  to  rise  until  it  reaches  104*"  F., 
or  in  severe  cases  105'8"  or  more.  For  some  dajrs  temperature  hovers  near 
these  figures  aecording  to  the  intenBity  of  the  čase,  8howiug,  it  maj  be, 
daily  fluctuations  of  oue  or  two  degrees,  the  remissions  occurring  usuaJlj  in 
the  morniug,  the  exacerbations  in  the  aftemoon  or  at  night.  Often  a  sudden 
and  tinal  rise  of  temperature  to  a  fastigium  immediatelj  precedes  the 
abrupt  and  critioal  defervescence  so  characteristic  of  pneumonic  fever,  and 
which  may  happen  at  any  time  between  the  fifth  and  the  eighth  day8  of 
the  attack.  In  other  instances  the  fastigium  is  reached  early,  and  a  daily 
deseent  of  temperature  precedes  the  linal  crisis.  Sueh  is  the  continuous  or 
subcontinuous  type  of  pneumonic  fever. 

But  other  type8  present  themselves,  particularly  in  children,  whllst  the 
temperature  chart  is  remittent  or  relapsing  in  character — a  peculiaritj  verv 
suggestive  of  a  lobular  rather  than  a  lobar  pneumonia,  or  of  what  has  been 
well  called  a  pneumonia  viigi^ans,  wandering  pneumonia,  which,  erjsipelas- 
like,  invades  region  after  region  of  the  pulinonary  parenchyma.  In  this 
form  of  the  malady  affected  portions  of  lung  clear  up  or  resolve  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  while  other  portions  are  passing  into  the  earlier  stages 
of  hyperaemia,  congestion,  or  consolidation,  as  the  čase  may  be.  It  is  possible 
in  such  a  čase  to  8tudy  the  physical  signs  of  each  and  everj  stage  of  an 
acute  pneumonia  at  once. 

Very  early  in  the  attack  the  rate  of  breathing  becomes  quick,  8haIlow, 
and  laboured  {dy8pnoRa),  The  respirations  number  40  to  48,  or  even  60  or 
upwards,  per  minute,  and  this  too  when  the  pulse-rate  may  not  exceed  120. 
The  normal  ratio  of  one  act  of  respiration  to  four  beats  of  the  pulse  is 
therefore  lost  in  pneumonia,  and  so  commonly  as  to  constitute  an  important 
diagnostic  sign  of  the  disease.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  ever  and  anon 
increased  by  a  short  hacking  cough,  \vhich  the  patient  strives,  though  often 
in  vain,  to  suppress  because  of  the  torture  it  causes  by  shaking  the  affected 
side,  or  by  puttiug  the  affected  lung  and  pleura  on  the  stretch.  At  first 
the  cough  is  dry,  or  nnattended  V)y  exi>ectoration.  But,  in  most  cases, 
sputa  soon  begiii  to  come  up,  often  \vith  mudi  difficulty  and  sufiiering. 
These  sputa  may  be  8imply  bronchitic  in  character,  colourless,  frothj,  liquid, 
and  consisting  of  mucus,  epithelium,  and  yQung  cells.  Occasionally  they  at 
lirst  consist  almost  entirely  of  pure  blood.     There  is  a  true  ha3moptysis. 

U8ually,  however,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  expectoration  of  acute  lobar 
pneumonia.  It  is  rust-coloured,  semi-clear  or  transparent,  and  so  viscid  as 
to  cling  to  the  bottom  of  the  spitting  cup  even  when  it  is  turned  upside 
dovvn.  Examined  microscopically  this  very  characteristic  sputum  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  network  or  mesh  of  coagulated  fibrinous  exudation,  in  which 
are  entangled  red  blood  coq)uscles,  giving  it  the  rusty  colour,  altered  epi- 
thelium from  the  air  veasels  and  bronchioles,  and  many  leucocytes.  Such 
are  the  histological  elements  in  the  sputum  of  acute  pneumonia  of  the 
croupous  or  fibrinous  form.  Occasionally  the  colour  of  the  expectoration  is 
greenish  yellow  instead  of  rusty.  This  is  the  so -called  "green-gage" 
sputum,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  well-known  preserve. 

In  certain  unfavourable  cases  the  sputa  are  thin  or  watery  in  con- 
sistence,  dark  coloured,  and  offensive,  resembling  liquorice  juice  or  prune 
juice.  This  is  a  bad  sign.  So  also  is  a  complete  absence  of  expectoration, 
which  may  result  from  palsy  of  the  bronchi  and  retention,  or  from  the  so- 
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cailed  •'  massiva  pneumoDia,"  in  which  lung-cells  and  bronchioles  alike  are 
(ilugged  with  firm  fibrinouH  coagula,  which  no  eSbrt  uf  coughing  is  able  to 
dinlodge. 

Coincidently  with  the  beginning  of  the  Btage  of  resolution  the ' 
cxpectoration  undergoea  a  complete  change.  It  loaes  its  stick}r,  viscid 
character,  and  its  ru8ty  colour  gives  place  to  yeUow  and  finally  white.  It 
is  coughed  up  more  eaflilj-  and  in  abundance.  IVhile  yellow  it  is  airleae, 
sinka  in  water,  and  forms  rounded,  coin-Uke  massee,  whence  it  is  called 
"  nummular "  (Lat.  nummus,  a  coin).  Finally,  it  becomes  lesa  and  leas 
purulent,  and  more  frothy  aud  mucoid.  These  changes  are  an  outward 
Hign  ol'  those  which  are  taking  place  in  the  affected  portion  of  lung. 
The  librinous  exudation  haa  undergone  fatty  d^neration,  hae  become 
emulsified,  and  is  being  in  part  absorbed,  in  part  coughed  up.  Under  the 
niicroscope  the  spulum  in  this  stage  is  seen  to  consist  of  disintegrated 
yoi]ng  cells,  fat  grauules,  pig- 
ment, and  fragmenta  of  fibrinous 
(^aats  of  the  alveoli  and  terminal 
bronchiolea 

In  a  tinal  stage  the  Bputum 
bccomea  a  mere  frothy  mucus, 
such  aa  is  spat  up  in  an  ordinary 
lironchial  catarrh, 

During,  and  sometimes  after 
the  conclusion  of,  the  pyrexi»l 
period,nervous8ymptoQis,8uch  as 
sleeplessneaa,  delirium,  and  wan- 
dering  may  present  themselves, 
particularly  if  the  apex  of  the 
lung  is  the  apecial  aeat  of  the 
diaease,  or  if  the  patient  has  been 
inteniperate.  In  the  lattercase 
an  acute  attack  of  delirium 
tremens  may  siipervene.  A  cer- 
tain  amount  of  rambling  of  mind 
at  night  is  common,  but  the 
appearance  of  auch  a  symptom 
hy  day  ia  of  the  utmoat  import, 
and  ofteu  foretells  a  fatal  iaaue. 
On  the  whole  there  i«  lesa  ten- 
deni!y  in  acute  jineumonia  to 
cerebral  aymptoms  than 
typbu8,  or  some  of  the  other 
jicute  infections ;  the  decided 
localisatiou  of  the  poiaon  in  the 
luuga  apparently  relieves  the 
nenous  Bystem,  which  often 
sufTers  aeverely  when  such 
localisation  does  not  take  place 
or  ia  of  fecbie  intensity. 

In  a  large  number  of  caaea 
)>neumonia  ends  aa  auddenly  as  it  begau,  ao  far  at  lea^t  os  the  coustitutional 
aymptoms  are  concemed.  The  atonu  and  stresa  of  a  tempeetuoua  fever 
give  pliice  to  the  calm  and  comfort  of  retuming  health.  So  periodie  and 
rapid  is  the  defervescence,  that  of  the  pneumonic  patient  it  niay  often  be 
VOL.  IX  28 
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said  that  "  at  such  an  hour  the  fever  left  him."  The  phjsical  signs,  how- 
ever,  persist  for  a  loiiger  or  shorter  tirne  after  crisis,  for  the  clearing  or 
"  reaolution  "  of  a  cousolidated  lung  or  pulmonarj  lobe  takes  tirna  The 
tibrinous  exudatiou  undergoes  a  fattj  degeneration,  and  at  the  same  ume 
liquefie8.  The  resulting  albuininous  and  fatty  emulsion  is  then  partij 
absorbed,  partly  expectorated. 

Two  notable  departures  from  the  cyclic  course  of  pneumonia  just  describeJ 
QOW  aud  then  presen  t  themselves.  lu  a  certain  though  suiall  proportiou  of 
cases,  after  a  threatening  oiiset  and  one  or  two  daja  of  moderate,  or  it  mav 
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CnAKT  5.  — Protracted  CriHiH  in  Acute  Pneumonia. 


be  high  fever,  a  sudden  change  for  the  better  takes  plače  with  a  brisk  fall 
of  teuiperature,  a  moist  perspiring  skin,  and  a  eritical  sleep.  The  attack  has 
aborted.  It  is  an  example  of  inasked  or  larval  pneumonia.  Professor  Osler, 
of  Baltimore,  thus  describes  it : — "  A  patient  may  have  the  initial  syinptoms 
of  the  disease,  a  slight  chill,  moderate  fever,  a  few  indefinite  local  signs,  and 
herpes.  The  whole  process  may  last  for  only  two  or  three  day8 ;  some 
authors  recognise  even  a  one-day  pneumonia."  In  arriving  at  a  diagnosis 
in  such  a  čase,  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease  at  the  tirne,  and 
the  occurrence  of  undoubted  pneumonia  in  the  same  house  or  fauiily, 
should  be  taken  into  account. 
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To  thifl  mild  and  transitorj  form  of  the  disease  the  phrase  epkerneral 
pneumonia  aiso  has  been  applied. 

The  following  example  of  masked  or  larval  pneumonia  recentlj  came 
under  the  writer'8  notice : — 

Staff-Sister  Liouisa  C,  aged  28  year8,  on  duty  at  the  Meath  Hospital,  DubUn, 
fell  out  of  sorts  and  suflered  from  a  cold  with  shortness  of  breatn  during  the 
early  davs  of  March,  1901.  On  Sundav,  March  10,  she  became  so  pKX>rly  that  she 
went  to  bed  at  4  P. M.  She  complainea  of  headache,  malaise,  shortness  of  breath, 
and  a  catch  in  her  breathing.  Next  day  she  felt  better  and  so  continued  until 
Wednesday,  March  13,  on  the  moming  of  which  day  she  awoke  with  headache 
which  got  gradually  wor8e  until  middav.  At  that  hour  (12  o'clock  neon)  she  felt 
faint  and  had  a  severe  rigor.  The  headache  now  became  violent,  and  she  suffered 
from  increasing  dyspn(Ba,  so  that  she  had  to  go  to  bed.  Her  temperature  was 
now  found  to  be  103*  F.  Next  moming  her  aspect  wa8  tvphus-like  in  the  extreme 
— eyes  suffused,  pupils  contracted,  face  du8ky,  eyelids  heavy  and  drooping.  P. 
1 16,  H.  22,  T.  103 .  Physical  examination  suggested  a  commencinR  ri^t  basic 
pneumonia.  Toward8  evening  the  temperature  fell  to  99*4*',  nor  dici  it  rise  again, 
as  the  chart  8hows.  The  phy8ical  signs  during  the  next  few  days  'vere — a  snade 
of  dulne8s  over  the  right  base  in  succe8sion  to  a  remarkably  clear  percnssioa 
note  ;  also  increased  vocal  resonance,  resembling  pectoriloauy  rather  than 
bronchophony^  and  some  crepitation  (subcrepitu8).  l^e  breatning  was  puerile 
over  the  left  8ide.  On  Saturaay,  March  16,  a  patch  of  herpes  labialis  was  observed 
near  the  left  comer  of  the  mouth. 

In  contrast  to  this — to  quote  Ernst  Ziegler — it  maj  happen  that 
"  during  the  course  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia  inflammation  makes  its 
appearance  in  other  organa,  such  as  the  pericardium,  meninges,  and 
mediastinal  tissue,  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  of  the  pharynx,  soft 
palate,  and  nasal  cavities,  the  conjunctiva,  kidnejs,  etc.,  in  which  čase 
the  affected  structure  can  be  8hown  to  contain  micrococcL"  Such  is 
complicated  pneumonia — a  condition  which  prolongs  the,  fever  movement, 
increases  the  risk  to  life,  and  may  entirely  upset  the  cjclic  course  of  the 
disease. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Atj^^ical  Forms  of  Pneumonia,"  Dr.  E.  Palier  describes 
a  čase  of  what  he  calls  "Gastric  Pneumonia,"  in  which  the  sjmptoms 
closelj  resembled  those  of  appendicitis.  Abdominal  seetion  was  performed 
by  a  Consulting  surgeon  under  the  belief  that  disease  of  the  appendix  would 
be  found.  This,  however,  proved  to  be  an  error,  and  a  post-mortem 
examination  disclosed  pneumonia  associated  with  an  empjema.  Palier 
believes  that  abdominal  sjmptoms  in  these  cases  of  "  gastric  pneumonia  " 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  disturbance  of  the  pneumo-gastric  centre  through  the 
altered  respiratorj  interchauge.  The  abdominal  pain  is,  in  his  opinioii, 
analogous  to  the  pain  felt  in  the  knee  in  hip-joint  djsease. 

In  March  1901,  when  epidemic  pneumonia  was  rife  in  and  near  Dublin,  the 
writer  was  called  to  see  in  consultation  an  ansemic  ^irl,  who  for  a  week  previously 
had  been  suflFering  from  sjmptoms  of  acute  gastritis,  voraiting,  pain,  and  tender- 
ness  in  the  left  nypochondriuu),  and  diarrhoea.  At  first  her  tongue  had  been 
tliicklj  coated  with  a  loose  white  f ur,  but  at  the  time  of  the  consultation  this  had 
been  shed  and  the  tongue  wa8  red  and  raw.  A  few  hours  before  the  patient  had 
got  out  of  bed,  when  a  sudden  faintness  came  on.  This  was  followea^  by  a  rigor, 
and  her  temperature  rose  rapidly  to  105*2**  with  a  small  thready  pulse  of  14o! 
Physical  examination  revealea  dulness  over  the  base  of  the  left  lung,  subcrepitus 
and  tubular  breathing  intermixed,  bronchophony,  and,  in  front,  some  pleural 
friction.  In  three  days  she  was  dead,  the  fatal  issue  being  brought  about  by 
exhaustion  induced  by  incessant  voraiting,  tachycardia,  and  extremo  feebleness  of 
the  hearfs  action.  In  this  čase  one  had  to  choose  between  an  acute  pneumonia 
with  such  severe  gastric  symptoms  as  to  mask  that  disease  in  its  earlv  stages,  or 
a  perforating  gastric  ulcer  leading  to  a  left  basic  pleuropneumonia.  Uniortunately 
a  post-mortem  examination  could  not  be  obtained,  but  in  favour  of  the  latter 
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diagnosis  were  the  patienf  s  age  and  sex,  her  anaemic  state,  and  history  o£  indiges- 
tion,  and  the  sudden  supervention  of  urgent  gastric  svmptoms  prior  to  the 
pneumonic  rise  of  temperature  and  the  development  of  tne  phy8ical  signs  of  an 
acute  pleuropneumonia. 

Had  this  patient  been  a  child,  a  diagnosis  of  the  "  gastric  pneumonia  "  described 
in  1880  by  Adolf  Baginsky,  of  Tiibingen,  mi^ht  well  ha  ve  been  mada  In  this 
form  gastro-intestinar8ymptom8  play  a  prominent  part,  while  lungsymptoms  and 
si^ns  do  not  obtrude  themselves  until  just  before  crisis.  Such  cases  may  begin 
with  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  is  a  conspicuous  8ymptom. 

At  the  extreme8  of  life  aiso  acute  pneumonia  8how8  striking  atypical 
peculiarities,  which  call  for  notice. 

Pneumonia  in  Childhood. — Apart  from  the  fact  that  in  very  young 
children  the  exudatioD  into  the  air  vesicles  is  catarrhal  rather  than 
fibrinous,  or  croupous,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  clinical  features  of 
the  disease  are  also  often  atypical.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  broncho-pneumonia,  or  catarrhal  pneumonia,  was  the 
form  of  puhnonary  inflammation  which  chieflj  occurred  in  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  wherea8  lobar  or  fibrinous  pneumonia  was  much  more 
cominon  in  children  aged  between  five  and  fifteen  jears.  Among  98  cases 
of  catiirrhal  pneumonia,  von  Ziemssen  reports  67  as  having  occurred  before 
the  third  year  ;  StelBfen  52  in  72  cases  during  the  same  period.  "  Ali 
observations.agree,"  writes  Jlirgensen,  "  that  the  first  three  years  of  life 
are  those  which  are  most  often  attacked  by  catarrhal  pneumonia."  Acoord- 
ing  to  Osler,  lobar  pneumonia  has  been  met  with  in  the  new  born,  but  he 
quote8  Holt  to  show  that  of  270  cases  of  pneumonia  in  children  under  five 
year8  of  age,  75  per  cent  were  broncho-pneumonia.  Notwith8tanding  this 
preponderance  of  a  catarrhal  exudation  in  the  pneumonia  of  childhood,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Diplococcus  pneumonice  of  Friinkel  plays  a  part  which  is 
second  to  none  in  the  aetiology  of  infantile  pneumonia. 

The  atypical  symptonis  and  course  of  pneumonic  fever  in  childhood  add 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis.  "Even  a  physician  of  limited 
eiperience,"  wrote  Jlirgensen  in  1875,  "  can  easily  recognise  pneumonia  in 
adults,  but  in  young  children  this  is  by  no  means  an  ea8y  matter.  Every- 
one  who  has  seen  the  mistakes  of  his  assistants  in  the  practice  of  a  large 
polyclinic,  will  confirm  this  statement  Many  children,  who  are  reported 
to  have  died  from  *  teething,'  '  worms,' '  convulsions,'  etc.,  have  really  gone 
to  their  graves  vvith  an  undiagnosticated  pneumonia." 

Temperature  U8ually  runs  especially  high  in  patients  under  puberty — a 
fact  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  undeveloped  mechanism  of  thermotaxis, 
— or  body  heat  control — at  tender  ages,  but  also  on  the  greater  frequency  of 
apical  pneumonia  in  very  young  subjects.  Probably  the  occasional  appear- 
ance  of  an  erythematous  blush  upon  the  skin,  simulating  scarlatina,  is  due 
to  paresis  of  the  vaso-motor  nervea  When  a  rigor  or  more  likely  a 
convulsion,  with  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  redness  of  the  fauces,  and  an  erythema, 
usher  in  acute  pneumonia  in  a  child,  a  wrong  diagnosis  of  scarlatina  may 
be  made  for  which  there  is  some  justification  in  this  remarkable  grouping 
of  symptoms.  Cerebral  8ymptoms  often  mask  pneumonia  in  childhood. 
The  attack  may  be  ushered  in  by  convulsions.  Osler  speaks  of  "  the  so- 
ealled  cerebral  pneumonias  of  children,"  in  which  the  disease  sets  in  with 
a  convuLsion,  and  there  are  high  fever,  headache,  delirium,  great  irritability, 
muscular  tremor,  and  perhaps  retraction  of  the  head  and  neck.  The 
diagnosis  of  meningitis  is  usually  made,  and  the  local  affection  in  the  lung 
may  be  overlooked.  Again,  from  anatomical  considerations,  even  fibrinous 
pneumonia  is  apt  to  assume  a  lobular  character.  So  vascular  is  the 
pulmonary  parenchyma  in  childhood,  and  so  fine  and  delicate  are  the  con- 
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nective  tissue  elementa,  that  tbe  spread  of  a  pneumonia  through  contdguous 
lobules  and  even  across  the  interlobar  septa  is  an  easy  matter. 

In  children  the  adjacent  serous  membranes — pleura,  pericardium,  and 
endocardium — are  very  prone  to  infection  by  the  Diplococcus  pneumonim 
and  other  pneumonic  micro-organlBms.  In  the  čase  of  a  little  boj,  aged 
3|  years,  recentlj  under  the  writer's  čare,  the  disease  almost  spent  itself  in 
producing  a  pericarditis  with  endocarditis.  Onlj  as  an  afterthought,  as 
it  were,  did  the  phjsical  signs  of  a  left  basic  pneumonia  8how  themselves. 

A  difficultj  may  arise  in  another  way  also  from  the  circiunstance  that 
pleuri8y  with  effusion  may  in  very  earlj  life  closelj  simulate  pneumonia, 
not  only  in  its  fulminant  clinical  course  with  fever,  cough,  and  djspncea, 
but  also  in  its  phjsical  signs.  Even  in  adult  cases  the  blocking  of  a  sjstem 
of  bronchial  tubes  by  plastic  exudation  may  interfere  with  the  development 
of  the  classical  signs  of  pneumonic  consolidation — bronchophonj,  tubular 
breathing,  and  increased  vocal  fremitus.  In  such  a  čase  the  dulness  on 
percussion  and  absence  of  breath  sounds — natural  or  adventitious — may  be 
attributed  to  a  pleural  effusion  rather  than  to  a  puhnonary  consolidation. 

Young  children  expectorate  indeed,  but  do  not  spit  out — the  expectora- 
tion  is  commonly  swallowed.  This  removes  from  our  ken  one  easj  means 
of  diagnosis  in  pnemonic  fever — the  inspection  of  the  rusty  viscid  sputum. 
But  it  does  more  than  this  by  contributing  to  gastro-enteric  derangement, 
the  toxin-laden  sputum  when  swallowed  probably  acting  as  a  local  irritant 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Hence  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  tjmpanites, 
abdominal  tendemess  and  pain,  possibly  convulsions  or  other  cerebro-spinal 
8ymptom8. 

Beference  bas  already  been  made  to  the  form  of  acute  pneumonia  in 
children  to  which  Bagin8ky,  of  Tiibingen,  gave  the  name  of  "  gastric 
pneumonia  "  in  1880. 

When  an  attack  of  vomiting  takes  plače,  characteristic  rusty  sputa  may 
be  seen  in  the  ejected  matters,  confirming  the  diagnosis  of  a  croupous 
pneumonia,  and  proving  that  the  expectorated  phlegm  has  been  swalIowed 
in  the  first  instance.  As  a  diagnostic,  E.  Henoch  lays  stress  on  the 
character  of  the  breathing,  which  is  short,  very  rapid,  with  grunting 
expiration. 

The  pneimionia  of  childhood  often  runs  a  short  course  and  terminates 
in  recovery.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  remittent  and  relaps- 
ing  character  of  the  pyrexia  in  young  children,  a  range  of  temperature  which 
suggests  a  lobular  distribution  of  the  pulmonary  trouble. 

The  danger  to  Ufe  from  croupous  pneumonia  occurring  in  previously 
healthy  children  is  trifling.  Feeble  children,  however,  succumb  to  the 
disease  as  ea8ily  as  patients  of  more  advanced  age  (Jiirgensen).  Henoch 
lost  only  7  out  of  64  cases  in  young  children.  Out  of  201  cases  in  children 
under  16  year8 — the  great  majority  being  under  10  years — von  Ziemssen  lost 
only  7  (3*3  per  cent).  At  the  Kiel  Polichmc  Jiirgensen  lost  only  4  out  of 
110  patients  under  10  years  of  age.  Barthez  lost  only  2  out  of  212  children 
aged  from  2  to  15  years.  In  striking  contrast  to  these  figures  is  the  heavy 
death  toU  which  catarrhal  pneumonia  exacts  from  its  subjects  of  tender 
age.  Bartels  lost  ali  his  patients  under  1  year  of  age ;  after  that  period  a 
little  more  than  one-third.  Von  Ziemssen  lost  just  one-half  of  the  children 
under  1  year,  about  38  per  cent  (17  out  of  45)  of  those  from  1  to  3  years 
old,  only  25  per  cent  (8  out  of  31)  of  those  above  3  year8  of  age. 

Pneumonia  in  Old  Age, — Insidious  in  its  onset,  and  it  may  be  latent  in 
its  course,  pneumonia  is  a  frequent  and  perilous  disease  of  advanced  life. 
By  it  in  many  a  čase  the  silver  cord  is  loosed,  when  already  strained  almost 
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to  breaking  point  by  the  presence  of  some  other  and  older  maladj,  such  as 
carcinoma,  sjstem-diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  chronic  nephritis, 
gout,  or  other  djscrasia.  The  weak  and  degenerated  heart  of  old  age  oannot 
battle  against  the  added  strain  of  a  pneumonic  fever  and  puhnonary  con- 
solidation,  and  so  pneumonia  is  rightlj  dreaded  by  aH  phjsicians  when  it 
supervenes  in  the  aged  and  infirm. 

In  its  clinical  features  also  the  pneumonia  of  advanced  lifediffers  from 
the  typical  disease.  Its  seat  is  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs, 
whence  perhaps  it  has  some  claim  to  the  term  "  hypostatic  pneumonia." 
It  is  less  febrile,  less  acute,  less  lobar  in  its  distribution.  The  sputum  is 
less  ru8ty,  more  cellular,  than  that  of  ordinary  acute  pneumonia,  and  so  the 
attack  works  its  treacherous  wa7  to  the  fatal  end.  During  the  "  age  of 
decUne,"  as  Jiirgensen  observes,  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
diseases.  The  greater  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body  (he  adds)  the  more 
fatal  the  disease  becomes.  At  the  Greif8wald  Pohclinic  in  ten  years  there 
were  941  cases  of  pneumonia  with  102  deaths  (  =  10*8  per  cent).  From  40 
to  50  years  of  age  the  mortality  was  9*5  per  cent,  from  50  to  60  year8,  20*0 
per  cent,  from  60  to  70  years,  37*5  per  cent. 

If  we  inquire  more  closely  how  death  is  brought  about  in  pneumonic 
fever  we  must  agree  with  Jiirgensen  when  he  says :  "  It  is  the  heart,  and 
always  the  heart,  upon  which  the  burden  is  ultimately  thrown;"  and 
again  :  *'  The  danger  in  croupous  pneumonia  threatens  principally  the  heart 
of  the  patient.  Death  results  from  insuflBciency  of  the  heart."  If  this 
proposition  be  accepted  as  proved,  we  see  why  old  people  so  readily  succumb 
to  this  disease.  The  muscle  of  their  heart  is  either  wa8ted  (simple  atrophy), 
or  it  is  fattily  degenerated  or  infiltrated  with  fat,  and  so  when  the  added 
strain  of  a  continued  fever  and  of  a  sudden  extreme  impediment  in  the 
lesser  circulation  is  put  upon  it,  the  heart  fails  and  death  results. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  daily,  even  hourly,  observations  on  the  heart's 
action  and  pulse  during  a  pneumonia.  The  quality  of  the  pulse  as  regards 
strength  and  volume  and  tension  is  of  more  importance  than  its  mere 
frequency,  and  this  applies  to  the  cardiac  impulse  also.  Undue  rapidity  of 
the  heart  and  pulse-beat  is  unfavourable ;  stili  more  so  is  any  irregularity 
in  volume  or  rhythm  of  the  arterial  throb,  or  an  intermission  in  the  beat. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  acute  pneumonia  the  normal  ratio  between 
the  pulse  and  respirations  is  disturbed.  That  ratio  in  health  is  4  to  1, 
perhaps  more  strictly  9  to  2.  In  pneumonia  it  may  become  only  3  to  1,  or 
perhaps  only  2  to  1.  "  In  severe  cases  the  frequency  of  the  respiration 
approaches  that  of  the  pulse ;  the  former  may  equal,  and  even  exceed 
the  latter."  These  are  Jiirgensen 's  words,  and  he  adds :  "  Such  cases,  how- 
ever,  are  very  rare,  but  I  ha  ve  met  with  them,  e8pecially  when  the  arteries 
were  in  a  high  degree  atheromatous." 

This  disproportion  between  the  pulse-rate  and  the  respiration  is  dia- 
gnostic  of  pneumonia,  for  it  fails  to  present  itself  in  any  other  febrile  disease 
except,  perhaps,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  its  earlier  stage. 

PhVSICAL   SlGNS 

In  1896  Dr.  Richard  H.  Kennan  drew  attention  to  the  myotatic 
irritabiUty  of  the  pectoral  muscles  observed  in  acute  croupous  pneumonia, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  condition  wa8  a  valuable  early 
diagnostic  sign  of  the  disease — the  more  so  as  the  myoidema  is  con- 
tined  to  the  afTected  side.  The  writer  has  had  many  opportunities  of 
confirming  Dr.  Kennan^s  ob8er\'ation,  and  can  te8tify  to  the  value  of  the 
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sign.  To  elicit  the  sign  Dr.  Kennan  recoiumends  that  a  finger  of  the  left 
hand  should  be  placed  flat  upon  the  chest  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of 
the  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  plexiineter  thus  foruied  should  be 
sharplj  percussed  by  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  used  as  a  plessor, 
when  a  rapid  contraction  immediatelj  succeeding  will  be  felt  in  the  muflde 
under  the  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Dr  Kennan  claims  for  this  sign  that  it 
may  precede  the  earliest  inspiratorj  crepitations  of  pneumonia. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  analjse  the  phjsical  signs  which  show  them- 
selves  in  the  several  stages  through  which  the  diseaae  usuaUj  passes, 
namelj — the  stage  of  fluxion,  or  the  preliminary  stage  described  bv 
William  Stokes,  the  stage  of  engorgement  or  congestion  (^engouem^ni  of 
French  writer8),  the  stage  of  fibrinous  exudation,  or  of  red  hepatisation  or 
consolidation,  and  the  stage  of  graj  or  yellow  hepatisation  or  of  resolution. 

1.  Preliminary  Stage  of  Stokes. — The  aflfected  side  show8  lessened  expan- 
sion  and  mjotatic  irritabilitj.  The  i)ercus8ion  note  is  hjper-resonant,  or 
tjmpanitic  from  relaxation  of  the  lung  tissue ;  or  there  maj  be  a  com- 
mencing  dulness  in  patches.  The  breath  sounds  are  harsh  and  rough,  and 
there  is  alreadj  some  increase  in  vocal  resonance. 

2.  Stage  of  Engorgement, — There  is  lessened  expansion.  On  palpation 
vocal  fremitus  is  increased.  The  percussion  note  is  abnorniallj  clear,  or 
even  tympanitic  in  places,  deficient  in  resonance  in  other  places.  Tbe 
vesicular  murmur  is  harsh,  but  at  the  same  time  weak.  Towards  the  end 
of  inspiration  a  fine  crepitation  is  heard  over  the  affected  lobe.  This  is  the 
rdle  crepitant  of  Laennec,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  the  nomenclature  of 
diseases  of  the  chest.  Laennec  compared  this  fine  crepitus  to  the  crackling 
of  salt  thrown  upon  a  fire,  but  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  made  a  more  apt 
comparison  when  he  likened  it  to  the  sound  produced  by  rubbing  one'8  own 
hair  close  to  the  ear  between  the  fingera  Dr.  Octavius  Sturges  imitated 
the  crepitus  of  early  pneumonia  by  the  following  manoeuvre :  A  fine  sponge, 
dipped  into  a  weak  solution  of  gum,  is  lightly  compressed  within  the  hand ; 
upon  the  gradual  relaxation  of  the  pressure  a  crepitus  ensues  which  wiD  be 
more  or  less  fine,  with  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  gum  solution. 

These  comparisons  are  but  of  little  value.  The  sound  is  one  sui  generis, 
once  heard  never  to  be  forgotten — it  is  pneumonic  crepitation. 

3.  Red  Hepatisation. — In  this  stage  the  affected  side  may  be  slightlj 
enlarged,  e8pecially  in  young  patients,  whose  chest  walls  will  more  readilv 
yield  to  pressure  than  the  "  rigid  thorax  "  (Freund)  of  old  age.  Expan8ion 
is  now  markedly  lessened.  Tactile  or  vocal  fremitus  is  equally  increased, 
provided  alway8  that  the  bronchi  communicating  with  the  solidified  part  of 
the  lung  are  not  blocked,  or  that  a  pleural  effusion  is  not  already  taking 
plače.  Dulness  on  percussion  is  now  elicited  over  the  solidified  lung,  but 
the  note  is  not  flat  or  absolutely  dull,  as  in  pleural  effusion,  but  hoUovv, 
tubular,  or  perhaps  8lightly  amphoric  or  metallic.  Just  before  consolidation 
takes  plače  the  cracked-pot  percussion  sound  (hruit  de  pot  fčU  of  Laennec) 
may  be  present. 

Associated  with  dulness  on  percussion,  a  sensation  of  increased  resistanee 
is  conveyed  to  the  observer*8  hand  when  the  chest  wall  is  struck  over  the 
solid  lung.  The  air-containing  vesicles  of  the  healthy  lung  rebound  to  the 
percussion  blow,  the  blocked-up  vesicles  of  the  Consolidated  lung  do  not — 
hence  the  feeling  of  resistanee,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  dulness  on 
percussion. 

Fine  crepitation  is  stili  heard  along  the  confines  of  the  Consolidated  area, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  breath  sounds  noware  bronchialor  tubular — blowing, 
whifiing,  or  it  may  be  metallic  in  character,  unless  the  tubes  are  blocked.    Vocal 
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resonance  is  increased,  assuming  one  or  other  of  the  characters  described  as 
pectoriloquy  (laryngeal  or  tracheal),  bronchophonj  (bronchial),  or  segophonj 
(bleating  bronchophonj).  The  last-named  varietj  indicates  interference 
with  the  transmission  of  the  vocal  vibrations  by  the  presence  of  flnid  in  the 
pleura.  For  two  reasons  the  heart  sounds  are  intensified  over  the  area  of 
soliditied  lung :  first,  the  absence  of  the  normal  vesicular  breathing  throw8 
them  into  relief ;  secondlj,  the  solid  lung  acts  as  a  conductor. 

4.  Resolution, — In  tlus  final  stage  the  dulness  on  percussion  may  subside 
in  patches,  or  generally,  and  in  such  a  čase  with  singular  rapiditj.  At  the 
same  tirne  a  new  crepitation  is  heard,  particularlj  when  the  patient  draws 
a  deep  breath.  It  is  not  so  fine  as  the  viscid  crepitus  of  the  earUer  stage,  and 
may  be  described  as  subcrepitant  or  medium — that  is  to  say,  the  r&les  occupy 
an  intermediate  position  between  line  crepitus  and  coarse  or  mucous  rMe. 
This  subcrepitus  indicates  the  reopening  of  the  air  vesicles  and  the  readmis- 
sion  of  air,  once  the  altered  and  emulsiiied  exudation  has  been  expectorated 
or  absorbed.  The  expansile  movements  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest 
gradually  increase.  At  first  they  are  voluntarily  liniited  by  the  patient 
(vital  ankylosi8),  because  the  freer  movements  put  on  the  stretch  any  pleural 
adhesions  which  may  have  formed  and  so  cause  pain.  Indeed,  both  after 
pleuri8y  and  after  pneumonia  a  temporary  increase  of  that  pain  which  is  so 
well  described  as  a  "  stitch  in  the  side  "  is  commonly  observed  as  a  result  of 
the  freer  expansion  of  the  chest  wall. 

COMPUCATIONS 

"  During  the  course  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia/'  writes  Emst  Ziegler, 
"  intlammation  makes  its  appearance  in  other  organs,  such  as  the  peri- 
cardium,  meninges,  and  mediastinal  tissue,  the  mucosa  and  sub-mucosa 
of  the  pharynx,  soft  palate  and  nasal  cavities,  the  conjunctiva,  kidneys, 
etc.  in  which  čase  the  affected  structures  can  be  Bhown  to  contain  micro- 
cocci."  In  this  sentence  we  have  primary  infections  by  the  Diplococcus 
pneumonice  indicated  as  a  cause  of  complications.  But  there  may  be  numerous 
8econdary  infections  also  by  other  pathogenic  micro-organisms  than  those 
peculiar  to  pneumonia ;  and,  in  the  third  plače,  the  marked  leucocytosis  in 
pneumonia,  and  other  blood  alterations,  may  give  rise  to  complications. 
The  wliite  blood  corpuscles  increase  from  10,000  to  19,000  or  more  per  cubic 
millimetre ;  as  many  as  68,000  have  been  found.  The  increase  is  generally 
in  the  polymorpho-nuclear  cells  (Stengel).  Fibrin  is  increased  from  4  to  10 
parts  per  1000,  so  that  a  condition  of  marked  hyperinosis  exist8. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  complications  of  acute  pneumonia  is  pleuritis. 
In  most  cases  the  pleura  is  more  or  less  involved  in  the  morbid  changes,  so 
that  the  name  pieuropneumonia  is  appropriate.  In  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases  the  affection  of  the  pleura  becomes  so  acute  and  widespread 
U8  to  constitute  danger  to  life.  Then  it  becomes  a  complication.  This 
happens  in  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  pnemnonic  fever.  Usually 
the  amount  of  effusion  is  small,  but  owing  to  the  consolidation  of  the  lung 
a  coiiiparatively  8canty  effusion  may  make  a  great  8how.  The  solid  lung 
cannot  collapse,  and  so  the  effused  fluid  passes  upwards  above  the  solidified 
lol)e,  \vhich  it  also  surrounda  The  effusion  may  be  fibro-serous,  sero-fibrinous, 
or  purulent  (empi/ema),  This  compUcation  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in 
childhood,  at  which  period  of  life  tlie  effusion  is  very  commonly  purulent 
from  the  outset. 

In  the  aged,  and  also  in  young  children,  bronchitis  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  8ymptomatology  of  acute  pneumonia,  even  when  the  exudatioii 
into  the  air  vesicles  is  fibrinous  or  croupous.     Just  as  there   is   in  one 
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direction  a  certain  amount  of  pleuritis  in  nearlj  ali  cases  of  pneumonic 
fever,  so  also  there  is  almost  alwa7s  more  or  less  bronchial  catarrh  in  the 
other  direction.  Tliis,  however,  docs  not  count  as  a  complication  unless  it 
is  so  widespread  as  of  itself  to  cause  risk  to  life  through  palsj  of  the 
bronchial  muscle  in  the  aged,  or  mechanically  in  children  bj  bloddng  of  the 
bronchioles  by  plugs  of  coagulated  tibrinous  exudation  (plastic  or  croupous 
broncliitis).  Acute  capillarj  bronchitis,  according  to  Magnus  Huss,  wa8 
present  in  140  out  of  2616  cases  of  croupous  pneumonia  observed  in  Stock- 
holm — that  is,  in  5*4  per  cent  of  the  patients  (Jiirgensen). 

Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  are  rare  but  perilous  compUcations,  particu- 
larlj  in  cases  in  which  the  heart  muscle  is  implicated,  in  my(x»uxliti8»  or  in 
hjaline  or  cloudy  degeneration.  Pericarditis  may  be  the  direct  outcome  of 
a  bacterial  infection,  or  may  arise  from  an  extension  of  inflanunation  from 
the  neighbouring  pleura  to  the  pericardium  by  continuity.  Endocarditis 
takes  its  origin  in  a  bacterial  infection,  which  may  be  either  priniary  (diplo- 
coccic  or  pnemonococcic)  or  secondary  (streptococcic  or  staphylococcic).  In 
the  latter  čase  the  attack  may  assume  the  terrible  characters  of  mcili^ant 
or  infective  endocarditis,  with  early  death.  Andrew  H.  Smith  sajs  that 
pericarditis  occurs  in  from  2  to  8  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia.  At 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York,  it  wa8  made  out  during  life  in  6  out 
of  485  cases.  He  8hows  that  it  is  often  overlooked  during  life,  the  area  of 
the  pneumonic  dulness  including  that  of  the  pericardial  efiusion,  and  auscul- 
tation  not  being  practised  at  the  time  when  the  pericardial  frietion  sound 
might  have  been  hearA  At  Vienna  there  were  27  instances  of  pericarditis 
among  5738  pneumonia  patients,  or  one-half  (0*5)  per  cent. 

Collateral  hi/perccmia,  gangrene  of  the  lung,  and  abscess  of  the  lung  must 
be  mentioned  as  occasional  complications  intimately  related  to  the  primary 
lung  aflfection.  The  first  is  brought  about  in  part  by  the  action  of  the 
right  ventricle  in  driving  the  whole  blood  stream  through  the  non- 
consolidated  parts  of  the  lungs.  "  The  second  factor,"  say8  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith,  "  is  the  aspiration  of  an  exce8s  of  blood  into  the  sound  lung  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  The  in8piratory  effort,  not  resulting 
in  adequate  expan8ion  of  the  crippled  lung,  produces  a  condition  of  negative 
presaure  in  the  sound  one,  and  blood  flow8  into  the  latter  in  consequene€," 

When  the  nutrient  blood-vessels  of  the  lung  become  blocked  from 
thrombosis  or  by  embolism,  and  saprophytic  or  putrefactive  bacteria  are 
present,  the  serious  condition  known  as  pulmonary  gangrene  results.  Its 
occurrence  is  denoted  by  the  stench  from  the  breath  and  the  horribly 
ottensive  sputa  which  the  patient  brings  up,  with  much  suffering  in  some 
cases.  These  sputa  will  be  found  on  microscopic  examination  to  contain 
strands  of  yellow  elastic  tissue — a  proof  that  the  lung  structure  is  break- 
ing  up. 

"  In  rare  instances,"  writea  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  "  the  afifected  portion  of 
the  lung  undergoes  a  suppurative  process.  Tlie  surface  bas  then  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  on  section  a  purulent  tiuid  exudes.  The  cells,  resembling  pus 
cells  in  aH  respects,  not  only  fill  the  alveoli,  but  infiltrate  the  inter-alveolar 
walls.  The  preasure  thus  induced  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
septa,  and  may  lead  to  their  softening  and  breaking  down.  This  may 
result  in  the  formation  of  abscesses ;  but  the  condition,  if  at  ali  ex treme, 
usually  proves  fatal  before  this  point  is  attained.  Abscess  of  the  lung,  as 
an  event  of  pneumonia,  occurs  in  between  1  and  2  per  cent  of  aH  cases. 
The  abscess  may  have  firm  walls,  or  may  be  only  an  irregular  cavity  in 
broken-down  tissue.  Abscesses  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  the 
dimensions   of  an   entire   lobe.      They   sometimes    discharge    through    a 
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bronchus;  at  other  times,  when  small,  they  become  encapsulated  and 
undergo  caseation."  Traube  firat  called  attention  to  a  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  sputum  to  green  as  a  diagnostic  of  suppuration  in  the  lung. 

Jaundice  is  an  occasional  complication  of  pneumonia.  It  occurred  in 
30  out  of  5738  cases  at  Vienna  (0*6  per  cent),  in  23  out  of  2616  cases  at 
Stockholm  (0*9  per  cent),  but  in  65  out  of  230  cases  at  Basle  (28*3  per  cent), 
according  to  Fismer.  P^obablj  the  last-mentioned  high  percentage  included 
slight  degrees  of  icterus,  the  result  of  hepatic  congestion.  Intense  icterus 
is  caused  by  a  duodenal  catarrh  leading  to  obstruction  of  the  bile  ducts. 
Lastlj  and  rarely,  there  may  be  a  dangerous  form  of  non-obstructive 
jaundice  due  to  profound  blood  changes.  G.  Mante  has  shown  that  this 
variety  depends  on  the  haematolytic  action  of  the  Diplococcus  pneumonice 
lanceolatus, 

Parotitis  is  a  very  rare  but  an  exceedingly  serious  complication,  which 
is  met  with  in  aged  or  debilitated  patients.  It  is  usually  unilateral, 
according  to  Grisolle,  and  generally  terminates  in  suppuration,  or  even  in 
gangrene.  In  the  reports  of  the  Vienna  hospitals  this  inflammation  of 
the  parotid  gland  is  mentioned  only  six  times  in  5738  cases.  Jiirgensen 
never  saw  this  complication — a  suflBcient  proof  of  its  rarity.  Testi  in  1889 
obtained  the  Diplococcus  pneumonice  in  pure  cultures  from  the  pus  in  a 
čase  of  parotitis  complicating  acute  croupous  pneumonia. 

Meningitis  may  \)e  caused  by  the  Diplococcus  pneumonice  directly,  or — 
as  pointed  out  by  Jiirgensen — the  presence  of  croupous  pneumonia  is  a 
powerful  predisponent  to  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Of  course, 
when  Jiirgensen  wrote,  the  Diplococcus  intracellularis  m^eningitidis  of 
AVeichselbaum  had  not  been  isolated.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
meningeal  diplococcus  undoubtedly  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  pneumonia, 
wliile  the  pneumonic  diplococcus  with  equal  certainty  may  light  up  a 
meningitis. 

Among  other  complications  may  be  named  otitis  m^dia,  the  purulent 
form  of  which  may  reinfect  the  lung;  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein, 
usually  the  left;  and  various  paralyses  (including  peripheral  neuritis), 
vviiich  are,  however,  infrequent.  Diarrhoea  is  also  occasionally  observed. 
The  rarer  sequelae  of  pneumonia  are :  (1)  Abscess  of  the  lung ;  (2)  Pulmon- 
ary  gangrene,  either  circumscribed  or  diflfuse;  (3)  Caseation,  or  **cheesy 
infiltration,"  in  which  a  secondary  tubercular  infection  often  plays  an 
important  part ;  and  (4)  Fibrosis,  or  fibroid  induration  of  the  lung  (chronic 
interstitial  pneumonia,  the  "cirrhosis  of  the  lung"  of  Sir  Dominic 
(^'orrigan). 

Pulmonary  consumption  very  rarely  follows  in  the  wake  of  croupous 
pneumonia,  whereas  it  is  a  common  sequela  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  a 
draper'8  assistant,  a  young  man  aged  19,  lately  under  the  writer*s  čare,  a 
suspicious  8econdary  fever  set  in  after  eight  or  nine  days'  pyrexia.  Ee- 
peated  examination8  of  the  sputum  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  the  disturbance  passed  off  after  a  fortnight,  leaving  no  ill 
effects.  The  attack  wa8  probably  due  to  some  septic  absorption  in  the 
resolution  stage  of  a  right  apical  pneumonia  (see  Temperature  Chart  I., 
l>age  429). 

DlAGNOSIS 

In  a  well-marked  typical  čase  the  diagnosis  of  acute  croupous 
pneumonia  presents  no  difficulty,  at  least  after  a  day  or  two.  But  in 
masked  or  larval  cases,  or  where  the  disease  runs  an  atypical  and 
sluggiah  course,  the  diagnosis  may  be  attended  with  much  doubt.    Again, 
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there  are  morbid  states  of  the  lung  which  in  their  sjmptoms  and  phjaical 
signs  maj  simulate  acute  pneumonia. 

Typhvs. — The  onset  of  pneumonia  often  closelj  resembles  tjphus  in  its 
pre-eruptive  stage.  The  initial  rigors,  headache,  sleeplessness,  brisk  rise  of 
temperature,  constipation,  and  sufiused  ejes  and  face,  are  common  to  both 
diseases.  The  diagnosis  is  settled  by  the  respiratorj  STmptoms  of  the 
lung  attack,  its  rustj  sputum,  and  its  phjsical  signs.  Also  the  epidemic 
prevalence  of  either  one  or  other  disease  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Enteric  Fever. — In  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Metropolitan  Asjlums 
Board  for  1897,  it  is  stated  that  of  293  patients  admitted  to  hospital 
certiiied  as  sufTering  from  enteric  fever,  4  had  bronchitis  and  61  had  lobar 
pneumonia.  These  figures  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  enteric  fever 
and  acute  pneumonia  are  often  confounded  with  each  other.  The  mistake 
might  be  excu8able  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  pneumonia  runs  a 
protracted  course,  with  continued  fever,  and  perhaps  diarrhoea  and  wa8ting. 
But  at  the  onset  of  an  attack  a  systematic  examination  of  the  chest  should 
obviate  a  wrong  diagnosis. 

Even  when  cough  and  expectoration  are  absent,  the  rapid  respiration, 
unequal  expansion  of  one  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  results  of  a  careful 
phjsical  examination,  should  clear  up  the  diagnosis,  particularly  if  the 
Widal  test  jielded  a  negative  result.  Of  course  no  reference  is  here  made 
to  the  so-called  tjphoid  or  ataxic  state,  which  may  supervene  in  either 
enteric  fever  or  pneumonia. 

Meningitis,  —  Dr.  Osler,  writing  in  1898,  observes  that  "  nervous 
symptoms  are  more  frequent  in  pneumonia  than  in  tjphoid,  and  from 
the  onset  may  so  dominate  that  the  local  lesion  is  entirelj  overlooked.  For 
instance,  in  the  čase  of  cerebral  pneumonia  of  children,  in  which  the  disease 
sets  in  with  a  convulsion,  there  are  high  fever,  delirium,  great  irritabiUtj, 
muscular  tremor,  and  perhaps  retraction  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  con- 
sequently  meningitis  is  usuallj  diagnosed.  Cases  occur  in  which  the 
malady  sets  in  with  acute  mania.  For  example,  a  young  man  behaved  so 
strangely  on  the  train  that  lie  was  handed  over  to  the  police  as  a  lunatic, 
and  as  lie  had  no  cough  and  little  fever  (though  he  complained  of  a  pain 
in  the  side)  pneumonia  was  not  recognLsed  for  several  day8.  Again, 
pulmonary  features  are  frequently  masked  where  the  patient  has  delirium 
tremens,  and  error  is  certain  to  occur  unless  it  is  made  an  invariable  rule 
to  examine  the  chest  in  these  cast^s."  He  goes  on  to  say :  "  There  are  cases 
with  toxic  features  resembling  uraemia;  without  chill,  cough,  or  pain  in 
the  side  the  patient  may  develop  fever  and  a  little  shortness  of  breath,  and 
then  gradually  grovv  dull  and  heavy,  and  withiu  three  daya  there  may  be  a 
condition  of  protbund  toxiemia,  with  low,  muttering  delirium.  In  many  of 
these  cases  the  most  characteristic  8ymptom8  of  the  disease  may  be  absent, 
particularly  the  cough  and  the  ru8ty  sputum ;  but  the  physical  signs,  if 
they  are  elicitable,  are  well  inarked.  Even  in  the  gravest  of  these  cerebral 
cases  the  crisis  and  the  onset  of  convalescence  may  occur  in  the  ordinarv 
way,  and  the  patient  may  pass  from  a  condition  of  extreme  danger  to  one 
of  perfect  8afety." 

Other  Chest  Affections. — When  in  catarrhal  pneumonia  many  adjacent 
lobules  are  affected,  the  physical  signs  of  consolidation  of  the  lung  may  l>e 
presen  t.  But  the  hi8tory  of  the  attack  should  sol  ve  the  que8tion  of  dia- 
gnosis, although  the  distinction  between  catarrhal  and  croupous  pneumonia 
may  not  matter  much  so  far  as  treatment  is  concerned. 

Passive  or  mechanical  congestion  of  the  lungs,  leading  to  pulmonary 
oedema  or  hypos tatic  consolidation,  may  resemble  pneumonia  in  regard  to 
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phjsical  signs.  But  the  conditions  named  develop  slowly,  are  for  the  most 
part  afebrile,  and  are  neither  unilateral  nor  lobar  in  their  distribution. 

An  apical  pneumonia  maj  excite  fears  of  a  pulmonarj  tubercnlosis, 
\vhich  even  the  fcdlure  to  discover  Koch's  bacillus  in  the  sputum  may  not 
lull  to  rest.  In  a  recent  instance  the  writer  waB  very  uneasj  about  a 
patient,  who  when  recovering  from  a  sharp  attack  of  nght  apical  pneu- 
monia developed  a  secondarj  fever  of  some  ten  dajs'  duration,  at  the  same 
tinie  assuming  a  very  phthisical  aspect.  Koch's  bacilli  were  not  found  in 
the  sputum,  and  the  patient  completelj  recovered.  This  8econdary  fever 
appeared  to  be  due  to  absorption  of  some  toxic  agent  in  the  exudation  while 
undergoing  resolution.     The  clinical  chart  in  this  čase  is  given  on  page  428. 

But  it  is  with  an  acute  pleurisi/  with  efTusion  that  pneumonia  is  most 
likely  to  be  confounded,  particularlj  in  children.  The  onset  of  pleurisy 
may  be  sudden,  with  shivering,  pain  in  the  side,  rapid  and  shallow  breathing, 
with  cough  and  fever.  But  the  temperature  does  not  run  as  high  as  in 
pneumonia,  and  the  other  evidences  of  a  profound  intoxication  are  wanting. 
The  character  of  the  cough  is  dry,  short,  sharp,  and  haoking  in  pleurisy, 
and  the  course  of  the  attack  is  less  cyclic  than  pneumonia.  The  sputa  are 
indicative  of  catarrh  or  of  pulraonary  oedema  in  pleuritia 

Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  phy8ical  signs,  which  in  most 
coses  atlbrd  grounds  for  a  difierential  diagnosis.  In  the  first  plače,  on 
inspectiou,  the  uatural  furrows  of  the  intercostal  spaces  are  maintained  in 
pneumonia,  whereas  in  acute  pleurisy  with  efiusion  they  are  effaced,  the 
spaces  sometimes  bulging.  On  palpation,  vocal  or  pectoral  fremitus  is 
usually  exaggerated  in  pneumonia,  lessened  or  lost  in  pleurisy.  The 
cardiac  impulse  may  be  felt  in  or  very  near  its  usual  situation  in  pneu- 
monia ;  it  may  l)e  widely  displaced  in  pleurisy.  On  percussion  the  absolute 
dulness  (amouuting  to  flatness)  of  pleural  effusion  contrasts  with  the 
relative  dulness  of  a  pneumonic  consoUdation.  And,  lastly,  on  auscultation, 
we  have  in  order  in  pneumonia  rough  breath  sounds,  fine  crepitation, 
tubular  breathing,  and  bronchophony  or  8egophony,  with  crepitus  redux  in 
the  resolution  stage.  In  pleuritis  there  are — in  order — friction  sounds, 
faintness  or  absence  of  breath  sounds,  or  distant  rhonchi  and  r&les,  with 
lessened  vocal  resonance.  Signs  of  displacement  of  organs,  namely,  the 
heart,  liver,  spleen,  and  stomach,  are  present  in  cases  of  extensive  pleural 
effusion. 

Unfortunately,  the  principal  signs  may  help  but  little  in  the  čase  of 
young  children,  but  i!l  them  pneumonia  stUl  geuerally  keeps  its  cyclic  and 
l»eriodic  character — the  duration  of  the  attack  being  numbered  by  days 
instead  of  weeks,  as  in  pleurisy. 

Prognosis 

Pneumonia  is  always  a  serious  disease,  for  its  presence  means  inter- 
lerence  with  resi)iration  and  circulation  alike.  Vet  the  death-rate  is  not 
exce8sive  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  lias  already  been  shown  that  the  mortaIity  per  cent  of  those  attacked 
equals  14*5  in  England  and  Wales.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
Itneumonia  appears  to  l)e  a  far  deadlier  disease  than  in  the  United  King- 
dom. According  to  Osler,  pneumonia  is  the  most  widespread  and  the  most 
fatal  of  ali  acute  diseases.  In  the  United  States,  during  the  census  year 
1890,  76,496  persons  died  of  it,  a  death-rate  per  100,000  of  population  of 
186*94.  "More  deatlis  are  attributed  to  it  than  to  any  single  form  of 
disease,  except  consumption  "  (Census  Beport).     Hospital  statistics,  quoted 
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by  Oder,  8how  a  very  high  rate  of  mortalitj — for  exainple,  Montreal 
General  Hosjntal,  20*4  per  cent;  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  29-8  per  cent; 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  29  per  cent ;  Boston  City  Hospital,  29*1  per  cent ; 
and  h^hest  of  ali,  in  a  southern  cliinate — Charitj  Hoepital,  New  Orleans, 
38*0 1  i)er  cent.  Oder  quote8  Well8  as  collecting  from  vaiious  souroes 
223,730  cases,  with  40,276  deaths,  a  mortalitj  of  18-1  per  cent. 

The  fatalitj  of  pneumonia  is  governed  by  the  patienfs  age,  8ex,  habits, 
previous  state  of  health,  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  lung  afiection,  and  the 
epidemic  virulence  of  the  disease  for  the  tinie  being. 

Age. — Croupous  pneumonia  is  not  fatal  to  young  children,  or  to  pre- 
viou^ly  healthy,  sober  adults.  It  is  extremely  deadly  to  old  people,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  broken-down  constitution.  "  The  greater  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  body,  the  more  fatal  the  disease  beoomes  "  (Jurgensen). 

Sex, — Less  common  among  females,  pneumonia  is  more  fatal  to  them 
than  to  males.  Of  223  cases  treated  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York,  170  were  males,  with  a  death-rate  of  28*8  per  cent ;  and  53  were 
females,  with  a  death-rate  of  31*2  per  cent  (An(irew  H.  Smith).  One 
reason  for  the  higher  mortality  among  women  is  that  the  condition  of 
pregnancy  adds  immensely  to  the  danger  of  pneumonia,  owing  to  the 
hyperinotic  state  of  the  blcKKi  which  attends  pregnancy. 

Habits. — Alcoholic  excess  enormously  adds  to  the  peril  of  pneumonia. 
Among  428  cases  admitted  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York,  the 
mortality  was  20  per  cent  among  the  non-alcoholic,  32  per  cent  among  the 
iiioderately  alcoholic,  but  70  per  cent  among  the  markedly  alcoholic  (A.  H. 
Smith). 

Previous  IlUHecdth, — Damaged  kidney8,  of  course,  play  an  important 
role  in  iucreasing  the  mortaUty  among  alcoholic  pneumonia  patients. 
Eheumatism,  malarial  poisoning,  diabetes,  chronic  nephritis,  heart  or  lung 
disease,  e8pecially  phthisis,  aH  influence  the  prognosis  unfavourably. 

Situation  and  Extent. — An  apical  pneumonia  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
basic  attack,  because  it  less  readily  resolves.  Dou})le  pneumonia  is  verr 
dangerous.  So  is  an  attack  \vhich  involves  the  whole  of  one  lung,  or  is 
accompanied  by  a  croupous  bronchitis  (massive  pneumonia).  Right  pneu- 
monia is  stated  to  be  more  fatal  than  left. 

Epidemic  Injiuences. — At  times  of  epidemic  prevalence  the  disease  is  apt 
to  become  virulent.  The  pneumonia  of  influenza  is  one  of  the  deadliest  of 
diseases,  directly  because  it  tends  to  spread  through  the  lungs,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  general  bronchial  catarrh;  indirectly,  because  of  the  concomitant 
heart-pal8y. 

Among  unfavourable  prognostics  are  high  fever  (above  105°  F.),  very 
rapid  respirations  without  hyperpyrexia,  tachycardia,  and  feeble  pulse, 
accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  followed  by  loss  of  this  character 
(implyiug  vveakening  of  the  right  ventricle),  absence  of  expectoration,  or 
presence  of  prune  juice  expectoration,  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  gastro- 
enteric  disturbance,  with  diarrhoea  and  tympanites,  (in  women)  pregnancy. 
Exce8sive  leucocyto8is  indicates  suppuration.  Moderate  leucocytosi8  is 
regarded  as  favourable,  and  so  are  local  eruptions  of  herpes. 

Treatment 

In  attenipting  to  deal  with  this  vast  subject  we  propose  to  Umit  the 
scope  of  our  inquiries  by  omitting  the  merely  historical  part  of  the  question, 
and  by  boldly  stating  at  the  outset  that  the  general  principles  of  treatment 
of  the   infective  fevers  apply  in  their  entirety  to  pneumonia  fever  also. 
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This  disease,  in  a  word,  like  them,  is  an  esaential  or  constitutional  maladj, 
self-limited  in  duration.  No  doubt  its  normal  course  is  often  interfered 
with  and  interrupted  by  accidental  complications  or  sequelse,  which  may 
themselves  demand  vigorous  treatment.  But  to  "  cure  pneumonia  "  is  stili, 
malgrt5  the  brothers  Klemperer  and  their  serum  treatment,  a  feat  as  im- 
possible  of  achievement  as  to  cure  typhus  fever.  "  We  know  of  no  cure  for 
fever ;  no  man  has  ever  cured  it,"  wrote  William  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  many 
jears  ago.  "  It  is,  however,  curable  spontaneously.  If  you  leave  it  to  its 
own  course  it  is  capable  of  curing  itself.  It  will  spontaneously  subside. 
.  .  .  We,  so  to  speak,  cure  the  patient  by  preventing  him  from  dying.  .  .  . 
Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  treatment  of  fever.  We  watcli  the  progress 
of  the  disease  throughout  its  varying  phases ;  we  meet  by  judicious 
treatment,  as  they  arise,  the  symptoms  of  8econdary  and  local  malady ; 
we  sustain  the  system  as  far  as  practicable  ;  we  preserve  the  sufferer  at  the 
least  expense  to  the  constitution  ;  and  we  wait  patiently  until  the  hour 
shall  strike  when  in  accordance  with  the  mysterious  law  of  periodicity  the 
fever  shall  have  departed  and  convalescence  shall  ha  ve  begun." 

The  "  mysterious  law  of  periodicity  "  is  not  now  so  mysterious  as  it  wa8 
in  the  days  of  Stokes.  The  bacterial  origin  of  the  malady  is  everywhere 
admitted.  The  symptoms,  local  and  constitutional,  are  due  to  a  toxaemia. 
The  toxiu  is  resisted  by  the  body-forces,  as  well  as  by  an  antitoxin  which 
the  toxsemia  calls  into  being.  Then,  in  the  appropriate  words  of  Dr. 
Andrew  H.  Smith,  "  the  crisis  is  deferred  until  the  iufecting  are  balanced  by 
the  disinfecting  forces,  the  latter  including  the  various  emunctories  by 
which  the  poison  is  discharged  from  the  body." 

Prophylaxi8. — The  prevention  of  pneumonia  is  a  difficult  matter. 
Perfect  sanitatiou  of  the  dwelling-house,  civic  cleanliness  in  the  fuUest 
sense,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  personal  health,  and  thorough 
disinfection  or  destruction  of  the  sputum  of  pneumonic  cases,  which  is 
dangerous  only  in  a  second  degree  to  that  of  pulmonary  consumption — such 
are  the  8omewhat  Utopian  measures  by  adopting  which  we  may  hope  to 
control  pneumonia.  The  subjects  of  the  malady  should  be  isokited  and 
treated  in  epidemic  wards  like  any  other  fever  patients.  The  researches 
of  Metter  (1888),  Foa,  and  G.  and  F.  Klemperer  (1891)  suggest  the  possi- 
bility  of  producing  a  temporary  immunity  against  pneumonia  even  in  man, 
by  injections  of  an  antipneumococcic  serum  prepared  from  an  attenuated 
culture  of  the  Diplococcus  pneumonice,  The  dog  certainly  can  be  rendered 
immune,  and  can  also  be  cured  of  pneumonia  by  injections  of  anti- 
pneumococcic serum.  Man,  hovvever,  is  relatively  only  sllghtly  susceptible 
to  the  pneumonic  diplococcus,  and  therefore  we  infer  that  he  is  equally  but 
slightly  susceptible  to  the  antipneumococcic  serum. 

Management. — A  patient  suffering  from  pneumonia  should  take  to  bed 
at  the  earliest  moment  in  a  large,  airy,  warm,  well-lighted  room  in  a  well- 
drained  "  fresh  "  house.  Pure  air  and  warmth  and  daylight  are  magical 
remedies  in  this  as  in  other  acute  diseases.  If  the  house  in  which  the 
l>atient  resides  is  badly  drained  he  should  at  once  be  removed  from  its 
tainted  air.  Nothiiig  is  more  striking  than  the  marked  improvement  which 
often  follow8  the  removal  of  a  pneumonia  patient  from  insanitary  sur- 
roundings  to  an  airy,  well-warmed,  wholesome  \vard  in  a  well-appointed 
general  or  private  hospitaL 

Next  to  the  plače  in  which  pneumonia  is  treated  comes  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  nursed.  As  Graves  said  year8  ago,  "  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  economise  the  patient*s  strength  in  fever.  The  very  act  of 
lifting  him  up,  or  removing  him  from  one  side  to  another,  tends  to  produce 
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exhau8tion."  Neither  in  pneumonia  nor  in  tjphus  should  the  patient  be 
allovved  to  assume  the  upright  position  lest  cardiac  failure  sbould  ensue 
Hence  the  necesaitj  for  skilled  nursing,  which  will  save  the  sufiTerer  from 
fatigue  in  a  thousand  and  one  way&  But  the  nurse  must  be  one  such  as 
Shakespeare  describes  in  Cymheline — 

**  So  kind.  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like." 

The  skilled  niirsing  of  pneumonia  is  then  of  paramount  importance  both 
by  night  and  by  day.  It  should  be  unceasing.  One  čare  the  nurse  sbould 
have  is  to  prevent  tlie  patient  talking — in  pneumonia,  speaking  infiicts  a 
far  greater  strain  upon  the  patient's  breathing  than  in  other  diseaaa  It 
also  induces  fits  of  coughing,  which  exhaust  the  strengtb. 

The  dieting  of  the  patient  is  all-important.  As  in  enteric  fever  the 
food  should  be  liquid,  very  nourishing,  ea8ily  assimilable,  given  in  moderate 
quantities  at  rather  short  intervak.  More  risk  results  to  the  patient  from 
over-feeding  than  from  starvin^.  During  the  fever  the  total  quantity 
of  liquid  food  given  in  24  hours  should  not  exceed  three  pints  and  a  half, 
that  is,  two  litres.  In  addition  cold  water  may  be  allowed  ad  libitum. 
Should  the  stomach  be  much  upset  and  irritable,  equ«il  parts  of  whey  and 
egg-water  will  usually  be  borne  better  than  any thing  else.  Egg-water — the 
eau  albumineuse  of  the  French — is  prepared  by  \vhipping  up  the  white8  of 
from  two  to  four  eggs  to  a  froth,  then  stirring  into  a  pint  of  cx)ld  water 
and  finally  straining.  This  albumin-water  replaces  the  casein  of  the  milk 
which  bas  been  separated  as  curd  in  the  making  of  the  whey.  Should  a 
mild  stimulant  be  required  wine-whey  may  be  substituted  for  ordinaij 
two-milk  whey — that  is,  whey  made  by  adding  one  part  of  fresh  butter- 
milk  to  two  parts  of  warm  milk  in  a  saucepan  over  a  slow  fire.  Milk  and 
soda  water,  or  carbonised  water,  form  a  grateful  beverage,  or  the  millf  inay 
be  j)eptoni8ed  or  given  as  "  junket."  Eggflip  is  a  good  food  and  stimulant 
combined.  A  liglit  and  palatable  form  is  made  by  whij)ping  up  the  yolk 
of  a  fresh  egg,  sprinkling  a  little  povvdered  white  sugar  upon  it,  £uiding 
from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablesi)00uful  of  whi8ky  or  brandy,  and  finally 
pumping  soda  water  from  a  siphon  upon  the  mixture  in  a  tumbler. 

As  regards  animal  broths,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  beef  tea  as  u8uaUy 
made  is  little  more  than  a  stimulant.  It  is  better  mixed  with  chicken 
broth.  Strained  mutton  broth  is  very  whole8ome  and  palatable.  But 
raw  meat  juice  is  much  more  nourishing  than  any  of  these,  and  mixed  with 
port  wine  is  a  powerful  restorative. 

Freshly  made  tea  with  milk  or  cream  may  be  allo\ved,  and  a  little 
toast,  if  desired,  may  be  soaked  in  the  tea.  A  cup  of  black  coffee,  with  or 
without  brandy,  is  an  exceUeut  stimulant  in  the  early  morning  after  a 
restless  night  of  tossing,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium.  Various  fresh  fruits, 
such  as  oranges,  grapes,  and  bananas,  may  be  given  throughout  the  attack. 
Bananas,  indeed,  are  very  nourishing  and  digestible,  and  serve  as  food  even 
in  the  presence  of  high  fever. 

The  patient  should  not  be  aUowed  to  suffer  from  thirst.  Sipping  cold 
water  not  only  allays  the  thirst  of  fever  better  than  anything  eke,  but  acts 
as  a  stimulant  to  both  heart  and  liver,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton.  Sometimes  thirst  is  relieved  by  simply  liolding  a  little  cold  or 
tepid  water  in  the  mouth  and  then  spueing  it  out.  Ice  is  often  craved  and 
should  be  aUowed. 

At  this  time  of  day  it  would  be  idle  waste  of  time  to  give  a  detailed 
historical  account  of  the  various  methods  of  treatment  adopted  in  succession 
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for  the  "  cure  "  of  a  periodic,  self-liiuited  disease.  These  methods  were  the 
uutipliloj^istic  plan,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  quench  the  fires  of  "  infiam- 
mation  of  the  lungs "  by  bleeding,  calomel,  antimonj,  and  opium ;  the 
stiiiiulant  plan,  so  warmly  advocated  and  energetically  practised  by  Dr. 
Robert  Todd,  of  London  ;  the  wise,  if  so-called  expectant,  method  adopted 
by  Dr.  Hughes  Bennet,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1848,  which  though  somewhat 
reactionary,  recognised  the  principle  of  a  "  vis  medicatrix  naturae "  in 
relation  to  pneumonia  ;  the  antipyretic  plan  of  the  German  school,  with 
its  large  doses  of  quinine  (30  grains  at  intervals  of  48  hours),  its  repeated 
baths  at  102^  to  104°  F.,  and  its  ice-pack  or  cold  compresses  to  the  ehest 
walls ;  the  8yniptomatic  treatment  of  cough,  pain,  insomnia,  delirium, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  or  other  troublesome  epiphenomena ;  and,  lastly, 
the  serum  or  antitoxin  treatment,  introduced  by  G.  and  F.  Kleniperer  in 
1891. 

Our  position  to-day  is  this.  We  culi  from  one  and  ali  of  the  foregoing 
methods  of  treatment  those  measures  and  remedies  which  appear  most 
likely  to  benefit  our  individual  patients  without  slavishly  following  one 
method  of  treatment  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  Let  us  deal  with  the 
subject  under  two  headings :  (1)  the  Antitoxin  treatment,  (2)  Rational 
treatment. 

Antitoxin  Treatment. — In  their  original  communication  on  the  nature  of  the 
infection  in  acute  tibrinous  pneumonia  published  in  1891,  G.  and  F.  Klemperer 
explain  that  the  crisis  seen  in  pneumonia  in  human  being^  occurs  at  the  moment 
when  the  ]X)isonous  products,  manufactured  by  the  bacteria  located  in  the  lungs, 
are  present  in  the  circulation  in  amounts  sufficient  to  call  forth  in  the  tissues  the 
reuctive  cliange  that  results  in  the  production  of  the  antidotal  substance  which 
has  the  power  of  renderin^  the  poisons  inert. 

At  the  time  of  tlie  crisis  in  pneumonia  the  bacteria  themselves  are  in  no  way 
affected.  They  remain  in  the  lungs,  and  can  be  detected  in  full  vigour  and 
virulence  in  the  sputum  of  patients  a  long  time  after  the  disease  is  cured.  They 
have  lost  none  of  their  power  of  producing  poisonous  products,  and  stili  possess 
their  original  pathogenic  relations  toward  susceptible  animals.  It  is  only  after 
the  crisis  that  their  poisons  are  neutralised  by  this  antidotal  proteid  which  has 
l>een  eliniinated  by  the  cells  of  the  tissues,  and  as  this  occurs  the  svstemic 
inanif(\stations  graaually  disappear.  Klemperer  and  Klemperer  isolated,  from 
the  cultures  of  the  diplococcus  of  pneumoma,  a  proteid  bodV  which  is  the  agent 
cuncerned  in  producing  the  tissue-chan^s  that  result  in  the  formation  of  the 
protecting  substance.  They  likewise  isolated  from  the  serum  of  immunified 
animals  a  proteid  which  possesses  the  same  powers  as  the  serum  itself — of  afford- 
ing  iinmunity  and  of  curing  the  disease.  The  poisonous  bacterial  product  they 
propose  to  call  pneumotoxin  ;  the  protecting  boay,  antipneumotoxin. 

After  obtaining  these  results  upon  the  lower  animals  they  directed  their 
attention  to  human  beings,  and  found  that  by  the  subcutaneous  application  of  the 
serum  of  iminuniiied  animals  to  patients  sufiering  from  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia 
the  results  were  in  the  main  promising.  They  found  that  while  healthy 
individuals  and  those  sutfering  from  other  fornis  of  disease  presented  no  systemic 
reaction  after  the  injection  of  the  serum,  in  six  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which  the 
serum  was  employea  there  wa8  a  remarkable  fall  of  temperature  and  slowing  of 
the  pulse  within  the  first  twelve  hours  after  it  was  injected.  In  four  of  these 
cases  the  temperature  fell  to  normal,  but  rose  again  after  six  hours.  In  two  cases 
it  fell  to  normal,  and  remained  at  that  point. 

Early  in  1897  Dr.  J.  VV.  Washboum,  phvsician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
reporte^  two  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  with  antipneumococcic  serum.  Tlie 
serum  was  derived  froiii  a  pony  which  had  been  graaually  immunised  by  injec- 
tions  into  tlie  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  shoulder  of  broth  cultivations  of  the 
DipfocfkccuB  nneumonicB  heated  to  60"*  C.  for  one  hour,  then  of  living  agar  cultiva- 
tions, and,  lastly,  of  hving  broth  cultivations.  In  both  cases  the  treatment 
appeared  to  exert  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  diseasa  Washboum  recommends 
that  the  serum  should  be  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  with  strict 
aseptic  precautions.  The  dose  should  be  20  cubic  centimetres  (660  units).  The 
treatment  should  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible  in  the  attack,  and  should  be 
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repeated  twice  a  day  until  the  patient  is  convalescent.  Andrew  H.  Smith  thinks 
that  we  must  conclude  that  up  to  the  present  the  achievenients  of  orrhotherapy 
in  its  application  to  nneumonia  can  8carcely  be  said  to  amount  to  more  than  an 
encouragement  to  furtner  effort.  '*  No  reallv  decisive  results  ha  ve  been  obtained. 
In  some  cases  the  effect  seems  to  have  been  lavourable,  but  in  view  of  the  variable 
course  of  pneumonia  under  ali  forma  of  treatment,  it  is  impossibie  to  assign  to  the 
injections  any  positive  share  in  the  result." 

BationcU  TreatmenL — Ever  keeping  before  Iiis  mind  the  idea  of  the 
specific  nature  of  pueumonic  fever,  the  object  of  the  phjsician  in  treating 
this  diflease  should  be  to  guide  the  patient  Bafely  back  to  health  through 
the  manifold  dangers  by  which  Iie  is  encouipassed. 

The  bowel8  should  be  kept  active  once  or  t\vice  a  day.  The  diet  should 
be  regulated.     Sleep  should  be  secured. 

Temperature  may  run  so  continuouBly  high  (104°  F.,  or  upwards)  as  to 
suggest  a  ri«k  of  heart  failure,  apt  to  be  induced  by  the  action  of  pjreiia, 
combined  with  the  profound  disturbance  of  the  pulmonary  circulation 
caused  by  the  pneumonia.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  recollect  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  is  higher  in  the  presence  of  relatively  low  temperatures 
(under  103°  F.)  than  it  is  when  the  thermometer  ranges  between  104°  and 
105°.  The  German  doctrine  of  "Das  Heil-fieber"  holds  good  in  the  čase 
of  pneumonia  as  in  that  of  other  continued  fevers.  Elevation  of  body 
temperature  means  a  reaction  of  the  body  forces  against  the  toxsemia. 
Cold  water,  applied  extemally  and  taken  intemally,  is  the  safest  of  ali 
antipyretics.  It  lowers  temperature  without  iuterlering  with  the  produc- 
tion  of  body-heat  (thermogenesis).  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  cites,  as  the  most 
striking  example  he  ever  saw  of  the  use  of  cold,  the  čase  of  a  patient 
sufifering  from  pneumonia,  who  was  dying  from  hyperpyTexia.  At  the 
suggestion  of  a  Swedi8h  physician  who  wa8  present,  Professor  J.  Hughes 
Bennet,  of  Edinburgh,  under  whose  čare  the  patient  was,  applied  the  wet 
pack.  A  big'tub  of  cold  water  wa8  ordered  in  to  the  ward.  Ali  the  bed- 
clothes  were  pulled  oflf,  a  sheet  was  dipped  in  the  water,  and  the  patient 
was  wrapped  in  it.  In  a  few  miuutes  it  was  taken  off  and  a  second  cold 
sheet  was  applied.  This  wa8  rt^peated  again  and  again,  and  in  an  hour  the 
patient  lay  quiet  and  comfortable,  apparently  in  an  easy  slumber.  From 
that  time  forward  the  patient  went  on  without  a  bad  symptom,  and  in  due 
course  recovered  perfectly. 

Sponging  with  vinegar  and  tepid  water  (one  part  in  four)  is  a  useful 
modification  of  the  bathing  treatment  of  pneumonia. 

Another  risk  to  life  arises  from  coUateral  cjcdema  of  the  lungs  or  braiu, 
and  this  in  a  sthenic  imtient  with  high  fever  may  be  relieved  by  leeching 
or  venesection,  remedies  wliich  have  been  too  much  neglected  of  late  years. 
Cyano8i8,  stupor,  tran8itory  paraly8is  affecting  one  or  other  side  of  the  body 
(hemiplegia),  rapid  respirations,  and  a  serous  frothy  expectoration.  are 
indications  of  collateral  hypera3mia,  which  a  moderate  venesection — 4  to  6 
or  8  ounces  of  blood — would  probably  at  once  relieve.  The  writer  can  call 
to  mind  three  or  four  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  venesection  clid  good,  and 
quickly. 

The  administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants  calls  for  much  circumspectiou 
on  the  part  of  the  phy8ician.  Many — probably  most — pneumonic  patients 
are  better  without  stimulants,  which  may  tire  the  heart  and  congest  the 
liver.  The  intemperate  and  the  aged  require  stimulants — the  former  in 
moderation,  the  latter  often  plena  rivo.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  combine 
stimulants  and  food,  as  in  egg-flip,  wine-whey  and  egg-water,  niilk  and 
whi8ky  or  brandy.  For  an  emergency  champagne  plays  a  useful  part. 
Women  and  children  often  bear  stimulants  badly.    Under  aH  circumstances, 
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the  ordering  of  these  dangerous  remedies  should  be  subject  to  revision  day 
by  day. 

As  secondarj,  though  useful,  aids  to  treatment,  several  local  applications 
uiay  be  mentioned.  A  single  leech  applied  early  in  the  attack  will  often 
relieve  the  distressing  "  stitch  in  tlie  side  "  of  that  stage.  When  the  leech 
tiills  off  the  wound  may  be  allowed  to  bleed  into  a  linseed-meal  poultice  for 
a  qiiarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  ininutes.  A  relay  of  hot  linseed-meal 
poultices  is  an  old-fashioned  and  useful  practice.  Mustard  in  varying 
proportious,  when  inixed  with  such  a  poultice,  produces  more  decided  counter- 
irritation,  and  prevents  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  chill  which  ensues  on 
cooling  of  the  poultice.  In  children  a  jacket  of  wadding  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute  for  the  poultice.  The  inflammable  nature  of  wadding  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Turpentine  stupes  do  good,  particularly  when  there  is 
i-oincident  bronchitia  Dry  cupping  is  excellent  practice  for  the  relief  of 
l>ain  and  dy8pncea,  but  also  as  a  preventive  of  collateral  hyper8emia. 
HUstering  is  often  harmful,  and  when  prescribed  should  be  used  with 
nioderation.  Free  and  reckless  blistering  may  damage  the  burdened 
kidneys,  or  actually  set  up  a  traumatic  pleuropneumonia.  Mention  has 
Hlready  been  made  of  tlie  application  of  ice-cold  cloths  to  the  affected 
side,  and  even  the  ice-bag  niay  be  employed  with  advantage. 

Two  vital  indications  in  treatment  are — to  support  the  heart  and  keep 
it  goiug,  and  to  prevent  clotting  of  the  blood. 

The  first  indication  is  met  by  ordering  digitalis  or  strophanthus,  in  fuU 
dost^s,  singly  or  in  combination  with  quinine,  nux  vomica,  or  strychnine. 
Digitalis  is  indicated  when  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  of  low  tension,  and  when 
the  kidneys  do  not  act  freely.  This  drug  is  well  borne  in  pneumonia,  and 
may  be  pushed.  By  some  authors  it  is  credited  with  an  almost  specific 
action  on  the  disease.  Strophanthus  has  the  advantage  of  acting  more 
quickly  upon  the  heart,  and  niay  be  given  in  high  tension  cases.  Another 
useful  drug  is  caffein,  given  as  an  eflfervescent  citrate  or  hydrobromate,  with 
or  withont  10-grain  doees  of  8alicylate  of  sodiuni.  Caffein  should  be  with- 
held  late  in  the  aftemoon  and  towards  night  lest  wakefulne8S  should  result. 
In  threatened  heart  failure  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  (^V-tV 
grain)  every  eight  or  twelve  hours  often  save  life.  Morphine  may  be  given 
with  it  (^-^  grain)  if  the  patient  is  restless  and  sleepless. 

Blood-clotting  may  be  anticipated  by  the  eihibition  of  neutral  salts,  or 
of  carlx)nate  of  ammonium  in  5-grain  doses  every  third,  fourth,  or  8ixth 
hour.  A  pili  uf  3  grains  each  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  quinine  is  a 
suitable  form.  Aromatic  špirit  of  ammonium  serves  the  same  purpose ;  in 
ur<rent  cases  it  may  be  combined  with  digitalis,  HoHmann's  anodyne  (com- 
pound  špirit  of  etlier),  and  tincture  of  bark.  Inhalations  of  oxygen  give 
great  relief,  and  once  tried  are  often  craved  for  by  the  patient.  The 
mouth-piece  of  the  inhaler  should  not  be  taken  into  the  mouth,  for  the  con- 
centnited  stream  of  oxygen  dries  the  tongue  and  parches  the  mouth.  The 
^\Titer  has  never  seen  any  banu  from  the  inhalation  of  diluted  oxygen,  the 
nozzle  being  held  a  couple  of  inches  from  and  below  the  oi)en  mouth. 

For  the  relief  of  cough  the  local  applications  already  mentioned  should 
be  tried.  Sipping  cold  water  gives  relief,  or  half  an  ounce  of  both  glycerine 
and  leinon  juic«  may  be  put  into  a  2-ounce  bottle,  which  should  then  be 
tilled  with  water;  of  this  simple  mixture  a  teaspoonful  may  be  sipj)ed 
occti8ionally.  To  such  a  mixture  cherry-laurel  water,  or  8yrup  of  codein,  or 
solution  of  moi-phine,  might  be  added  to  produce  a  more  decided  sedative 
effect.  Sir  William  Jenner's  cough  mixture  for  phthisis  should  do  good 
in  some  cases,  but  it  is  apt  to  check  expectoration,  namely : 
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I^'  Acidi  hjdrocjaui  diluti,  n\^xlviij. 
Liquoris  morphinae  acetatis,  n\^xcvj. 
Sjrupi  aurantii,  ad  ^iij. 
Sigiia :  A  teaspoonful,  by  measure,  to  be  sipped  occasionallj. 
For  the  earlj  headache  and  Bleeplessness  the  phenazone  and  gelsemiom 
draught,  recommended  in  the  article  on  "  Influenza,"  maj  be  prescribed. 
The  formula  for  this  magical  remedj  is  as  follows : — 

I^  Phenazoni,  gr.  xij.-xx. 
TinctursB  gelsemii,  ii\^xx. 
Aquae  chloroformi,  ad  Jij. 
Sigria :  One-fourth  part  everj  second  or  third  hour  until  pain  is  eased 
As  a  rule  narcotics,  like  opium  or  morphine,  had  best  be  avoided  in  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia.     They  lock  up  the  secretions  and  check  expectora- 
tion.     Perhaps  an  exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  Dover*8  powder, 
which  is  useful  when  given  in  a  pili  with  quinine  and  digitalis  (Niemeyer's 
modification  of  Heim's  pili). 

The  bromides  are  suitable  hypnotic8,  exhibited  with  tincture  of  bark. 
If  the  heart  is  strong  and  early  in  the  attack,  chloral  may  be  given  in  com- 
bination  with  the  bromides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  ;  later  on 
chloral  is  inadmissible  except  in  young  children,  who  bear  the  sjrup  welL 
A  teaspoonful  may  be  prescribed  with  7  drachms  of  simple  8yrup  or  of 
aromatic  syrup,  the  doze  being  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  this  niixture  at 
suitable  intervals. 

Chloralamide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  of  each  15  to  30  grains,  some- 
times  act  well  in  soothing  and  so  inducing  sleep.  They  may  be  dispensed 
flavoured  with  liquid  extract  of  liquorice,  or  with  tincture  of  orange  peel 
and  chloroform  water. 

Delirium  is  sometimes  active  in  apical  pneumonia,  but  it  is  seldom 
persistent.  It  is  allayed  by  whatever  makes  the  patient  less  restless  and 
more  comfortable.  Sipping  cold  water  for  the  relief  of  thirst,  the  appUca- 
tion  of  cold  compresses  to  the  affected  side,  the  relief  of  tympanites  or 
flatulence  or  constipation,  the  application  of  warmth  or  cold  to  the  fore- 
head,  the  use  of  the  menthol  cone  or  of  ice  in  stroking  the  bro\v — these 
simple  means  should  in  the  lirst  instance  be  tried.  Only  wheu  tliey  fail 
should  more  active  measures  be  resorted  to. 

In  coiucident  bronchial  catarrh,  or  where  "  puruleut  infiltration  "  of  the 
lung  is  taking  plače,  turpentine  is  a  sheet-anchor.  It  may  l)e  given  in  the 
form  of  capsules,  or  in  punch  or  mixture.  Turpentine  punch  is  best  made 
by  rubbing  a  little  lemon  rind  on  a  lump  of  white  sugar,  then  dropping  15 
to  20  minims  of  špirit  of  turpentine  upon  the  sugar,  and  dissolving  it  in  a 
wine-glassful  of  whi8ky  punch. 

Turpentine  is  prescribed  in  a  mixture  as  follows : — 

I^  Spiritus  terebinthinfle,  r>iij. 
Ovd  vitellum  unum. 
Tere  et  misce  bene — 

Spiritus  aetheris  nitrosi,  3iij. 
Spiritus  chloroformi,  3ij. 
Aqu8e  menthae  piperita3,  ad  šviij. 
Signa :  "  Half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  for  a  dose." 
Other  complications  must,  of  course,  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise,  but  on 
ali  occasions  and  in  aH  circumstances  the  physician  should  remeniber  to 
avoid  the  "  nimia  diligentia  medici "  in  treating  a  disease  like  pneumonia, 
which  so  pre-eminently  is  periodic,  and  tends  to  get  well  of  itself,  perhaps 
in  spite  of  a  fus8y  and  ill-named  "  heroic  "  treatment. 
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Pneumothorax.    See  Pleura. 

PoiSOnS.     See  ToxicOLOGY. 

Othcr  references  to  poisous  will  be  foiind  in  the  following  articles : — 
Food,  Adulteration  of  (vol.  iii.) ;  Morphinomania  and  Drug  Habits 
(voL  viii.),  and  T0XiEMiA. 

Pol  iomyel  it  is.    See  Paralvsis. 

Polyuria.     See  Diabetes  Insipidus. 

Ponos  (7ro'i'o9,  suffering,  pain)  is  a  peculiar  endemic  disease,  affecting 
voung  children  only,  occurring  in  the  Greek  islands  of  Hydra  and  Spezia 
off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  The  disease  is  characterised  by  marasinus,  enlarge- 
nient  of  tlie  spleen  (usuallj),  and  a  characteristic  odour  of  the  urine.  The 
iiiortality  is  very  great,  either  from  the  marasmus,  haemorrhage,  or  general 
collapse.  R(»8er  first  direeted  attention  to  this  disease  in  1835,  and  Pallas 
called  attention  to  the  hfumorrhagic  phenomena  and  their  resemblance  to 
those  of  scur\y  in  1842,  biit  it  was  not  until  1871  that  the  disease  wa8 
generallv  rec<»gnised  by  Grecian  physicians.  It  is  probably  not  so 
frequently  met  with  now  as  it  once  wa8.  Its  origin  is  unknown.  Jeana- 
kopolos  tliought  it  wa8  dne  to  malarial  infeetion,  but  this  is  not  so.  Climate 
and  season  have  no  iniliience  upon  its  production,  nor  has  the  constitution 
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of  tbe  soiL  It  is  met  \¥ith  in  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  food  and  water 
seem  to  have  no  ef!ect  in  its  production.  But  it  seems  to  be  limited  to 
certain  families,  and  is  popularlj  suppoeed  to  be  due  to  hereditary  con- 
ditions,  or  at  anj  rate  to  congenital  predisposition,  for  the  paren ts  of  children 
sufiering  from  this  dlsease  are  usuallj  found  to  have  sufifered  from  some 
serious  disease,  especiallj  tuberculosis.  Karaniitsas  held  that  the  disease 
was  a  kind  of  splenic  leuksemia,  but  this  view  is  not  supported  hj  either  tbe 
sjmptoms  during  life  or  the  post-mortem  appearances.  Hirsch  describes  it 
as  a  constitutional  atfection  deeplj  rooted  in  errors  of  nutrition.  Scheul« 
considers  that  the  disease  uiiich  reseiiibles  the  liver  cirrhoeis  met  with  iii 
India.  In  aH  probabilitj  some  parasite  will  eventually  be  found  to  be  its 
cause.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  two  or  three  months  to  one 
or  two  jears.  It  is  rarelj  seen  in  children  over  four  jears  of  age,  and 
Stt^phanos  considers  it  rather  more  common  in  boys  than  in  girla  Of 
the  pathology  of  the  disease  \ve  are  quite  ignorant. 

The  sjmptoms  of  ponos  vary.  The  child  suffers  from  fever  of  an  inter- 
mittent  or  irregular  type,  fluctiiations  from  tirst  to  last ;  if  it  assumes  the 
character  of  hectic  fever,  death  nearly  always  results;  the  child  becomes 
feeble,  pale,  emaciated,  disinclined  to  play,  but  the  appetite  is  usuallr 
good  ;  it  may  indeed  beconie  ravenous.  Fari  passu  the  spleen  enlarges  and 
is  painful  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  this  pain  which  gives  the  name  to  the  disease, 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  entirely  absent,  although  the  spleen  is  gieatlj 
enlarged.  Constipation  is  the  rule  at  lirst,  followed  later  on  hy  diarrhoefl. 
sometimes  severe.  From  the  first  and  throughout  the  disease  the  urine 
bas  a  peculiar  characteristic  penetrating  odour,  and  bronchial  catarrh 
usually  obtains  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  After  the 
onset  of  diarrha»a  oedema  occurs,  followed  by  aseites  and  sweating ;  and 
then  hsemorrhage  from  the  noše,  bowels,  and  especially  from  the  gums,  occurs, 
together  with  ecchymo8es  of  the  skin.  Pneumonia,  meningitis,  and 
peritonitis  are  apt  to  complicate  matters,  and  lead  to  a  8peedily  fatal 
termination  of  the  diseiise. 

Treatment. — This  is  uu8atisfactorj\  If  the  child  is  attacked  when  very 
young  a  good  wet  nurse  should  be  procured.  Gooil  footl  and  tonics,  such  as 
iodide  of  iron,  quiiiine,  iron,  are  indicated  ;  change  of  air  should  be  advised, 
and  on  the  bare  chance  that  the  disejise  may  l)e  possibly  combined  with  a 
scorbutic  elemeut,  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  should  be  giveu. 

Dr.  George  I.  Williamsou,  of  Liiriiaca,Cypru8,  writiiig  of  ponos,  8ays : — 
"  I  have  for  some  considerable  tirne  beeii  on  the  Outlook  bere  for  cases  that 
mi^ht  be  so  classified,  but  have  never  met  with  any.  MaDy  cases  of 
malarial  fever  in  infants  seem  to  clo8ely  resemble  the  disease  as  descril>ed. 
say,  in  Man8on'8  2'ropical  Diseases.  From  inquiries  made,  I  find  that 
ponos  bas  never  been  even  suspected  to  exi8t  in  Cypru8.  Dr.  Trepis,  of 
Larnaca,  a  native  of  Hydra,  writes  me  that  the  older  medical  men  of  that 
island  considered  ponos  to  be  tubercle  of  the  mesenteric  glands  and  peri- 
toneum,  and  that  the  inhabitants  thought  it  contagious  and  infectious,  as 
many  children  of  the  same  family  were  frequently  attacked  ;  be  adds  that 
he  does  not  know  how  the  disease  is  now  considered  by  the  doctors  of 
Greece,  but  his  own  idea  is  that  it  is  not  a  disease  per  se. 

I  have  lately  come  across  an  article  on  ponos  written  by  Dr.  Jiannako- 
poulos,  who  practised  in  Spetsee  for  a  considerable  number  of  year8 ;  his 
article  appeared  in  a  Greek  medical  journal  in  1879,  and  so  is  of  earlier 
date  than  the  descriptions  by  Karahistsa  (1880)  and  Stephanos  (1881). 
Jiannakopoulos,  whose  article  I  have  lately  translated  from  the  original 
Greek,  considers  the  most  suitable  name  to  be  septic  marsh  fever  (€koy€inii 
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wvp€Ths  (niTr€8oin]8r)q),  the  title  ponos  (which  he  considers  given  by  reason 
of  the  gangrene  frequently  noted)  appearing  unsuitable,  as  the  terma 
irovos  and  TTovepa  are  used  throughout  Greece  for  any  sore  or  wound.  His 
idea  as  to  ^etiologj  is  that  a  marsh  miasm  from  the  large  marsh  Berberonta 
is  carried  by  the  wind  to  Hydra  and  Spetsee,  the  sea  being  a  good  con- 
duetor  of  this  miasm,  which  is,  however,  impeded  by  the  presence  of  hills. 

He  mentions  as  8ymptoms  the  following  —  Beginning  as  an  ordinar}^ 
intermittent  fever,  it  later  becomes  irregular :  loss  of  strength  and  appetite, 
swelling  of  abdomen,  characteristic  septic  odour  of  urine,  straw  colour  of 
face  and  body;  enlargement  of  spleen,  but  not  of  liver;  necrosis  of  the 
jaws,  especially  the  upper.     Duration — months,  not  weeks. 

Miero8copically — no  increase  of  leucocytes. 

Boy8  and  girls  attacked  equally  often. 

Diagnosis, — From  dentition,  leukjBmia,  malarial  fever. 

TreatmenL  —  Quinine,  good  food,  nursing,  wine,  cauterisation  of 
gangrenous  patches. 
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i^oirrof  ip^tifHf.  UpoKT.  2wWv  'E\Ki/i¥(a¥  larpCv,  1882  ;  *A(hJyi^rty,  1883,  245-257.— ScHEUBE,  B. 
DU  Krankhcitcn  der  toarmen  Ldnder,  1896,  p.  233.4. — HiRSCH.  Geographieal  and  Histarieal 
Fathology,  1885,  vol.  ii.  p.  661,  et  seg. — Kabamitsas.  **  Le  *douleur*  de  Spetza,"  Oaz.  des 
h&p.  1880,  No.  19,  p.  147.— Roux.— 7Vat^^|?ro/.  des  tnal,  des  pay8  chauds,  2nd  ed.  i.  1889,  p. 
529.— N1COLO8  Parissis  and  Tetzes.- (?as.  hebd.  1882. — Makson'.  Tropieal  Diseases,  1898, 
p.  381.— Pallas.     Annali  univ.  di  ined.^  1842,  c.  ii.  61. 

Pons. — Lesions  of  the  pons  are  of  interest  to  the  practitioner  in  at 
least  two  directions.  Firstly,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  gross  lesion  of  the 
pons  of  a  nature  demonstrable  to  the  naked  eye,  e,g,  tumour  growth  ;  and  in 
the  second  plače  there  is  a  wider  group  of  so-called  nervous  cases  where  some 
of  the  sjmptoms  present  are  directly  traceable  to  disturbance  in  this  part 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  For  the  due  appreciation  of  either  čase  we 
must  ha  ve  a  clear  conception  of  the  physiology  of  the  part,  noting  specially — 

1.  The  part  which  the  pons  plače  as  the  transmitter  of  motor  impulses 
from  the  brain  cortex. 

2.  Its  function  as  a  transmitter  of  sensory  impressions  from  the 
perij  )liery. 

3.  The  function  of  its  grey  matter  as  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  esixjcially  the  oth,  6th,  and  7th,  and  the  close  relationship  of  the 
6th  nucleus  to  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve,  whereby  a  lesion  of  the 
iiucleus  of  the  6th  nerve  is  attended  by  paresis  or  paralysis  of  that  nerve, 
and  also  })aresis  of  the  intemal  rectus  muscle  on  the  other  side  (Conjugate 
Paraljsis). 

Bearing  these  in  miiid  we  will  readily  understand  how  a  localised 
lesion  in  this  region  inay  produce  very  definite  symptoms  of  a  unilateral 
or  bilatoral  nature ;  and  if  we  l^ear  in  mind  that  the  fibres  of  the  facial 
nerve  decussate  in  the  lower  half  of  the  pons,  at  a  level  lower  than  the 
Crossing  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  we  will  imderstand  how  a  condition  of 
alternate  or  crossed  imralysis  {vide  vol.  ii.,  p.  60)  may  be  brought  about. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  localised  lesion  in  the  pons  is  as  a  rule  fairly  ea8y, 
and  is  made  from  a  8tudy  of  the  positive  and  negative  symptom8  present 
in  each  čase  (See  art.  on  "  Brain,  Tumours  of,"  voL  ii,  p.  46).     It  is  much 
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more  diiiicult,  and  frequently  impoesible  in  cases  of  a  more  general  nature, 
to  detemiine  how  far  the  various  motor  or  sensorj  disturbance  is  due  to 
lesions  in  the  i)on8  rather  than  to  disease  in  a  region  above  or  below  th&t 
level.  And,  fortunateIy,  in  most  cases  the  di£ferential  diagnosis  is  immateri&L 
The  cause  of  the  difiiculty  lies  in  the  tendencj  for  the  occurrence  of  wide- 
spread  vascular  disease  in  thesc  cases.  Some  diseases,  for  long  regarded 
essentiallj  lesions  of  the  nervous  sjstem,  are  now  looked  upon  as  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  general  tox»mia  with  the  chief  local  incidences  in  the 
nervous  system,  where  the  toxic  agencies  at  work  ha  ve  exerted  their 
influencies  primarily  on  the  blood-vessels.  In  view  of  this,  in  ali  so-called 
nervous  cases,  more  especially  those  of  an  ill-defined  nature,  it  is  well  to 
carefully  consider  how  far  the  anomalus  8ymptoms  may  be  due  to  vascukr 
lesions  in  the  pons  or  other  part  of  the  central  or  peripheral  nervous 
8ystem.  This  can  only  be  determined  bya  careful  study  of  the  historjrand 
condition  of  each  čase,  and  in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  of  such  vascukr 
lesions  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  j)rocess  of  exclu8ion.  The  lesions  of  the 
pons  met  with  in  cases  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage  and  in  cases  of  Bulbar 
paraly8i8  are  referred  to  in  their  special  sections  (voL  ii.,  p.  4,  and  voL  ix-, 
p.  144). 
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This  subject  will  be  treated  in  two  parts :  the  first  describing  the  method  of 
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performing  a  "  post-mortem  "  and  of  recognisiug  the  more  important  diseased 
conditions  which  may  l)e  met  with ;  the  second,  describing  methods  of  pre- 
sen^ing  tissues  and  of  preparing  them  for  histological  or  bacteriological  ex- 
amination.  By  the  furmer  one  can  hope  to  demonstrate  only  gross,  macroscopic 
lesions,  but  even  with  this  in  view  the  examination  must  be  carried  out  in 
a  careful,  sjstematic  manner.  In  many  cases  a  definite  diagnosis  can  only 
be  arrived  at  after  a  further  histological  or  bacteriological  investigation. 

Part  i. 
Method  of  performing  a  Post-Mortem  Examination 

RuLES  OF  Procedure,  and  Precautions  to  be  observed. — Persoiud, — 
Before  commencing  examine  the  hands  and  wri8t8  carefiilly  for  recent 
W(»und8. 

Minute  wounds  which  cannot  othenvise  be  distinguished  may  be 
rendered  manifest  by  the  localised  smarting  produced  by  dipping  the  hands 
into  weak  solutions  of  ammonia  or  formaldehyde  ("  formalin  "). 

If  wounds  exi8t,  they  must  be  sealed  up  with  a  solution  of  celloidin  in 
e<]ual  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether.  This  is  preferable  to  flexile  collodion,  as  it 
adheres  better  to  the  skin.  If  this  be  not  deemed  sufficient  protection 
thin  rubl>er  gauntlets,  which  must  be  absolutely  water-tight,  may  be 
\v()rn. 

Anoint  the  hands  and  wrists  with  antiseptic  vaseline,  and  wipe  the 
pahns  8()  that  the  knife  will  not  slip. 

If  the  hands  be  cut  during  an  operation,  the  wound  should  be  encouraged 
to  bleed  by  squeezing  it  under  a  stream  of  cold  water,  or  by  suction,  then 
\vashed  with  a  strong  antiseptic  and  sealed  with  celloidin.  If,  soon  after, 
8uch  a  wound  become  hot  and  tender,  indicating  infection,  it  should  be 
opened  up,  painted  with  tinct.  iodi.  B.P.,  and  a  moist  carbolic  dressing 
applied.     Imniediate  treatment  often  prevents  grave  consequence8. 

During  the  course  of  the  operation  keep  the  hands  moist  by  an 
occasional  dip  into  cold  water,  to  which  1  per  cent  lysol,  or  1*2000  corrosive 
sublimate  may  be  added.  Blood  and  discharges  must  never  be  allowed  to 
(lry  on  the  skin. 

On  completion  of  the  sectio,  wash  the  hands  thoroughly  in  cold  water, 
preferably  under  a  tap,  using  a  nail-brush  to  remove  ali  blood  or  discharges ; 
8econdly,  in  cold  water  with  soap ;  then  in  hot  water  with  soap.  Finally, 
soak  in  1*20  carbolic  acid,  2  per  cent  lysol,  or  11000  corrosive  sublimate  solu- 
tions, and  wipe  dry. 

To  deodorise  the  hands  the  best  medium  is  a  weak  solution  of  "  Sanitas  " 
iu  water. 

Operative  and  Technical. — In  aH  post-mortem  examination8  system  and 
eleanliness  must  be  insisted  on. 

If  possible,  secure  good  light,  preferably  daylight. 

In  making  incisions,  always  cut  aivai/  from,  never  towards,  the  other 
hand,  or  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  and  in  laying  down  a  knife  plače  it  at 
some  distance. 

As  a  rule  make  long  8weeping  cuts  with  the  belly  of  the  knife,  drawing 
it  through,  rather  than  pressing  it  into  the  tissues. 

Use  sharp  knives.  Blunt  knives  are  dangerous,  as  more  force  is  required, 
and  this  is  apt  to  make  the  knife  slip,  with  the  attendant  dangers. 

If  an  organ  is  worth  preserving  make  as  few  incisions  into  it  as  possible, 
consouant  w  ith  the  attainment  of  the  desired  Information. 
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If  a  bacteriological  examination  be  necessarj,  inoculations  should  be 
made  at  once  into  suitable  media,  or  the  organ  convejed  whole  to  tbe 
laboratory,  so  that  its  investigatiou  maj  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

Instruments  and  Accessories  required 

Knives : — 

One  strong  *'cartilage"  knife,  for  making  the  skin  incision,  and  cutting 

through  the  costal  cartilages. 
( )ne  or  more  strong  scalpels. 
One  curved,  probe-pointed,  bistoury. 

One  long  amputation  or  **  brain  "  knife  for  making  sections  of  organs. 
Bowel  scissors. 
8har]>  pointed  scissors. 

In  plače  of  the  two  last,  one  pair  of  scissors  raay  be  used,  with  blades  two  to 
three  inches  long,  one  probe  pointed,  the  other  sharp. 

A  strong  saw ;  cutting  bone-forceps;  strong  aissecting  forceps ;    ckisel  and 
mallet. 

Two  strong  needles  cur\  ed  in  half  their  length. 
Strong  thin  cord,  or  "  Dutch  "  twine. 

The  above  are  essentials,  and  they  or  their  equivalents  are  to  be  found  in  the 
armamentarium  of  every  practitioner. 
The  following  may  be  added  : — 

Lion  forceps  ;  syringe  with  fine  nozzle  ;  measure  glass  ;  cones  for  measuring 
the  diameters  of  orifices ;  measuring  tapc  or  foot-rule ;  balanee  and  set  of 
weights. 

Method  of  performing  a  Post-Mortem  Ekamination. — The  follow- 
ing  description  applies  to  cases  in  which  the  whole  body  is  to  be  exaimned. 
Frequently  the  examination  is  only  partial,  as  necessitated  by  the  require- 
ments  of  diagnosis  or  the  wishes  of  the  relatives. 

After  laying  out  the  instruments  likely  to  be  required,  and,  if  in  private, 
disposing  sheets  or  new8papers  so  as  to  catch  any  blood  or  discharges,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done,  after  noting  the  name,  age,  date  of  death  and  post- 
mortem,  is  to  make  an  external  examination. 

External  Examination 

In  special  cases  measure  the  length  of  the  body  and  its  gu*th  at  the 
shoulders.     It  is  seldom  necessarj  to  \veigh  the  body. 

Note  muscular  development  and  state  of  nutrition. 

RigoT  mortis. — It  is  well  at  this  stage  to  ascertain  the  presence  and 
extent  of  rigor  mortis,  as  subsequent  movement  of  the  body  may  abolisli  it 
in  the  neck  and  limbs. 

Eigor  mortis  is  a  certain  sign  of  death,  and  is  caused  by  the  coagulation 
of  the  myosin  of  the  muscle  fibres.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
appears  about  five  or  six  hours  after  death  in  the  muscles  of  the  head  and 
neck,  extending  later  to  the  trunk,  then  to  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 
When  decomposition  commences  it  passes  off  in  the  same  order,  from  above 
downward8.  Its  onset  and  duration  depend  on  several  factors,  such  as 
temperature  of  the  air,  cause  of  death,  and  age  of  the  individual. 

In  dry  cold  weather  its  duration  is  greater,  the  decomposition  which 
abolishes  it  being  delayed. 

After  exhausting  iUnesses,  and  those  in  which  numerous  convulsive 
muscular  contractions  have  occurred,  its  onset  is  earlier  than  usual,  and  its 
duration  short. 

It  begins  earlier  and  passes  off  sooner  in  the  young  than  in  the  well- 
developed  adult. 

It  is  often  slight  after  death  from  sepsis,  and  passes  off  earlj. 
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It  is  practically  never  absent,  though  it  may  be  almost  imperceptible, 
for  example,  in  puny,  emaciated  infants. 

Examine  the  surface  of  the  body  from  the  head  downward8  to  the  feet. 

Examine  the  scalp  for  cuts,  bruises,  and  prominences,  such  as  wens  or 
tumour-growth.  Note  the  condition  of  the  eye8  as  to  prominence;  sub- 
conjunctival  haemoiThage,  pointing  to  fracture  of  the  bones  forming  the  ' 
orbitiil  cavity ;  inequality  of  the  pupils. — These  are  U8ually  of  medium  size, 
and  equal. — Note  the  presence  of  eruptions  on  the  faee  and  around  the 
mouth. 

Note  escape  of  blood  or  discharges  from  the  noše,  mouth,  or  eara  Bleed- 
ing  from  the  ears  is  U8ually  present  in  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skulL  If 
the  blood  come  from  the  noše  or  mouth  it  niay  signify  rupture  of  an 
aneurysm  into  the  air  passages  or  oesophagus;  ha^morrhage  into  the 
stoniach ;  haemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  noše,  naso- 
pharynx,  or  mouth ;  or,  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skulL 

Discharge  of  pus  from  the  ear  would  draw  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  cells,  and  suggest  the  po88ibility  of  8econdary 
intra-cranial  suppuration. 

Passing  from  the  head  to  the  trunk  and  eztremities,  one  has  to  note 
the  presence  of  wounds  and  scars,  with  their  probable  date,  (»dema  of  the 
surface,  eongenital  marks  and  malformations,  discolorations,  disfigurations 
from  accident  or  otherwise. 

Discolorations  may  be  of  the  following  varieties:  tattoo  marks;  pig- 
mentation  in  connection  with  chronic  ulcers,  or  the  result  of  the  occupation 
of  the  deceased;  bruises  and  ecchymoses;  hypostatic  lividity;  and  dis- 
colorations due  to  decomposition.     The  last  three  are  of  importance. 

Ante-mortem  hruising  is  diatinguished  by  a  permanent  discoloration 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  pressure.  If  the  part  be  incised  the  blood  is 
seen  to  have  escaped  from  the  vessels,  and  to  lie  in  the  surrounding 
tissues. 

Fost-martem  lividiti/  is  a  reddish  or  purplish  discoloration  occurring 
usually  in  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  for  example  in  the  skin  of  the  back 
when  the  lx)dy  is  lying  with  the  face  upwarda  Over  bony  points  the  skin 
is  compressed  and  lividity  is  absent,  and  it  can  be  removed  from  other  parts 
by  pressure.  It  is  caused  by  the  blood-serum  containing  dissolved  blood- 
pigment  soaking  out  from  the  vessels  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  As  a 
general  rule  lividity  is  greatest  in  cases  where  the  blood  remains  fluid,  for 
example,  in  pronounced  septic  cases,  or  in  cases  of  a8phyxia  due  to  accident 
or  resultant  on  other  diseases.  In  septica^mia  and  other  morbid  conditions 
in  vvhich  there  has  been  breaking  down  of  the  blood  corpuscles  setting  free 
the  pigment,  the  lividity  may  be  general,  and  the  superticial  veins  are  dis- 
tinctly  mapped  out,  fonning  a  close  purplish  network. 

In  ordinary  cases,  after  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  signs  of  decom- 
position api)ear  over  the  abdomen  as  a  greenish  discoloration  of  the  skin. 
This  is  due  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonium  sulphide 
u\K>n  iron  compounds,  black  sulphides  being  produced  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues.  This  discoloration  appears  earlier  over  the  site  of  suppurations  in 
the  tissues  or  cavities  of  the  bcKly. 

The  surface  of  the  abdomen  in  wonien  who  have  borne  children,  or  in 
great  distension  from  other  causes,  and  that  of  the  thighs  and  mammse  in 
fat  \vomen,  may  show  numerous  small  silvery  scars — "  stria^  gravidarum  "  or 
"  linCtT  aUncantes  " — due  to  stretching  of  the  skin. 

Enlarged  glands  in  the  neck,  axilla,  or  groin  may  be  felt  readily  through 
the  skin. 
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In  rickets  in  children  the  "  ricketj  rosarj,"  formed  by  thickening  at  the 
oosto-chondral  articulations,  is  readily  made  out,  and  at  the  same  tirne  the 
ends  of  the  long  bones  are  enlarged  from  the  exce88ive  proliferation  of  the 
cartilage  cells  at  the  epiphjses. 

EXAMINATION   OF  THE   BODY   CaVITIES. 

The  Thorax  and  Abdomen  are  usually  examined  before  the  Heai 
To  open  them  a  median  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  superfidal 
structures  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  sjrmphjrsis  pubis,  passing  to  one 
side  of  the  umbilicus.  The  knife  must  be  held  with  a  fuU  grip — ^never  as 
one  holds  a  pen — and  the  arm  kept  rigid,  the  movement  being  at  the 
shoulder  rather  than  at  the  wri8t  or  elbow,  and  the  cut  being  made  with 
the  belly  of  the  knife. 

After  making  this  preliminary  incision  dissect  down  carefuUj  in  the 
epigastrium  until  on  cutting  through  the  peritoneum  the  liver  comes  into 
view ;  then,  inserting  two  tingers  of  the  left  hand  downward8  into  the  abdomen 
along  the  line  of  the  skin  incLsion,  draw  the  abdominal  wall  upward8  and  cut 
downward8  ljetween  the  fingers,  opening  up  the  cavitj  completelj.  If  more 
room  be  required  below,  cut  across  the  insertions  of  the  recti  abdominales 
from  the  peritoneal  aspect. 

Take  hold  in  tum  of  the  edges  of  this  incision,  and,  puUing  the  flaps 
outward8,  with  bold  8weeps  of  the  knife  reflect  the  whole  of  the  superiicml 
soft  parts  from  the  thoracic  walls  and  costal  margins  as  far  as  the  nipple  hncB. 

On  first  opening  the  peritoneum  gas  may  escape  from  the  cavity,  indi- 
cating  perforation  of  the  intestine ;  escape  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  points 
to  ascitea 

Note  cedema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  any  morbid  change  in  the 
muscles — pallor,  fatty  or  hyaline  degeneration. 

Note  the  position  and  relationships  of  the  abdominal  contents;  the 
height  of  the  diapkragm — normally  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  right  and 
the  fifth  left  ribs ;  the  rektionship  of  the  edge  of  the  liver  to  the  costal 
margin,  crossing  it  normallj  in  the  nipple  line  at  the  level  of  the  ninth 
right  costal  cartilage.  This  relationship  may  be  altered  by  change  in  the 
size  of  the  liver,  or  by  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  diaphragm  caused  bj 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  contents. 
Note  any  irregularitj  of  the  surface  of  the  liver  caused  by  cirrhosis,  8yphihtic 
cicatrices,  or  tumour-grovvth. 

Passing  downwards,  note  the  extent  of  stomach  wall  visible,  the  amount 
normally  visible  not  exceeding  six  to  nine  square  inches.  Note  the  position 
and  appearance  of  the  colon  and  great  omentum,  the  latter  being  greatly 
thickened  and  shortened  in  certain  cases  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  and  shovr- 
ing  a  varjung  amount  of  fat  even  in  health.  Then,  raising  the  omentimi, 
along  with  the  transverse  colon,  over  the  costal  margins,  look  for  general  or 
partial  distension  or  contraction  of  the  intestineSj  and  if  present  find  out 
whether  the  condition  have  relation  to  a  stricture  or  other  obstruction — 
tumour  or  hernia — or  be  simply  due  to  irregular  peristalsis.  Lymph,  blood, 
pus,  or  fluid  faeces  niay  be  present  between  the  coils  of  intestine,  the  last 
indicating  perforation  of  its  walls.  The  coils  of  intestine  near  the  gall- 
bladder  usually  show  post-mortem  staining  witli  bile. 

Diverticula  may  be  found  in  connection  with  the  sniall  intestine,  for 
example,  MeckeVs,  connected  to  the  ileum  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet 
above  the  ileo-csecal  valve.  False  diverticula  are  simply  the  exaggerated 
pouchings  of  the  large  intestine  met  with  in  cases  of  fiecal  loading. 

Peritonitis. — The  only  indications  of  peritonitis  may  be  general  conges- 
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tion  and  dulling  of  the  surface. — In  hypostasis  the  posterior  coils  are  con- 
gested,  and  the  surface  bright. — In  peritonitis  there  is  usually,  however,  a 
variable  amount  of  lymph  lying  on  the  surface,  or  forming  prismoidal  coUec- 
tions  bet ween  adjacent  loops  of  intestine.  The  ly mph  may  be  simple,  purifomi, 
or  may  have  organised,  producing  recent  or  old,  general  or  localised,  adhesions 
between  coils  of  intestine,  or  between  visceral  and  ^mrietal  peritoneum. 

The  older  these  adhesions  are  the  less  easily  are  they  broken  down.  In 
general  tubercular  peritonitis  they  contain  small  or  large  caseous  nodules. 

Localised  peritonitis  may  occur  on  the  surfaces  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
round  an  appendicitis,  or  in  the  pelvis  in  the  female. 

As  a  result  of  old  peritonitis  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  may  pass  from  one 
part  of  the  peritoneal  surface  to  another,  forming  loops  in  which  intemal 
herniae  may  form. 

Intvssusception  is  a  condition  in  which  a  portion  of  intestine  is  drawn 
downwards  into  another  part,  forming  a  firm,  sausage-shaped  mass  which,  if 
unrelieved,  becomes  gangrenous.  The  entering  bowel  becomes  adherent  by 
peritonitis  to  the  orifice  of  the  ensheathing  boweL 

"  Agonal "  intussusceptions  are  occasionally  found  in  children.  They  are 
usually  multiple,  only  occur  in  the  small  intestines,  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  inflammation,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  entering  bowel 
can  be  readily  disengaged. 

Volvulus  is  a  condition  in  which  a  sigmoid  flexure  with  long  meso-colon 
becomes  twisted  on  itself,  causing  obstruction. 

In  gangrene  of  the  intestine — for  example,  in  strangulated  hernia — the 
bowel  becomes  dark,  livid,  or  greenish  brown,  and  dull  on  the  surface. 

Note  thickening,  localised  or  diffuse,  in  the  mesentery — the  former  due 
to  eniarged  glands,  the  latter  to  tuberculosis,  sarcoma  of  glands,  or  mesen- 
teric  abscess. 

Before  removing  the  abdominal  organs  it  is  well  at  this  stage  to  open 
the  thorax  in  order  to  examine  the  serous  cavities,  and  to  make  a  general 
examination  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  particularly  as  to  volume.  If  this  be 
omitted  the  blood  will  drain  away  when  the  abdominal  MBSsels  are  cut 
across,  and  the  relationship  of  the  thoi^acic  organs  will  be  disturbed. 

For  directions  refer  to  the  method  of  opening  the  thorax  described  later 
(see  p.  471). 

This  being  done,  remove  the  abdominal  viscera  in  the  following  order, 
which  experience  has  shown  to  give  the  most  satisftiction. 

Removal  of  Viscera.  —  In  the  first  plače  remove  the  small  intestine, 
Taking  up  a  coil,  separate,  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  me8entery  at  its  attach- 
ment  to  the  bowel,  and  continue  this  until  the  whole  small  intestine  is  free. 
Then  cut  it  across  between  double  ligatures  placed  at  the  upi)er  end  of  the 
jejunum  and  three  inches  above  the  ileo-ca^cal  valve. 

It  may  be  examined  at  once. 

In  miliar}' tuberculosis  the  serous  surface  presents  numerous  gray  pin-head 
tubercles.  These  may  be  "  general "  throughout  the  peritoneum,  or  localised 
to  the  base  of  ulcers  of  the  Peyer's  patches,  which  shine  through  the  wall  as 
dark  purplish  areas.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  miliary  cancer 
nodules,  which  are  usually  larger,  often  bile-stained,  and  are  usually  sur- 
rounded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  congestion. 

Next,  placing  the  intestine  in  a  sink  or  large  basin,  remove  the 
ligatures  and  flush  it  with  a  stream  of  cold  water,  and  with  the  scissors, 
the  blunt  blade  being  inserted  into  the  bovvel,  cut  it  open  along  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  me8entery.  The  Peyer'8  patches  are  thus  uninjured, 
being  placed  opposite  to  that  line. 
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Examiiie  the  mucous  membrane  for  congestions  and  hsemorrhages, 
catarrhal  enteritis,  ulceration  —  tjphoid,  tubercular,  or  follicular — per- 
forations,  or  for  \¥ax7  degeneration  in  cases  of  chronic  suppuration  and 
pbthiais  pulmonalis. 

In  catarrhal  enteritis  the  mucous  membrane  is  congested,  espedallj 
over  the  valvulse  conniventes,  thickened  and  covered  with  tenacious  mucua. 

In  typhoid  ulceration  the  whole  of  the  -Pejer^s  patch  is  affected,  hence 
the  ulcer  is  usuallj  longitudinal,  with  sharplj  cut,  thin  edgea.  The  solitaij 
glands  are  also  atTected.  The  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  of  the  inner 
circular  muscular  coat. 

In  tuberculosis  the  ulcer  in  the  Peyer*s  patch  is  irregular,  with  sinnoas, 
worm-eaten  outline  and  thickened  edges.  It  tends  to  spread  round  the 
bowel  like  aH  other  chronic  ulcers.  The  floor  is  irregular  and  caseatiDg : 
the  mesenterj  is  U8ually  thickened  and  shortened.  Miliary  tubercles  can 
alway8  be  made  out  under  the  serous  surface. 

In  health  little  if  any  decomposition  occurs  in  the  snudl  intestine,  its 
functions  being  mainly  digestive  and  absorbent.  The  fseces  are  fluid  or 
semi-fluid. 

The  LARGE  INTESTINE  may  now  be  removed.  Placing  the  great  omentum 
on  the  stretch  detach  it  from  the  transverse  colon.  Then,  coniniencing  at 
the  caput  ciBcum  detach  the  colon  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum  by  cutting 
and  tearing  through  their  loose  attachments.  In  removing  the  ascending 
part,  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  kidney,  or  open  into  the  duodenum  to 
which  it  is  closely  applied. 

Before  dividing  the  rectum  press  its  contents  upward8,  pass  a  ligatare 
round  its  lower  part  and  cut  below  the  ligature.  This  procedure  prevents 
soiling  of  the  pelvis  with  faecea 

Wash  out  the  large  intestine,  and  cut  it  open  along  one  of  the  longi- 
tudinal muscular  bands.  Open  up  the  caput  caecum  and  slit  up  the 
appendix  vermiformis. 

The  orifice  of  the  appendix  normally  admits  a  probe ;  it  maj  be  con- 
stricted  or  obliterated.  The  cavity  may  be  distended  with  niucus  or 
contain  foreign  bodies  or  concretions  reseinbling  foreign  bodies.  Its  walls 
may  be  ulcerated,  gangrenous,  or  perforated.  Its  relations  vary  greatlj 
under  normal  conditions. 

Catarrh,  with  congestion  of  the  ridges  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is 
commonly  seen  in  the  large  intestine.  In  infantile  diarrhcea  the  intestine 
may  present  no  morbid  appearance.  Dysentery  is  characterised  by  fibrinous 
deposit  upon  or  in  the  iiiucous  membrane,  and  sloughs  may  form  and 
separate.  Tubercular  ulceration  may  occur  8oiiiewhat  similar  to,  but  more 
exten8ive  than  in  the  small  intestine. 

Sj/philitic  ulcers  are  characterised  by  their  serpiginous  outline,  under- 
mined  edges,  and  tendency  to  cicatrize.  In  fwcal  accupulation — for  example, 
behind  a  8trictui*e — ulcers  may  be  found  in  the  colon. 

Tumours  of  the  large  intestine  may  be  non-malignant ;  for  exampk 
fibrous  or  myxomatou8  polypi  and  adenomata.  They  are  more  often 
malignant,  tubular  cancer  being  the  most  common,  and  occurring  usuallj 
in  the  coecum  and  at  the  flexure8.  The  cancers  proper  are  occasionally  m^ 
with  in  the  rectum,  rarely  elsevvhere.  Squamous  epithelioma  may  occur  at 
the  anus. 

Mesentery, — Examine  for  enlarged  or  tubercular  glanda  Ap€trt  from 
secondary  metastases  the  only  tumour  to  be  looked  for  here  is  lympho- 
sarcoma,  commencing  in  the  retro-peritoneal  glands.  Other  tumours  are 
rare. 
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The  Spleen  may  now  be  removed.  Its  normal  average  weight  in  the 
adult  is  6  oz.  Its  average  lengtb  is  from  5  to  6  inches ;  its  breadth  from 
3  to  4  inches,  and  its  thickness  a  little  over  one  inch. 

Its  capsule  may  show  adhesions  or  fibrous  thickening. 

In  atrophj  of  the  spleen  the  capsule  becomes  \vrinkled  and  loose. 

In  chronic  venous  hjpersemia  it  is  enlarged  in  aH  directions,  firm  and 
cuts  crisply ;  its  cut  surface  is  flat,  of  a  dark  plum-colour,  and  shows 
numerous  fibrous  points  and  bands. 

In  acute  )iypersemia  the  organ  is  usuallj  enlarged,  soft,  and  on  section 
the  pulp  bulges,  is  soft  and  readily  scraped  away  or  wa8hed  away  with  a 
gentle  stream  of  water.  This  is  the  "diffluent"  spleen.  It  indicates 
pronounced  septic  infection. 

In  waxy  change  the  Malpighian  bodies  may  be  specially  affected — 
"  sago  "  waxy — or  the  change  may  be  '*  diffuse  "  throughout  the  pulp.  These 
two  varieties  are  usually  combined  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Application 
of  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  colours  the  waxy  parts  of  a  deep  mahogany 
colour. 

19  ledine 1  part. 

Potas&  iodide 2  parts. 

Water 100  parts. 

In  general  tuberculosis,  niiliary  or  caseous  tubercles  may  be  met  with 
in  the  spleen. 

The  arteries  of  the  spleen  being  of  the  nature  of  "  end-arteries,"  blockage 
of  them,  for  example  by  an  embolus,  results  in  the  production  of  a  "  haeraor- 
rhagic  infarct,"  which,  if  the  patient  survive,  becomes  decolorised.  This 
is  usually  wedge-shaped  with  its  base  to  the  surface,  and  projecting  slightly 
upon  it.  Stili  later,  the  infarct  becomes  surrounded  by  contracting  scar 
tissue,  forming  a  groove  on  the  surface. 

Tumours  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  spleen. 

Gummata — tough  necrotic  areas  of  the  consistence  and  colour  of  wet 
wash-leather  are  occasionally  met  with.  The  spleen  may  be  greatly  enlarged 
in  leuco-cythaemia,  ague,  and  occasionally  in  rickets. 

Small  acces8ory  spleens  or  spleniculi  are  often  present  near  the  spleen, 
resemble  it  in  structure,  and  share  its  morbid  changes. 

Semove  the  liver,  stomach,  dtiodenuin,  and  pancreas  in  one  mass.  By 
80  doing  the  continuity  of  the  bile  passages  is  conserved. 

Cut  through  the  suspensory  lig^ment  of  the  liver,  freeing  the  organ 
from  the  diaphragm,  then  drawing  it  downwards,  isolate  and  ligature  the 
cesophagus  as  far  up  as  possible.  It  is  then  ea8y  to  separate  the  organs 
above-mentioned  from  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  čare  being  taken  not 
to  injure  the  suprarenal  capsules,  particularly  the  right  one,  which  lies 
close  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver. 

Placing  the  organs  in  their  natural  position,  examine,  firstly,  the  Stomach 
and  Dufxienum.  Note  the  size  of  the  stomach  and  presence  of  thickenings  in 
its  wall8.  It  is  dilated  in  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  small  in  stricture  of  the 
cardiac  orifice  or  in  general  scirrhus  of  its  wall&  Kemove  the  ligature  and 
allow  the  contents  to  flow  out  in  to  some  receptacle. 

These  may  be  food,  mucus,  bile-stain^  material,  clotted  blood,  or 
"  coffee-grounds." 

For  investigation  of  poisons,  etc.,  refer  to  article  on  "  Toxicology." 

Wash  out  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  and  slit  them  open,  the  former 
along  its  gre^iter  curvature,  the  latter  along  its  convexity.  If  a  stricture 
be  present,  preserve  it  intact. 
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Examine  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Distinguish  fost- 
mortem  digestion  froin  gastric  ulceration.  The  fonner  occurs  at  the 
dependent  part  of  the  wall,  hence  usuallj  at  the  cardiac  end  posteiioilv. 
The  wall8  becomc  graduallj  thinned  from  digestion  of  the  coats  from 
within  outwards,  and  if  an  opening  exist  in  the  centre  of  the  thinned 
area,  it  has  thin,  frayed-out  edges. 

Gastric  ulcers  are  rounded,  "  punched  out" ;  if  chronic  they  poasess 
thickened  edges,  and  are  most  commonly  met  with  near  the  lesser  curvature 
on  the  poaterior  wall  towards  the  pyloru8.  Their  base  is  fonued  by  sub- 
mucoii«  or  muscular  coat,  or  by  some  subjacent  organ,  such  as  pancreas, 
which  the  ulceration  has  exposed. 

ffcFinarrhage  may  come  from  a  gastric  ulcer:  from  ulceration  over 
varicose  veins  at  the  lower  end  of  oesophagus — for  example,  in  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver :  from  rupture  of  an  aneurysm :  from  ulceration  of  a  cancer :  or 
tlie  blood  may  have  been  swallowed. 

In  a4:ute  gastric  catarrh,  the  mucous  membrane  is  congested,  swolleD, 
cedematous,  and  covered  with  tenacious  mucus.  In  chronic  gastric  catarrh 
the  walls  are  thickened,  the  rugse  are  prominent,  and  numerous  rounded, 
mammiUated,  prominences  may  be  preaent. 

Tumours.  —  Papilloma  at  the  cardiac  orifice;  tubular,  hard  and  soft 
cancers  at  the  oritices  or  iu  the  body  of  the  organ  are  met  with.  Tubular 
cancers  are  usually  tiat,  the  edges  raised  and  slightly  overhanging,  their 
centres  ulcerated.  Hard  cancers  show  great  and  firm  thickening  of  the 
mucous  and  submucous  coats,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coats; 
they  tend  to  contract.  Soft  cancers  are  characterised  by  their  abrupt, 
thick,  rampart-like  edges,  their  fungation,  soft  consistence,  and  gi^t 
tendency  to  ulcerate  in  the  centre.  Carcinoma  of  the  stomach  may  undergo 
colloid  degeneration.  Squamous  epithelioma  may  spread  from  the 
oesophagus  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach. 

Duodenum, —  Ulcers  similar  to  those  in  the  stomach  are  not  unfrequentlj' 
met  wdth  in  the  first  part. 

Catarrhal  infiammntion  shows  characters  similar  to  catarrh  of  the 
rest  of  the  alimentary  tract. 

Stricture  may  occur  at  the  entrance  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
ducts ;  and  tumour  growth,  non-malignant  or  malignant,  may  also  occur 
there,  the  latter  often  as  an  extension  from  the  head  of  the  pancreas. 

Lay  the  liver  on  its  upper  surface  and  arrange  the  duodenum  so  that 
no  kinking  of  the  common  bile-duct  can  take  plače,  and  by  pressure  on  the 
gall-bladder  endeavour  to  force  bile  downwards  in  to  the  duodenum.  If  it 
do  not  pass,  lay  open  the  bile -ducts  carefully  throughout  their  whole 
length,  and  examine  for  stricture,  compression  by  scar  tissue  or  tumours,  or 
for  the  presence  of  calculi  blocking  them. 

Next  lay  bare  the  pancreas  from  the  front ;  note  its  consistence,  and 
any  pronounced  enlargement,  then  slice  it  longitudinally  to  determine 
whether  any  tumour-growth  be  present,  and  tran8versely  to  determine  the 
amount  of  fibrous  tissuo  present.  Note  whether  it  be  softened  and 
haemorrhagic  (htemorrhagic  pancreatitis)  or  show  suppuration  or  gangrene. 
It  is  not  nece8sary  in  ordinary  cases  to  expose  its  duct.  Occasionally  the 
pancreas  Ls  found  ruptured  in  cases  of  abdominal  injuries.  The  pancreas 
weighs  from  3  to  4  ounces  in  the  adult. 

The  gastro  -  hepatic  omentum  may  now  be  divided  and  the  h  ver 
separated  and  examined. 

The  Liver. — The  normal  average  weight  of  the  liver  is  3  B>  5  oz.  in 
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the  male,  and  2  &>  12  oz.  in  the  female.  It  measures  transverselj  from 
10  to  12  inches,  antero-posteriorly  from  6  to  8  inches,  and  its  greatest 
thickness  is  from  3  to  5  inches.  Kelativelj  it  is  larger  in  the  child  than 
in  the  adult. 

It  is  of  a  chocolate  colour,  and  its  substance  can  be  distinguished 
through  the  capsule,  which  is  thin,  smooth,  and  glistening. 

The  lobules,  which  vary  in  size  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch,  can  be  faintlj 
distinguished.  On  the  cut  surface  the  openings  of  numerous  large  veins 
are  seen.     When  laid  on  a  plane  surface  the  organ  flattens  out. 

Morbid  Conditioiis.  —  The  capsule  may  show  localised  or  general  fibrous 
thickening.  The  surface  may  show  transverse  or  antero-postenor  grooves.  the 
result  of  compression,  for  example  by  corsets.  The  organ  may  be  displaced  trom 
the  same  cause.    It  may  be  niptured  from  injury. 

Degenerations  and  Jnfiltrations  of  the  liver. 

Cloudj/  Stoelling. — This  usually  occurs  in  death  with  high  temperature.  The 
or^n  is  paler  than  iiormal,  the  capsule  tense,  the  cut  surface  smooth  and 
ghstenin^,  with  the  individual  lobules  somewhat  enlarged  and  outlined  by  a 
rather  indefinite  pale  zone. 

Fattij  InfUtration. — The  or^an  is  enlarged,  brown  or  orange  in  colour.  the 
consistence  lessened,  the  individual  lobule  much  increased  in  size,  and  outlined 
by  a  distinct  pale  or  yellow  zone.  In  fattv  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  the  organ  is 
greatly  enlarged,  and  may  be  of  a  canary  yellow  colour  throughout. 

W(ixy  or  Amyloid  Disease, — The  organ  is  greatly  enlarged,  its  consistence  is 
firm,  and  it  preserves  its  shape  when  removea  from  the  boay.  It  is  pale,  trans- 
lucent,  and  of  a  pinkish  grav  colour.  The  lobules  may  be  outhned  by  a  vellow 
zone  of  fatty  infittration.  The  edge  of  a  section  remains  sharp.  The  lobule  is 
greatly  increased  in  size,  measuring  iV  to  i  of  an  inch,  and  tne  intermediate 
zone  is  marked  out  as  a  distinct,  grayish,  translucent  ring.  Application  of  the 
iodine  test  {vid.  spleen)  renders  the  waxy  change  very  evident. 

Fatty  Degeneration. — The  organ  is  smaller  than  normal,  the  cansule  apparently 
thickened,  and  is  wrinkled.  The  organ  is  soft,  very  f riable,  of  a  dull  orange  colour  : 
the  lobule  may  show  a  ring  or  spot  of  a  yellower  colour,  according  as  the  central 
or  peripheral  zone  is  affected.  Either  zone  may  8how  the  change,  the  former 
quite  as  often  as  the  latter. 

In  chronic  venous  hyper<Emia  the  central  zone  of  the  lobule  is  marked  out  as  a 
dark  brown  spot.  This  g^ves  a  mottled  appearance,  "  nutmeg  liver,''  to  the  ono^an. 
It  is  much  enlarged  and  may  be  firmer  than  normal.  The  condition  results  tirom 
chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

3fultilobiUar  Cirrhosis. — In  this  condition  the  surface  of  the  liver  is  covered 
with  rounded  projections,  varying  in  diameter  about  from  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
to  about  one-nfth  of  an  inch.  Ssparating  them  is  a  network  of  8hallow  grooves, 
caused  by  indrawing  of  the  capsule  by  scar  tissue  formed  along  the  portal  vessels. 
On  section  a  similar  network  is  seen  of  pinkish  gray  colour  separating  opaaue 
orange  coloured  islets  of  liver  tissue.  The  organ  is  usuallj  diminished  in  size,  but 
may  not  weigh  less  than  normal.  The  condition  gives  nse  to  ascites  and  chronic 
venous  hvpersemia  in  the  portal  venous  system. 

Monolohular  Cirrhosis. — The  organ  is  usually  increased  in  size,  the  capsule 
smooth  or  only  slightlv  wrinkled,  and  the  newly-formed  fibrous  tissue  is  made 
out  with  difficulty,  as  the  network  it  forms  is  tiner,  enveloping  individual  lobules. 

In  acguired  sj/pkilis  gummata  may  form  in  the  liver.  Congenital  syphtl%$  is 
associated  with  a  diffuse  fibrosis  of  the  liver. 

In  dcute  yeLlow  atrophy  the  organ  is  much  lessened  in  size  and  flabby,  the 
capsule  being  wrinkled.  On  section  it  8hows  alternating  yellow  and  rusty  red 
patches. 

Suppuration. — Tropical  abscesses  are  usually  single  and  of  large  size,  and  the 
liver  substance  shows  degenerative  chan^es. 

Abscesses  from  other  causes  are  usuany  small  and  multiple  ;  they  may  be  part 
of  a  general  pycemiaj  of  a  py8emia  confined  to  the  portal  svstem,  or  may  result 
from  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts  (cholangitit). 

Tuberctuosis. — Miliainf  tubercles  occur  as  minute  gray  points  best  seen  under 
the  capsule.  Cdseaus  tuoercle  occurs  as  small  yellow  points  or  larger  bile-stained 
softenmg  areas. 

ParastUs.— The  most  common  parasite  is  the  cy8tic  stage  of  the  Tsenia  echino* 
coccus — the  "  hydatid  cyst." 
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The  cy8t  wall  is  formed  o£  thin  laminae,  of  a  material  i'e8eiiibli]ig  the  boikd 
white  of  a  duck'8  egg.  It  is  smooth  and  glistening  on  its  ooter  sai&oe,  bat 
granular  on  its  inner  surfaoa  It  osuallj  oontains  seoondarj  csyats.  In  odb 
yariety  the  secondary  cysts  form  in  the  tissue  round  the  primary  cjst,  prodnong 
the  **  multilocular  '*  hydatid. 

The  important  neW'growth$  are  malignant^  and  may  be  priinary  or  secondsij. 
The  former  may  be  single,  the  latter  are  practically  always  moltiple.  They  mar 
be  of  the  nature  of  canoers — hard,  soft,  or  tubular,  non-pigmentedi  or  pigmente^ 
or  they  mav  be  sarcomata. 

In  hard  (scirrhous)  cancer  the  nodules  are  usually  of  firm  oonsistence,  aod 
have  a  sharp  outline.  Tbey  tend  to  retract  rather  than  degenerate  toward8  their 
centre,  so  tnat  an  appearance  of  hollowing  or  '*  umbilication  *  inay  be  prodaoed 
on  the  surface.    This  is,  however,  by  no  means  oonfined  to  the  hard  canoers. 

In  the  »ofi  cancers  (medullai^  or  enoephaloid)  the  tumoar  is  U8aally  roanded, 
sof^  and  spongy.    It  tends  to  degenerate  early  in  its  centre. 

In  tubular  cancer  (inalignant  adenoma)  the  nodules  are  U8iially  nomeroos, 
rather  irregular  in  outline,  on  the  surface  showing  more  variegation  of  cČAoai 
than  the  others,  for  example,  pink,  yellow,  and  creamy  areas.  In  this  varie^, 
especially,  the  liver  is  greatlv  increased  in  size. 

The  sarcomata  are  usuairy  secondary,  may  be  cerebriform  in  appearance  and 
consistence — round-celled  sarcoma — or  firmer  and  fasciculated — spindle-celled 
sarcoma. 

The  jnarnented  (melanotic)  tumours  are  necessarily  seoondary,  and  are  readilj 
distinguisned  by  their  sepia  coloration.  If  the  primary  tumour  be  disoemiblet 
this  will  settle  their  epithelial  or  connective  tiraue  ongin.  Usuallj,  however, 
microscopic  examination  is  necessary. 

Re8wnU 

The  liver  is  diminished  in  size  in — 

Fatty  degeneration,  simple  atrophy,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  late  multi- 
lobular  cirrhosis,  and  often  in  cancer  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 
It  ifi  increased  in  size  in — 

Cloudy  8welling  (8lightly) ;  fatty  infiltration,  unilobular  cirrhosis 
e8pecially  with  fatty  change;  waxy  disease;  chronic  venous  congestion; 
cancer ;  occa8ionally  in  early  multilobular  cirrhosis  and  in  obstruction  of 
common  bile-duct.  It  is  also  enlarged,  but  irregularly,  in  abscess  forma- 
tion,  and  in  presence  of  hjdatid  cysts. 

The  substance  is  paler  than  normal  in — 

Cloudy  swelling ;  fatty  changes ;  waxy  disease ;  cirrhoaia 
It  is  darker  than  normal  in — 

Chronic  venous  congestion  ;  in  pigmentary  conditions  and  tumours. 
Its  consistence  is  softer  in — 

Fatty  changes  ;  acute  yellow  atrophy. 
Its  consistence  iajirmer  in — 

Cirrhosis ;  waxy  disease  ;  late  stages  of  chronic  venous  congestion ; 
fibrosis  from  syphilis  or  other  cause. 

The  only  organs  now  left  in  the  abdomen  are  the  kidnei/s  and  supra- 
renal  capsules, 

The  latter  are  not  U8ually  examined  clo8ely,  unless  for  some  reason  or 
other  attention  is  specially  directed  to  them. 

They  may  show  luaoci/  degeneration  along  with  other  organs,  where 
chronic  suppurations  or  tertiary  syphilitic  conditions  exist.  They  are  the 
seat  of  tubercular  caseation  in  Addison's  disease,  and  occasionallj  8how 
tumour-growth,  usually  secondary.  In  cases  of  toxaemia  the  medulla  may 
become  so  soft  that,  in  removal  from  the  body,  it  breaks  down,  and  the 
organ  comes  to  resomble  a  cyst  bounded  by  the  more  resistant  cortex. 

The  Kidney8  must  always  be  carefully  examined. 
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To  remove  a  kidnej,  cut  through  the  peritoneum  at  its  outer  margin 
and  peel  it  off  the  surface,  then  raise  the  organ  out  of  its  bed,  separating 
the  struotures  surrounding  it  until  it  is  attached  onlj  bj  its  vessels  and 
ureter.  Cut  these  across  at  some  distance  from  the  hilum,  noting  whether 
anj  fluid  escapes  from  the  ureter,  and  if  so,  its  character,  whether  clear  or 
turbid.  If  the  ureter  or  ureters  be  dilated,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the 
whole  urinarjT  tract,  including  part,  at  anj  rate,  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urethrse,  partioularlj  if  stricture  of  the  urethra  be  suspected. 

After  exsLmining  the  surface  and  noting  abnormal  firmness  of  peri- 
nephric  fat,  presence  of  perinephric  abscess,  or  congestion  of  the  surface,  cut 
it  open  from  the  outer  margin  inward8  towards  the  hilum,  being  careful 
not  to  injure  the  hand  holding  it.     Then  examine  in  order — 

Capsule. 

Cortez. 

Medulla. 

Renal  pelvis  and  ureter. 

In  normal  conditions  in  the  male  the  left  kidnej  weighs,  on  an  average, 
5^  ounces,  the  right  kidnej  5^  ounces,  in  the  female  being  about  half  an 
ounce  lighter.  The  left  is  usuallj  longer  and  narrower  than  the  right,  but 
this  distinction  does  not  alwa7s  hold,  and  one  has  to  determine  the  side  of 
the  exci8ed  kidncj  bj  the  position  of  the  structures  entering  and  leaving  its 
hilum ;  the  vein  is  in  front,  the  arterj  in  the  middle,  and  the  ureter  behind 
and  at  its  lower  part. 

If  fat  surround  it,  it  should  separate  easilj.  The  capsule  is  thin,  trans- 
lucent,  and  when  a  section  of  the  organ  is  made  should  strip  readilj.  On 
the  cut  surface  the  cortex  should  bear  to  the  medulla  a  relationship  of  about 
one  to  three,  and  should  be  of  a  dull,  browniBh  colour,  but  paler  than  the 
meduUa. 

In  children  a  lobated  arrangement  is  apparent  up  to  abput  the  third 
jesLT,  and  on  section  the  interpTramidal  cortex  maj  aiso  be  separated  into 
two,  each  part  in  connection  with  its  own  pTramid.  This  condition  maj 
persist — "  foetal  lobulation." 

The  two  kidnejs  maj  be  connected  at  their  lower  part  bj  kidnej  sub- 
stance or  b J  a  fibrous  band.  This  is  the  "  horse-shoe  kidnej."  The  ureters 
alwaj8  pass  in  front  of  the  connecting  bridge.  The  malformation  does  not 
interfere  with  function. 

If  one  kidnej  become  functionless  the  other  undergoes  compensatorj 
hjpertrophj. 

A  uniform  cjstic  transformation  exi3ts  in  the  congenital  cjstic 
kidnej. 

If  a  sharplj  circumscribed  area  of  an  otherwise  functionating  kidnej  be 
cjstic,  it  usuaUj  indicates  an  adenomatous  new-growth. 

If  scattered  cjsts  exist  in  a  firm,  functionating  kidnej,  thej  are  reten- 
tion  cjsts,  due  to  disease  (chronic  interstitial  inflammation)  of  the  organ, 
or  to  other  causes  obstructing  the  tubule& 

General  Characte^*s  of  Disecue  in  the  Kidney9, — A  soft,  flabby  kidney  indicates 
pareDchvmatous  change. 

A  kidnej  of  firm  consistence  indicates  an  interstitial  change. 

A  very  easilv  stripped  capsule  indicates  a  parenchymatou8  change. 

A  thickenecf  and  aaherent  capsule  indicates  interstitial  change  of  some  stand- 
ing.    In  removing  it,  portions  of  kidney  substance  adhere  to  it. 

A  thickened  subcapsular  cortex  usually  indicates  parenchjmatous  change, 
particularly  if  pale,  or  patchy,  or  yellow. 

A  thickenea  inter-pyramidal  cortex  is  usually  present  in  interstitial  inflam- 
mation. 
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An  atrophied  cortex,  associated  with  adherent  capsule,  indicatee  chitmic  into- 
stitial  inflammation. 

Marked  increase  of  £at  round  the  pelvis  indicates  atrophic  changes  in  the  kidnej 
Buch  as  occur  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  or  arterio-sclerotic  atrophy. 

Yellow  spK>t8  in  the  kidney  substance,  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  <xnigestion,  are 
sappurative  in  origin. 

Qn,y  or  yellow  spots,  without  a  zone  of  conjB^estion,  are  tuberculoos  in  origm. 

Distinct  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney — hydronephrans — occors  onlj 
from  obstruction  below  in  the  urinarv  passages.  Unilateral  hydronephrofiis  reiRilts 
from  obstruction  or  stricture  of  the  ureter  correspondin^.  Bilateral  hydrooe> 
phrosis  occurs  most  commonly  in  stricture  of  the  urethra  or  phymosiB. 

Hydronephrosis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  tcro/uUms  kidnej.  In  this  large  areu 
of  the  kidnev  ha  ve  caseated  and  broken  down  into  the  pelvis,  so  the  remains  of 
the  kidney  oound  an  irregular  cavity  with  diverticula,  as  in  hydronei^bro6is. 
Here,  however,  the  cavities  are  rough-walled,  lined  with  caseoas  material,  whereiB 
in  hvdronephrosis  the  walls  are  smooth,  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  The  two 
conditions  mav  be  conjoined. 

Waxj/  or  Amyloid  Disease. — Here  the  history  of  the  čase  helps  greatly  to  a 
diagnosis. 

The  waxy  change  occurs  along  with  other  parenchymatou8  or  interstitial 
changes  in  old  chronic  suppurations  and  excavations  of  pulmonary  tuberčakds, 
and  in  tertiary  syphilis.  The  organ  is  enlar^ed,  sometimes  very  ^reatly,  as  when 
the  oondition  accompanies  parenchymatous  innammation.  It  is  sof  t,  pale,  of  a 
light,  pinkish  gray  colour,  with  streaks  and  patches  of  yellow  in  the  cortez.  Tbe 
tips  01  the  pyramids  are  pale,  the  boundiEii^  iayer  stili  remainine  the  darkest  pait 
01  the  organ.  In  the  cortex  the  Malpif^hian  bodies  stand  out  (ustinctly  as  tnuos- 
luoent  gray  point«,  and  the  iodine  solution  displajs  well  the  waxy  glomeruli  and 
strakfht  vessels. 

When  there  is  accompanying  or  pre*existent  interstitial  change  the  organ  is 
slightlv  enlarged,  lirmer  than  normal,  its  general  appearance  on  section  resembles 
that  of  the  other  varietv,  but  the  patchy  pallor  exists  throughout  the  organ,  tbe 
boundary  layer  being  siiRhtly,  if  at  ali,  redder  than  the  rest  of  the  suri^u^e. 

InfarcU  of  Kidnev, — These  are  localised  areas  of  necrosis,  simple  or  suppnratiTe, 
caused  by  embolic  Dlocking  of  an  interlobular  artery.  The  area  corresponds  to 
the  portion  supplied  by  the  artery.  They  are  pyramidal  in  shap^e,  the  base  to- 
wards  the  capsule,  and  slightlv  raised  above  its  general  surface.  They  are  pale 
and  surrounded  by  a  hsemorrhagic  zone.  Organised  infarcts  are  seen  as  scars, 
causing  a  localised  adhesion  and  indrawing  of  the  capsule. 

Calculi^  irregular  and  brownish,  may  occur  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  ihe 
ureter  at  its  lower  end,  where  it  enters  the  bladder.  This  is  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  tube. 

With  the  indications  above  mentioned  the  more  common  morbid  conditions  of 
the  kidney  and  ureter  can  be,  at  ali  events  approximately,  diagnosed  with  the 
unaided  eye. 

Abdominal  Pelvis. — In  peritonitis  lyinph  or  pus  may  be  more  evident 
in  the  pelvis  than  el8ewhere  in  the  abdomen,  having  gravitated  there. 

Mdle  Pelvis, — Examine  the  pouch  of  Douglas  for  effusions,  pus,  or  fluid 
faeces  which  have  escaped  from  a  perforation  of  the  boweL 

Bladder. — Note  the  state  of  the  bladder,  distended  or  empty.  Try  to 
eipress  its  contents  through  the  urethra,  to  show  whether  this  be  patent  or 
strictured.  The  bladder  may  be  catheterised  or  opened  in  situ,  and  the 
condition  of  the  urine  and  inner  surface  of  the  bladder  ascertained.  K  the 
urine  be  decomposing  there  is  probably  cjstitis. 

CyBtitis  is  indicated  by  congestion  of  the  surface  and  rugae,  which  maj 
be  covered  with  tenacious  mucus. 

Examine  the  walls  for  hypertrophy.  In  this  condition  the  muscukr 
rugae  are  very  prominent.  Do  not  confound  this  with  the  apparentlj 
thickened  and  rugose  walls  of  the  contracted  bladder. 

Eemove  the  bladder,  separating  the  urethra  from  its  connections  to  the 
areh  of  the  pubis,  and  cutting  it  aeross  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bulbous  portion.     Slit  up  the  bladder,  prostate,  and  urethra  along  the 
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anterior  surface.  Examme  the  prostate  for  hypertrophy,  tumour-growth, 
suppuration,  tuberculosis,  or  calculL 

In  cases  which  demand  their  examination  expo8e  the  vesicuUe  seminales 
on  the  outer  posterior  wall,  and  make  sections.  They  present  a  hone^- 
combed  appearance,  and  contain  normallj  a  clear,  viscid,  slightlj  7ellow 
fluid.  They  may  be  thickened  and  fuU  of  pus,  or  may  8how  tuberculons 
change. 

The  rectum  is  usuallj  removed  along  with  the  bladder,  and  should  be 
slit  up  along  its  posterior  walL  It  may  show  congestion  and  catarrh,  or 
tumour  growth — poljpi  (adenomatous),  the  cancers  proper,  or  squamou8 
epithelioma.  Occasionally  non-malignant  strieture  is  met  with,  for  example, 
after  sjphilitic  ulceration  (in  women). 

Remember  that  in  the  rectum  normallj  there  are  two  projecting  semi- 
lunar  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  must  not  be  mistcd^en  for  new 
formations. 

FenuUe  Pdvis. — Note  adhesions  from  old  peritonitia  These  are  often 
seen  crossing  the  pouch  of  Douglas. 

In  aU  cases  in  women  in  which  malignant  tumours  occur  higher  up  in 
the  abdomen,  particularly  in  the  liver,  look  for  possible  pnmarj  growth  in 
the  uterus  or  ovaries. 

The  bodj  of  the  uterus  in  the  adult  projects  about  3  inches  behind  and 
2\  inches  in  front  upwards  into  the  pelvis,  the  peritoneum  thus  covering  it 
completelj  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  in  great  part  on  its  anterior  surface. 
It  is  about  2  inches  broad  at  its  fundus  and  about  an  inch  thick.  The 
cervix  uteri  is  not  visible  from  the  pelvis. 

The  uterus  maj  be  enlarged  and  project  into  the  abdomen  in  pregnancj 
and  in  intemal  tumour-growth.  Oenerallj  speaking,  these  conditions  maj 
be  distinguished  bj  the  position  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  which  leave  the 
uterus  high  up  in  the  former  čase,  and  low  down  in  the  latter  čase.  Fibroids 
of  the  uterus  usuallj  cause  irregular  enlargement  of  the  bodj  of  the  uterus, 
and  if  sub-serous,  maj  form  large  projections  from  its  surface. 

In  advanced  malignant  new-growths  originating  in  the  cervix,  the  lower 
part  of  the  uterus  maj  be  destrojed,  leaving  an  irregular  cavitj  brideed 
across  transverselj  bj  the  remains  of  the  fundus  and  the  Fallopian  tubes 
attached  to  it. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  pass  outwards  from  the  comua  of  the  uterus  along 
the  upper  borders  of  the  broad  ligament.  Thej  varj  in  length,  and  their 
outer  extreniit J,  which  is  fimbriated,  tums  more  or  less  backwards.  The 
outer  end  maj  be  occluded,  leading  to  dilatation  of  the  tube  with  waterj, 
purulent,  or  haemorrhagic  fluid.  Enlargement  of  the  tube  maj  be  due  to 
salpingitis,  tubal  gestation,  or  tumour-growth.  The  intemal  lining  mem- 
brane is  normallj  thrown  into  numerous  longitudinal  folds,  which  are  most 
evident  towards  the  outer  extremitj.  A  small  pear-shaped,  thin-walled 
cjst,  the  hjdatid  of  Morgagni,  is  frequentlj  seen  attached  to  the  fimbriated 
end,  and  is  not  abnormaL 

The  ovaries  are  attached  bj  a  fold  of  peritoneum  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  broad  ligament.  The j  are  usuallj  about  the  size  of  an  almond  in 
its  shelL  In  old  age  thej  become  hard,  atrophied,  and  scarred  on  the 
surface. 

In  peritonitis  thej  maj  be  covered  with  Ijmph,  which  maj  be  purulent. 
If  inflamed,  thej  are  enlarged,  soft,  and  congested,  and  maj  contain 
ab8ces8e& 

Neiv-grotoths  maj  be  solid  —  cancer,  sarcoma,  fibromjoma — or 
cjstic. 
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The  cTstic  growth8  are  important.  Thej  maj  be  of  great  sleb  and 
weight,  projecting  far  up  into  the  abdomen. 

Thej  maj  be  of  the  compound  cystic  varietj,  the  cjsta  contaiiiinga 
glairj,  viscid  fluid,  or  the  cjsta  maj  present  papillomatous  ingrowths,  or 
similar  projections  on  their  outer  surfacea  In  these  two  vcurieties  noUiing 
apparentlj  is  left  of  the  ovarj.    The  Fallopian  tube  maj  not  be  greatlj  alteiei 

Large  single  q/8ts,  over  which  the  Fallopian  tube  is  stretched,  develop 
firom  the  parovarium  —  a  fcetal  structure  Ijing  between  the  OTaij  and 
Fallopian  tube.  In  this  čase  the  llattened  ovarj  can  usuallj  be  made  out 
on  the  lower  wall  of  the  cjst. 

Dermoid  cy8ts,  full  of  fatt j  material,  and  containing  hair,  teeth,  and 
other  representatives  of  organa,  or  parts  of  organs,  maj  develop  in  the 
ovarj.    Thej  are  usuallj  smaller  than  the  cjsts  alreadj  described. 

Oraafian  Follicle. — A  Graafian  follicle,  after  rupture  in  menstroation, 
appears  as  a  brownish  rounded  cjst  not  larger  than  a  pea,  the  colour  being 
due  to  hsemorrhage  into  the  cjst.  Later  the  colour  changes  to  jellow— 
corpus  luteum — £rom  organisation  of  the  clot  and  fattj  degeneration  of  the 
epithelium.  Later  stili  the  fibrous  tissue  formed  contracts,  and  a  scar 
results.  The  corpus  luteum  of  pr^nancj  is  larger,  and  maj  remain  of  some 
size  until  the  end  of  pregnancj,  whereas  that  of  menstruation  remains  for 
a  few  months  onlj.  Small  cjsts  of  the  ovarj  maj  result  fix^ni  simple 
"  dropsj  "  or  distension  of  a  Graafian  follicle. 

To  examine  the  Uterus  further,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  it  from  the 
bodj  along  with  a  portion  of  the  vagina.  The  method  of  procedure  is 
practicallj  the  same  as  followed  in  removal  of  the  male  pelvic  organa, 
cutting  through  the  vagina  low  down,  on  the  same  level  as  the  rectum 
and  urethra. 

Open  up  and  examine  the  rectum  as  in  the  male. 

If  normal,  dissect  it  awaj  from  the  vagina.  Then,  if  the  bladder  be 
stili  attached,  slit  up  the  vagina  in  the  middle  line  posteriorlj. 

Note  presence  of  lacerations  or  ulcerations  of  its  surface.  If  discharges 
be  present  note  whether  thej  come  from  vagina  or  os  uteri.  Note  amount 
of  projection  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  is  proportionatelj  longer  than  normal 
in  "  conical  cervix  "  and  in  infants. 

External  Os. — The  nulliparous  os  is  round  and  smooth ;  the  paroiis  os  is 
transverse  and  fissured.  The  mucous  membrane  surrounding  maj  be  red 
and  rough — "erosion" — or  protrudes  as  a  soft  red  mass,  which  maj  be 
mistaken  for  malignant  disease.     Occlusion  of  the  os  is  rare. 

Extensive  destruction  of  the  cervix  occurs  usuallj  from  malignant 
disease.  Cancer  maj  be  squamous-celled,  starting  from  the  vaginal  portion 
of  the  cervix,  or  tubular,  starting  from  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
cervix,  or  from  the  glands  opening  on  its  surface.  The  surface  of  the 
tumour  is  usuallj  verj  irregular,  ulcerated,  or  wartj. 

Non-malignant  polypi  of  the  cervix  project  through  it;  thej  are 
glandular  and  small  in  size.  Fibroids  occur  rarelj  in  the  cervix,  though 
pedunculated  uterine  fibroids  maj  project  through  it. 

Open  up  the  cervix  and  uterus  in  the  middle  line,  and  extend  the 
incision  into  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Note  the  consistence  and  thickness  of  the  uterine  walls. 

The  normal  cervix  is  fusiform  in  shape  and  rugose  on  its  inner  surface. 
Distinction  of  cervix  from  uterus  is  lost  in  cases  of  recent  deliverj.  It  maj 
be  elongated  or  h jpertrophied. 

The  bodj  of  the  uterus  maj  show  rounded,  enceLpsnled  JibromyomcUa — 
firm  bodies,  on  section  fasciculated  and  ghstening.     Thej  maj  reach  a 
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great  size,  and  project  internallj  or  eitemallj.  Thej  maj  become  pedun- 
culated.  The  uterine  polypus  is  usuallj  a  pedunculated  submucous 
žbroid. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  uterus  usuallj  spreads  from  the  cervix,  though 
sarcoma  and  tubular  oancer  may  commence  at  the  fundus. 

In  puerperal  fever  the  inner  wall  is  shreddj  and  covered  with  foul  dis- 
charge.  Ulcers  with  sloughy  base  maj  be  present,  or  abscesses  maj  be 
present  in  the  uterine  wall.  The  ovarian  veins  maj  contain  purulent 
thrombi. 

The  remaining  structures  on  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  must  now  be 
examined.  The  aorta  maj  8how  atheroma  or  aneurjsm.  In  psoas  abscess 
the  psoas  muscle  is  replaced  bj  a  thick-walled  abscess  cavitj,  which  must 
be  followed  up  to  its  origin  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.  Glear  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrce  and  examine  them  for  fracture,  dislocation,  or  disease. 

Thorax. — The  skin  incision  and  method  of  clearing  the  front  of  the 
thorax  have  ahreadj  been  described  (p.  460). 

Gut  through  the  costal  cartilages  obliquelj  downwards  and  outward8, 
beginning  at  the  second.  The  knife  is  held  nearij  horizontal,  so  that  when 
one  cartilage  is  cut  through,  the  haft  falls  on  the  next  below,  and  thus  the 
mediastinal  contents  are  protected  from  injurj.  If  the  cartilages  are  calci- 
fied  it  is  better  to  8aw  the  ribs  or  divide  them  with  the  cutting  bone- 
forceps  well  bejond  the  costo-chondral  junctions. 

l2fting  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  separate  the  diaphragm  from  the 
costal  cartilages,  and  free  the  stemum,  keeping  the  knife  close  to  its 
posterior  surface.  With  the  bone-forceps  cut  through  the  first  rib  cartilage, 
and  separate  the  clavicle  at  its  articulation  with  the  manubrium. 

In  children  the  thymii8  gland,  Ijing  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  peri- 
cardium,  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  stemum,  and  extending  up  into  the 
thoracic  inlet,  must  be  examined,  and  anj  morbid  appearance  noted.  Then 
proceed  to  examine  the  lungs  and  heart. 

The  Pleurce  are  usuallj  opened  into  in  removing  the  stemum.  Note  the 
presence  in  them  of  fluid,  general  or  localised,  and  its  nature ;  exudation  of 
Ijmph ;  adhesions,  recent  or  fibrous,  and  their  position.  The  fluid,  as  in 
other  serous  cavities,  maj  be  clear  and  straw-coloured  in  hjdrothorax; 
turbid,  containing  flakes  of  Ijmph,  in  pleurisj ;  blood-stained  in  malignant 
disease  of  pleura,  e.g,  sarcoma,  or  in  injurj  to  the  chest  wall  or  lung.  It 
maj  be  purulent  or  putrid  and  offensive  in  empjema. 

Bemove  and  measure  the  fluid.  Normallj  the  pleura  contains  from 
half  to  one  ounce  of  clear  straw-coloured  fluid,  and  its  surface  is  smooth  and 
glistening,  showing  in  the  adult  a  varjing  amount  of  carbon  pigmentation. 

Lymph. — On  ali  serous  surfaces,  so  long  as  Ijmph  can  be  removed, 
leaving  a  smooth  and  shining,  though  congested  siirface,  the  inflammation 
is  recent.  When  organisation  conmiences  it  causes  more  or  less  incorpora- 
tion  of  the  Ijmphj  lajer  with  the  surface.  FuUj  organised  adhesions 
are  practicallj  non-vascular. 

Next  open  the  Pericardium,  Pinch  up  a  fold  of  it  and  incise  it  from 
base  to  apex.  From  the  middle  of  this  incision  cut  downwards  towards  the 
right  auricle  so  as  to  expo8e  the  whole  heart. 

The  contents  maj  be  similar  to  those  found  in  the  pleural  cavitiea 

On  the  epicardium  localised,  white  fibrous  thickenings — *'  milk-spots " 
— maj  be  present.  Tuberculosis  and  malignant  disease  of  the  pericardium 
are  rare  and  practicallj  alwajs  secondarj. 
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Tlie  Heari. — Examine  the  heart  in  aitu.  Note  size,  dilatation  of 
individual  cavities,  and  their  proportion  to  each  other.  In  great  dilatatkm 
of  the  right  auricle  the  venous  siniises  are  also  distended. 

Remove  the  heart.  Lift  it  bj  the  ventricles  well  out  of  the  pericardial 
sac,  and  cut  across  successivelj  the  inferior  vena  cava,  left  and  right 
pulmonarj  veins,  puknonarj  arterj,  aorta,  and  superior  vena  cava. 

Open  the  oavities  in  the  order  in  which  the  blood  flow8  through  them. 

Right  Auricle. — ^With  the  curved  probe-pointed  bistourj  join  the  v«mb 
cavse,  and  from  the  centre  of  this  incision  cut  into  the  appendix.  Tum 
out  thrombuB,  and  notice  whether  it  is  distinctlj  adherent  in  the  appendii, 
indicating  ante-mortem  formation.  Note  whether  the  foramen  OTale 
is  patent. 

Examine  the  tricuspid  opening.  This  normallj,  in  the  adult,  admits 
three  fingers.  Take  the  cone  diameter  if  desired.  Vegetations  are  rarelj 
present 

Plače  the  heart  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  make  an  incision  into  the 
right  ventricle,  half-an-inch  from  and  parallel  to  the  septum  ventricu- 
lorum.  Holding  the  heart  up  by  the  margin  of  the  cut  pulmonarj  arteij, 
allow  a  stream  of  water  to  flow  into  the  arterj,  to  test  the  competence  <rf 
the  valve.  If  thrombus  be  present,  remove  it  before  using  the  water  test 
If  the  water  be  retained  the  valve  is  competent.  Take  the  cone  diameter 
if  desired.  Continue  the  incision  in  the  ventricle  upward8  into  the 
pulmonarj  artery,  cutting  the  latter  close  to  the  septiun.  The  incision, 
if  correctly  made,  ought  to  pass  between  two  cusps.  Note  thickening, 
or,  rarelj  and  chieflj  in  infants,  vegetations  on  the  ventiicular  surfiaces  rf 
the  cusps. 

Exaniine  the  Bight  Ventricle,  Note  the  consistence,  hypertrophy,  or 
atrophy  of  the  muscle.  Note  whether  the  sub-epicardial  fat  is  invading  the 
muscle.  Note  pallor,  or  a  patchy  yellownes8  of  the  muscle,  the  latter 
indicating  fatty  degeneration.  The  ventricle  may  contcdn  ante-mortem 
thrombus,  adherent  between  the  columnse  cameae,  and,  passing  upwards 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  this  situation  8howing  the  imprints  of  the 
sinuses  of  Valsalva.  The  wall  of  the  ventricle  varies  in  thickness  normallj 
from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  at  the  apex,  to  one-quarter  of  an  ineh  near  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove. 

Left  Auricle. — Join  the  upper  right  and  lower  left  pulmonary  vein,  and 
continue  the  incision  into  the  auricular  appendix. 

Note  dilatation,  presence  of  ante-  or  post-mortem  thrombus,  thickening 
of  the  muscle,  or  endocardium.  The  endocardium  normally  is  thicker  than 
that  in  the  right  auricle.  Press  the  finger  down  into  the  mitral  opening,  and 
note  presence  of  stenosis, dilatation,  thickening  of  the  cusps,  calcareous  deposit, 
recent  vegetations.     The  orifice,  normally  in  the  adult,  admits  two  fingera 

Make  an  incision  anteriorly  into  the  Left  Ventricle  parallel  to  the  septum 
ventriculorum,  as  in  the  čase  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  a  similar  way 
test  the  competence  of  the  aortic  valve.     Take  the  cone  diameters  if  desired. 

Dissect  away  the  aorta  from  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  extend  the  incision 
in  the  ventricle  upwards  into  the  aorta,  passing  between  two  of  the  cuaps. 

Examine  the  aortic  cusps  for  vegetations,  thickening,  contraction,  dilata- 
tion, adhesions  in  the  angles,  calcification ;  infective  redundant  granulations, 
ulcerating  in  their  centre,  de8troying  the  cusps,  and  extending  on  to  the 
wall  of  the  aorta  or  ventricle.  Slit  up  the  coronarg  arteries,  and  note 
presence  of  atheroma  or  calcification  in  their  walls  and  that  of  the  aorta. 

Note  thickening  and  contraction  of  chordae  tendinese,  accompanying  a 
similar  change  in  the  mitral  segments,  indicating  old  endocarditis. 
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Examine  the  wall  for  cloudy  8welliiig,  fattj  degeneration  and  infiltra- 
tion,  mjocarditis,  infarct,  and  aneurjsm. 

Cloudy  8welling  causes  pallor  (often  patchj)  of  the  muscle,  chieflj  near 
the  endocardium.  Fattj  degeneration  and  infiltration  8how  appearances 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  right  ventricle.  If  sections  be  made 
across  the  ventricle,  near  the  apex,  smaU  white  patches  in  the  midst  of 
the  muscie  indicate  chronic  fibroid  nijocarditis.  Hsemorrhagic  infarcts 
appear  as  brownish  necrosed  patches  in  the  muscie.  Aneurjsms  are 
localised  dilatations  near  the  apex  of  the  ventricle,  and  result  from 
mjocarditis  or  infarct. 

Note  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  walls.  The  ventricle  in  the 
adult  measures  aboub  three  inches  from  base  to  apex  internally.  The 
tliickness  varies  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  apex  to  one-half  to 
three-quarter8  at  a  short  distance  from  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove.  The 
papillarj  muscles  and  columnae  cameae  usuallj  partake  in  the  hypertrophy. 
Note  presence  of  an  abnormal  persistent  aperture  in  the  septum  ventricu- 
lorum.     This  is  placed  usuallj  just  below  the  right  posterior  aortic  cusp. 

If  exact  measurements  of  the  orifices  be  desired  the  "  cones  "  should  be 
passed  in  the  direction  of  the  blood  stream  before  slitting  them  up.  The 
normal  cone  diameters  are : — 

Aorta,  0*9  in.  to  It)  in.  Pulmonarj  artery,  1     in.  to  1*1  in. 

Mitral,  1*1  in.  to  1*2  in.  Tricuspid,  1*4  in.  to  1*8  in. 

Weigh  the  heart  after  examination,  as  now  ali  blood-clot  is  removed. 
In  the  adult  the  weight  varies  from  9  ounces  in  the  female  to  11  ounces  in 
the  male.  Extemally  it  should  measure  at  least  5  inches  in  length,  3} 
inches  in  breadth,  and  2^  inches  in  thickness. 

The  Lungs, — On  opening  the  thorax  the  lungs,  if  absolutely  healthy, 
would  collapse.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  remain  more  or  less  voluminous. 
Collapse  may  be  prevented  by  the  presence  of  tough  mucus  in  the  bronchi, 
by  vesicular  emphysema,  consolidation  (interstitial  or  exudative),  pleural 
adhesions,  or  other  causes. 

Passing  the  left  hand  into  the  left  pleura,  free  any  adhesions  present, 
draw  the  lung  fonvards  out  of  the  thorax,  and  divide  the  root  from  behind. 
Semove  the  right  lung  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Weigh  the  lungs  as  soon  as  removed.  The  weight  of  the  left  lung 
varies  from  15  ounces  in  the  female  to  21  ounces  in  the  male,  and  that  of 
the  right  lung  from  17  ounces  in  the  female  to  24  ounces  in  the  male. 

Examine  the  surface.  Note  any  deviation  from  the  normal  sub- 
division  of  the  left  lung  into  two,  and  the  right  into  three  lobes.  In 
emphj/sema  the  parts  affected  are  distended,  pale,  spongy,  and  contain 
little  pigment.  The  condition  is  practically  always  present  along  the 
anterior  borders.  In  exces8ive  emphysema  there  may  be  large  buUae 
attached  to  the  lung.  Areas  of  collapse  are  dark  in  colour,  non-vesicular, 
and  depressed  below  the  general  surface.  Firm  areas  raised  above  the 
general  surface  occur  in  lobular  pneumonia,  particularly  tubercular,  in 
infarction,  and  in  stonemasons'  lung. 

In  the  very  young,  and  in  dwellers  in  the  country,  the  lungs  are 
pinkish  in  colour ;  but  in  ali  dweller8  in  towns,  and  in  worker8  in  mineš 
e8pecially,  the  lungs  8how  a  varying  degree  of  black  carbon  pigmentation. 
This  maps  out  the  lobules  on  the  outer  surface,  and  follow8  the  interlobular 
septa,  vessels  and  bronchi  on  the  cut  surface.  If  exce8sive  the  condition  is 
called  anthracoeis,  or  coal-miners'  lung.  The  wallB  of  the  bronchi  and 
vessels  are  never  pigmented. 
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There  maj  be  pita  or  grooves  on  the  Burfoce,  cicatricial  in  origin.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  the  lung  subetanoe  maj  oontain  a  calcaieons,  whiti8h 
nodule,  surrounded  bj  fibrous  tissue,  ali  that  remains  of  an  old  tubercolons 
oondition.  Cicatricial  grooves  maj  also  result  from  contraction  of  areu  of 
collapse,  or  are  due  to  new  formation  of  fibrous  tiasae  along  the  septi 
and  its  contraction.  This  maj  oocur  in  sjphilis  and  other  conditkns 
causing  interstitial  pneumonia. 

Subpleural  hsemorrhages  occur  in  oases  of  aflphjxia,  mechanical  or 
occurring  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  and  also  in  toxic  and  chemiol 
poisonings. 

Slit  up  the  larger  hronchi  for  a  short  distanca  In  acute  bronehitis  thej 
are  brightlj  congested,  and  contain  thick  tenacious  mucua. 

Plače  the  left  lung  on  its  poeterior  surface,  with  the  base  proximal 
and  the  root  pointing  to  the  operator'8  left;  then  with  the  long  ''aecticm* 
knife  make  one  sweeping  cut  from  the  lateral  surface  towards  the  root, 
so  that  the  two  halves  open  out  on  the  root  as  on  a  hinge.  Incise  the  rigfat 
lung  in  a  similar  fashion,  placing  it  with  the  apex  proxiniaL 

Note  the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  lung,  and  the  chfiuracter  of  the 
fluid  which  escapes  from  the  cut  surface  on  pressure. 

Normallj  the  colour  of  the  cut  surface  depends  upon  the  amount  d 
carbon  pigment  preseut;  it  crepitates  between  the  fingers,  and  a  small 
quantitj  of  blood,  frothj  through  admixture  with  air,  can  be  8queezed 
out. 

The  surface  maj  be  pale  in  anaemic  conditions.  It  maj  be  deeplj 
congested;  bright  red  in  acute,  duU  red  in  chronic  or  hjpoetatic  con- 
gestions.  If,  in  addition,  the  lung  be  friable,  pneumonia  is  present  or 
commeucing.  In  chronic  venous  congestion  the  colour  is  a  duU  rustj 
brown,  often  patchj  in  distribution,  and  the  surface  drj,  unless  oedema 
accompanies. 

The  lung  is  tougher  than  normal,  so  that  the  fingers  cannot  readilj  meet 
through  it,  in  collapse  and  in  the  chronic  interstitial  pneumonias. 

The  consistence  of  the  lung  may  be  increased  by  deposit  in  its  spaces,  or  bj 
permanent  thickening  of  its  substance. 

The  fornier  condition  is  present  in  the  consolidatton  of  tmeumonia^  and  niay 
affect  a  whole  lobe,  as  in  lobar  pneumonia,  or  scattered  lobules  or  ^roups  of 
lobules,  as  in  lobular  pneumonia.  A  lobule  is  the  subdivision  in  connection  with 
a  terminal  bronchus,  and  it  may  be  recognised  in  the  adult  on  the  pleural  surface 
as  a  polygonal  area  outlined  by  the  pigment  lying  in  the  lymphatics  in  the  inter- 
lobufar  septa.  When  Consolidated  tnese  areas  are  devoid  of  air,  the  vesicles  being 
filled  with  exudation  or  with  catarrhal  cells.  In'  the  early  stages  of  pneumonic 
consolidation  the  part  affected  is  congested,  in  the  later  stages  it  is  paler  in  colour. 
In  ali  stages  the  friability  is  greatly  increased. 

In  oederrui  of  the  lung  a  large  quantity  of  a  watery,  frothy,  blood-stained  fluid 
can  be  squeezed  out  on  the  cut  surface.  This  does  not  stain  the  fingers  to  any 
extent. 

In  capUl(iry  bronehitis  and  simple  broncho-pneumonia  (lobular),  muco-purulent 
fluid  may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  smaller  broncni. 

Demon  s  trate  the  condition  of  the  larger  bronchi  by  slitting  them  up.  In 
chronic  bronehitis  their  walls  are  thickened  and  they  stand  up  prominently  above 
the  cut  surface  if  the  lung  be  not  Consolidated.  In  suspected  thrombosis  or 
embolism  slit  up  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  follow  out  its  main  branches.  In  the 
former  the  blood-clot  is  adherent ;  in  the  latter,  if  rečen  t,  it  is  not  adherent,  and 
mav  be  firm  and  pale  in  colour. 

Ijastly,  examine  the  root  glands  as  to  carbon  pigmentation,  tubercular  deposit^ 
caseation  and  softening,  or  adenitis. 

Some  of  the  more  common  morbid  conditions  found  in  the  lungs  may  now  be 
referred  to  in  greater  detail. 

In  lobar  or  croupous  pneumonia  a  large  area,  usually  a  lobe  or  more,  is  Consoli- 
dated.   There  is  recent  pleurisy  on  the  surface.    The  lung  is  veiy  voluminous  ;  o 
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section  it  is  airless  and  dry.  In  red  hepatisation  it  is  of  a  duskv  red  oolour,  and 
the  cut  surface  is  indistinctly  g^nular.  Friability  is  extreme.  In  gray  hepatisa- 
tion—the  next  stage— the  colour  is  a  pinkish  gray,  the  cut  surface  stili  dry  and 
distinctlv  granular,  the  granules  being  the  loosened  plugs  expressed  from  the 
vesicles  by  the  retraction  of  their  walls. 

In  suppurating  pneumonia  thick,  creamy,  sticky  pus  can  be  scraped  from  the 
cut  surface. 

In  simple  hroncho-pneumonia  (sjn.:  lobular  or  catarrhal  pneumonia),  as  seen 
typically  fo]lowing  measles  in  tne  child,  the  cut  surface  is  flat  and  mottled. 
There  are  minute  gra^r  or  yellow  areas,  sometimes  branching,  corresponding  to  the 
bronchioles  and  their  immediatelv  adjaoent  vesicles,  which  are  fiUcd  with  catarrhal 
cells  and  leucocvtes.  Between  tnese  the  lung  is  congested,  and  in  some  cases — 
JibHno-catarrhm  pneumonia — is  Consolidated  from  exudation  of  iibrin  into  the 
vesicles. 

In  the  adult,  ^tic  hroncho-pnet&monids  and  hypostatie  pneumonia^  which  often 
has  a  septic  character,  show  larger  Consolidated  areas  raised  above  the  surround- 
ing  congested  and  stili  vesicular  or  oedematous  lung  tissue. 

The  appearance  of  tuberctdar  hroncho-pneumonia  is  readily  distinguished.  The 
Consolidated  area  is  usually  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  raised  above  the  surface. 
Several  of  these  may  coalesce  to  form  larger  areas.  They  are  yellowish,  firm,  and 
may  show  softening  in  their  centres.  In  the  child  the  whole  lung  is  found  studded 
with  these  nodules,  and  no  excavation  may  exi8t.    In  the  adult,  excavation  is 

Šresent  at  the  apex,  the  broncho-pneumonic  tubercles  coalescins  to  form  consoli- 
ated  areas  which  break  down  in  their  centres.  Ali  stages  of  the  process  may  be 
followed  in  the  same  lung. 

Old  cavities  are  distinguished  by  their  sroooth  fibrous  walls  ;  recent  cavities  by 
their  rough  irregular  wairs,  formed  by  caseating  tissue. 

Acute  Miliarv  Tuberculosis, — Miltary  gray  ttibercles  may  be  scattered  uniformlv 
throughout  the  lung,  in  which  čase  the  bacilli  ha  ve  been  disseminated  by  the  blooo- 
vessels ;  or  they  may  be  clustered  along  the  septa,  adventitia  of  vessels,  or  bronchi, 
following  the  lines  of  the  lymphatics. 

In  the  former  there  is  also  generalised  miliary  tuberculosis  throughout  the 
bodv ;  in  the  latter  this  does  not  usually  exist,  and  the  spread  is  more  a  local  one. 

Usemorrhagic  infarctions  occur  as  Consolidated  areas,  tuli  of  blood,  pyramidal  in 
shape,  with  the  base  to  the  pleura,  over  which  there  may  be  localised  pleurisy. 
If  a  section  be  made  the  occluded  vessel  of  supply  can  U8ually  be  seen  near  the 
apex  of  the  infarcted  area. 

If  necessarjr,  the  upper  air  and  food  passages  may  now  be  removed  for 
examiiiation.  Extend  the  median  skin  incision  upward8  nearly  to  the 
8ymphysis  menti,  dissect  away  the  skin  on  either  side,  and  remove  the  soft 
structures  left  in  the  superior  mediastinum  and  neck,a8  far  upaš  the  level  of 
the  hyoid  bone.  Then  pasa  a  narrow-bladed  knife  upward8  through  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  and  free  the  soft  parts  from  the  lower  jaw-bone  ali  round ;  or, 
if  it  be  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  retain  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tongue  in  situ,  cut  it  across  about  its  middle.  Draw  down  the 
loosened  parts  through  the  opening  made,  then  cut  acroes  the  soft  palate 
at  its  junction  with  the  hard  palate,  and  detach  it  with  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces  from  the  base  of  the  skulL  Continuing  to  drag  geQtly  upon  these, 
free  the  remaining  attachments  of  the  pharjui  to  the  vertebral  bodies,  and 
remove  ali  the  parts  in  one  mass. 

Lajing  them  down  on  a  flat  surface,  with  the  poeterior  surface  upwards, 
slit  up  the  oesophagus  and  pharjiiK  with  scissors ;  then,  in  a  similar  manner, 
open  up  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Note  congestion  of  the  surfaces,  ulcera- 
tions,  diphtheritic  exudations,  and  new-growths. 

In  the  later  period  of  life  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  are 
frequently  ossified,  sometimes  show  calcification  or  necrosis,  the  last 
condition  being  U8ually  of  tubercular  or  sTphilitic  origin. 

Next,  tum  the  parts  so  that  their  anterior  surface  is  upward8,  examine 
the  thjToid  gland  chiefly  as  to  atrophj  in  cretinism  or  m7xoedema,  or 
enlargement  in  goitre,  or  new-growth. 
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The  cervical  or  mediastinal  glands  maj  either  be  exainined  at  this  stage 
or  before  removal  of  the  cervical  stnictures  from  the  body. 

The  walls  of  the  thorax  and  the  spinal  colomn  are  now  expo6ed,  and 
maj  be  examined  more  particularlj. 

First,  esamine  the  portion  of  aorta  remaining  for  atheroma,  anenijan, 
or  contraction. 

Semoving  this,  note  whether  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  TertebfS 
exist,  and,  passing  outwards,  examine  the  ribs  for  fractures  or  esostoeea 

In  rickets  the  costo-chondral  junctions  are  greatlj  enlarged,  fanning 
beaded  projections — "rickety  rosarj" — which  are  most  apparent  on  the 
inner  surface. 

Sevring  up  the  Cavities. — The  examination  of  the  abdomen  and  thom 
being  now  complete,  it  remains  to  restore  the  bodj,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to 
its  former  appearance. 

Semove  ali  fluids  from  the  cavities,  replace  such  organs  as  ase  not 
required  for  fnrther  exaniination,  and  pack  the  thoracic  inlet  with  absoib- 
ent  wooL  Beplace  the  stemum,  and  with  a  few  stitches  secure  it  in 
position;  then  carefullj  sew  up  the  skin  incision,  so  that  no  fluid  can 
escape.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  using  a  continuous  "out-and-in'' 
suture,  passing  the  needle  through  the  skin  alvrajs  from  Tvithin,  and  pulling 
steadilj  on  the  cord  so  as  to  keep  the  stitches  tense.  The  closer  the  stitches 
the  better  the  result.  Thej  should  not  be  farther  apart  than  half  an  inch. 
Tie  the  last  stitch  securely  so  that  it  cannot  possiblj  slip. 

Then  remove  ali  traces  of  blood  from  the  skin  surface,  and  plače  a  laj^ 
of  absorbent  wool  along  the  line  of  the  skin  incision,  fixing  it,  if  necessaij, 
with  a  few  tums  of  bandage.     This  will  prevent  soiUng  of  the  shroud. 

Jlead  and  Spinal  Cord. — Examination  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  maj 
proceed  after  the  thorax  and  abdomen  have  been  closed. 

Where  the  spinal  cord  has  to  be  examined,  remove  it  before  the  brain. 
This  order  is  of  special  importance  when  the  course  of  ascending  or  descend- 
ing  degenerations  has  to  be  investigated. 

Turn  the  body  on  its  face,  and,  standing  on  its  left  side,  draw  the 
integuments  as  far  as  possible  to  that  side ;  then,  with  firm  pressure  on  the 
knife,  and  inclining  it  outward8,  cut  down  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral 
spines,  so  as  to  separate  with  one  sweep  aH  the  soft  structures  down  to  the 
laminaB  from  occiput  to  sacrum.  Passing  to  the  other  side,  and  drawing 
the  integuments  to  that  side,  through  the  same  skin  incision  and  in  the 
same  manner  clear  the  laminae  of  the  right  side  from  sacrum  to  occiput 
Then  saw  completely  through  the  lamince,  near  the  articular  processes.  If 
this  be  properly  accomplished  the  sub8equent  procedure  is  easy. 

In  the  lumbar  region  cut  through  one  of  the  interspinous  ligaments 
and  the  corresponding  ligamenta  subflava ;  then  inserting  the  closed  points 
of  the  cutting  bone-forceps  between  the  spines,  lever  up  the  upper  spinous 
process.  The  laminae  generally  separate  easily,  and  then,  grasping  the 
loosened  vertebral  arch  with  lion-forceps,  or  with  the  left  hand  protected  by 
a  towel,  puli  upon  it,  at  the  same  time  snipping  with  the  bone-forceps 
through  the  lamina^  which  are  not  yet  divided.  The  arch  of  the  atlas 
vertebra  is  U8ually  very  hard  and  resistant. 

Note  any  fracture  of  the  vertebral  arch  or  hsemorrhage  into  the  sur- 
rounding  tissues  or  into  the  spinal  canaL  In  the  dorsal  region  a  layer  of 
protective  fat  is  usually  found  lying  upon  the  dura. 

Grasp  the  dura  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  with  dissecting  forceps,  and 
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remembering  that  the  cord  does  not  extend  beyond  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  cut  it  across  well  below  that  point ;  then  free  the  dura  from  its 
attachments  right  up  the  canal,  and  cut  across  the  spinal  nerve-roots  as  far 
out  as  possible.  While  doing  this,  and  lifting  the  cord  from  its  bed,  traction 
must  always  be  kept  up  on  the  dura  sufBcient  to  keep  the  cord  straight,  anj 
bending  or  crushing  of  it  being  avoided,  as  this  ijiight  produce  changes 
simulating  disease. 

Cut  through  the  dura  at  its  attachments  to  the  margins  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  and,  dividing  the  cord  transverselj,  close  to  the  skuU,  remove  it. 

Esamine  the  cut  surface.  It  should  be  clean  cut,  not  bulging,  and  the 
gray  matter  distinct  from  the  white. 

Laj  it  on  a  flat  surface,  and  slit  up  the  dura  in  the  middle  line  before 
and  behind.  Note  congestion  of  membranes,  thickening  of  dura,  adhesion 
to  the  arachnoid,  subdural  haemorrhage,  tumour-growth,  thickening  or  cal- 
careous  deposit  in  the  arachnoid,  presence  of  purulent  lymph  or  tubercular 
deposits  (miliarj  or  caseating). 

Tubercular  meningitis  occurs  most  commonlj  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions ;  in  the  former  associated  with  and  in  most  cases  extending  from  a 
similar  condition  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  appears  as  a  fine  granularitj 
or  mottling  of  the  surface,  best  seen  on  the  anterior  surface.  The  anterior 
surface  may  be  distinguished  by  the  large  longitudinal  vessels  running  along 
the  middle  line,  or  by  the  shape  of  the  anterior  horn,  and  the  distinct 
anterior  fissure  seen  on  the  cut  surface. 

If  the  cord  is  to  be  examined  microscopicallj,  cut  it  across  at  frequent 
intervals,  between  the  origins  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  plače  it  in  10  per 
cent.  formalin  solution. 

Brain, — Incise  the  scalp  from  mastoid  to  mastoid  across  the  vertei, 
first  separating  the  hair  along  the  line  of  incision.  Detach  the  scalp  and 
occipito-frontalis  as  far  forward  as  the  superciliarj  ridges,  and  as  far  back- 
wards  as  the  extemal  occipital  protuberance. 

Note  presence  of  haemorrhage,  bruising,  or  suppuration,  extemal  to  or 
under  the  occipito-frontalis,  and  any  injury  or  disease  of  the  bone. 

Carrj  the  knife  horizontallj  round  the  skuU  in  a  line  passing  just  above 
the  superciliarj  ridges,  and  passing  through  the  occipital  protuberance. 
Part  of  the  strong  faacia  over  the  temporal  muscles  should  be  left  above  this 
incision. — The  reason  for  this  will  appear  later,  when  we  come  to  close  the  head. 

Then  make  a  saw-cut  through  the  skull  in  the  same  line,  taking  čare 
not  to  let  the  saw  pass  through  its  whole  thicknesa  The  left  hand  or  the 
hand  of  an  assistant  steadying  the  skull  must  be  protected  bj  a  towel 
against  injury  from  slipping  of  the  saw. 

"  To  complete  the  separation  of  the  skuU-cap  use  the  mallet  and  steel 
chisel,  breaking  through  the  remainder  of  the  inner  table,  unless  a  fracture 
of  the  bones  of  the  dcuU  is  suspected,  it  which  čase  it  is  better  to  use  the 
8aw  more  freelj,  even  at  the  risk  of  injuring  the  membranes  or  the  brain  " 
(Woodhead). 

Then  lever  up  the  calvarium  and  remove  it,  leaving  the  dura  intact 
supporting  the  brain.  This  will  not  alwa7B  be  possible,  for  example  in  old 
people,  in  chronic  alcoholics,  or  where  the  dura  has  become  fixe<i  to  the 
skull  from  old  inflammation.  In  children,  also,  the  dura  is  usuallj  firmlj 
attached  to  the  bone.  In  such  cases  remove  it  with  the  calvarium,  cutting 
it  through  in  the  line  of  the  saw-cut. 

After  removing  the  calvarium  examine  its  inner  surface  for  fracture, 
erosions,  or  prominences. 

The  anterior  fontanelle  should  be  closed  at  the  twentieth  month.    The 
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cranium  maj  be  thinned  in  riokets,  congenital  sTphilis,  or  hjdrocepludiu. 
Note  the  pieaence  of  Wormian  bones  in  the  lines  of  the  suturea.  It  maj  be 
thickened  in  old  age  and  the  various  forma  of  oeteitis.  £xamine  Hm 
surface  of  the  dura;  slit  up  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  note  whether 
thrombosis,  recent  or  old,  simple  or  purulent,  be  present.  Then  inciae  the 
dura  in  the  line  of  the  8aw-cut,  except  in  the  middie  line  before  and  behind, 
and  draw  the  lateral  flaps  thus  made  upward8  towaixls  the  verter.  Ex- 
amine  its  inner  surface  for  pachjmeningitis  hsemorrhagica,  or  other  ocm- 
dition,  and  then  note  the  condition  of  the  pia-arachnoid  and  cerebial 
convolutions.  The  arachnoid  maj  be  milkj  from  old  fibrouB  thickening,  or 
in  recent  meningitia 

There  maj  be  clear,  turbid,  or  purulent  effusion  in  the  pia-arachnoid. 
The  convolutions  maj  be  flattened,  and  the  sulci  shallow  where  there  is 
distension  of  the  ventricles,  abscess,  or  tumour  of  the  brain.  Note  wheiher 
this  is  sjmmetricaL  The  convolutions  maj  be  narrowed  and  atrophied, 
and  the  sulci  deep  and  wide,  fiUed  with  fluid  in  old  age,  in  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  in  certain  other  diseases  (v.  Insanitt).  There  maj  be 
tubercles  in  the  pia  mater,  extending  chieflj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bolandic  and  Sjlvian  fissures.  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Pacchionian  bodies  which  are  clustered  at  the  vertex  cloee  to  the  maigiiu 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

In  septic  and  other  toxic  conditions  there  maj  be  petechial  hsemorriiageB 
in  the  pia-arachnoid — circumscribed,  or  more  often,  diffused. 

The  membranes  maj  be  lacerated  in  cases  of  compound  fracture.  In 
hernia  cerebri  a  mushroom-like  projection  of  brain  substance  exi8ta,  from 
which,  frequentlj,  pus  can  be  expre8sed. 

Congestion. — Passive  engorgement  having  disappeared,  as  the  heart  bas 
alreadj  been  removed  and  the  venous  blood  drained  awaj,  eu^tive  congestion 
is  noticed  as  distinct  injection  of  the  delicate  vessels  covering  the  con- 
volutions. 

Eemoval  of  the  Brain. — Cut  across  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri 
to  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid.     Then  insinuate  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  underneath  the  frontal  lobes,  and  lift  them  up  from  the  orbital  platea 
Detach  the  olfactorj  nerves  from  the  cribriform  plates  with  the  handle  of 
the  curved  probe-pointed  bistourj,  and  then,  stili  raising  and  supporting 
the  brain,  cut  across   the  cranial   nerves,  the  carotid  arteries,   and  the 
infundibulum  as  far  from  the  brain  as  possible.     After  dividing  the  fifth 
nerves,  turn  the  brain  to  one  side,  so  as  to  expo8e  the  tentorium  cerebelli, 
which  is  to  be  cut  through  from  before  backwards,  close  to  its  margin. 
Repeat  this  on  the  other  side.     Divide  the  remaining  cranial  nerves  and 
the  vertebral  arteries ;  then,  supporting  the  brain  with  the   left   hand,  or 
calvarium,  gentlj  lever  up  the  spinal  cord,  which,  if  not  alreadj  cut  across, 
should  be  divided  as  Iow  as  possible,  and  remove  the  whole,  separating  it 
from  the  dura. 

Weigh  the  brain.  In  the  adult  male  the  average  weight  is  3  Iba  li  oz. ; 
in  the  female  it  is  about  one  pound  less. 

Examine  the  base  of  the  skull  for  haemorrhage,  intra-  or  extra-dural ; 
abnormal  prominences  —  osseous,  cartilaginous,  or  fibrous ;  localised  sup- 
purations  or  adhesions,  especiallj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  petrous 
bones,  and  note  their  relationship  to  iiiternal  or  middie  ear.  Note  any 
obvious  morbid  change  in  the  cranial  nerves.  SUt  up  the  remaining  sinuses 
and  note  presence  of  thrombosis,  simple  or  purulent,  particularlj  in  the 
lateral  sinuses,  where  it  maj  be  caused  bj  mastoid  disease,  and  maj  be 
attended  with  cerebellar  abscess. 
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In  acTomegaly  or  mjfzcRdema  ezamine  carefuUj  the  pituitarj  bodj. 

Bemove  the  dura  and  examine  the  base  for  fractures. 

If  the  orbits  or  nasal  passages  and  adnexa  are  to  be  esamined,  the 
portions  of  the  base  covering  these  must  be  mapped  out  and  removed  with 
the  chisel  and  mallet. 

Ezamination  of  the  Brain.  —  If  accurate  localisation  of  a  lesion  be 
desired,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  should  be  injected  with  strong  formalin 
solution,  and  the  brain  laid  in  a  similar  solution  for  about  a  week  to 
harden. 

In  most  cases  the  brain  maj  be  ezamined  at  once. 

In  the  first  plače,  examine  the  base.  Note  variation  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  basal  vessels,  and  atheroma  or  calcification  of  their  walls.  Look  for 
thickening  of  the  membranes  bj  fibrous  tissue,  or  for  the  presence  of  Ijmph 
in  the  membranes  veiling  the  structures  at  the  base. 

In  tubercular  meningitis  the  membranes  contain  greenish  gelatinous  Ijmph,  as 
far  forward  as  and  covering  the  optic  chiasma,  and  in  removing  the  brain  from 
Uie  skull  a  large  amount  of  turbid  fluid  escapes  from  the  subarachnoid  spaoe. 
On  opening  up  the  Sylvian  and  longitudinal  fissures,  tubercles — little  gray  or 

Žellow  points— are  seen  along  the  vessels.  These  may  also  extend  up  over  the 
lolandic  areas,  and  back  over  the  surfaces  of  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla. 
They  rarely  extend  up  to  the  vertex.  The  lymph  may  block  Uie  foramen  of 
Maffendie,  and  the  ventricles  be  dilated— the  so-called  **acute  hydrocephalus." 

In  postertor  basic  meningitis  —  which  is  U8ually  in  reality  cerebro-spinal — a 
somewnat  similar  but  yellower  effusion  is  present  at  the  base,  extending  from  the 
infundibulum  backward8  over  the  antenor  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  over  the  pons,  medulla,  and  spinal  cord.  The  foramen  of 
Magendie  is  practical]y  alway8  blocked  in  this  condition,  and  nece8sarily  the 
ventricles  are  dilated.  "  Chronic  hydrocephalu8  "  is  caused  by  the  blocking  of  this 
foramen  by  a  fibrous  membrane  produced  by  such  a  meningitis.  The  ventricles 
may  be  so  distended  as  to  reduce  the  brain  to  a  thin-wallea  c^st,  and  the  third 
ventricle  projects  at  the  base  as  a  translucent,  rounded  swellmg,  stretching  the 
optic  chiasma  over  it. 

In  general  suppurative  arachnoiditis  the  whole  brain  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
pus  or  purulent  lymph,  which  may  be  both  intemal  to  and  extemal  to  the 
arachnoid. 

In  ali  cases  of  lepto-meningitis  the  arachnoid  becomes  milky. 

Note  the  presence  of  hemorrhages  on  the  surface,  laceration  or  softening  of 
the  cortex,  presence  of  scars,  for  example,  over  gummata,  and  localise  tnem 
accurately. 

Superticial  softening  most  often  occurs  in  the  area  supplied  by  the  middle 
cerebral  artery. 

In  cases  of  softening,  whether  intemal  or  cortical,  slit  up  the  arteries  con- 
cerned,  and  seek  for  thrombosis  or  embolism.  These  are  most  frequently  found 
at  the  orig^  of  the  Sylvian  artery  or  its  first  branch,  especially  on  the  left  side. 

Next  examine  the  interior  of  the  brain. 

Laj  it  with  the  base  upwards.  Semove  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and 
medulla.  Make  several  incisions  into  the  cerebellum,  then  separate  it  from 
the  pons  by  cutting  across  its  peduncles.  Note  the  condition  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  make  transverse  sections  of  the  pons  and  medulla,  leaving  the 
sections  connected  in  front  by  the  membranes. 

Turn  the  brain  vertex  upwards,  and  examine  by  horizontal  slices, 
cutting  from  withiu  outwar(l8  through  the  hemispheres,  and  leaving 
each  slice  attached  to  its  neighbours  bj  the  membranes  on  the  outer 
surface. 

The  centrum  ovale  maj  be  soft  and  oedematous,  or  show  numerous 
small  points  of  congestion. 

On  reaching  the  level  of  the  corpus  calloeum  make  a  vertical  sagittal 
incision   for  half  an   inch   into   the  white  matter  about  half  an   inch 
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from  the  middle  line,  and  then  cut  outwards,  expoeing  the  ktenl 
ventriclea  This  dissection  maj  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  lesku, 
or  8ub8equent  transverse,  coronal,  sections  may  be  made  acroes  the  baal 
ganglia  to  determine  more  eiactlj  the  relations  of  a  lesion  to  extenial  or 
intemal  capsules  or  ganglia,  and  portions  of  brain  maj  be  remored  to 
expo6e  the  horns  of  the  lateral  ventriclea.  The  fourth  ventricle  has  been 
examined  in  connection  with  the  pons. 

If  the  brain  has  to  be  preserved  for  further  microscopic  exaiiiination,  it 
is  better  to  make  the  incisious  in  the  following  manner — that  of  Dejerinfr 
After  removing  the  cerebellum  and  pons,  separate  the  hemispheres,  and 
lajing  each  in  tum  on  its  outer  surface,  make  one  horizontal  section  just 
below  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  then  to  expoee  the  basal  gan^ 
make  two  vertical  transverse  incisions  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hemisphere 
just  behind  the  anterior  extremit7  of  the  corpus  oallosum,  and  in  front  d 
its  posterior  eitremitj.  These  incisions  espose  most  of  the  important 
stnictures  in  which  lesions  may  occur. 

In  oases  of  recent  haemorrhage,  after  noting  its  extent  and  relations,  the 
affected  part  may  be  placed  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  and  the  brain 
substance  washed  away.  This  exposes  the  vessels,  which  should  be  ei- 
amined  for  minute  swelling8 — miliary  aneurjsms,  rupture  of  which  maj 
have  caused  the  hsemorrhage. 

In  old  hsemorrhages  there  maj  remain  a  shrunken,  browni8h  mass,  or  a 
cjst  with  pigmented  walls  containing  a  thin  fluid. 

Newly-formed  masses  in  the  brain  may  be  of  the  nature  of  tamoar&— 
most  commonlj  glioma  or  sarcoma — the  glioma  infiltrating  and  with  ill- 
defined  outline,  the  sarcoma  circumscribed — tubercular  caseons  nodnles,  or 
gummata. 

To  examine  the  middle  ear  it  is  best  to  remove  the  whole  temponil 
bone,  and  examine  it  by  sections  either  at  once  or  after  decalcifjing. 

After  examination  of  the  brain  is  completed,  retum  what  is  not  required 
for  further  investigation,  replace  the  calvarium  and  secure  it  in  position  by 
stitches  through  the  divided  temporal  fascia.  In  an  adult,  short*  spikes  may 
be  driven  into  the  diploe,  in  front  and  behind,  attaching  the  calvarium 
rigidlj  to  the  base  of  the  skulL 

Then  8ew  up  tightly  the  flaps  of  the  scalp  so  that  no  escape  of  blood 
can  take  place.  It  is  well  8ub8equently  to  plaoe  a  layer  of  cotton  wool  aloDg 
the  line  of  the  incision  and  secure  ali  with  a  few  turns  of  a  bandage. 

No  trace  of  blood  or  discharge  must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
surface. 

This  concludes  the  post-mortem  examination. 

Occasionally  the  extremitie8  have  to  be  examined,  for  example,  in  cases 
of  fracture,  of  aneury8m8,  of  suppurations  in  the  tissues  round  the  bones  or 
in  the  joints.  In  rickets,  in  congenital  syphilis,  and  in  other  conditions 
afFecting  the  development  of  bone,  it  is  well  to  expose  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and,  sawing  it  longitudinally,  examine  the  epiphy8eal  line. 


Part  II. 

A.  Preskrvation  of  Tissues 

1.  If  retention  of  the  natural  colour  of  a  tissue  or  organ  be  not 
desired,  wash  thoroughly  in  running  water  and  suspend  in  50  per  cent 
alcohol  or  methylated  špirit,  distending  cavities  loosely  with  horse-hair  or 
cotton  wooL     Change  the  špirit  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  again  after  a 
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similar  period,  if  it  be  decolorised.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  week8 
mount  permanently  in  75  per  cent  aloohol  or  methjlated  špirit. 

Or,  plače  in  5  per  cent  solution  of  commercial  "  formalin,"  or  of  its 
equivalent,  a  40  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  formic  aldehyde.  Ghange  if 
necessary,  and  mount  in  a  similar  solution  or  in  methjlated  špirit. 

A  simple  mounting  fluid  for  organs  which  contain  fat  is — 

Formalin,  5  parts. 
Glycerine,  30  parts.  , 

Water,  65  parts. 

2.  If  the  natural  colour  is  to  be  preserved,  use  a  method  such  as  the 
following,  adapted  from  Frofessor  Jores.  Prepare  the  tissue  as  it  is  to  be 
finally  mounted,  wash  away  exce8S  of  blood,  and  plače  in  the  following 
solution : — 

Formalin,  8  ounces  (10  per  cent). 
Sod.  sulphate,  700  grains. 
Magn.  sulphate,  700  grains. 
Sod.  chloride,  350  grains. 
Water  to  i  gallon. 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water  and  add  the  formalin  or  its  equivalent 
solution  of  formic  aldehyde.  Inject  the  solution  into  the  vessels  in  large 
organs  or  tumours  so  that  it  may  reach  the  central  parts,  and  fill  hollow 
organs. 

Eetain  in  this  for  forty-eight  houra 

Plače  in  strong  methylated  špirit  for  twenty-four  hours,  changing  if 
necessary.  The  špirit  restores  the  blood  colour  which  had  been  altered  in 
the  formalin  solution. 

Preserve  in  pure  glycerine  2  parts,  water  3  parts,  changing  if  necessary. 
To  the  final  mounting  fluid  1  per  cent  of  fonnalin  raay  be  added  to  pre- 
vent  growth  of  fungi,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

These  directions  may  be  taken  as  applicable  to  most  tissues  and  organs. 
In  the  čase  of  hollow  organs,  such  as  intestine,  a  much  shorter  time  is 
nece88ary,  and  the  action  of  the  špirit  should  be  carefully  watched,  as  it  is 
apt  to  decolorise  the  specimen. 

With  a  little  practice  and  patience  excellent  results  are  attained. 

B.  Preparation  of  Tissues  for  the  Microscope 

Xt'c€ssarif$. — (.^athcart  microtorae  and  accessories;  methylated  ether ;  mucilage 
of  gum,  B.P  ;  picro-carmine  (Ranviei^s) ;  £hrlich's  h2vniatoxylin ;  Farranfs 
glvcerine  iiiounting  fluid  ;  eosine  in  water  (0*5  per  cent) ;  absolute  alcohol ;  clove 
uil:  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in  Ijenzole ;  two  needles  in  liandles.  Clean  slides 
and  cover-glasses. 

Other  reagents  or  apparatus  will  be  nientioned  as  they  are  required. 

A  tissue  can  be  examined  under  the  microscoi)e  when  a  thin  layer  of  it 
or  its  elements,  i^netrable  by  reflected  light,  is  obtained.  Examination  of 
the  surfjice  of  an  object,  using  direct  illumination  \vithout  the  mirror,  is 
seldom  had  recourse  to  in  patholog}'. 

A  thin  layer  niay  be  secured  by  scraping  the  cut  surface,  or  teasing  out  a  small 
portion  of  tlie  tissue  with  needles,  but  the  most  common  procedure  is  to  cut  thin 
sections,  either  by  freezing  or  embedding  methods,  and  subsequently  tostain  them 
bv  suitable  reagents  whicn  accentuate  their  component  part«.  Numerous  methods 
of  attaining  this  end  have  been  recommended,  but  only  such  as  are  in  common  use, 
and  have  l>een  tlioroughly  tested,  can  be  described  here.  For  otbers  the  reader  is 
referred  to  pathological  text-books,  such  as  those  by  Sinis  Woodheadf  Mallory 
and  Wright,  or  to  the  PaOudogisfs  Vade-mecum^  by  Lee. 

VOL.  IX  31 
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Ejraviinatton  of  Scrapings  o/  Fresk  Tissues, — This  method  has  now  gone  oni  of 
fashion,  but  as  it  gives  good  results,  and  as  it  is  easily  carried  out,  reqiiiriBg  do 
special  apparatus,  it  inerits  notice. 

Make  a  fresh  cut  in  to  the  tissue  or  organ,  8queeze  out  excess  of  blood  if 
necessary,  and  with  the  edse  of  a  knife  scrape  off  some  of  tlie  fluid  from  its  sor- 
face.  Transfer  a  little  of  tnis  ^Hissue-juice"  to  a  clean  slide  and  inix  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  fresh  Hanvier's  picro-carmine.  Gently  lower  a  clean  cover-glass  on  to 
the  mixture,  and  let  it  sink  by  its  own  weight  so  as  to  produce  a  thlD  transpare&t 
layer  of  the  duid.  Al]ow  the  stain  to  act  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  exaniine.  Nucld 
of  cells  are  stained  with  the  carmine,  protoplasm  in  varying  shades  of  brown  az^ 
yellow. 

If  after  five  or  ten  minutes  the  nuclei  are  not  clearly  stained,  remove  exoessoi 
fluid  from  the  slide  with  bibulous  pap>er,  and  paint  a  thin  layer  of  vaseline  roond 
the  cover-glass  to  rctard  e^^aporation.  £xamine  again  in  an  hour.  No  mountiiig 
medium  is  required,  as  the  preparation  is  not  permanent. 

Xo  more  recent  method  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  natural  ap|)earance  of  the 
component  cells  of  tumourH  or  other  tissues. 

Examination  of  Sections  of  Tissues. — To  obtain  the  best  and  most  per- 
manent results  the  tissue  must  be  "  fixed "  before  sections  are  made, 
although  sections  sufficiently  good  for  diagnostic  purposes  niay  be  got  by 
cutting  thin  sections  of  fresh  tissues  with  the  freezing  microtonie,  floating 
these  on  to  a  slide,  staining  for  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in  picro-cannine  or 
in  logwood,  and  mounting  in  Farrant'8  glicerine  medium. 

The  ordinary  stages  in  the  preparation  of  permanent  sections  aie— 
1.  Fixation ;  2.  Hardening,  embedding,  and  section-cutting ;  3.  Staining  and 
mounting  of  sections,  Several  alternative  methods  of  carrying  these  out 
have  to  be  described : — 

1.  Fixation  of  Tissues. — A  "  fixative  "  is  a  reagent  which  penetrates  and 
kills  a  tissue  quickly,  preserves  the  tissue-elements,  and  particularly  the 
nuclei,  in  the  condition  in  \vhich  they  are  at  the  moment  when  the  reagent 
acts  upon  them. 

For  most  purposes  one  may  make  a  choice  of  four  reagents — (a)  formalde- 
hyde,  (&)  formaldehide  and  alcohol,  (c)  alcohol,  (d)  corrosive  siiblimate. 

(a)  Fovhiahhhifde^  or  forraic  aldehyde,  is  sold  in  a  standard  solution  of  40  per 
cent  strength  in  water.  A  proprietary  preparation  of  this  strength  is  on  the 
niarket,  under  the  name  of  "  Formalin  "  ;  it  costs  more  than  the  other  solution,  but 
its  action  is  identical. 

A  further  dilution  of  5  to  10  \yev  cent — i.e.  2  to  4  per  cent  of  the  gas — of  this 
standard  solution  is  used  for  tixation  of  tissues,  and  tissues  so  tixed  may  be  cut 
forthwith  with  the  freezing  microtonie  or  after  embedding. 

Small  pieces  of  tissue  up  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  are  sufiScientIj 
fixed  in  three  to  six  hours.  The  process  may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  gentlj 
heiiting  to  blood  temperature. 

Formaldehyde  also  hardens  tissues,  making  albuminous  bodie^  firm,  but  not 
precipitating  them. 

Ali  tissues  save  those  in  which  micro-organisms  are  to  be  demonstrated  may  be 
fixed  with  this  reagent. 

{h)  Alcohol. — Except  for  fat-containing  tissues  this  is  the  most  useful  general 
tixative,  and  gives  specially  good  results  where  logvvood  is  used  for  staining,  or 
where  bacteria  are  to  be  demonstrated. 

Pieces  of  tissue  not  thicker  than  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  of  an  area  not  greater 
than  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  are  placed  in  large  excess  of  70  to  80  per  cent 
alcohol  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  transferred  to  93  to  95  per  cent  alcohol  for  at 
least  two  days.  The  tissue  should  be  supported  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
alcohol  by  means  of  cotton  wool.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  hardening 
the  tissue. 

Ordiiiary  methylated  špirit  is  of  a  strength  of  93  to  95  per  cent,  and  acts  as 
well  as  pure  alcohol. 

(c)  Fornialdehtjde  {Formlc  A1d^hyde)  and  Alcohol. — Ten  per  cent  of  the  solution 
of  formaldeliyde  or  "  formalin  "  is  added  to  absolute  alcohol  or  methylated  špirit 
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Pieces  of  tissue  of  the  size  already  mentioned  are  fixed  in  this  roedium  in  a  few 
hours,  and  at  the  same  tirne  are  so  hardened  and  dehydrated  that  they  may  be 
passed  on  very  rapid]y  to  paraffin  or  celloidin.  The  alcohol  dissolves  out  any  fat 
contained  in  the  tissues. 

(d)  CojTosive  Suhlimate. — The  solution  is  a  saturated  one  (7*6  per  cent)  in 
nonual  salt  solution  (0*75  per  cent  sodium  chloride). 

This  reagent  is  very  generally  applicable.  Nuclei  stain  we]l,  fat  and  bacteria 
are  preserved  and  perfectly  fixea,  so  tliat  they  stain  well. 

rieces  of  tissues  up  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  fix  throughout  in 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours.  After  fixation  thejr  must  be  left  in  running  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  to  remove  excess  of  the  lixative.  They  are  then  transferred 
to  gum  and  su^ar,  i.e.  a  mixture  of  4  parts  ^um  and  3  parts  simple  svrup,  or  if  the 
tissue  is  to  be  imbedded  in  paraffin  or  celloidin,  the  procedure  is  as  follows  :  — 

Pass  the  tissue  through  successive  strengths  of  30,  60,  and  90  per  cent  alcohol 
or  špirit.  To  these  ada  sufficient  tr.  iodL  to  give  a  distinct  brown  colour. 
The  iodine  combines  with  anv  mercuric  chloride  left,  producing  the  iodide, 
which  is  more  readily  dissolved  out  thau  the  perchloride.  If  perchloride  be  left 
in  the  tissues  it  appears  in  the  sections  as  dishguring  black  crystals.  The  tissues 
show  less  shrinkage  if  they  are  gradually  dehydrated,  being  left  in  each  strength 
of  alcohol  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  From  the  pure  špirit,  or  90  per  cent 
alcohol,  thev  are  transferred  to  absolute  alcohol  to  complete  aehydration,  and 
thereafter  the  stages  are  the  same  for  aH  methods. 

After  twelve  hours  transfer  from  absolute  alcohol  to  an  agent  such  as  cedar  oil 
or  chloroform,  which  will  mix  with  alcohol  and  dissolve  paraffin.  Leave  in  cedar 
oil  until  transparent,  or  in  chloroform  until  the  tissue  sinks,  then  transfer  to 
paraffin,  melting  at  46''  C,  or  about  116"  F. ;  change  aft^r  two  hours  into  paraffin, 
with  a  higher  melting-point  51"  C,  or  about  123^  F.,  and  leave  until  ali  odour  of 
the  cedar  oil  or  chloroform  has  disappeared.  To  keep  the  paraffin  melted  a  small 
water-bath,  regulated  at  about  52^*  (J.,  or  125"  F.,  is  required.  The  initial  cost  is 
not  great    After  penetration  is  complete  embed  in  freshly-melted  51"  C.  paraffin 

in  a  paper  box,  or  in  the  |     |  -  shaped  adjustable  apparatus  sold  with  the  micro- 

tomes. 

Cool  rapidly,  holding  the  whole  under  cold  water  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the 
paraffin  has  solidified,  so  that  the  paraffin  may  not  form  large  crystals  which 
inight  in  j  ure  delicate  tissues. 

Enibtdding  in  Celloidin. — From  the  absolute  alcohol  transfer  to  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether  o  ver  night,  then  transfer  to  a  solution  of  celloidin, 
in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  cream.  Cork  this  up 
and  leave  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Then  transfer  to  a  solution  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  syrup  for  other  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  and  mount  on  a 
block  of  wood  or  cork  of  suitable  size.  Plače  a  laver  of  thick  celloidin  solution  on 
the  block,  put  the  impregnated  tissue  on  this,  and  paint  on  a  layer  of  celloidin  ali 
round  and  over  it.  As  this  dnes  apply  other  rayers  until  the  tissue  is  well 
supported.  As  soon  as  the  whole  attains  some  iirmness  transfer  to  and  keep  in 
80  per  cent  methylated  špirit,  which  hardens  the  celloidin. 

2.  Section-cutting. — (a)  From  gum  and  sugar,  or  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
formaldehjde.     Use  a  Cathcart  ether-freezing  microtome. 

Eemove  exce8S  of  fluid  from  the  tissue,  plače  in  a  drop  of  mucilage  of 
acacia  B.P.,  on  the  zine  plate,  and  apply  mucilage  ali  round  to  support  it. 
Freeze  until  the  whole  is  of  the  consistence  of  cheese,  and  cut  thin  sections. 

Instructions  for  using  the  microtome  are  furnished  with  each  instru- 
ment. 

Tninsfer  the  sections  from  the  knife  with  a  cameFs  hair  brush  to  a  bowl 
of  cold,  boiled  water  or  normal  salt  solution,  and  mount  on  a  clean  slide. 
The  advantage  of  using  boiled  \vater  is  that,  as  aH  the  air  is  boiled  out  of 
it,  no  troublesome  air-bells  form  under  the  section  as  it  floats  in  the 
water. 

{h)  Tissues  imbedded  in  paraffin. 

Blocks  prepared  in  the  manner  described  may  be  cut  with  the  Cathcart 
microtome,  Ijeing  fixed  on  to  a  special  carrier  by  heating  it  gently,  applying 
the  block,  and  cooling  the  whole  in  water,  or  they  may  be  cut  with  the 
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Cambridge  rocking  microtome.     In  both  cases  directions  are  supplied  with 
the  instrument. 

(c)  Tissues  embedded  in  celloidin. 

These  may  be  wa8hed  out  in  water,  soaked  with  gum  and  sugar^andcut 
like  tissues  embedded  in  gum  and  sugar,  čare  being  taken  to  keep  the  knife 
moist  with  80  per  cent  špirit.  Transfer  the  sections  as  out  to  weak  špirit 
In  the  čase  of  celloidin  better  sections  are  obtained  if  the  knife  is  carried 
obliquely  through  the  block,  hence  a  long,  heavy  knife  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  razor  ordinarilj  used  in  the  Cathcart  microtome. 

If  mounted  on  blocks,  the  blocks  are  fixed  in  a  special  cariier,  supplied, 
if  dasired,  with  the  Cathcart  microtome,  or  special  microtomes  adapt^  for 
celloidin  may  be  employed. 

3.  Stainiiig  and  mounting  of  Sections. 

Sections  cut  by  any  of  these  methods  except  the  paraffin  method  maj 
be  stained  immediately  on  the  sUde  or  in  a  watch-glas8. 

Paraffin  sections  are  tioated  out  on  the  surface  of  boiled  wat<er  just 
under  the  melting-ix)int  of  the  paraffin,  and  mounted  on  clean  slides  which 
mav  l)e  albuminised. 

To  Al  burnim' se  »SViV^«.— Take  the  white  of  an  egg,  shake  it  up  thoroughlj  with 
nine  parts  of  distilled  water,  add  about  1  per  cent  of  salicjlic  acid  to  retard 
deconiposition,  and  filter. 

Paint  on  a  thin  layer  on  the  slide,  plače  against  a  support,  with  the  albumin 
downward8,  to  dry  ;  when  dry  keep  in  a  covered  receptacle. 

Albuminising  is  not  ab8olutely  necessary  if  pei'fectly  clean  slides  be  used. 

A  slide  is  placed  obliquely  under  the  paraf!in  section  floating  in  the  water,  and 
the  edge  of  the  latter  drawn  on  to  it  bv  means  of  a  needle.  The  slide  is  then 
gently  raised  out  of  the  water,  bearing  the  section  with  it.  It  is  dried  and  kept 
at  room  temperature  over  night,  or  preferably  in  a  water-bath,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  regulated  near  the  melting-point  of  the  paraffin  in  order  to  fix  the 
section  to  the  slide. 

Before  staining,  tho  paraffin  must  be  dissolved  out  with  benzole,  turpentine,  or 
xylol,  the  solvent  wiished  out  with  strong  špirit,  and  the  špirit  washea  out  wiUi 
water. 

Celloidin  sections  are  usually  stained  without  removal  of  the  celloidin. 

Staining  of  Sections 

Pirro-can/tine.—Covev  tlie  section  with  a  few  drops  of  Kanviers  picro-carmine 
and  allow  to  act  for  a  half  to  one  hour.  Hemove  excess  with  blotting-paper— do 
not  wash  — and  gently  drop  some  Farrant's  glycerine  mounting  medium  on  tlie 
centre  of  tlie  section.  Lower  a  cover-glass  on  to  this,  as  already  deseribed  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  a  ** Scrapinfir  of  Tissues"  (p.  482).     The  stiiining  gradually  improves. 

Hcenuito.rijlin. — While  picro-carmine  gives  very  go<xi  results,  a  preference  is 
shown  by  most  workers  for  a  metliod  which  will  give  a  more  rapid  differentiation 
of  tissues,  and  especiallv  of  nuclei.  Such  a  method  is  that  now  to  be  deseribed. 
It  is  a  little  more  complex  than  the  former,  but  \vith  a  little  practiee  facility  in 
its  employment  is  reaaily  attained. 

As  the  active  colouring  agent  in  most  hiematoxylin  stains  is  the  same — Iiiema- 
tein — it  is  only  necessary  for  ordinary  purposes  to  give  the  method  of  using  one 
of  tlie  more  dependable  of  the  hiematoxylin  stains — that  introduced  by  Ehrlich. 

Ehrlich's  hiematoxylin  may  be  bought  ready  for  use,  or  may  Ije  pi^epared  as 
follows : — HtematoxyHn,  2  grains  ;  absolute  alcoliol,  60  cubic  centimetres.  Dissolve, 
then  add  —  glycerine,  60  cc. ;  distilled  water,  60  cc. ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  3  cc. ; 
ammonia  alum  to  excess. 

Expose  to  the  light,  frequently  opening  and  shaking  until  the  liquid  acquires 
a  deep  port-wine  colour.  This  usually  requires  two  months.  If  carefullj 
stoppered  the  staining  powers  remaiii  constant  for  years. 

Stain  sections  of  "  lixed  "  tissues  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Apply  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  water  or  špirit  to  limit  the 
st;iin  to  nuclei.  This  changes  the  section  to  a  distinct  red  colour.  The  hiema- 
toxylin  at  this  stage  is  acid  and  not  permanent,  so  that  it  must  be  i-endered 
alkaline  by  washing  in  tap  water  for  one  to  two  hours,  or  for  a  few  seconds  in 
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water  to  which  a  drop  of  strong  ammonia  has  been  added.  After  using  ammonia 
wash  thoroughlj  in  tap  water. 

The  h}eniatoxylin  is  now  blue  and  practically  permanent. 

Counter-stain  for  one  minute  in  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  eosine  in  water,  wash 
in  water,  pass  through  methylated  špirit  and  absolute  alcohol  to  dehvdrate,  clarify 
in  clove  oil,  benzole,  turpentine,  or  xylol,  and  mouut  in  Canada  balsam  dissolved 
in  benzole  or  xj^lol. 

It  niust  agam  be  noted  that  sections  stained  in  picro-carmine  must  be  mount«d 
in  Farrant^s  medium  only. 

If  picro-carmine  sections  be  dehydrated  in  alcohol  and  mounted  in  balsam,  the 
picric  acid  is  dissolved  out  wholly.  If,  however,  a  trace  of  picric  acid  be  added  to 
the  clarifying  agent  the  colour  will  be  restored,  but  the  result  is  not  very  satis- 
factory  except  in  the  hands  of  skilled  workers. 

For  or(linary  purposes  of  diagnosis  no  other  stains  are  reauired. 

Fat. — To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  fat,  sections  may  oe  cut  by  anv  of  the 
freezing  methods  detailed,  and  stained  black  with  osmič  acid  or  orange  witn  sudan. 

Osmič  acid  is  used  in  i  to  iV  per  cent  solution  in  distilled  water,  a  stock  solu- 
tion of  a  I  per  cent  strength  being  kept  in  a  black  stoppered  bottle. 

Sudan  iii.  is  emploved  as  a  saturated  solution  in  70  per  cent  alcohol.  In  both 
cases  the  stain  is  applied  till  the  reauired  colour  is  obtained.    The  osmič  acid 

Ereparations  are  mounted  in  Farrant  s  medium,  or  de-hydrated  and  mounted  in 
alsam  ;  the  sudan  preparations  can  be  mounted  in  Farrant^s  medium  only. 
For  the  special  methods  of  staiuing  applicable  to  nerve  cells  and  fibres  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Ford  Robertson's  Patkology  of  Mentol  Diseases. 

C.  Bacteriological  Investigations. 

This  subdivision  of  the  paper  »hould  be  read  in  eonjunction  with  earlier 
artieles  on  Fluids,  Bacteriological  Examination  of;  Micro-organisms ; 
and  MiCROSCOPE. 

Bactcria  may  be  exaniined  as  they  occur  in  tissues  or  fluids,  or  after 
separation  from  these  by  cultivation  on  suitable  niedia,  or  by  iiioculatiou 
into  animals. 

ThiB  last  exiXHiient  need  not  be  referred  to  further  than  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  the  fact  that  it  may  not  legally  l)e  practised  unless  in  a  plače 
si)ecially  registered  for  the  purpose,  and  unless  the  investigator  have  ob- 
tained a  s])ecial  lieense  under  Act  39  and  40  Vict. 

The  routine  method  of  exaniination  may  be  summarised  thus,  taking 
the  ciise  of  a  jiathological  fluid : — 

1.  Exaniine  films  stained  l)y  "simple"  and  "  diflferential "  methods, 
using  a  high  jK>wer  (700  U)  1000  dianieters  or  more).  In  some  cases  this 
mav  suffice  for  diagnosis,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  insufficicnt,  and  the  in- 
dividual  organisms  are  "  se|)arated  "  out  by  cultivation  methods,  and  tlien 
examined  in  ])ure  cultures,  (1)  microscopically ;  (2)  by  their  Ijehaviour  in 
different  culture  media:  and  (3),  if  required,  by  inoculation  into  animals. 
In  this  manner,  sometimes  easily,  often  onlv  after  a  tedious  investigation, 
the  identity  of  bacteria  is  made  out. 

Only  methods  \vhich  require  little  time  in  |)erformance,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  aj)]>aratus,  sliall  Ije  descril)ed  in  this  article. 

A.  Staining  for  bacteria,  and  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  results 
obtained. 

Before  staining  can  proceeii  thin  sections  of  tissues  or  thin  films  of  fluids  must 
be  obtained. 

{n)  The  method  of  obtaining  thin  sections  has  l)een  described  in  the  last  section 
of  this  paper,  and  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  rei>eat  that  tissues  are  best  prepared 
for  l)acteriological  staining  methods  by  fixation  in  alcohol  or  in  corrosive  sub- 
1  i  mate. 

(ff)  The  preparation  oifiltns  has  now  to  be  described. 

The  cover-glass  should  he  thin,  preferably  No.  1,  for  work  with  oil-immersion 
objectives  (see  article  on  Microscope),  and  circular,  the  latter  being  an  important 
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point  particularly  for  those  comparatively  unaccustomcd  to  work  with  sadi 
tragile  articles,  as  the  8quare  cover-glasses  are  more  readily  broken. 

tioil  these  in  10  per  cent  solution  of  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  soda;  wash 
thorou^hly  in  tap  water  ;  drain  and  pass  through  stron^  mineral  or  acetic  nad: 
again  rinse  thorouRhly  in  water,  and  Keep  in  a  covered  ^lass  jar  in  a  mixtare(i 
equal  parts  of  alconol  and  water  containmg  a  little  pure  ammonia. 

Be  careful  not  to  touch  cover-glasses  at  any  stage  with  the  fingers  ;  wheii  pI^ 
pared  in  this  way,  they  should  be  perfectly  clean. 

Pick  up  a  clean  cover-glass  with  dissecting  forceps  and  wip>e  dry  with  a  cku. 
old  piece  of  linen  or  silk,  then  catch  it  at  the  edge  with  a  Comefs  spring  forceps. 

1.  In  the  čase  of  discliarges  or  fluids  generally,  make  a  small  loop  (one-sixteendi 
of  an  inch  in  diameter)  at  the  end  of  a  platinum  needle,  st^rtlise  the  needle  br 
making  it  glow  in  a  špirit  or  Bunsen  flame  ;  when  cool,  take  up  a  loopful  <^  i& 
fluid  and  spread  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  cover-glass,  ^oik- 
ing  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery. 

If  the  discharge  \)e  thick,  plače  the  drop  on  one  cover-glass  and  invert  anotber 
ui>on  it.  Allow  the  fluid  to  spread  out  m  a  thin  laver,  or,  if  necessary,  eiert 
gentle  pressure  and  siuh  the  cover-glasses  ajmrt.  Plače  each  with  the  iiim  side 
uppemiost  on  a  ])iece  of  white  absorbent  paper  and  allow  to  dry. 

2.  When  making  a  iilm  from  a  culture  (see  later),  fir8t]y,  plače  a  loopful  of  nrater. 
preferably  distilletlj  on  the  cover-glass,  pick  out  a  minute  quantity  of  the  culture 
with  a  straitjht  sterilised  platinum  needle,  mix  up  with  the  water,  and  then  spread 
out  as  before. 

Drying  may  be  hastened  by  waving  in  the  air,  or  by  holding  the  film  high  over 
a  flame. 

FLration  o/  Film. — Pass  the  cover-glass,  film  side  up,  through  a  špirit  or  Bun- 
sen flame  three  times,  at  about  the  rate  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  an  eight- 
day  clock,  pausing  at  the  end  of  each  swing. 

The  film  is  now  ready  for  the  »^f in. 

The  colouring  agents  used  belong  to  the  class  of  anilin  dyes,  and  must  be  basic. 
They  also  act  upon  cells  or  tissues,  if  presen  t,  and  in  order  to  render  the  bacteriadis- 
tinct,  these  less  important  objects  have  to  be  decolorised.  When  used  in  this  manner 
the  agent  is  callea  a  "simple"  stain,  no  other  colouring  agent  being  emplojed. 

Under  certain  circumstances  which  will  be  explained  later  (tnde  Gram's  staia, 
and  Ziehl-Neelsen's  stain  for  tubercle),  certain  organisms  retain  a  stain  more 
firmly  than  others,  so  that  they  resist  decolorisation,  and  stand  out  very  clearJj. 
The  decolorised  organisms  or  tissues  presen  t  inay  thereafter  be  stained  with  an- 
other  reagent,  so  as  to  render  the  contrast  stili  more  distinct  Such  a  niethod  of 
staining  is  termed  "differential,"  and  is  of  great  use  in  determining  the  identity 
of  organisms. 

It  will  \)e  evident  from  tlie  foregoing  that  over-staining  with  suh8fq^ient  dfctdor- 
imtion  is  the  rule  in  bacteriologv. 

It  is  advisable  to  obbiin  the  following  stock  solutions  of  reagents,  with  which 
aH  the  ordinary  investigations  may  be  carried  out.  A  few  other  re-agents  which 
are  not  absolutely  essential  will  bo  nientioned  as  occasion  for  their  euip]oymeDt 
arises. 

Stain  8 : — 

1.  Saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue. 

2.  Saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  gentian  violet. 

3.  Saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  fnisic  fuchsin. 
Vehicles  or  Jfordanfs  : — 

4.  One  per  cent  waterv  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

This  is  further  diluted  in  compounding  the  stain. 

5.  Anilin  water. 

Plače  excess  of  pure  anilin  oil  in  a  stoppered  bottle  ;  till  with  distilleH 
water,  shake  frequently,  and  filter  twice  before  using.  wetting  the 
filter  papers  witli  water.    The  water  takes  up  4  per  cent  of  the  oil. 
G.  Five  per  cent  watery  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
OtJter  reagents : — 

7.  Absolute  alcohol. 

8.  Pure  anilin  oil. 

This  mav  be  used  for  dehydrating  films  or  sections  instead  of  absolute 
alconol,  which  is  very  apt  to  take  up  water  from  the  atniosphere, 
particularly  when  used  only  at  long  intervals.  The  method  of  em- 
ployment  is  described  later. 

9.  Pure  sulpnuric  acid. 
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This  may  be  kept  in  25  per  cent  strength. 

10.  Glacial  acetic  acid. 

These  reagenta  should  be  preserved  in  glass-stoppered  br)ttles. 

11.  Xylol. 

12.  Canada  balsam  in  xylol. 
Accesso}*ie8 : — 

13.  Platinum  needle  in  handle. 

14.  Comefs  forceps. 

15.  Glass  slides. 

16.  Špirit  lam  p  or  Bunsen. 

17.  Small  cubic-centimeter  measura 

18.  Filter  paper. 

19.  Six  watcri  glasses. 

When  required  tne  reagents  are  prepared  and  used  thus  : — 
AU  compounded  stains  must  hejilUred  immediatdy  before  use 

1.  Methylene  blue.     Lcefflei^s  alkuline  methf/lene  hlue, 

S  točk  solution  of  methylene  6lue,  three  parts. 
Aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash  (1 '10000)  ten  parts,  mix  and 
filter. 
In  the  čase  of  the  caustic  potash,  add  ninety-nine  parts  of  distilled  water 

to  one  of  the  stock  solution  to  make  the  1*10000  solution. 
The  made-up  stain  keeps  for  about  three  weeks. 
Methoil  :— 
Stain  a  film  for  five  minutes ;  a  section  for  ten  minutes. 
Wash  in  water. 

Decolorise  in  acetic  acid,  three  drops  to  half  a  pint  of  tap-water. 
Wash  again,  preferably  in  distilled  water. 
Dry  partial]y  with  filter  paper. 

In  the  čase  of  a  Jilm  complete  dehvdration  by  holding  high  over  a 
fiame,  and  mount  in  balsam  forthwith. 
In  the  čase  of  a  section. 
Dehydrate  rapidly  in  absolute  alcohoL 
Clarify  in  xylol. 
Mount  in  balsam. 
Or 
Remove  exce8s  of  water  with  filter  paper. 

Apply  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  anilin  oil  until  perfectly  transparent. 
Wash  in  xylol  and  mount  as  before. 
Films  may  also  be  aehydrated  by  these  methods. 

Biskif, — Absolute  alcohol  is  apt  to  decolorise  a  methylene  blue  preparation  too 
much,  so  that  it  is  well  not  to  remove  too  much  of  this  stain  wifh  the  acetic  acid. 

Alternative  SUiin. — Thionin  blue,  1  gramme  in  100  c.c.  of  a  2^  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  may  be  substituted  for  alkaline  methylene  blue,  and  employed  in 
the  same  manner.  This  stain  is  more  permanentand  resistant  and  is  preferred  to 
methylene  blue  by  many.    Before  using,  dilute  with  two  parts  distill^  water. 

2.  Gentian  violet : — 

Stock  solution  of  gentian  violet,  one  part  (11  per  cent). 
Anilin  water,  nine  parts  (89  per  cent). 
The  made-up  stain  keeps  for  six  to  eight  weeks. 

This  is  a  very  usef ul  stain,  and  may  be  used  both  as  a  **  simple  "  and  as  a 
"differential"  stain. 

(1)  Simple  staining  with  gentian  \4olet. 

Stain  as  with  methylene  blue. 

Decolorise  with  methylated  špirit  or  alcohol  until  of  a  pale  gray 

colour. 
Dehydrate  and  mount  in  balsam. 

(2)  Difierential  staining  with  gentian  violet. 

Oram^s  met  hod : — 
Stain  as  before. 
Wash  ofi*excess  in  tap-water. 
Apply  Gram's  fixative  solution : — 
lodine,  1  part  (gramme). 
Potass.  iodide,  2  parts  (grammes). 
Water,  300  parts  (cub.  cent) 

For  one  half  minute  for  films,  two  minutes  for  sections. 
Decolorise  in  methylated  špirit,  or  70  per  cent  alcohol. 
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Contrast  stain  in  0.5  per  cent  watery  eosine  (this  is  not  abeolntdj 

essential). 
Dehydrate  and  mount  in  balsam. 
It  is  suppc»ed  that  the  proteid  of  certain  organisms  forms  with  the  geatian 
violet  and  the  iodine  a  compound  insoluble  in  alcohoL 

A  modification  of  this  method  which  sometimes  g^ives  better  results,  |)articalariy 
in  the  čase  of  sections,  may  be  described,  as  it  can  be  carried  out  with  the  agents 
at  our  disposaL    It  may  be  used  in  ali  cases  in  which  Gram'8  method  is  indicated. 
Wei(jerf$  method : — 
Stain  with  gentian  violet 
Wash  in  1*600  solution  of  common  salt 
Dry  with  filter  paper. 
Apply  the  iodine  nxative  solution. 
Dry  with  filter  paper. 
Decolorise,  and  at  the  same  tirne  complete  dehyciration  with  amlin 

oil,  three  parts,  and  xylol  one  part. 
Wash  in  xylol  and  mount. 
3.  Fuchsin.    ZieM-NeelserCs  meth(xl, 

This  stain  is  used  especially  for  demonstration  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
Stock  solution  of  fuchsin^  1  part. 
Five  per  cent  carbolic  acid,  8  parts. 
Or  add  the  fuchsin  solution  to  the  carbolic  acid  in  a  test  tube  until  precipita- 
tion  beg^ns.     On  heating,  the  turbidity  disappears. 

Filter  some  of  the  stain  into  a  watch-glass. 

Heat  gently  until  ali  turbidity  or  surface  metallic    shinimer  dis- 
appears, then  drop  in  the  film  or  section,  face  doum, 
Continue  heating  gently,  until  a  bubble  of  steam  rises,  then  keep  hot 

for  five  minutes. 
Remove  the  film  or  section. 

Wash  in  tap-water  and  decolorise  thoroughlv  in  špirit  or  alcohoL 
Complete  clecolorisation  in  25  per  cent  sulpnuric  acid,  a]lowin^  to  act 

for  five  minutes. 
Wash  in  tap-water. 

For  contrast  stain  use  alkaline  niethylene  blue.  or  acjueoas  methy- 
lene  blue,  mode  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  stock  solution  to  distilled 
water  until  a  deep  blue  is  obtained. 
Dehydrate,  clear,  and  mount. 
It  is  important  to  commence  decolorisation  with  alcohol,  as  this  afiTords  a  fairiv 
accurate  means  of  ditierentiating  the  tubercle  bacillus  from  other  *'acid-fast 
(acid-resisting)  oreanisms. 

Spores. — If  th^  above  stain  be  allowed  to  act  longer — fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes— it  mav  be  used  for  demonstrating  spores  in  organisms  which  propagate 
by  that  method,  weaker  sulphuric  acid  (1-5  per  cent)  bein^  used  to  decolorise. 

Flarfella.—Vor  methods  of  staining  flagella  the  reader  is  referred  to  any  of  the 
text-books  on  practical  bacteriology. 

There  is  a  considerable  nuinber  of  diseases  in  which  one  may  hope  for  help  in 
diagnosis  by  adopting  the  above  procedures — for  example,  supi^urations,  abscesses 
localised  or  spreading,  gonoiTha'a,  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  erysipelas,  pneu- 
monia,  tuberculosis  particularly  pulmonary,  leprosy,  influenza,  antlirax  or  malig- 
nant  pustule,  acute  spreading  gangrene,  tetanus,  plague,  actinomycosis. 

Although  given  a  list  of  such  nivourable  length,  the  reader  m  ust  not  conclude 
that,  provided  the  staining  methods  be  carried  out  correctly,  he  will  be  able  there- 
from  to  formulate  a  diagnosis  in  every  čase  he  examines,  conditions  clinically 
similar  being  frequently  caused  by  bacteria  which  are  quite  dissimilar.  Stili,  in 
the  majority  of  ctises  one  may  expect  assistance,  and  in  very  many  one  can  make 
an  accurate  diagnosis  from  such  examinations. 

In  abscesses  one  may  exnect  to  tind  most  commonly  cocci  singly,  in  clusters,  or 
in  chains.  The  films  should  be  stained  with  a  simple  stain,  or  by  Gram's  or 
Weigert's  methods.  The  pyogenic  cocci  retain  the  stain  by  the  latter  methods.  To 
determine  their  identity  they  must  be  separated  by  cultivation  on  suitable  media. 
Chains  (streptococci)  are  usually  found  in  acute,  rapidly-spreading  abscesses. 

Suppurations  occurring  during  the  course  of  pneumonia  and  typhoid,  whether 
of  sott  parts  or  bone,  may  be  caused  by  the  organisms  associated  \^^tli  these 
diseases.  The  diplococcus  of  pneumonia  (Stemberg  and  Frankel)  may  often  be 
readily  distinguisned  by  staining  methods,  its  double  lanceolate  shape  and  capsule 
marking  it  out  from  other  cocci  present,  especially  if  stained  by  Gram  s  method  ;  but 
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if  bacilli  are  found  in  abscesses  during  typhoid  fever  one  must  not  conclude  without 
very  careful  investigation,  for  whicn  great  experience  and  special  methods  are 
required,  that  these  are  the  bacilli  of  tvphoid,  as  many  other  organisms  may  be 
present.  In  empyema  the  diplococcus  oi  pneumonia  should  be  looked  for  (see  vol. 
Wii.  p.  505). 

In  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  bacteriolog^cal  investigation  of  the  pus  is 
usually  not  carried  out  to  diagnose  its  presence,  as  that  dcpendsmoreon  clinieal  data, 
but  to  determine  its  character  so  as  to  direct  treatment.  The  most  common  organ- 
ism  found  is  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  but  streptococci  n)ay  he  found, 
and  their  presence  in  certain  cases  mav  call  for  the  use  of  anti-streptococcic  serum. 

Where  the  suppuration  is  tuberculous  in  origin  one  may  frequently  by  Ziehl- 
Neelsen's  method  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

(lonoin-hcea. — When  a  suppurative  urethritis  with  production  of  creamy  greenish 
yellow  pus  occurs  shortly  after  connection,  one  may  nope  by  staining  simply  with 
methylene  blue  or  thionin  to  lind  gonococci  of  characteristic  double  character  in 
the  protoplasm  of  the  pus  cells.  This  absolutely  confirms  the  diagnosis,  the  only 
organism  which  might  cause  confusion — so  far  as  is  known — being  a  diplococcus 
occurring  in  puerperal  cystitis,  and  this  stains  by  Gram's  method,  wherea8  the 
gonococcus  becomes  decolorised.  In  later  stages  the  bacteriological  diagnosis 
cannot  b<i  so  contident,  and  cultivation  in  Wertheim's  medium  has  to  be  empToved. 
This  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  human  blood  and  agar.  Its  method  of  employ- 
ment  need  not  be  referred  to  here. 

In  erijsipelas^  fluid  from  the  vesicles  at  the  spreading  edge  or  obtained  by 
puncture  may  be  examined  by  staining  or  cultural  methods,  and  found  to  contain 
streptococci. 

Pneumonia. — The  "ru8ty"  sputum  should  be  examined  by  "simple  "  stains  or  by 
Grara's  method  to  demonstrate  the  diplococcus  with  its  capsule. 

PulnK/iuirij  Tubercu/ons  (clin.  phthisiB  pulniomilts), — The  sputum  from  a 
suspected  čase  mixcd  with  1*20  carbolic  acid  if  desired,  should  be  nlaced  in  a  flat 
glass  dish,  and  the  small  yellow  points  picked  out  and  crushed  Detween  cover- 
glasses,  or,  if  these  be  not  prominent,  a  drop  of  the  yellow  part  of  the  sputum 
should  be  taken.  The  tilms  are  stained  by  Ziehl-Neelsen^s  method.  The  tubercle 
l)acilli  stand  out  as  red  rods  upon  a  blue  ground.  Other  organisms  present  are 
stained  by  the  methylene  blue  contrast  stain. 

A  scraping  from  a  lepir/us  nodule  or  sections  of  it  may  also  be  stained  by  this 
method.    The  bacilli  are  found  in  clusters  in  the  "  lepra  "  cells,  and  also  free. 

Influenza. — The  bacillus  of  influenzais  very  minute  and  difficult  to  demonstrate. 
The  l)est  stain  to  use  is  Ziehl-XeelsenX  dilut^  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  distilled 
wrtter,  and  tiltered.  This  should  be  allowed  to  act  for  half  an  hour,  and  subsequent 
decolorisation  in  weak  acetic  acid  should  not  be  carried  far.  The  bacilli  often 
occur  in  clusters,  the  long  axes  pointine  mostly  in  one  direction,  and  they  show 
end-staining,  the  central  part  of  the  roa  being  only  faintly  stained,  so  that  they 
may  resemble  minute  diplo-forms. 

Anthrnx. — The  bacillus  is  of  large  size  and  thick,  and  may  be  demonstrated  by 
Ciram's  method  in  sections  of,  or  in  nuid  from,  the  vesicles  on  the  raLsed  edge  of  the 
malignunt  pustule.    Cultivation  methods  should  also  be  practised. 

Acute  Sjirendinff  (jarnjrtiu. — The  most  important  vanety  of  this  is  malignant 
cpdema,  and  great  čare  must  be  employed — as  in  the  čase  of  anthrax-  to  avoid 
itKK'ulating  one's  self.  Here  again  fluid  from  simple  puncture,  or  obtained  in  a 
sterilised  nypodermic  needle,  mav  be  examined  for  tne  bacillus  of  malignant 
anieina,  which  may  present  an  oval  spore  lying  near  the  centre  of  the  rod.  This 
must  in  addition  be  examined  by  anaerobic  culture  methods. 

In  cases  of  fetnnus  the  discharge  from  the  primary  wound  may  be  examined  by 
staining,  but  the  bacillus  is  not  always  found  in  this  way.  Cultural  methods 
should  always  \)e  tried. 

Platfue. — Fluid  obtained  by  hypodermic  puncture  is  examined  by  simple  stain- 
ing metho<ls,  and  by  culture  on  agar.  Here  again  excessive  caution  is  demanded. 
BuIkjcs,  when  puncturod,  usuallv  break  down  earlv.  In  pneumonic  plague  the 
sputum  mav  snow  both  plague  bacilli  and  Frankel  s  diplococcus,  and  it  may  be 
diificult  to  distinguish  between  them,  even  though  the  tormer  does  not  stain  by 
(^ram  8  method.  The  plague  bacillus  is  usually  somewhat  oval,  and  shows  marked 
end-staining. 

Acftnoffif/cons. — The  pus  is  thin,  and  contains  minute  yellowish  points,  which 
should  be  picked  out  ana  examined  after  staining  by  Gram*s  method.  l^suallv  an 
irregular  telted  collection  of  tilaments  is  found,  in  which  dichotomous  branctiing 
may  be  distinguished. 
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These  are  some  of  the  diseases  which  m&j  be  met  with  by  the  practiticHier,  in 
which  bacteriological  investigation  by  staining  methods  assists  diagnosis. 

B.  Investigation  by  cultiration  on  suitable  media,  such  as  beef-brotE, 
agar>agar,  peptone  gelatine,  glucose  agar,  and  blood  serum. 

Beef-hroth,  which  is  aiso  the  basis  of  agar-agar  and  peptone  gelatine,  is 
made  as  follows : — 

Plače  in  an  enamelled  pan  h  Ib.  (500  grammes)  of  minced  Uan  beeL 
Ali  visible  fat  must  he  removed-  Add  rather  moie  than  one  litre  (35  olj 
of  water,  and  macerate  for  an  hour  at  a  gentle  heat  considerablj  below  boiling' 
point,  then  bring  8lowly  to  the  boiL  Allow  to  cool  so  that  the  fat  solidifiess 
filter  through  several  lajers  of  muslin,  and  make  up  to  one  litre.  To  this 
}jeef-extraet,  which  is  simply  a  solution  of  the  flesh  extractives  and  salts, 
and  is  closely  analogous  to  nomial  urine,  is  added  nutrient  material  in  the 
form  of  digested  albumin  (peptone)  and  common  salt. 

Very  good  beef-extract  may  be  made  by  dissolving  3  grammes  d 
Liebig'«  extract  of  meat  in  one  litre  of  water. 

To  make  beef-broth  (boutllon)  take:  peptone,  10  grammes  (1  per  cent); 
common  salt,  5  grammes  (J  per  cent) ;  beef-extract,  1  litre  ;  or  smaller  pro- 
portionate  quantities.  Dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat  Test  the  reaction  of 
the  result  with  litmus  paper.  If  acid,  render  faintly  alkaline  with  a  few 
drojis  of  10  yier  cent  solution  of  caustic  soda.  Again  boil  thoroughIy,  and 
filter  through  moistened  filter-paper  into  a  perfectly  clean  glass  flask  or 
in  to  test-tu})es.  Plug  with  unmedicated  cotton  wool,  and  sterilise  for  an 
hour  on  three  successive  days  in  a  Koch's  steriliser  or  in  a  potato-steamer. 

The  broth  is  then  ready  for  use. 

A  soUd  medium  is,  however,  for  many  purposes  more  convenient,  and  to 
obtain  this,  agar  or  gelatine  (finest  gold  medal)  is  added  to  the  beef-bioth. 
The  former  is  for  incubation  at  high  temi)eratures,  the  latter  for  cultivation 
at  room  temperatures.  The  agar  and  gelatine  of  themselves  have  no 
nutrient  value. 

The  method  of  prepariiig  a  litre  of  each  is  described.  If  properiv 
sterilLsed,  they  keep  indetiuitely. 

A(iar-<jeUUin€y  or  shortly  "Agar." 

Agar-agar,  20  grammes  (2  per  cent). 
Beef-broth,  1  litre. 

The  agar  is  cut  up  in  small  pieces  and  soaked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  about 
1*500  acetic  acid  in  water.  Tt  is  then  collected  in  a  piece  of  muslin  and  washed 
thoroug}ily  in  tap-water  until  ali  trace  of  acid  reaction  disappeai'^  This  treat- 
ment  faciUtates  solution. 

Boil  thoroughly  in  an  enamelled  pan,  avoiding  burning,  until  aH  the  agar  isdis- 
solved.  See  that  the  reaction  is  stili  sligljtly  alkaline  ;  cool  down  to  about  45"  C, 
and  add  the  wliite  of  an  ag^  with  the  shell  which  have  been  beaten  up  with  100  c,c 
of  water.  This  water  helps  to  make  up  for  loss  by  evaporation.  Shake  up  and  boil 
again  thoroughly,  stirring  the  while  to  prevent  burning,  until  the  e^^  coagulates and 
separates.  Filter  hot  through  special  agar  filter-paper  or  through  pure  ootton-w(»I 
or  "glass"  wool.  The  former  gives  the  bet  ter  result,  and  use  of  a  hot  water  jacket«(l 
filter  renders  the  operation  easier.  Tubes  mav  be  filled  and  plugged  at  onee,  orthe 
prepared  agar  kept  in  a  plugged  glass  flask,  the  plug  being  covered  \vith  tin-foil 

fubes  and  flask  are  sterilised  as  in  the  čase  of  the  broth.  During  cooling  the 
tubes  are  inclined  so  that  the  agar  solidities  with  a  large  surface.  Water  of  con- 
densation  coUects  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

Ghicose  agar  is  made  by  adding  1  to  3  per  cent  of  glucose  to  agar.  The  tubes 
are  half-filled,  and  allowea  to  cool  in  the  erect  position. 

Peptone  gelatine,  or  simply  "  GJelatine." 

Finest  gold  medal  gelatine,  100  grammes. 
Beef-broth,  1  litre. 

Dissolve  with  (jentle  heat — preferably  in  a  Hask  in  the  steamer,  iieutralise  if 
necessarj^,  clarify  and  filter.    Fill  tubes  one-third  full,  and  allow  to  solidify  in  tbe    ! 
erect  position. 
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The  manufacture  of  the  meclia,  particularly  of  agar,  presents  certain  difficulties, 
and  if  they  he  only  occasionally  required  it  is  better  to  purchase  thein  in  tubes  ready 
for  use  from  scientitic  instrument  dealers. 

Blood  serum  can  be  very  readilv  and  easilv  prepared  by  any  practitioner^  and 
is  useful  for  many  purposes.  The  blood  may  be  human  or  from  tne  lower  animals 
(cow  or  sheep). 

Sutficient  blood  may  be  expressed  from  a  placenta  to  make  two  or  three  tubes. 
With  precautions  as  to  cleanlmess  placental  blood,  or  blood  of  the  cow  or  sheep, 
is  collected  in  a  small  beaker  or  flask,  and  after  the  clot  contracts — say  in  ten 
hours — the  serum  is  pipetted  off  into  sterile  tubes.  These  are  plugged  and  sup- 
ported  in  the  steamer  in  an  inclined  position.  The  heat  is  applied  very  slowly, 
and  not  allowed  to  reach  boiling-point,  but  only  about  80'  C,  so  as  to  coagulate 
the  serum  lirmly.  This  require8  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  The  tubes  are  then 
sterilised  for  half  an  hour  on  three  successive  day8.  The  writer  has  found  this 
method  of  preparation  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  resultant  solidified  serum,  though 
nearly  opaque,  gives  quite  as  ^ood  cultural  results  as  that  prepared  by  other 
methods,  and,  moreover,  no  special  apparatus  is  required. 

LfrMer^B  blood  serum,  on  which  the  diphtheria  bacillus  grows  bestj  is  prepared 
by  adding  two  parts  of  separated  blood  serum  to  one  part  of  beef-broth,  to  which  1 
per  cent  glucose  has  been  added.     This  is  solidified  as  before. 

For  the  preparation  of  other  media  the  reader  is  referred  to  any  textbook  of 
bacteriology. 

Emplotment  of  these  Media 

Agar  (or  Blood  Serum). — Take  three  sloped  tubes.  Singe  off  the 
top  of  the  wool  plug,  passing  the  lip  of  the  tube  through  the  flame.  If  the 
water  of  condensation  be  exce88ive  reniove  the  plug  and  pour  it  off. 

To  inoculate,  take  a  loopful  of  the  material  with  the  sterilised  and 
cooled  platinum  needle,  and  holding  a  tube  horizontal,  remove  the  plug  by 
grasping  it  with  the  flexed,  right,  little  finger,  then  passing  in  the  platinum 
needle,  avoiding  con  tac  t  with  the  walls  of  the  tube,  mix  up  the  material 
with  the  fluid  stili  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Then  draw  the 
loop  gently  back  and  for\vards  over  the  surface  of  the  medium  iu  a  zigzag 
manner,  so  as  to  i)ass  onee  over  most  of  the  surface.  Eeplace  the  plug,  and 
without  recharging  the  needle  repeat  this  process  with  the  second  and 
third  tubes.  In  the  second  and  third  tubes  the  numbers  of  organisms 
ought  t()  be  so  attenuated  that  separate  colonies  will  develop  on  incubating 
at  37   C.  for  twenty-four  hours. 

For  this,  an  "  incubator,"  in  which  the  temperature  is  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  35^  to  37'  C.,  or  98"*  to  99'^  F.,  by  means  of  a  sui table  regu- 
lating  apparatus,  should  be  employed,  and  is  essential  for  reliable  work, 
though  some  cultures  vvill  develop  at  room  temperature  or  by  placing  on  a 
mantel-shelf  above  a  fire.  Portions  of  separate  colonies  thus  obtained  are  to  be 
picked  out  with  the  straight  needle, and  examined  by  "  film  "  methods  (p.  486). 

Gelatine. — This  medium  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  agar,  and 
incubated  at  room  tem})erature,  that  is,  from  18°  to  22"  C. 

It  is  more  often  usfd  to  test  colonies  vvhich  have  been  separated  on  agar 
or  serum.  Pick  out  a  little  from  the  centre  of  a  colony  with  the  straight 
sterilised  needle,  štab  this  down  through  the  centre  of  the  solid  gelatine, 
and  incubate  at  room  temperature. 

Some  organisms  cause  liquefaction  of  the  gelatine  by  a  peptonising 
action,  e.g.  8taphylococci,  anthrax,  cholera ;  others  grow  in  a  characteristic 
manner,  iomiing  a  heaped-up  mass  on  the  surface  (Friedlander'8  diplo- 
bacillus),  or  sending  out  lateral  processes  into  the  medium  (anthrax),  or 
otherwi8e  producing  a  characteristic  appearance. 

Glucose  Agar. — The  tul«  should  be  one-half  fuU  of  freshly  prepared 
glucose  agar. 

Ttus  medium  may  be  used  in  attempting  to  separate  anaerobic  organisms. 
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other  methods  being  too  complicated  for  perfonnance  hy  anj  but  skilled 
bacteriologists. 

With  a  long,  straight,  sterilised  platinum  needle  take  a  quantity  of  the 
discharge  or  fluid  to  be  examine(l,  and  pass  the  needle  deep  into  the 
mediiini.  Eeplace  the  plug  and  cover  with  a  tightlj-fitting  rubber  caj«. 
Eei)eat  the  procesa  in  two  other  tubes. 

Ineul>ate  at  37  C.  for  lbrty-eight  hours;  then  examine  the  grovth 
which  develops  by  the  fihn  luethoA  If  organisms  containing  spores  be 
found,  plače  the  tubes  in  vvater  kept  at  a  temperature  of  80*^  C.  for  half  an 
hour.     Then  reinoculate  tulies  from  each  and  incubate  as  before. 

The  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  80°  C.  should  kili  ali  non-sporing 
bacteria  present. 

The  resultant  cultures  maj  contam  any  sporing,  anaerobic  organisms, 
such  as  tetanus  or  malignaut  o^dema,  which  are  often  found  together. 

The  reiider  must  be  wamed,  however,  that  these  are  very  difficult  to 
separate. 

Blood  Serum. — This  is  especially  suitable  for  the  diagnoeis  of 
diphtheria. 

With  the  sterilised  loop  remove  a  little  of  the  membrane  from  the 
throat  in  a  suspected  čase,  inoculate  successivelj  tliree  serum  tubes,  and 
examine  films  after  incubation  for  twelve  to  twenty  hours.  The  diphtheria 
bacilli  develop  quickly  on  this  medium,  and  if  present,  are  readily  recog- 
nised  on  staining  with  methylene  blue  or  thionin  blue.  They  also  stain  by 
Gram's  method. 

A  dei>endable  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  by  sunply  exainiiiiiig  a  film 
made  direct  from  the  throat. 

Pregnancy. 

This  subject  will  l>e  described  in  the  follo\\ing  sections : — 
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As  soon  08  an  impregnated  ovum  becomes  implanted  in  the  uterine  mucosa 
a  series  of  remarkable  changes  sets  in,  not  only  in  the  generative  organa, 
but  in  adjacent  and  distant  structures,  and  indeed,  the  whole  general 
eeonomj  becomes  materiallj  altered.  These  modifications  may  be  con- 
veniently  divided  into  (1)  local ;  (2)  generaL 

I.  Local  Changes 

The  most  important  of  these  are  necessarilj  in  the  uterus  itself.  At 
each  menstrual  epoch  changes  of  hypertrophy  and  increased  vascularitj 
take  plače,  but  if  impregnation  does  not  occur,  a  destructive  process  sets  in 
resulting  in  the  menstrual  discharge.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  conception 
occurs,  the  hypertrophic  process  continues,  giving  rise  to  among  others 
remarkable  changes  in  the  size,  capacity,  and  form  of  the  uterus.  The 
modifications  which  take  plače  in  the  uterine  mucosa,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  deciduse,  have  been  described. 

Changes  in  the  size,  weight,  cap(icity,  and  form  of  the  uterus. 

The  unimpregnated  normal  uterus  measures  3  inches  in  length,  2  inches 
in  breadth,  and  1  inch  in  thickness.  Some  authorities  state  the  measure- 
ments  of  length  and  breadth  as  rather  less  than  these — 2|  and  1|  inches. 
At  full  term  of  gestation  the  uterus  has  so  grown  that  it  measures  from 
122  ^  l^T  inches  in  length,  from  9^  to  lOJ  inches  in  breadth,  and  from 
9  to  9  J  inches  antero-po8teriorly.  The  circumference  at  the  level  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  is  about  29  inches. 

The  weight  of  the  virgin  uterus  is  about  IJ  ounces,  that  of  the  full 
term  gravid  uterus  about  28  oucces. 

The  surface  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus  measures  5^  square  inches,  and 
its  capacity  is  1  cubic  inch.  At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  surface  of  the  organ 
is  350  square  inches,  and  its  cubic  capacity  is  400  inches,  so  that  the  latter 
has  increased  over  500  times. 

The  form  of  the  uterus  also  undergoes  varying  modifications  as  pregnancy 
advances.  During  the  first  three  months  the  uterus  retains  its  pyriform 
shape:  the  cervbc  is  not  much  altered,  and  is  stili  conical.  £xpansion 
occurs  chiefly  laterally,  so  that  the  uterus  apj)ears  as  a  spherical  body  placed 
over  a  cervix  almost  normal  in  shape.  Later,  the  uterus  becomes  expanded 
in  its  lower  part,  and  by  the  fifth  month  it  presents  a  more  or  less  spherical 
form,  the  largest  diameter  being  the  verticaL  At  full  term  the  uterus  is 
described  as  ovoid  or  egg-shaped,  the  dome  being  at  the  fundus,  the  siualler 
end  l)elow.  However,  Spiegelberg  has  pointed  out  that  the  shajie  of  the 
uterus  during  pregnancy  is  by  no  means  uniform.  Many  deviations  oc<iur. 
The  form  depends  on  the  primary  shape  of  the  organ,  on  the  \voman*8 
IK)sition,  on  the  jK^sition  of  the  foetus,  and  on  the  tension  inside  the 
uterus. 

Changes  in  the  Position  of  the  Uterus, — Ovving  to  increase  in  weight  and 
size  the  uterus  neces8arily  undergoes  a  change  of  position  as  gestation 
advancea  It  is  very  generally  believed  that  during  the  first  four  weeks  of 
pregnancy  tlie  uterus  is  situated  somewhat  lower  in  the  i)elvis,  and  some 
believe  that  the  fiattening  of  the  hy]X)gastrium  is  an  importiint  early 
sign  of  pregnancy.  Tarnier,  however,  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  con- 
stant,  and  that  very  early  the  fundus  rises  almve  the  level  of  the  pelvic 
brim,  while  the  cervix  is  situated  at  its  normal  level  in  the  jielvis.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  month  the  fundus  is  a  finger's  breadth  alK)ve  the  pubis ;  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  this  dLstance  has  increased  to  rather  more  than  two 
inches ;  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  to  four  inches ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
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moDth  it  is  on  a  level  with,  or  a  little  above,  the  umbilicus.  A  mouth 
later  the  fimdus  is  two  iodhes  above  the  umbilicus,  and  during  the  eightb 
and  niuth  months  it  coutinues  to  riee  till  it8  upper  limit  lies  iiumediat«!; 
below  the  ensifonn  cartilage.  The  greatest  distance  of  the  fundus  from  tbe 
pubis  is  attained  about  lourteea  daya  betore  fuU  tirne,  for  diiring  the  Iiut 
two  weekB  there  is  coiiimouly  a  marked  descent,  owiog  to  the  entranee  ol 
the  lower  pole  of  the  uienis  into  tlie  pelvis. 

Id  luultipane  the  abdominal  u-all  is  relaxed,  so  that  the  uterus  projectc 
further  fonvard,  and  the  fundus  does  not  rise  so  bigh  ae  in  primipara;.  Ii 
the  latter,  too,  the  deacent  of  the  lower  pole  occurs  earlier.  No  doubt  thi 
rigiditj  of  the  uterus  itself  in  priinlparse  tends  not  only  to  preaerve  its  uy 
ward  growth,  but  futthers  the  early  descent  of  the  lower  pole. 

The  sitiiation  of  the  impregnated  uterus  is  uormallj*  8oinewhat  obliquc 
being  in  the  majoritj  of  casea  slightly  rotated,  bo  that  the  anterior  Burfaa 
km  k  8  fonvarda  and  to  the  righi 
and  further,  it  does  not  oocupi 
exaotly  the  median  position,  il 
viating  in  most  women  elightlT  u 
the  right  side. 

As  to  the  causes  of  these  deria 
tions  there  is  considerable  differenci 
of  opinion,  and  manj  theories  han 
1>eeu  advanced  to  explain  them 
Some  attribute  them  to  the  prinian 
set  of  the  uterus  in  the  pelviit,  sout 
to  the  fact  that  womeu  lie  mosi 
commonly  on  their  right  side  durinj 
sleep,  some  to  the  supposed  com- 
parative  shortness  of  the  right  round 
Ugament,  some  to  irregular  contrac- 
tions  of  the  uterine  muscle,  and 
othera  to  distension  of  the  rectoin. 
As  gestation  progresses  tlw 
o1>liquities  are  maintained,  and  in 
the  later  stages  are  accentuated. 
The  uterus  grow8  upvrards  and 
forvvards,  so  that  in  the  erect  posi- 
tioo  ita  long  axis  is  in  line  ^th 
the  a,\is  of  the  brim. 

In  \vomen  who  have  had  manj 
children  there  oecurs  frequently  a 
much  more  marked  anterior  pro- 
jectjon  of  the  uterus,  and  in  some 
extremo  cases  the  fundus  is  actuailT 
dependent. 

At  the  end  of  pregnancy  thtee- 
fourths  of  the  anterior  aurface  of  the 
uterus  is  in  close  relation  with  the  abdominal  wall,  though  sometimes 
omentum  or  small  intestines  may  intervene.  The  lower  fourth  is  in  contacc 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  tlie  bladder.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus 
is  in  contact  with  the  spinal  column,  and  the  coils  of  small  intestine  iind 
room  on  either  side.  The  fundus  is  in  contact  with  the  transverae  colon 
and  part  of  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  the  anterior  margin  of 
tlie  liver,  and  the  siphoid  cartilage.     The  aaceuding  colon  is  in  relation 
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with  the  right  border  of  the  uterus,  and  the  descending  colon  with  the 
left. 

Changes  in  Structure. — At  one  tirne  it  wa8  supposed  that  the  growth  of 
the  uterus  was  the  result  of  mechanieal  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  enlarg- 
ing  ovum.  If  such  were  the  čase  the  uterine  parietes  vvould  be  much 
thinner  at  full  term  than  in  the  non-gravid  Btate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  thickness  at  full  term  is  about  the  same  as  before  pregnancy  occurs,  and 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the 
original  muscular  walL 


Diagram  to  illuntrato  the  cliaii>;pH  in  the  cervi\  duriu^  pTeguaiiC)'. 

^  There  is,  in  addition,  a  difitinct  alteration  in  the  muscular  texture  of 
the  uterus,  for  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  pregnancj  is  a  softening  and 
yielding  of  the  wall,  which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  dense  unresistent 
pre-gravid  character  of  the  muscle. 

The  thickness  of  the  wall  varies  in  different  women  and  at  diflferent 
])artR  of  the  same  uterus,  for  example,  at  the  placental  site  the  muscle  is 
thicker,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cervix  it  is  thinner  than  in  the 
virgin  state.  This  hypertrophy  is  due  to  an  enormous  increase  in  size  of 
the  individual  muscular  fibres.  They  incrciise  in  length  frpm  seven  to 
eleven  times,  and  from  two  to  five  times  in  breadth.  Butf  besides  the 
normally  developed  fibres  which  grow  so  greatly,  there  are  in  the  uterine 
wall  embryonic  muscle-cells  which,  when  pregnancy  occurs,  take  on  active 
development,  and  increase  to  a  size  commensurate  with  tliat  of  the^^re- 
exi«ting  fibres. 

At  full  term  the  uterus  niay  be  divided  into  three  parts :  above,  the  bodv ; 
ljelow,  the  cervix  ;  and  between  these  there  is  developed  a  portion  of  the  muscular 
wall,  wbich  is  much  thinner  and  much  less  vascular  than  the  body  proper.    This  is 
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known  as  the  lower  uterine  segment.  It  is  about  three  or  four  inches  in  vertical 
extent,  and  is  separated  from  the  body  by  a  distinct  ridp^e  knowQ  as  "Bandls 
rin^,*'  or  the  "  retraction  ring."  During  pregnancy  this  division  has  as  its  lower 
limit  the  intemal  os,  but  dunng  labour,  atter  the  canalisation  of  the  oervix  has 
taken  plače,  the  lower  uterine  segment  and  the  cervical  canal  are  continuoos. 
These  parts  of  the  uterus  ditier  both  in  structure  and  in  function.  In  the  body 
the  muscular  iibres  are  arran^ed  c^uite  irregularly,  in  the  lower  segment  chiedj 
vertically,  and  in  the  cervix  ehiedy  in  a  circuiar  manner.  The  bodj  of  the  uterus 
is  the  only  contractile  iMirt,  The  lower  uterine  segment  and  the  cervix  togetfaer 
are  expansile. 

During  pregnancy  the  cervix  uteri  undergoes  hjrpertrophic  changes  similar  to 
those  in  utiier  parts  of  the  organ.  At  one  tiiiie  it  was  believed  and  taught  that 
from  the  early  inonths  onwards  there  was  a  gradual  shortening^  of  the  cervix,  bat 
it  is  now  agreed  that  this  diminution  in  length  is  virtual  and  not  real.  Tbe 
apparent  shortening  is  explained  by  the  great  softenin^  of  the  cen-ical  dssoe 
wliich  occurs,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  altered  direction  and  fK>sition  of  tbe 
c'er\ix.  There  is,  however,  a  real  shortening  of  the  cervical  canal  during  the  last 
fortnight  of  pregnancy,  owing  to  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  canal  from  above 
downwards.  Kven  in  primi]>ane  in  most  cases  the  os  eKternum  is  soii]ewhat  patn- 
lous  during  tlie  later  months,  but  in  some  it  remains  closed  till  labour  sets  in.  In 
multip<ini»  the  margins  of  the  os  are  irregular,  and  it  is  always  possible  to  intro- 
duce  the  tip  of  the  linger  even  before  the  seventh  month. 

An  oxaminati()n  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus  reveals  no 
deti  ni  te  arrangement  of  the  muscular  tibres.      Helie  has,  however,  shc>wn  that 
during  i)i'opnancy  three  distinct  layers  can   be  differentiated — an    extemaL,  a 
middle,  uiul  an  intemal.    The  external  layer,  composed  of  altemating  vertical 
and  transverse  tibres,  covers  the  body  and  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  conimencing 
at  the  junotion  of  the  c»ervix  in  front,  and  extending  rather  lower  behind.     At  tJie 
fundus  the  hiteral  tibres  diverge  outwards  on  lx>th  sides,  and  are  prolonged  along 
the  round  lieaments  the  Fallopian  tul>es,  the  ovaries,  and  the  broad  hcament^C 
The  middle  layer  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  uterine  wall.     The  fascicuii  which 
compase  it  are  of  variable  size,  and  cross  each  other  in  aH  directions.      They  sur- 
round  the  veins  whose  walls  consist  only  of  intima,  and  this  arrangement  aiTords 
an  explanation  of  the  arrest  of  ha»morrhage  during  the  contraction  after  deliverj. 
The  intemal  hiyer  is  comix)sed  partly  of  circuiar  rin^s  of  muscular  fibres,  which  an* 
espocially  \voll  niarked  round  the  openings  of  the  l^allopian  tul>es  and  round  tbe 
os  internum,  and  piirtlv  of  longitudinal  tibres  arranged  in  a  trianjzular  fashion— 
one  on  the  antorior  and  one  on  tlie  iK)sterior  wall  of  the  uterus.     Tlie  basi*  of  the 
triangle  is  above  and  the  ajH»x  at  tlie  os  internuni.     Fibi*es  of  these  three  difierent 
lavers   pass  from  one  stratum   to  the  other,  binding  ali   into  one   eontinuous 
muscle. 

Tlie  muscular  coat  of  tlie  cervix  is  composed  chietly  of  trans versely  circuiar 
tibres. 

Chanfjes  in  the  Peritonrum  and  in  the  Ai^pendage^i. — 0\viiig  to  the 
griulual  incrciise  iu  size  of  the  pregnaut  uterus  the  iiormal  relations  of 
the  pelvic  peritoneum  are  disturl>ed.  The  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments  are 
separated  ;  thev  share  in  the  general  hvpertrophv,  and  are  carried  up  by  the 
growiiig  uterus,  so  that  instead  of  beiug  horizontal  they  l.>ecome  vertical,  or 
nearlv  so.  As  the  result  of  this  change  of  position  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
ovaries  are  dra\vn  tovvards  the  uterus,  till  at  the  end  of  pregnaiicy  they  lie 
alougside  the  uterus.  The  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  peritoneum  iu 
front  and  behind  the  uterus  have  not  been  detinitelv  detennined.  rolIis's 
obscrvations  led  liini  to  ]>elieve  that  the  nornial  le  vel  of  the  peritoneum  in 
the  non-pregnant  condition  wiis  raised  during  pregnancy  both  in  front  and 
l)ehind  the  uierus,whereas  Web8ter,  from  an  examination  of  frozen  sections, 
found  the  inferior  limit  of  the  jKiritoneal  pouches  as  low  during  pregnancv 
as  ]>cfore  it. 

The  round  ligaments  increase  enormously.  They  become  four  times 
their  normal  thickness,  and  they  so  increase  in  length  that  at  the  end  of 
pregnancy  they  extend  from  neiir  the  umbilicus  to  the  inguinal  canal  on 
each  side.     The  utero-sacral  ligaments  also  become  enonnously  developed. 
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The  ovaries  are  almost  doubled  in  size,  and  assume  nearly  a  vertical 
position.  Ovulation  is  in  most  cases  entirely  suspended.  The  Fallopian 
tubes  undergo  tlie  usual  hjpertrophic  changes,  increasing  in  thickness  and 
in  length.     The  epithelial  lining  becomes  denuded  of  its  vibratile  cilia. 

Changes  in  the  Arteries  and  Veins  of  the  Uterus, — The  arteries  of  the 
uterus  increase  in  size,  in  length,  and  in  number.  The  change  in  their 
length  is  not  due  to  their  becoining  less  tortuous,  for  Jacquemier  has  found 
that  they  are  more  tortuous  at  the  end  of  pregnancj  than  in  the  non- 
pregnant  state.  The  ovarian  arteries  become  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  uterine  arteries  are  stili  larger.  The  branehes  on  enter- 
ing  tlie  uterus  suddenly  enlarge,  and  a  verj  fine  anastomosis  is  established 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  uterus.  Those  whieh  pass  to  the  endometrium 
subdivide  freelj,  and  end  in  a  diffuse  capillarj  network.  The  veins  of  the 
uterus  become  dilated  into  large  sinuses  which  eommunicate  with  each 
other.  The  walls  of  these  are  intimately  united  with  the  surrounding  con- 
nective  tissue,  and  therefore  when  the  venous  channels  are  mutilat^  the 
walls  do  not  collapse,  but  remain  more  or  less  gaping.  These  veins  are 
devoid  of  valves,  and  in  the  middle  muscular  lajer  the  wall  consists  of  a 
single  coat.  The  ovarian  veins  so  hypertrophy  that  they  are  almost  as  large 
as  the  external  or  internal  iliac. 

Changes  in  the  Lymphatics  and  Nerves, — The  uterine  lymphatic  system 
undergoes  hypertrophic  changes  during  pregnancy.  The  whole  intra-uterine 
€xpanse  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  vast  lymph  sinus  (Spiegelberg).  The 
lymphatic  channels,  when  they  pass  from  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  are 
coUected  into  a  plexus  underneath  the  peritoneum,  especially  over  the 
fundus  and  along  the  sides  of  the  uterus.  The  lymphatic8  of  the  fundus 
and  the  body  pass  to  the  lumbar  glands,  vvhile  those  of  the  cervix 
eommunicate  with  the  pelvic  glands.  The  exact  changes  in  the  nerves 
have  not  been  accurately  determined.  The  cervical  ganglion  increases  in 
size  till  it  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  in  the  non-pregnant  condition. 
Some  authorities,  including  Snow,  Beck,  and  Hirschfeld,  believed  that  the 
nerves  remain  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  Robin  held 
that  there  vvas  an  apparent  increase  of  size,  but  that  this  was  due  to  increase 
of  neurilemma.  Kilian  believed  the  nerve  tubes  increased  in  length,  but  not 
in  thickness ;  while  Schroeder  stated  that  they  hypertrophied  in  every  way, 
just  as  the  lymphatics  do. 

The  Vagina  and  £xternaJ  Genitals. — Changes  of  hypertrophy  similar  to 
those  which  occur  in  tlie  uterus,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  take  plače  in  the 
vagina  and  external  genitals.  The  vaginal  canal  increases  in  length  and  in 
capacity.  The  submucous  adipose  tissue  becomes  less  in  amount,  but  there  is 
marked  development  of  the  muscular  coat  and  of  the  connective  tissue. 
The  blood-vessels  increase  in  size  and  in  number,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  vascularity  the  mucous  membrane  assumes  a  bluish,  almost 
purple,  colour  vvhich  by  some  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  sign  of 
pregnancy.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  h}^rtrophies  more  than 
the  niuscular  and  external  coats,  vrith  the  result  that  the  normal  folds  are 
exaggerated,  so  much  so  that  frequently  tliese  protnide  through  the  vulvar 
orifice  as  a  ^^olet-coloured  svvelling.  The  normal  secretion  of  the  vagina  is 
increased,  in  some  cases  to  such  an  extent  that  it  fonus  an  actual 
discharge.  The  cer^i  generally  occupies  a  position  8omewhat  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  and  it  seems  shortened  owing  to  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  niucous  lining  of  the  vagina  and  the  ascent  of  the  uterus  into  the 
abdomen.  The  external  genitals  become  hypertrophied  and  softened,  owing 
to  the  incre^ase  of  vascularity  and  the  development  of  the  lymphatics.  Tlie 
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vulva,  therefore,  appears  proininent,  the  labia  being  8wollen,  and  the  vems 
seem  varicose,  while  the  secretion  from  the  sebaceous  and  6weat  glands  is 
much  increaseA  In  multiparie  the  vulvar  orifice  gapes,  while  in  primi- 
pane  it  appears  smaller  and  retracted. 

The  Peiric  Joints. — To  a  certain  extent  the  articulations  of  the  pdvis 
share  in  the  changes  due  to  pregnancy.  Zaglass  held  that  there  was  a 
certain,  though  very  slight,  aniount  of  movement  in  the  sacro-iliac  joints  in 
the  non-pre<;nant  vvoman.  During  pregnancj,  and  especiallj  dnring  the 
last  weeks  and  during  labour,  there  is  a  marked  serous  infiltration  of  the 
joints  and  elongation  of  the  ligaments,  and  in  many  vremen  distinct  moie- 
ment  of  the  sacro-iliac  and  pubic  joints  can  be  made  out  during  labour.  The 
sacro-coccjgeal  joint  also  becomes  more  movable. 

Adjacent  Organs. — The  other  organs  in  the  pelvis  undergo  changes 
during  pregnancy,  partij  due  to  exces8ive  congestion  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  in  the  uterus,  and  partly  due  to  niechanical  pressure.  During  the 
early  months  the  pregnant  woman  suffers  from  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
frequent  micturition,  and  sometimes  incontinence.  These  sjmptoms  are 
due  partly  to  pressure  by  the  growing  uterus,  and  partij  to  hyperaeniia  of 
the  vesical  mucous  membrane.  Towards  the  end  of  pregnancj  these  symp- 
toms  recur,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  uterus ;  and  in  some  cases  retention 
of  urine  results  from  the  pressure  of  the  presenting  part  on  the  urethra. 

Nearly  ali  pregnant  vvomen  suffer  from  constipation.  This,  if  not  due 
to  persistence  of  habit,  is  the  result  of  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  upon 
the  sigmoid  tlexure,  interference  with  the  normal  peristalsis,  and  the  limited 
actiou  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Oidema  of  the  lower  extremities  and  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins 
are  very  common  during  pregnancy.  These,  during  the  later  months,  are 
the  result  of  increased  intra-abdominal  pressure,  while  in  the  early  months 
the  same  changes  may  occur  merely  from  the  slowing  of  the  blood  current 
consequent  on  the  dilatation  of  the  pelvic  veins.  Pains  in  the  lower 
extremities  are  referred  to  presvsure  upon  the  nerve  trunks  from  the  lumbjir 
and  siicral  plexuses. 

The  Ahihmiiial  W(dl, — The  distension  of  the  abdominal  wall8  during 
l)regnancy  leads  to  the  production  of  tlie  "  stria)  gravidarum."  These  are 
bluish  red  lines  which  become  most  conspicuous  in  the  later  months,  and 
are  found  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  especiallj  the  sides. 
After  labour  they  persist,  and  gradually  become  white  in  colour.  These 
striie  are  the  result  of  the  stretching  of  the  deep  layer  of  connective  tissue 
of  the  cutis.  During  pregnancy  these  lines  are  also  seen  on  the  nates,  the 
thighs,  and  the  breasts.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  pregnancy,  for  similar 
marks  may  appear  on  the  abdominal  wall  when  it  is  rapidly  stretched,  as 
from  a  tumour  or  ascites.  Other  pigmentarj'  changes  in  the  skin  occur, 
but  they  are  not  constant.  The  most  common  is  the  appearance  of  \vhat  is 
called  by  some  the  "  liuea  nigra,"  a  dark-brown  Une  which  runs  from  the 
symphy8is  pubis  to  the  umbilicus,  or  even  beyond  it.  Patches  of  discoloured 
skin  sometimes  appear  on  the  face,  especially  on  the  forehead ;  but  these 
pigmeutary  changes  in  the  skin  are  of  no  diagnostic  value  in  pregnancy. 

By  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  the  umbiUcus  commences  to  be  les 
deep,  by  the  seveuth  the  depression  is  obliterated,  and  from  this  tirne 
onvvards  it  protrudes  more  and  more  till  it  forms  a  rounded  elevation  on  the 
abdominal  wall. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy  a  physiological  separation  of 
the  recti  muscles  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  ela8ticity  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  is  lessened,  and  \vhen  the  distension  is  very  great 
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an  actual  loss  of  tonus  takes  plače.  The  muscles  which  chieflj  suflfer  in  this 
respect  are  the  transversalis,  the  external  and  internal  oblique  muscles ;  while 
the  recti,  on  account  of  their  length  and  thickness,  suiler  to  a  much  less 
extent,  if  at  ali. 

Changes  in  the  Mammcc, — From  the  second  month  onwards  hjpertrophic 
and  other  changes  take  plače  in  the  mammie,  resulting  in  gradual  increase 
of  not  only  glandular  tissue,  but  of  fat  and  connective  tissue.  The  peripher}' 
of  the  breast  is  first  affected.  It  becomes  irregularlj  hard,  and  presents 
knotty  masses  which  are  enlarged  acini  of  the  glandular  structures.  Later 
similar  hjpertrophic  changes  spread  along  the  ducts  of  the  gland,  towards 
the  nipple,  till  ultimatelj  the  whole  organ  is  atfected.  The  distension  of  the 
skin  leads  to  the  formation  of  strise  simikir  to  those  seen  on  the  abdominal 
wall,  and  through  the  tightly-drawn  skin  a  network  of  veins  can  be  seen, 
especiallj  at  the  margins  of  the  organa  The  nipple  becomes  enlarged,  more 
sensitive,  and  more  readilj  erectile,  and  the  pink  areola  surrounding  it  is 
replaced  by  an  areola  which  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  complexion  of 
the  woman.  In  fair  women  it  is  of  slight  brownish  colour,  whereas  in 
brunettes  it  is  dark  brown,  or  almost  black.  At  the  end  of  two  months  the 
areola  is  slightlj  raised,  and  the  sebaceous  follicles  become  more  and  more 
enlarged  till  they  form  distinct  tubercles  on  the  surface  of  the  darkened 
area.  These  are  known  as  Montgomery's  tuberclea  The  usual  diameter  of 
the  mammary  areola  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches ;  but  in  many 
cases,  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  onwards,  a  "  secondary  areola  "  surround- 
ing the  primarj  is  formed.  This  is  not  so  deeply  coloured,  and  is  not 
always  very  marked.  From  the  third  month  pressure  on  the  gland  causes 
the  exudation  of  a  thin  fluid  known  as  the  colostrum;  it  increases  in 
quantity  as  the  gestation  advances,  and  is  the  product  of  the  newly-fonned 
and  of  the  developed  pre-exi8ting  gland  cella  It  is  an  albuminous  fluid,  and 
contains  fat  cells,  epithelial  cells,  and  typical  "  colostrum  corpuscles." 

II.  General  Changes 

Pregnancy  creates  important  changes  in  the  different  8ystems  and  organs 
of  the  body.  The  blood  and  the  nervous  system  are  aflfected  to  the  greatest 
extent,  but  practically  ali  the  functions  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  modified. 
Since  the  pregnant  woman  has  to  perform  nutritive  and  excretory  functions 
for  herself  and  her  foetus,  exten8ive  changes  in  the  general  system  must 
occur.  So  long  as  these  changes  take  plače  within  certain  limits  health 
is  preserved  and  improved,  but  when  carried  to  exce8S  they  lead  to  sehous 
complications. 

The  Toxcemia  of  Pregnanci/. — Much  has  of  late  been  written  on  this 
subject.  It  is  now  believed  by  some  authorities  that  many  of  the  hitherto 
supi)08ed  phy8iological  8ymptom8  of  pregnancy  are  the  result  of  slight 
toxa3niia,  and  that  the  graver  complications  of  pregnancy,  labour,  and 
the  puerperium  are  due  to  intense  toxic  infection.  Vomiting,  salivation, 
pigmentary  changes  in  the  skin,  neuralgia,  irritability  of  temper,  etc.,  liave 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  normal  since  they  are  so  common,  but 
po68ibly  they  are  due  to  the  presence  of  toxin8.  As  pregnancy  advances, 
the  general  economy  becomes  adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  and  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  pass  oflT.  The  emunctory  organs  work  at  higher 
pressure,  but  if  one  of  them  gives  way,  theu  symptom8  of  toxsemia  become 
intensified,  and  may  become  so  serious  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life. 
Eclampsia  is  the  most  striking  example  of  severe  toxic  infection.  It  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  disease  primarilj  of   the  kidnejs.     Poet-mortem 
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examination  reveals  important  changes  in  the  liver  similar  to  thoee  pio- 
duced  by  certain  poisons.  In  many  cases  of  eclampsia  no  pathological 
changes  have  been  found  in  the  kidnejs,  and  the  clinical  evidence  of 
disturbance  of  the  renal  function  rapidlj  disappears  after  labour.  The 
causes  of  these  tox8emic  conditions  during  pregnancj,  labour,  and  the 
puerperium  are  varied,  and  inelude  hereditj,  clunate,  previous  renal  diaease, 
djspepsia,  hepatic  disorders,  anaemia,  and  tight  lacing.  Earlj  recognition 
of  toxic  sjmptoms  is  important,  as  active  treatment  is  frequentl7  necessarj 
to  prevent  serious  complications. 

Changes  in  the  Blood  and  Circulation. — A  t  one  tirne  it  was  supposed 
that  the  chief  change  in  the  blood  during  pregnancj  wa8  one  of  "  plethora'' 
of  ali  its  constituents,  and  **  bleeding  "  wa8  a  verj  conimon  operation  during 
the  later  months  of  pregnancj.  Now  it  is  recognised  that  though  the 
actual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  increased,  the  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  blood  is  towards  anieniia  and  hjdrsemia.  The  water7  elenients,  the 
white  blood  corpuscles,  and  the  fibrin  are  increased ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  amount  of  albumin  and  of  red  blood  corpuscles  is  diminished  The 
water  increases  from  7911  per  1000,  which  is  the  normal  amount  in  the 
non-pregnant  condition,  to  819*9  in  the  last  month  of  utero-gestation.  The 
red  blood  corpuscles  diminish  from  126  to  10449.  The  albumin  lessens 
from  70*5  to  661.  The  jfibrin,  which  in  the  non-gravid  state  is  3  to 
1000,  lessens  until  the  sixth  month  ;  then  it  begins  to  increase  until,  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  month,  it  is  4'3.  The  iron  in  the  blood  is  necessarilj 
diminished  in  amount,  since  the  number  of  red  ceUs  is  so  decreased. 
There  are,  of  course,  great  variations  in  individual  cases.  The  hjgienic 
surroundings  and  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  pr^nant  woman  will 
materiallj  aflfect  the  blood  changes. 

In  1828  Larcher  first  pointed  out  that  a  phjsiological  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  took  plače  during  pregnancy.     This  increase  in  size  is  lunited 
to  the  left  ventricle  and  is  such  that   the  whole  weight  of   the  heart 
increases  one-fifth  during  gestation.     The  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
blood  in  the  body,  the  placental  circulation,  and  the  amount  of  abdominal 
preasure,  ali  involve  increased  cardiac  action,  and  this  shows  itself  not  in 
more  rapid  action  of  the  organ,  but  in  hypertrophy  and  in  increased  arterial 
tension.     There  is  also  during  pregnancy  a  tendency  to  thrombotic  and 
varicose  condition  of  the  veins.     Durozier  states  that  the  heart  continues 
enlarged  during  lactation,  but  if  a  \voman  does  not  nurse  her  child  ii 
diminishes  in  size  immediately  after  labour.     Women  who  have  borne  manv 
children  often  have  a  permanent  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

The  liver  is  also  enlarged  and  in  wonien  who  have  died  suddenly  after 
labour  fatty  degeneration  has  frequently  been  found.  The  spleen  shows 
signs  of  marked  hypertrophy,  which  is  ea8ily  understood  when  one  con- 
siders  its  important  relation  to  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  changes 
in  blood.  It  is  increased  in  size  from  140  grms.  to  180  grms.  The 
thijroid  gland  participates  in  the  general  change  of  increased  growth,  and 
is  alinost  con8tantly  8omewhat  enlarged  during  gestation. 

Changes  in  Respiration. — Increase  in  size  of  the  uterus  mechanicallj* 
interferes  with  the  function  of  respiration.  The  long  axis  of  the  thorax  is 
diminished  by  the  upward  displacement  of  the  diaphragm,  and  this  in  the 
later  months  causes  some  embarrassment  to  breathing,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  there  is  compensation  in  the  fact  that  the  lower  thorax  is  increased 
in  breadth.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  pregnancy  breathing  becomes 
easier  ovving  to  the  "  sinking  "  of  the  uterus  and  its  contents.  In  the 
early  months  a  certain  amount  of  dyspna3a  is  occasionally  observed,  but  this 
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is  merely  one  of  the  numerous  nen^ous  reflex  phenomena  which  so  often 
complicate  pregnancj.  Since  there  is  more  blood  in  the  body  during  ges- 
tation  there  is  naturally  an  increase  of  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Changes  in  the  Digestive  St/stem  and  in  Nutrition. — In  the  early  montlis 
of  pregnancy  the  appetite  is  generally  fitful,  while  nausea  and  vomiting 
\vithin  certain  limits  are  so  frequeut  as  to  be  regarded  as  physiologicaL 
The  varieties,  causes,  and  significance  of  morning  sickness  are  described 
under  "  The  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy "  (p.  504).  The  appetite  of  the 
pregnant  woman,  even  though  often  capricious  to  the  very  end  of  gestation, 
generally  increases  so  that  the  general  nutrition  is  improved.  An  increase 
in  weight  takes  plače  irrespective  of  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  and  the 
presence  of  a  foetus.  On  an  average  the  gain  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds, 
or  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  body.  Excluding  the 
generative  organs  the  adipose  tissue  is  increased  more  than  any  other 
tissue  of  the  body.  The  deposits  are  specially  marked  in  the  mammary 
glands,  in  the  abdominal  walls,  in  the  hips,  and  in  the  omentum.  The 
whole  figure  therefore,  becomes  fuller  and  rounder. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  not  materially  changed  during  pregnancy, 
although,  according  to  some  authorities,  it  is  slightly  lower  in  the  morning 
than  during  the  day. 

Changes  in  Bone. — Besides  the  alterations  in  the  bones  and  joints  of  the 
pelvis  abeady  referred  to,  changes  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  have  frequently 
been  observed  in  women  who  have  died  during  parturition.  Bokitansky 
pointecl  out  that  irregular  bony  deposits  were  found  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  skull  l>etween  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  and  more  especially 
developed  on  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones.  These  osteophytes  consist  of 
calcium  carbonate,  traces  of  phosphates,  and  organic  matter.  They  have 
been  discovered  in  rather  more  than  one-half  of  ali  the  cases  exaniined  of 
women  ciying  after  the  fifth  month.  Some  authorities  consider  that  they 
are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  pregnancy,  so  that  whether  they  are  physio- 
logical  or  pathological  has  not  been  accurately  determined. 

During  pregnancy  there  is  alway8  a  risk  of  delayed  union  in  fractured 
bones. 

Owing  to  the  grovvth  and  inclination  forward  of  the  growing  uterus 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  altered  so  that  the  pregnant  woman  is  obliged  to 
throw  her  head  and  shoulders  backwards  in  order  to  preserve  her  equilibrium 
in  the  erect  posture.  The  curves  of  the  spine  are  increased,  and  this  tends 
to  an  alteration  in  gait,  which  is  especially  marked  in  short  women. 

Changes  in  the  Skin. — The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  has  already  been 
referred  to,  but  other  changes  are  constant  phenomena.  The  sebaceous  and 
sweat  glands  acquire  increased  activity.  Further,  according  to  Bames, 
"women  \vho  had  been  losing  their  hair  when  not  pregnant  found  its 
<a'Owth  restored  during  pregnancy,  and  falling  out  again  after  labour." 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  changes  of  pigmentation  are  associated 
vrith  a  temporary  hypertrophy  of  the  suprarenal  capsulea 

Changes  in  the  Nervous  Sgstem, — During  pregnancy  the  nervous  system 
becomes  especially  sensitive,  and  hence  numerous  reflex  phenomena  are 
observed.  Kigors,  ttushings,  fainting,  hysterical  disorders,  disturbance  of 
the  special  senses,  and  neuralgia  are  frequent.  In  the  majority  the  mental 
State  is  one  of  detepondency,  especially  in  the  early  months,  but  often  as 
gestation  advances  towards  completion  this  state  gives  plače  to  one  of 
*'  buoyancy  and  a  sense  of  joyful  exi)ectation."  It  is  quite  the  exception 
to  meet  with  women  who  feel  unusually  well  and  cheerful  throughout  the 
whole  pregnancy.     Most  look  forward  with  great  anxiety  to  labour,  fearing 
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the  worst  for  theiuselves  and  for  their  child.  Changes  in  dispositioii  aie 
frequeiitly  very  marked.  A  woman  who  is  naturallj  amiable  and  bright 
maj  duriog  pregnancy  become  moodj  and  disagreeable,  and  the  reverse  is 
also  sometimes  observed. 

Changes  in  the  Urine. — The  kidnejs  are  8omewhat  enlarged  and  the 
urine  is  increased  in  quantity,  but  only  in  its  watery  elemente.  With  the 
exception  of  the  chlorides  the  solid  coustituents  become  less  and  less  in 
amount  as  pregnancj  advances.  The  phosphates  and  solphates  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  diminished  owing  to  their  being  used  in  the  growth  of  the 
foetua  At  one  tirne  it  wa8  held  that  a  white,  grumons,  soft  "  pellicle," 
known  as  kiestein,  was  diagnostic  of  pregnancj.  It  forms  in  the  urine 
about  thirty-8ix  hours  after  it  is  passed,  and  about  the  fifth  day  it  breaks 
up  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  a  similar 
substance  is  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  of  the  non-pregnant  and  even  in 
the  urine  of  men. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy  sugar  maj  sometimes  be 
detected  in  the  urine,  and  during  lactation  it  may  be  found  in  large 
quantities,  diminishing  and  ultimately  disappearing  when  the  milk  dis- 
appears  from  the  mammse.  This  temporary  glycosuria  mnst  not  be 
confounded  with  true  diabetes,  which  is  a  serious  compUcation  of  pregnancj. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  frequency  of  albuminuria  during  pregnancj. 
Schroeder  maintains  that  in  aH  pregnant  women  the  urine  contains  albumin 
varying  in  amount  from  3  to  5  per  cent ;  others  give  the  peroentage  as 
high  as  20  or  30.  No  doubt  albumin  is  detected  in  the  urine  of  a  very 
large  number  of  pregnant  women,  and  to  many  of  these  the  albuminuria 
is  physiological  and  transitory.  This  "  temporary  albuminuria  "  is  much 
more  marked  during  labour  than  during  pregnancy,  and  the  longer  the 
labour  the  more  likelihood  of  albuminuria.  It  is  probably  due  to  reflex 
vaso-motor  spasm  of  the  renal  arteries  resulting  from  uterine  contraetions. 

The  definite  causes  of  albuminuria   at  any  stage   of  pregnancy  are 
really   very  uncertain,  although   many  theories   have   been    advanced   to 
account  for  the  condition.     Increased  intra-abdominal  pressure,  resulting 
in  interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  vena  cava  and  its   branches, 
has  been  supposed  to  account  for  some  cases,  but  this   has  ne  ver   been 
proved.     Most  admit  that  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on 
the  reual  vessels  predisposes  to  the  disease,  and  there  are  several  facts  which 
tend  to  uphold  this  theory.     Albuminuria  is  more  common  in  the  later 
months  of  pregnancy  than  during  the  first  five  months.     Those  cases  occur 
amoug  primiparse  in  whom  the  abdominal  wall8  are  tense  and  unyielding. 
Further,  albuminuria  is  common  in  t\vin  pregnancies,  and  when  pregnancj 
is  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  fibroid  or  ovarian  tumour.     It  is  less 
frequent  during  pregnancy  than  durmg  labour,  when  pressure  is  greater, 
and  it  diminishes  after  the  birth  of  the  child.     The  theory  of  increased 
intra-abdominal  pressure  is  the  oldest  of  ali,  but  that  this  is  sufficient  to 
excite  the  disease  in  kidiieys  previously  healthy  has  never  been  proved.     It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  albuminuria  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
earli/  months  of  pregnancy  before  there  is  any  possible  stagnation  from 
pressure  is  purely  reflex.     It  corresponds  to  the  reflex   irritation  of  the 
stomach  which  results  in  morning  sickness.     The  hydrsemic  s  ta  te  of  the 
blood  is  supposed  to  account  for  some  cases  of  albuminuria,  and  in  others 
the  increased  arterial  tension  may  be  the  exciting  factor.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  stili  others  the  albumin  found  m  the  urine  of  pregnant 
women  is  8imply  the  result  of  vesical  catarrh. 

It  is  not  neces8ary  to  do  more  than  mention  these  cases  in  which  preg- 
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nancy  occurs  in  women  suflfering  from  chroiiic  Bright'8  disease  with 
albuminuria,  and  those  who  haviiig  previonslj  suffered  from  kidney  disease 
show  albumin  in  the  urine  during  pregnancy.  These  cases  have  quite  a 
difTerent  relation  to  pregnancj  from  those  already  referred  to. 

The  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine  of  a  pregnant  woman  is  always 
a  cause  of  anxiety.  If  it  is  persistent  and  abundant,  and  espeeially  if  it 
occurs  early  in  pregnancy,  the  outlook  is  grave,  and  careful  treatment 
to  prevent  more  serious  complications  is  urgently  required.  Clinically, 
albuminuria  suggests  the  pos8ibility  of  urcemia  and  eclampsia. 
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The  changes  produced  in  the  maternal  organism  by  the  condition  of 
pregnancy  are  so  very  definite,  and  opportunities  for  observing  them  are 
presented  so  often  to  every  medical  man,  that  it  might  seem  impossible  for 
any  one  exercising  due  čare  to  make  a  mistake  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
decide  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  pregnancy  in  a  given  čase.  That 
mistakes,  however,  are  frequently  made  in  this  connection  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience.  Such  mistakes  are  doubtless  most  often  due  to  care- 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner — a  too  ha8ty  examination  of  the 
patient,  or  a  too  hasty  conclusion  drawn  from  suhjective  phenomena  only, 
without  any  phy8ical  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Tardieu  has  said  (and  our  knowledge  has  not  advanced 
inuch  since  then)  that  except  the  bruit  of  the  fcetal  heart,  the  signs  of 
pregnancy,  from  the  development  of  the  abdomen  and  breasts  up  to  the 
movement  and  efforts  of  labour,  may  be  observed  when  there  is  no  pregnancy, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  even  by  the  most  skilful  and  careful  observers,  errors 
in  diagnosis  niay  occasionally  be  made. 

The  ridicule  to  \vhich  the  author  of  such  a  mistake  is  apt  to  be  sub- 
jected,  and  the  loss  of  professional  reputation  which  may  result,  would  alone 
render  this  subject  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  one  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  There  is,  however,  another  and  weightier  reason. 
A  wrong  diagnosis  may  imperil  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  treatment 
of  certain  diseases  is  very  materially  modified  should  pregnancy  be  also 
present.  In  the  čase  of  an  ovarian  tumour,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
gravid  uterus,  complications  inay  arise  which  make  its  removal  both  difficult 
and  dangerous ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  pregnant  uterus  which  has  been 
diagnosed  as  an  ovarian  tumour  may  be  subjected  to  operation  with  fatal 
results,  as  has  unfortunately  not  infrequently  happened. 
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Whenever,  therefore,  the  que8tion  of  pregnancj  arises,  after  the  imUsrj 
of  the  čase  bas  been  carefuUj  searched  a  thorough  ph jsical  examinatioii  of 
the  patient  should  be  made.  Mistakes  will  then  be  rare.  It  is  alao  a  good 
rule  to  follow  that,  however  strong  the  presumptive  evidences  of  pregEancj 
may  be,  in  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  certain  signs  no  absolutelj 
definite  opinion  should  be  expressed.  The  lapse  of  a  month,  while  it  can 
but  very  rarely  do  harm,  will  generallj  be  sufficient  to  clear  up  the 
diagnosis. 

Pregnancj  is  revealed  by  certain  sjmptoms  and  signs,  subjective  and 
objective  phenomena.  The  importance  of  the  latter  over  the  former  need 
hardlj  be  referred  to.  A  patient  may  not  only  be  mistaken  with  regard  to 
her  sensations,  but  may  purposely  make  erroneous  statements  about  them. 
To  the  phy8ician,  therefore,  the  subjective  phenomena  afiTord  at  the  most 
presumptive  evidence  only :  the  certain  and  infallible  signs  are  perceived  bj 
his  own  senses. 

SvMPTOMS. — Subjective  Phenomena  of  Pregnanci/, — I.  Suppression  c/ 
Menses. — Menstniation  as  a  rule  is  in  abeyance  during  the  whole  of 
pregnancy,  and  its  stoppage  is  usually  the  first  indication  to  the  patient 
that  she  has  conceived.  So  constant  is  this  8ymptom  that  it  forms  the 
most  reliable,  and  therefore  generally  adopted,  datum  froni  which  to 
calculate  the  onset  of  labour.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered :  Firstlv, 
pregnancy  can  occur  before  puberty,  and  also  after  the  menopause. 
Secondly,  menstruation  may  continue  during  the  early  months  of  gestation. 
Only  in  very  rare  cases  is  it  met  with  after  the  third  month,  and  most 
commonly  it  will  occur  during  the  first  month  only.  In  these  cases  the 
amount  of  blood  lost  is  generally  much  less  than  the  patienfs  normaL 
This,  combined  with  the  short  duration  of  the  flow,  is  often  suflScient  to 
arouse  suspicion.  Cases  have,  however,  been  recorded  where  menstruation 
went  on  regularly  and  normally  aH  through  the  nine  months  of  gestation, 
and  Montgomery  and  Palmer  record  cases  where  it  wa8  ne  ver  presen  t  except 
during  pregnancy.  Thirdly,  that  many  other  conditions — local,  constitu- 
tional,  ciimatic,  and  emotional — may  cause  amenorrhoea.  In  this  connection 
the  emotional  or  psychical  causes  of  amenorrhoea  call  for  special  note. 

Stoppage  of  menstruation  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  newly 
married  women  who  are  not  pregnant  but  who  are  very  desirous  of  becom- 
ing  80,  and  who  anxiously  look  forward  to  a  faihire  of  the  menstnial 
flow  as  the  first  intimation  that  conception  has  occurred.  More  often  it 
\vill  be  found  in  another  class — generally  unmarried  women  who  have 
exposed  themselves  to  the  risk  of  impregnation,  and  are  dreading  the 
result.  It  is  in  these  two  classes  of  cases  that  mistakes  in  diagnosis  are 
most  easily  made,  because  not  infrequently  when  one  such  symptom  ap})ear8, 
others,  also  psychical  in  their  cause,  are  apt  to  follow,  such  as  morning  siek- 
ness  and  svvelling  of  the  breasts.  To  sum  up,  it  may  be  stated  that 
amenorrhoea,  occurring  in  a  healthy  woman  who  has  been  previouslv 
regular,  and  who  has  been  exposed  to  the  chance  of  impregnation,  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  pregnancy,  even  in  the  early  months ;  and  its 
value  inereases,  of  course,  the  longer  it  continues.  Confirmatory  evidence 
must  alway8  be  sought  for,  in  the  early  months  in  the  condition  of  the 
breasts,  and  in  the  later  months  in  the  presence  of  the  abdominal  tumour. 
An  abdouiinal  tumour  associated  with  amenorrhcea,  and  whose  size  corre- 
sponds  to  the  number  of  periods  passed,  should  in  every  čase  excite  the 
suspicion  of  pregnancy. 

II.  Morning  Sickness. — Nausea  and  vomiting  are  an  almost  constant 
symptom  in  e^rly  pregnancy.     It  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  the  morning  on  first 
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rising  from  the  recumbent  posture,  and  hence  is  familiarlj  known  as  moming 
sickness.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  may  occur  only  in  the  aftemoon  or 
evening.  This  sickness  is  generally  most  severe  in  primiparaB  and  in  highly- 
strung  nervous  women.  It  may  come  on  immediately  after  conception,  more 
often  8how8  itself  for  the  first  tirne  after  the  first  menstrual  suppression, 
and  generally  ceases  dnring  the  fourth  month.  There  may  be  merely  a 
feeling  of  nausea,  but  this  is  U8ually  accompanied  by  the  vomiting  of  a 
glairy  mucus.  Lasting  in  most  cases  only  a  short  time  during  the  day, 
it  causes,  as  a  rule,  no  impairment  of  health.  In  some  cases,  when  it 
becomes  exaggerated  and  no  food  is  retained,  it  may  constitute  a  very 
serious  danger  (see  "  Hyperemesis  Gravidarum  ").  The  vomiting  of  preg- 
nancy  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  reflex  disorder  reflected  from  the 
uterus,  and  from  its  occurrence  so  very  early  in  some  cases  this  view  is 
probably  correct.  The  severer  forms  of  the  disorder  may,  however,  be  a 
manifestation  of  a  tox{emia  dependent  in  some  way,  not  yet  ascertained,  on 
the  pregnant  state. 

Taken  by  itself  morning  sickness  is  not  a  symptom  of  much  value  in 
the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  as  vomiting  in  the  morning  after  rising  is  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  ordinary  gastric  catarrh  and  in  chlorosis.  When 
it  is  associated  with  amenorrhoea  and  an  unimpaired  appetite  it  is  significant 
presiimptive  evidence.  It  is  valuable  as  a  corroborative  sign  because  it 
occurs  80  early  in  pregnancy. 

Increased  salivation  is  often  found  accompanying  the  severe  forms  of 
morning  sickness.  It  may  be  present,  however,  alone.  It  is  so  rarely  met 
with,  however,  as  to  be  of  very  slight  diagnostic  importance. 

III.  Various  other  nervous  phenomena  which  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  pregnancy — such  as  abnormal  cravings  for  certain  articles  of  food,  changes 
in  temperament  (irritability  or  despondency),  and  neuralgias — are  of  no 
value  in  themselves  as  indicating  pregnancy.  When,  however,  any  of  them 
have  been  noticed  in  a  patient  in  a  former  pregnancy  they  possess  a  certain 
significance. 

IV.  Qnickening. — Much  more  important  is  the  subjective  phenomena  of 
quickening,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  sensation  for  the  jfirst  time  by  the 
mother  of  the  movements  of  the  fcetus  in  utero,  The  date  of  this  is 
generally  about  mid-term,  when  the  growing  uterus  comes  in  contact  with 
the  abdominal  wall.  As  a  sign  of  pregnancy  it  is  obviou8ly  of  much 
greater  value  in  multiparous  than  primiparous  women.  The  movement 
of  flatus  in  the  intestines  and  irregular  contractions  of  the  abdominal 
uiuscles  may  be  mistaken  even  by  multipane  for  quickening.  Statements 
regarding  the  sensation  of  quickening  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  with 
caution,  and  too  great  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  them.  If  the  fcetal 
movements  have  not  been  felt  by  the  mothor  this  must  not  be  taken  as 
proof  of  the  non-exi8tence  of  pregnancy,  for  they  are  sometimes  not  noticed 
until  very  late,  sometimes  not  at  aH  even  when  the  child  is  quite  healthy ; 
and,  lastly,  they  vrill  be  absent,  of  course,  when  the  fa^tus  is  dead. 

V.  Bladder  Irritation. — Frequently  during  the  first  three  months,  while 
the  uterus  is  stili  a  pehic  organ,  patients  complain  of  some  bladder  irrita- 
tion. Generally  this  is  evidenced  by  frequent  calls  to  micturition,  in  some 
cases  by  actual  pain  during  the  act.  This  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
anteflexed  uterus  against  the  bladder,  and  passes  off  as  soon  as  the  uterus 
rises  out  of  the  pelvia.  By  itself  this  Bymptom  is,  of  course,  of  no  value,  and 
even  along  with  others  is  of  little  importance  in  diagnosis. 

Kiestein,  the  flocculent  deposit  sometimes  present  on  the  surface  of  the 
urine  in  pregnancy,  has  no  diagnostic  significance  as  was  once  supposed. 
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It  is  compoaed  of  fungi  mixed  with  triple  phosphates.       It  is  found  also  in 
the  urine  of  non-pregnant  women  and  also  in  that  of  males. 

The  Objective  Signs  of  Pregnancv. — These,  as  already  stated,  areof 
much  greater  diagnostic  value  than  the  subjective  sjrmptonis  just  mentioned. 
These  signs  are  made  known  to  us  by  direct  phjsical  exauiination  of  the 
patient.  This  includes  an  examination  of  the  manunas,  abdomen,  vagina, 
and  uterua 

Changes  in  the  MAMM.ii. — These  have  abready  been  considered  under 
the  head  of  local  changes  in  the  maternal  organism  resultdng  &om 
pregnancy.  We  need,  therefore,  refer  only  to  their  relative  value  in 
diagnosis. 

Montgomer)'  regarded  these  changes  to  be  certain  signs  of  pregnancj  if 
they  were  well  marked.  As  a  general  rule  this  niay  be  taken  to  be  true  if 
they  are  found  present  in  a  woman  who  is  known  not  to  have  been 
previou8ly  pregnan  t.  In  parous  women,  however,  their  value  is  much 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  in  them  the  darkening  of  the  areola^  the  pro- 
minence  of  the  areolar  tubercles,  and  secretion  may  be  found  present  for 
years  after  lactation  has  ceased.  They  have  been  found  present  also  in  non* 
pregnant  girL^,  it  is  stated,  as  a  result  of  repeated  8exual  intercourse  and 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  breasts  and  genitala  Almost  identical 
changes,  too,  it  must  be  kept  in  niind,  are  found  occasionaIly  in  connection 
with  various  pelvic  disorders,  such  as  ovarian  and  fibroid  tumours,  chronic 
metritis,  etc.  The  chief  value  of  the  manimary  changes  to  the  phjsician 
Ues  in  the  fact  that  they  occur  so  eariy,  and  also  because  thej  can  be  so 
easily  examined  in  a  suspected  čase  of  pregnancy  without  exciting  any 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  as  to  the  reason  of  the  exaniination. 

Abdominal  Signs  of  Pregnancv. — The  changes  in  the  size,  shape,  and 
appearance  of  the  abdomen  have  already  been  stated.  There  are,  however, 
other  and  more  reliable  signs.     They  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  Active  Movements  of  the  Fcetus. — These  can  generally  be  both  seen 
and  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall  after  the  8ixth  month.  In  a  inulti- 
parous  patient  they  may  be  felt  even  much  earlier.  As  seen  these  active 
movements  must  be  ditterentiated  from  intestinal  peristaltic  movements. 
When  felt  in  abdominal  palpation  they  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  any- 
thing  else. 

(b)  Passive  Movevunts  of  the  Fcetus,  Ballottement. — The  sensation  which 
is  imparted  to  the  examining  hand  when  the  fcBtus  is  moved  about  in  the 
liquor  amnii  is  called  ballottement.     It  can  be  felt  on  abdominal  examina- 
tion  if  the  fcetus  is  not  too  large,  or  the  hquor  amnii  not  too  8canty,  and 
is  therefore  most  easily  recognised  about  the  8Lxth  month.     It  is,  however, 
subject  to  certain  fallacies.     A  solid  part  of  an  ovarian  tumour,  when  moved 
betvveen  the  two  hands,  may  impart  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  the  foetus 
in    the   Uquor   amnii.      As  practised  in  vagimil   examination,  when  the 
pitienfs  shoulders  are  raised,  ballottement  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  signs 
of  pregnancy  that  we  possess.     It  can  generally  be  felt  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth  month,  and  can  be  simulated  by  nothing  else.      Vaginal  ballotte- 
ment is  of  special  value  in    the  diagnosis  of  hydramnios,  when    many 
of  the  ordinary  signs  of  pregnancy  are  observed.     In  these  cases  vaginal 
ballottement  is  most  clearly  made  out.     It  is  of  value  also  because  it  cau 
be  practised  when  the  fcetus  is  dead  if  the  liquor  amnii  has  not  escaped. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  not  only  may  a  large  foetus  and  absence  or 
deficiency  of  the  liquor  amnii  obscure  this  sign,  but  that  a  malpresentation, 
such  as  a  breech  or  placenta  prsevia,  may  make  its  recognition  difficult  or 
impossible. 
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of  the  cervix,  which  is  got  in  the  early  stages  of  the  cervical  catarrh,  and 
sometimes  in  intramural  fibroid  tumours,  is  not  likelj  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  softening  that  occurs  in  pregnancy,  except  in  the  early  months  whQi 
it  is  not  well  marked. 

The  Softening  and  CompressihUity  of  the  Lotoer  Uterine  SegmetU.— 
This  wa8  first  drawn  attention  to  by  Hegar  in  1884,  and  is  generaUj  knowii 
as  Hegar*s  sign.  It  can  be  noticed  best  if  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus  is  grasped  between  two  fingers, — one  in  the  rectum,  the  other  in 
the  vagina, — when  the  difierence  between  the  comparativelj  hard  cervii  and 
upper  part  of  the  uterus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  soft  lower  uterine 
segment  on  the  other,  is  felt  to  be  very  marked,  and  the  compressibilitj  of 
the  lower  uterine  segment  is  easily  made  out.  The  softening  and  broaden- 
ing  out  of  the  lower  uterine  segment  can  be  made  out  also  by  simple 
vaginal  examination  through  the  anterior  and  posterior  fornicea  To  the 
expert  Hegar*8  sign  is  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  early  pregnancT. 

Changes  in  the  Uterus, — The  changes  in  the  size,  form,  position,  and 
consistence  of  the  uterus  while  it  Ls  stili  within  the  pelvis  are  the  most 
reliable  signs  we  possess  for  the  diagnosis  of  early  pregnancy. 

Given  favourable  conditions  for  making  a  bimanual  exaniination  of 
the  uterus  in  early  pregnancy,  i.e,,  a  lax  abdominal  wall  and  uterus  in  itB 
normal  position,  the  doughy  softness,  the  fluctuation,  the  alternate  relaxa- 
tions  and  contractions  of  the  pregnant  uterus  can  hardlj  be  mistaken  for 
anything  else. 

Stili,  mistakes  are  made,  and  made  frequently ;  therefore,  while  the 
uterine  tumour  is  stili  within  the  pelvis,  it  is  well  not  to  be  definite  in  an 
ex]yres8ed  opinion,  at  any  rate,  after  a  single  examination. 

The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancv 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  being  one  of  the  most  reliable 
signs  in  the  diagnosis  of  early  pregnancy,  the  conditions  which  are  apt 
to  be  mistaken  for  it  are  naturally  those  which  are  also  associated  with  this 
same  sign.     They  are  as  follow8 : — 

(a)  Chronic  Metritis :  Suh-involution, — The  uterus  in  metritis,  though 
enlarged,  will  be  felt  to  be  uniformly  hard,  quite  distinct  from  the  doughj 
consistency  of  an  early  pregnancy.  It  is  generally  also  associated  with 
some  degree  of  tenderness.  Menstruation  is  profuse,  and  a  history  of  some 
previous  pelvic  troubles  will  generally  be  obtainable. 

{h)  A  small  interstitial  fibroid  may  be  ditlerentiated  from  pregnancv 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  difterentiate  between  a 
small  fibroid  and  chronic  metritis  than  to  distinguish  between  these 
conditions  and  pregnancy. 

(c)  Enlargement  of  the  uterus  from  retained  menstrucU  or  u'>atery  jluid 
presents  often  mucli  greater  difficulties.  Retention  of  menstmcU  fiuid 
occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  young  girls  in  whom  there  is  a 
congenital  atresia  of  the  cervix,  vagina,  or  hymen.  The  uterine  tumour 
which  is  found  on  abdominal  palpation  closely  simulates,  because  of  it5 
doughy  consistence,  the  pregnant  uterus ;  but  the  fact  that  the  patient  has 
never  menstruated,  the  pain  which  is  generally  present,  and  the  absence 
of  niammary  signs,  will  generally  excite  suspicion  and  lead  to  a  vaginal 
examination,  when,  if  the  atresia  is  in  the  hymen  or  vagina,  the  real  nature 
of  the  čase  will  be  at  once  recognised. 

Haematometron  may,  hovvever,  be  got  in  women  who  have  menstruated 
The  cause  in  them  will  generally  be  found  to  be  an  atresia  of  the  cervii. 
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This  atresia  may  be  inflammatorj  in  its  origin,  or  be  due  to  the  application 
of  escharotics  to  the  cervix.  A  historj  of  pain  each  month,  the  absence  of 
mammarj  signs  and  ballottement,  and  a  want  of  correspondenoe  between 
the  size  of  the  tumour  and  the  period  of  amenorrhoea  as  in  the  former  čase, 
will  generally  excite  suspicion,  though  the  nse  of  a  speculum  or  an  anses- 
thetic  maj  be  necessarj  to  enable  us  to  make  a  positive  diagnoeis. 

Distension  of  the  uterus  by  a  watery  or  mucous  fluid  is  a  rare  condition. 
It  is  met  with  after  the  menopause,  and  is  due  to  seniie  changes,  producing 
an  atresia  of  the  cervix.  Occurnng  as  it  does  in  old  women  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  pregnancy. 

In  the  dififerential  diagnosis  of  these  conditions,  which  may  simulate 
pregnancy  in  the  early  months,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  largely  de- 
pendent  on  the  bimanual  examination  of  the  uterus.  The  neces8ity  for 
caution  in  our  expressed  opinion  at  this  period  has  already  been  stated. 
When  from  any  reason  the  uterus  cannot  be  sati3factorily  palpated 
bimanually — it  may  be  owing  to  the  thickness  or  tension  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  or  to  a  backward  displacement  of  the  uterus — there  is  stili  greater 
reason  for  being  carefuL  Pregnancy  in  a  retroverted  uterus  in  the  early 
months  is  very  easily  overlooked  even  by  the  most  expert  examiner. 

From  the  fifth  month  onward  pregnancy  has  to  be  differentiated  from 
ali  those  conditions  which  are  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  abdomen. 
The  most  important  of  these  are — 

Ovarian  Tumour. — Cystic  ovarian  tumours,  from  their  comparatively 
rapid  growth,  from  their  consistence,  and  from  the  fact  that  not  infreqtiently 
they  are  associated  with  amenorrhoea,  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
pregnancy.  The  converse  is  equally  true.  The  following  points  should  be 
remembered  in  diflferentiating  the  one  from  the  other.  Ovarian  tumours 
are,  as  a  rule,  8lower  in  growth  than  the  pregnant  uterus,  and  while  in  the 
latter  the  abdominal  swelling  is  central  from  the  first,  in  the  čase  of  the 
latter  we  can  generally  elicit  a  history  that  the  swelling  was  first  noticed 
at  one  or  other  side.  If  amenorrhoea  is  present  with  an  ovarian  tumour, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  size  of  the  abdominal  swelling  will  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  period  of  amenorrhcea  as  that  of  the  pregnant  uterus. 
Menstruation,  however,  is  regular  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  ovarian 
tumour  found  before  the  menopause.  Secretion  may  be  present  in  the 
breasts  in  cases  of  ovarian  tumour,  but  only  rarely  is  this  so,  and  then  the 
other  mammary  changes  are  absent.  Examination  in  the  čase  of  ovarian 
tumours  for  the  uterine  bruit,  foetal  heart,  and  ballottement,  will  give 
negative  results,  and  the  uterus  on  vaginal  examination  can  generally  be 
felt  not  enlarged  and  displaced  backward,  forward,  or  to  the  side. 

It  is  in  cases  of  hydramnio8,  with  con8equent  great  abdominal 
enlargement,  that  mistakes  are  most  apt  to  occur.  Here  several  of  the 
abdominal  signs  of  pregnancy  already  mentioned  may  be  absent,  e,g.  the 
fcetal  heart  and  uterine  bruit,  and  the  active  and  passive  movements  of  the 
foetus.  Vaginal  ballottement,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  made  out  unusually 
distinctly,  and  is  the  most  reUable  sign  we  possess  for  the  diagnosi«  of  this 
condition.  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  the  sound  may  be  passed  into 
the  pregnant  uterus  without  rupturing  the  membrane,  so  that  this  simple 
operation  must  not  be  relied  on  to  differentiate  a  pregnancy  from  an  ovarian 
tumour. 

Fibroid  Tumours  of  the  Uterus. — These,  as  a  rule,  are  denser  and  grow 
more  slowly  than  the  pregnant  uterus,  and  menorrhagia  is  generaUy  a 
prominent  symptom.  In  rare  cases  there  may  be  found  present  mammary 
changes,  but  these  are  never  so  marked  as  those  of  pregnancy.     A  uterine 
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bruit  is  heard  in  more  than  half  the  number  of  caaes.but  the  foetal  heart  soonds 
are  of  course  absent,  as  are  also  the  vaginal  changes  found  in  pregnaocr. 
These  pointa  will  generally  serve  to  difTerentiate  the  one  condition  &om  the 
other.  It  rnust  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  soft  fibroids,  and  those 
undergoing  cjstic  degeneration,  may  undergo  a  rapid  increase  in  aize,  and 
that  in  soft  iibroids  the  intermittent  softening  and  hardening  of  the  uterine 
wall  80  markedlj  felt  in  pregnancy  may  in  rare  cases  also  be  noticed.  h 
the  absence  of  a  very  detinite  and  reliable  history  it  is  veiy  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  a  pregnancy  in  which  the  foetus  has  died  and  been 
retained  in  utero,  and  a  tibroid  tumour. 

Hydatid  degeneration  of  the  chorion,  producing  an  irr^ularly-8hap6d 
uterus  and  giving  rise  to  irregular  hflemorrhages,  maj  closelj  simulate  a 
soft  fibroid  tumour.  The  hiBtory,  however,  wSl  be  different  in  the  two 
cases,  and  if  this  is  not  obtainable  the  lapse  of  a  month  will  usually  clear 
up  the  diagnosis. 

Where  a  fibroid  or  an  ovarian  tumour  and  pregnancj  co-exist  the 
difficulty  in  diagnosis  may  l)e  very  great,  but  if  the  possibilitj  of  this 
occurrerice  is  kept  in  mind,  it  will  help  occasioually  in  the  diagnosis  of 
an  abdominal  8welling  with  an  obscure  history  and  apparentlj  contradietorr 
8yniptoms. 

Distended  Bladder. — An  over-distended  bladder  is  not  likelj  in  itself 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  pregnant  uterus,  though  where  it  is  present  along 
with  a  pregnancy  it  may  lead  to  certain  errors  in  diagno6i&  A  dis- 
tended  bladder,  for  instance,  the  result  of  an  impacted  retroflexed  gravid 
uterus,  may  be  mistaken  for  hydramnios,  or  may  cause  one  to  suppose 
that  the  gestation  is  much  further  advanced  than  it  reallj  ia  Such 
a  mistake  could  only  arise  when  a  vaginal  examination  had  not  been 
made. 

Obesiti/. — Aecumulation  of  fat  in  the  abdominal  wall  or  in  the  omentum 
may  not   only  render  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  difficult,   but   may  be 
mistaken  for  it.     In  women  who  are  getting  fat  menstruation  frequently 
becomes  scanty  and  sometimes  ceases  altogether.     This  obesitj  is  very  often 
developed  at  the  menopause.     The  increase  in  size  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
cessation  of  menstruation  naturally  suggest   pregnancy,  but  when   other 
corroborative  signs  are  sought  for  in  the  mamm^e  or  vagina  they  will  be 
found  absent.     Stili,  in  stout  women  caution  should  be  observed  in  expre8S- 
ing  a  negative  opinion,  for  obe8ity  obscures  most  of  the  abdominal  signs  of 
pregnancy,  and  also  renders  the  vaginal  examination  very  diflBcult. 

Sjnirious  Pre(j7iaiicy. — This  is  a  rare  condition,  met  with  usually  in 
neurotic  patients,  or  in  women  who  have  married  late  in  Ufe  and  are 
desirous  of  becoming  pregnant.  In  it  aH  the  8ymptom8  and  several  of  the 
signs  of  a  tnie  pregnancy  are  present.  Menstruation  may  stop,  the  breasts 
secrete  milk  and  enlarge,  and  there  is  morning  sickness.  Later  there  is 
swelling  of  the  abdomen,  quickening  is  felt,  and  the  patient  passes  into  a 
spurious  labour.  If  suspicion  is  aroused  and  a  careful  examination  made, 
a  mistake  in  diagnosis  is  not  likely  to  be  made.  A  resonant  percussion 
note  over  the  abdominal  swelling  alone  excludes  a  true  pregnancj.  Should 
the  patient  be  stout  an  anaesthetic  may  be  necessary.  In  narcoais  the 
abdominal  tumour  generally  subsides. 

Turnours  of  other  Abdominal   Viscera :  Liver,  Spleen,  Kidneys. These 

are  not  so  likelv  to  be  mistaken  for  pregnancy  as  tumours  of  the  ovary  or 
uterus.  Their  growth  is  usually  slow,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  abdo- 
minal swelling  which  thev  produce,  they  ave  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the 
other  signs  of  pregnancy.     The  lower  border  of  such  tumours  is  free  and 
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foniis  one  of  the  best  data  from  which  to  estimate  the  tirne  of  pr^nancr. 
As  it  lies  folded  up  in  the  uterus,  the  length  of  the  foetal  ajds  is  found  to 
be  about  one  inch  for  every  lunar  inonth  of  gestation.  The  measurement 
is  got  by  applying  one  ann  of  a  pair  of  callipers  to  the  lowe8t  part  of 
the  head,  the  other  to  the  highest  part  of  the  breech.  In  priinipane,  wherv' 
the  head  is  akeadj  within  the  briin,  it  is  necesaarj  to  introduce  the  lower 
blade  into  the  vagina.  A  measurement  of  seven  inches  got  in  this  way 
would  indicate  a  seven  months'  gestation.  This  method  of  calculation  is 
not,  however,  likely  to  be  much  used  in  general  practice. 

In  calculating  the  onset  of  labour  we  will  then  generallj  relj  on 
Naegle's  method.  It  is  well  never  to  be  too  definite,  a  considerable  margin 
should  always  be  allowed,  as  mistakes  of  from  one  to  three  week8  are 
common. 

DiAGNOSis  OF  THE  Death  of  THE  F(ETUS. — The  indications  of  intra- 
uterine  death  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  disappearance  of  the  foetal  heart  sounds  if  these  have  been  pre- 
viously  noticed. 

2.  The  cessation  of  active  foetal  movements. 

3.  A  8low  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  abdominal  tumour. 

4.  Diminution  in  size  and  tension  of  the  mammse. 

5.  Symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  mother  of  malaise.  Chilliness  and  a 
feeUng  of  dead  weight  in  the  lower  abdomen. 

6.  Foetid  discharge  from  the  uterus  if  the  membranes  have  been  rup- 
tured. 

7.  Looseness  and  mobility  of  the  foetal  cranial  bones  and  feet  on  vaginal 
examination  if  the  finger  can  be  introduced  within  the  intemal  o& 

If  the  membranes  remain  unruptured  the  liquor  amnii  is  slowly  absorbed, 
and  the  dead  foetus  may  be  retained  in  utero  for  weeks  and  even  months. 
Such  a  consideration,  as  already  stated,  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  and  re- 
liable  hi8tory,  may  present  great  diflBcultv  in  diagnosis. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Trimifaritv  axd'Multiparity. — Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances,  generally   medico-legal,   it   iiiay  be   iiecesRary    to    determine 
if  a  woinan  is  pregnan  t  for  the  first  tirne  or  bas  pre\iously  been  so.     Traces 
of  a  foriner  pregnancy  which  has  gone  to  fuU  tirne  or  past  the  sixth  moiith 
can  generally  be  found  in  the  lax  and  pendulous  condition  of  the  niammae, 
the  relaxed  abdominal  wall,  the  liiieje  albicantes,  the  absence  of  the  hymen, 
the  patulous  condition  of  the  vagina  and  vaginal  orifice,  and  the  lacerated 
cervix.    A  pregnancy,  however,  which  has  terminated  in  an  abortion  before 
the  sixth  month  may  leave  no  traces  at  ali  by  which  it  can  be  8ubsequentl}' 
recognised.     It  must  also  always  be  kept  in  luind  that  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  may  obliterate  many  of  the  above  signs,  and  that  certain  pathological 
conditions  of  the  cervix  in  a  primipara  may  closely  simulate  the  characters 
of  the  cervix  in  a  multiparous  woman. 

Diagnosis  of  Multiple  Pregnancy.     (See  "  T\viNS.") 
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1.  Defixition   and    Varieties, — One    child    at   a   birth   is    the    natiural 
or  normal  la\v  in  woman,  but  plural  conceptions  are  not  infrequent.     The 
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pregnancy  is  then  spoken  of  as  multiple.  Two  at  a  birth  is  coinparatively 
common  as  compared  with  higher  nambers,  and  is  taken  as  ihe  tjpe  of 
plural  conceptions.  Cases  of  three  are  rare,  once  in  about  7000  deliveries ; 
fonr  stili  more  rare,  and  of  five  not  more  than  8ix  or  seven  cases  have  been 
recorded.     More  than  five  at  a  birth  has  not  been  reliablj  authenticated. 

2.  Frequency. — The  proportion  of  twins  to  single  births  may  be 
r^arded  generallj  as  one  in  80  deliveries.  Variations  in  frequenc7  are 
shown  in  the  statistics  of  different  countries,  from  1  in  60  (Bohemia 
and  Ireland)  to  1  in  100  (France),  or  1  in  120  (New  York).  These 
apparent  difierenoes,  however,  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  due  to  dififerent 
sjstems  of  registration,  and  to  defects,  such  as  oniission  of  abortions  in 
the  registera  The  frequency  is  no  indication  of  the  comparative  fertility 
of  the  respective  uations. 

3.  The  injluences  which  predispose  to  tvnn-bearing  have  attracted  con- 
siderable  attention,  but  the  conclusions  arrived  at  reach  only  a  varying 
degree  of  probability.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  in  many  cases 
a  hereditarj/  influence,  and  also  to  support  the  opinion  that  there  is  an 
association  between  twin-hearing  and  proli/iccun/,  but  these  influences,  in  ali 
probabilily,  apply  to  one  class  of  twins  only,  the  binovular,  and  not  to  the 
monochorionic  or  homologous  twins. 

The  influence  of  the  mother'8  age  and  the  number  of  the  pregnanet/  have 
been  carefully  worked  out  by  Dr.  Matthews  Duncau.  The  following  state- 
ments  indicate  the  results  of  his  investigations  regarding  the  points  in 
question : — 

(1)  The  rnean  age  of  twiii-bearing  mothers  is  greater  than  that  of  mothers 
generaUv. 

(2)  While  of  ali  births  three-fifths  occurred  among  women  under  thirty,  there 
occurred  only  two-fifths  of  the  twins  amon^  the  vounger  woinen. 

(3)  From  the  earliest  child-bearing  penod  till  the  age  of  forty  is  reached,  the 
tenaency  to  twin-bearing  increases — or,  in  other  words,  the  proportion  of  mothers 
of  twius  to  mothers  of  the  same  age  increases  as  the  fertile  women  grow  older. 

(4)  The  same  is  found  as  regards  the  initial  fertility.  New1y  married  women 
are  more  likely  to  have  twins  the  older  they  are.  £very  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
third  woman  among  the  younffest  fertile  women  bears  twins  within  two  /ears 
after  marriage ;  among  the  older  women^  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years  of  age, 
every  forty-second  woman  bears  twins  within  two  years  after  marriage,  or  nearly 
four  times  as  many. 

(5)  As  regards  the  number  of  the  mother^s  pregniancy,  the  proportional  fre- 
quency  of  twiDS  increases  with  the  number  of  the  pregnancy.  To  this  general 
statement  there  is  an  exception  in  the  čase  of  tirst  pregnancies.  Woman  has 
apparently  an  increased  chance  of  bearing  twins  in  her  first  pregnancy. 

Influence  of  the  Male, — Cases  have  been  recorded  which  appear  to 
support  the  view  that  the  male  may  exert  some  influence  in  the  pro- 
creation  of  twins ;  as  where  a  man  twice  married  has  had  twins  by  both 
his  wives;  or  where  a  marked  hereditary  tendency  to  twin-bearing  has 
been  traced  in  successive  generations,  it  has  mauifested  itself  in  the  family 
of  one  of  the  malea  Seeing,  however,  that  twin8  must  primarily  depend 
on  ovulation,  such  instances  may  be  regarded  as  mere  coincidents,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  generative  vigour  of  the  husband  can  stimulate  the 
function  of  ovulation  in  the  wife. 

4.  Origin  and  Developinent, — Twin8  may  be  developed  from  two  ova, 
binovular,  derived  from  either  a  single  Graafian  follicle,  or  two  separate 
ones,  in  the  same  or  different  ovaries;  or  they  may  take  origin  from  one 
ovum,  uniovular,  contaiuing  a  double  germ. 

Ahlfeld  has  advanced  the  view  that  twins  may  take  origin  from 
division  in  the  formative  material  vrithin  a  single  area  germinativa. 
VOL.  IX  33 
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When  the  division  is  complete  separate  twin8  are  produced  withm  a  single 
amnion,  or  if  incomplete,  conjoined  twin8  or  some  form  of  double  inonster 
is  the  result. 

Evidence  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  development  can  l>e  obt&iued  by  making  a 
careful  examination  oi  the  phicentae  and  membranes.  This  should  always  be 
done,  especially  where  anything  peculiar  in  the  foetuses  or  labour  has  been 
obeerved.  The  want  of  any  note  as  to  the  relation  of  the  membranes  to  the 
foetuses  has  much  impaired  the  value  of  the  record  of  cases.  In  certAin  conditions 
the  relationship  may  be  difiicult  to  determine.  The  8eparability  of  the  chorion 
from  the  amnion  at  full  term  and  the  difierence  in  transparency  make  eagv  the 
recognition  of  the  envelopes.  During  examination  the  structures  should  be  placed 
under  water. 

Wheii  binovular  there  are  two  chorions,  dicJiorionic,  and  Hao  amnioHe 
sacs,  and  if  the  ova  have  been  einbedded  in  the  mucosa  sufficientlj  apart, 
each  will  have  had  a  separate  decidua  reflexa,  but  when  cloee  together  the 
latter  may  have  been  in  conmion. 

When  uniovular  the  chorion  is  single,  monochorumic,  but  with  two 
amniotic  sacs  in  nearly  every  čase.  Occasionally  both  foetuses  lie  in  a 
common  amnion.  A  single  chorion  occurs  once  in  eight  cases,  a  single 
amnion  once  in  132  twin  pregnancies  (Ahlfeld). 

5.  Examination  of  Placentcr  and  Membranes, — a.  When  the  placentse 
are  separate,  and  each  foetus  lies  in  its  own  chorion  and  amnion,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  origin  from  two  distinct  ova.  Although  developed 
separately  the  plaoenta%  in  the  process  of  growth,  may  come  in  contact 
and  so  conibine  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  common  placenta.  The 
double  chorion  will  indicate  the  distinct  origin.  In  such  cases  the 
placental  vessels  are  entirely  distinct,  there  is  no  anastomosis. 

b.  If  only  one  chorionic  covering  is  present  the  foetuses  have  been 
derived  from  a  single  ovum  with  two  germa  In  siich  cases  the  placenUe 
are  always  united,  and  it  is  not  rare  for  anastomosis  to  have  existed 
between  the  two  circulations.  The  cords  may  be  inserted  close  together 
or  widely  apart. 

C.  In  such  cases,  with  a  single  chorion,  there  is  nearlv  alwajs  two 
amnions.  Both  foetuses,  however,  may  be  found  to  have  occupied  a 
common  amnion.  The  sac  may  have  been  single  from  the  first,  for  the 
blastoderra  may  envelop  both  foetuses  in  a  common  amnion ;  but  in  other 
3ase8  it  would  appear,  that  though  primarily  double,  the  cavities  have 
been  reduced  to  one  by  the  absoqition  of  the  septum  or  portion  of  the 
two  sacs  in  contact.  Remnants  of  the  septum  have  been  found,  and  traces 
may  be  detected,  between  the  insertions  of  the  cords,  in  the  forms  of  lines 
of  fat  from  degeneration  of  the  tissues  and  adhesion  of  the  amnion  beneath. 

Homologons  Tivins. — This  term  has  been  applied  by  Ahlfeld  where 
nonnally  formed  twins  of  the  same  8ex  have  been  enclosed  within  one 
chorion  and  drawn  their  nourishment  from  a  single  placenta — the  mono- 
chorionic  disomata  of  teratologists.  They  are  strikingly  alike,  and  present 
great  similarity  in  bodily  development  and  even  in  disease. 

A  very  different  result  is  fouud  in  another  group  of  this  class,  the 
allantoido-angiopagus  (Ballantyne)  or  omphalo-angiopagus  of  other  writer8. 
They  are  defined  as  "twiu8  of  the  same  sex,  enclosed  within  a  single 
chorion,  one  of  which  8how8  more  or  less  grave  developmental  defects,  and 
communicates  with  the  other  by  means  of  the  vessels  of  the  umbilical 
cord  in  the  neighbourhood."  The  modes  by  which  this  anastomosis  occurs 
are  very  numerous,  they  are  both  within  and  without  the  placenta,  and 
it  thus  becomes  possible  that  the  circulation  of  the  deformed  twin,  which 
may  not  have  a  heart,  is  maintained   by  the  heart  of  the  normal  twin. 
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Hence  the  importauce  of  carefully  describing  the  vascular  arrangement 
in  ali  cases  of  twin  monstroeities,  and  of  including  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes  when  sending  a  specimen  of  deformitj  to  a  specialist. 

6.  Sex  of  Tvnns. — Monochorionic  twin8  are  always  of  the  same  sex. 
When  the  chorion  is  double  they  may  be  of  the  same  or  diflferent  sex. 
Males  prepouderate  over  females,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  in  births 
generally.  Most  frequently  the  two  children  are  of  diflferent  8ex.  In  the 
Prussian  statistics,  in  150,000  twin  pregnancies,  a  boy  and  giri  occurred 
54,000  times,  both  males  50,000,  and  both  girls  46,000  times. 

7.  The  IHagnosis. — The  presence  of  more  than  one  foetus  in  utero  may 
at  times  be  suspected  from  the  size  and  form  of  the  uterine  tumour,  but 
a  certain  diagnosis  can  be  made  before  labour  only  on  the  evidence  of 
palpation  and  auscultation.  The  utenis  need  not  necessarily  be  large  if  the 
twins  are  small,  or  there  is  great  disparity  in  size ;  and  a  large  uterus  may 
be  due  to  an  extra-sized  single  foetus,  or  to  an  excess  of  liquor  ainnii. 
The  evidence  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
negative  twins,  for  that  condition  is  not  infrequently  present  in  plural 
pregnancies.  In  the  earlier  months  there  is  no  certain  sign.  When  preg- 
nancy  is  sufiiciently  advanced  to  permit  of  the  foetal  parts  being  reco^nised 

X palpation,  the  definite  character  of  a  head  may  be  made  out  tn  ttoo 
es,  but  the  apparently  numerous  points  of  fcetal  limbs  are  liable  by 
themselves  to  deceive.  The  /ostal  heart  sounds  heard  readily  in  two  places 
are  insuMcient ;  but  when  two  points  of  greatest  intensity  are  found  at  some 
distance  and  on  diflferent  sides  of  the  uterus,  with  a  line  of  diminishing 
inten8ity  and  again  increasing  between,  or  the  sounds  lost  and  again  found, 
the  inference  of  plural  pregnancy  is  very  strong,  and  is  made  certain  if  on 
two  or  three  observations  made  simultaneou8ly  by  two  observers,  the  rate 
of  the  heart>beat8  proves  to  be  diflferent  at  the  two  spots. 

8.  The  eourse  of  pregnanci/  is  more  liable  to  be  disturbed  when  plural 
than  when  single.  Abortions  are  comparatively  more  frequent,  and  there 
is  an  increased  teudency  for  labour  to  ensue  more  or  less  prematurely. 
Tliis  does  not  arise,  as  is  generally  supposed,  from  the  over-distension  and 
greater  irritability  of  the  uterus,  but  from  the  feebler  organisation  and 
con8equent  earlier  (KX^urrence  of  the  physi(>logical  d^enerative  changes 
which  are  now  known  to  precede  the  onset  of  labour. 

When  the  foetuses  are  developed  from  two  distinct  ova,  dichorionic,  the 
prospects  are  much  more  favourable.  Inequality  in  development  and 
growth  is  common — one  foetus,  as  a  rule,  is  more  lavoured  than  the  other. 
The  relative  position  in  the  uterus  is  an  insufldcient  explanation,  for  the 
most  favoured  is  not  always  the  first  to  be  bom.  In  the  monochorionic 
variety  defective  development  and  nutrition  are  more  likely  to  occur,  and 
to  lead  to  malformations  or  death  of  one  of  the  foetuses.  The  degree  of 
proximity  of  one  embryo  to  the  other,  their  relation  to  the  decidua  serotina, 
and  the  union  of  the  two  allantoides,  are  the  chief  factors  in  causing  inter- 
ference.  The  greatest  diver8ity  is  found  where  both  foetuses  derive  their 
nounshment  from  one  common  placenta. 

One  foetus  iiiay  die  and  be  retained  without  undergoing  maceration  or 
decomposition.  It  is  expelled  and  found  amongst  the  membranes,  flattened 
and  shrivelled,  the  fostiLS  papi/raceus  v.  eompressus, 

Well-authenticated  cases  have  been  recorded  where  one  foetus  has 
aborted  and  been  expelled,  the  pregnancy,  nevertheless,  continuing  \vith 
the  other  and  reaching  maturity  at  the  full  time. 

In  the  later  months  a  considerable  interval  of  day8  and  even  week8 
in  a  few  cases  has  elapeed  between  the  births  of  the  two  children.     Some 
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of  theae  have  been  proved  to  be  due  to  ut€ru$  duplex,  and  probablj  ali  aie. 
Such  an  occurrence,  and  the  occasional  great  disparitj  between  the  two 
children,  gave  origin  to  the  hTpotheais  of  superfcUation,  hj  which  is  meant 
the  possibilitj  of  a  woman  being  capable  of  conceiving  a  second  time  wheii 
alreadj  pregnant  for  one  or  more  montha  Excluding  ectopic  gestatkm 
and  the  presence  of  a  double  uterus,  such  a  hjpothesis  is  now  held  to  be 
"  phy8iologically  untenable."  Superfeeundation,  or  the  impregnation  of  a 
woman  a  second  time,  by  two  separate  8exual  acts  withiii  one  inter- 
menstrual  period,  is  totallj  different,  and  bas  been  proved  to  occur  by  cases 
where  the  fathers  of  the  twin8  have  been  of  different  races.  But  the  dimi 
interval  within  which  such  second  impregnation  must  take  plače  does  not 
explain  the  great  disparitj  in  development,  nor  the  greater  interval  that 
has  occurred  in  some  cases  betvveen  the  separate  births. 


Management  of  Pregnancy. 

Pregnancy,  besides  producing  local  changes  in  the  8exual  apparatus,  is 
the  cause  of  a  wide8pread  alteration  throughout  the  whole  of  the  body. 
The  organs  of  a  pregnant  woman  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  changed 
order  of  things  (see  "  Phy8iolog}"  of  I*regnancy ").  I*08sibly  the  most 
important  change  is  the  conspicuous  alteration  in  tlie  quality  of  the  blood 
and  the  increase  in  its  quantity,  this  throwing  an  increased  strain  on  ali  the 
excretory  functions — lungs,  kidneys,  bowels,  skin.  If  any  of  these  organs 
are  not  equal  to  the  increased  pressure  put  ujKjn  them,  8ymptoin8,  moderate 
or  severe,  of  toxaemia  supervene  (p.  499). 

The  main  indication  for  management  thus  lies  along  the  lines  of 
maintaiuing  as  good  a  hygienic  state  as  possible,  and  when  any  organ  is 
kno\vn  not  to  l)e  quite  sound,  to  assist  it  as  far  as  possible  to  stand  the 
extra  strain. 

When  a  pregnant  woman  is  healthv  and  leads  at  ordinary  tlmes  & 
sensible  hygienic  life,  nothing  ia  better  than  that  ahe  should  adhere  to  the 
same  mode  of  life  as  siiited  her  well  before. 

Regular  exerci$e  in  the  open  air  is  most  important,  and  should  be 
insisted  upou.  It  is  und()ubtedly  injurious  to  lie  in  bed  most  of  the  forenoon, 
and  rest  on  a  sofa  in  the  afternoou.  Such  practicea  are  only  justifiable  in 
a  healthy  womau,  at  the  date  at  which  a  menstruate  period  is  due,  if  there 
is  a  hi8tory  of  previous  abortions.  This  "over  taking  čare"  brings  on 
indigestion  and  sleeplessness,  and  also  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscles,  which 
makes  the  labour  more  prolonged,  and  brings  about  a  loss  of  recuj)erative 
l)Ower  during  the  pueri)erium.  We  have  a  good  object-lesson  in  the  wives 
of  working  men,  who  continue  to  work  until  labour  commences,  without 
detriment  to  themselves. 

Violent  CKercise  of  any  sort  tends  to  produce  miscarriage.  Driving 
over  rough  roads,  prolonged  railway  journey8,  dancing,  and  bicycling, 
except  in  the  early  months,  should  be  forbidden.  The  lifting  and  carrying 
of  heavy  weight8  must  be  avoided ;  while  the  continuous  use  of  a  sewing- 
machine  or  systematic  massage  are  also  not  advisable. 

The  increased  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  gas  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  patient  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air;  thus  crowded  churches, 
theatres,  concerts,  balls,  and  crowded,  8tuffy  rooms  should  be  avoided. 
Going  to  bed  early  and  sleeping  in  a  large,  well-ventilated  room  are  im- 
portant. Mental  excitement  should  be  avoided.  Irritability  of  temj^>er 
requires  great  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  imtient's  friends. 
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ivtir^i\\y  :n>m  r.h^  ^liaiesd  -ode  no  lea  zbma  mnn  die  ^ciTurpttim:  if  -s. 
iikboffu;nfy  'i^MervacioiL 
Trtk  Rici^pITlab  £7Ai"trATxn!V  of  ths  Bowvu  m  veanr  impazGiiic .  inzaic 
pr^oKtumej  ch^n^  »  ^vvav^  <^  tiauiencv  co  nuire  'ir  !«■■  '^anadprncitm.  Vm 
diffiesiln/  1«  rt«it  ijDf,  over  hy  -.^iviiig  »  libend  :iixppl7  af  nrait.  Ef  TUHtgn^ 
m  imnvvmiij,  vmii^  of  tb^  mM  7<neetahtp  pm^^AOves  jxe  !»i  be  reemiiiiisHŠM. 
<9ifMir»  «H<rviA,  lU\^u)ri0Vi  po^rier,  or  raoiar  mdica.  Inapntjpa.  The  '^«»*«^^ 
111«$  'vf  mineral  war>;TR  c^niin  c*i  .it^^vsce  bsancsrAnidB,  whiciL  .izs  ansn  i^ 
r4V>fiM^iv>Tn^.  aiui  -ftmoflr  cachartus  .ui»  one  iam  48  cfaev  iiui,v  be  die  e^ftoae  i 

ivnnM7.  A&umtioii  c#>  chw  poinc  i«  pcofaabLj  tbe  mcsc  imporauu  ae&7 
m  t\wi  pr^rv^mtmi  ^  nurnj  of  che  minDr  and  even  Doajor  izijuixEe5Guifl?iis  -^ 
UMTd^rmia  m  prt^gnancj. 

f/nnng  the  ^ktI/  monthfi  enmpiaincii  of  mahilitv  co  p«dB  vtuk.  v 
f/mflt^nt  d^fim  to  mictiirate,  aikouJil  pat  the  pcacockner  oa  his  zxzard  53r 
/"iiim  of  r^ro^Mniu)n.  Tbe  urine  shoold  be  ezamrned  from.  dme  a>  dnte, 
mffff^lj  m  the  Uter  nMothi,  aad  moče  p^rticaladj  in  pržznipiftrK.  Ii 
A)k'jifiivien  Vie  detented,  jtpe^ial  precantiona  miut  be  adopced  see  "  Pregztanrr. 
F*thrrkij<y  f / '"^ 

The  «it#  ff^{Mmn  ffpm^  čare.  It  ahould  be  kepe  in  good  coodicioiL  bj 
fr^nfnnt  FjAthing.  When  aeiing  properij  it  ia  able  to  letieve  the  kidiim 
of  a  pr/rtkm  of  t^ie  e:xtra  Atrain  tfarowii  od  thenL  Woiiien  wlio  are  in  the 
haMt  fA  taking  a  fhulj  cold  bath  abonld  continne  to  do  so,  and  shonld  take 
in  additk>n  a  frarrn  hiath  rmne  a  week  (90'-96'  F.;;  tboee  who  are  noc 
9ktyf'ynnUrtW9d  Uf  tfie  dailv  tjath  AhoaM  have  a  tejNul  bath  twioe  a  week 
{1T'W  K).  I^iiring  the  laat  fiix  ireeks  the  warm  baths  maj  be  takee 
ihri9^  ift  foiir  timea  a  week ;  thm  in  fipeciaUj  good  for  primigraTida?. 

TIk;  ifiCTeaaed  vaginal  aeeretion  renders  it  important  for  the  e^temal 
gmiiUlfi  U;  he  fre^]iif5Titly  clean^ed  Theae  can  be  wasbed  moming  and 
oitfht  with  \A^t'u\  water  and  a  good  lather  of  soap,  a  little  špirit  and  water 
r\Mnu\  in  afti;rWardM ;  an  advantage,  aa  it  preventa  any  heavj  odour.  If  the 
vagina)  fliH<;harg(9  U'.ijmu^  irritating,  either  causing  pniritus  or  excoriations, 
thi)  vagina!  <loiicho  njav  1k;  iiHed  The  quantit7  injected  should  not  exeeed 
a  |»ini  of  wati?r,  Hhvulcl  1h;  injec;tod  very  8lowly,  and  only  lukewarm  water 
iimmI.  (Jhafing  nnder  tho,  brr^iHlH  and  groin  can  be  got  rid  of  v^ith  washing 
twic.n  (laily  with  vinogar  and  water,  drying  carefully, and  dusting  on  boracic 

Tlin  lrrmntH  nhoiild  Ims  kepi  wanii  and  Hupported  without  any  undue 
prnHHurn  ui»on  thcMn.  Tho  nipplon  and  areola  during  the  last  two  months 
nh<Hil(|  Im^  hard(^n(Ml  l)y  rogular  vvashing  with  \vater  and  alcohoL  The 
nint  IhmIh  nf  hriiiging  f'nr\vard  (loi)re88od  nipples,  siich  as  pressing  back  the 
aronhi  wit.h  olaHtic.  ringH  or  a  nipjJe  shicld,  or  pulling  forward  the  nipple, 
imually  givo  a  gtMMl  dnal  of  jMiin,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  do  any  good. 

Srxual  ox(»oHH  in  voung  wonien  is  oft^n  tho  cause  of  earlv  abortions,  and 
almt  inptUM«  Ih  advinabh*. 

lilTKKATUUK.     ri»>rih»\viN«'K,   I..     "  UeWr  Krnnlirungaeroen  in  der  Schwangerschaft," 
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A  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL   JURISPRUDENCE. 

By  George  Vivian  Poore,  M. D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  thc  Principles  and  Practicc  of 
Medicine,  Umversity  College,  London.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Pagesxxiv-533. 
l4oa 

A  CIVILIAN  WAR  HOSPITAL. 

Beine  an  Accoant  of  the  Work  of  the  Portland  Hospital,  and  of  Experience  of 
Woand8  and  Sickness  in  South  Africa,  1900.  Toc^ether  with  a  Description 
of  the  Eaoipment,  Cost,  and  Management  of  a  Civilian  Base  Hospital  in 
Time  of  war. 

By  the  Professional  Staff,  Anthonv  A.  Bowlby,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  ;  Howard  H. 
TooTH,  M. D.,  F.R.C.S.;  Cuthbert  Wallace.  M.B.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.;  John  E, 
Calverlev,  M.B.,  B.S.,  M.R.C.S..  and  Surgeon-Major  Kilkellv,  Principal  Medical 
Officer  in  Military  Charge.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  $4.00  nt  t. 
By  mail,  $4.20. 

DISEASES    OF   THE    UPPER    RESPIRATORV  TRACT:    THE  NOŠE 

PHARYNX,  AND    LARYNX. 

With  a  Section  on  the  Examination  of  the  Ear. 

By  P.  Watson  Williams.  M. D.,  Lond.,  Physician  in  Charge  of  the  Throat  Department  of 
the  Bristol  Royal  Infirniary,  etc. ,  etc.  With  37  Colored  and  Stereoscopic  Piates  and 
a  Stereoscope.     8vo.    $6.oa* 

THE  ACCESSORV  SINUSES  OF  THE  NOŠE. 

Their  Sur^ical  Anatomj  and  the  Diag^nosis  and  Treatment  of  their  Inflammatorj 
Affections. 

By  A.  LoGAN  Turner.  M. D.  (Edin.),  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and 
Throat,  Deaconess  Hospital,  Edinburgh.  With  40  Piates  and  81  Figures.  Large  8vo. 
Pages  xiv-2ii.     $4.00*  [Just  Keady, 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE   TO  THE   ADMINISTRATION  OF 

ANiESTHETICS. 

By  R.  J.  Probyn-Williams,  M. D.,  Anxsthetist  and  Instructor  in  Anxsthetics  at  the  London 
Hospital  ;  Lecturer  in  Ansesthetics  at  the  London  Hospital  Medical  College,  etc  "NVith 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     Pages  iv-2 11.     $1.60.  • 
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Bv  M.  S.  Pembrev,  m. a.,  M. D.,  Joint  Lecturer  in  Physiology  in  Guys  Hospital  Medical 
School,  and  C.  D.  F.  Phillips,  M. D.,  LL.D..  late  Lecturer  in  Materia  Medica  and 
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And    How    to    Org^anize    Them. 
By  RONALD  Ross,  F.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.S.,  \Valter  Mvcrs  Lecturer  in  Tropical  Medicine, 
Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine;  Major,  Indian  Medical  Service,  retircd.    Crown 
8vo.     $0.90  net,     By  mail,  $1.00.  \J^st  Rcadv. 
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By  Professor  Niels  R.  Finsen.  Translated  from  the  German  Editionand  withan  Appendix 
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SANITARV  ENGINEERING 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Collection,  Removal   and  Final 
Disposal  of  Sewage  and  the  Design  and  Construction 
of  Works  of  Drainage  and  Sewerage 

With  a  Special  Chapter  on  the  Disposal  of  Hoose  Refuse  and  Sewag^e  Slndg^e,  ud 
Nnmerous  Hjdranlic  Tables,  Formnl«  and  Memoranda,  including^  an  Erten- 
siTe  Series  of  Tables  of  Velocitj  and  Discharge  of  Pipes  and  Sewers, 
spedallj  compnted  bj  Ganpiillet  and   Katters   Formula 

By  Colonel  E.  C.  S.  MOORE,  R.E. 

Anthor  of  "  Sanitarj  Eni^neeiinar  Notes,"  etc    Formerl^  Instructor  in  Estimating 
and  Construction  at  the  School  of  Militarj  Eng^neeringr,  Chatham. 

Large  8vo,  with  534  Illustiations  and  70  Large  Folding  Plates.    Pp.  xxvii-62i,  $10.00* 

Summarvof  Contents  :  Introduction.  Chapter  I. — Collection  and  Removal.  II.  Sever- 
ase.  III.  The  Flow  of  Liqaid  in  Pipes  and  Open  Channels.  IV.  IIydraulic  Memoranda— 
Hydraulic  Tables.  V.  Application  of  FormuUe  of  Durcy  and  Bazin,  and  aiso  of  Ganguillet 
and  Kutter.  VI.  Construction  and  Materials.  VII.  Ventilation.  VIII.  Traps.  IX.  j\ppa- 
ratus,  Latrines  and  W.  C.*s.  X.  Apparatus  (continued),  Urinals,  I^vatory  Fittings.  etc. 
XI.  Surface  Water  Collection.  XII.  Subsoil  Drainagre.  XIII.  Sanitary  Notes.  XIV. 
Sewag^e  Disposal.    XV.  Disposal  of  Sludge  and  Ilouse  Refuse. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  leadingfeatures  of  this  important  work  : 

a,  The  entirely  new  and  extended  series  of  tables  of  velocity  and  dischargrc  of  circular  and 

egg-shape  sewers,  etc.     This  is  the  first  published  series  of  such  tables,  based  upon 
Kutter's  formula  and  they  have  been  specially  calculated  for  the  work. 

b,  The  fuU  manner  in  which  ali  sections  of  the  subject  are  illustrated,  both  by  lithographic 

plates  and  smaller  illustrations  in  the  text. 

C.  The  special  descriptions,  with  illustrations  of  important  works  of  5>ewerage  and  Sevage 
Disposal  and  the  valuable  information  on  the  Disposal  and  Destniction  of  House 
Refuse  and  Sludge. 

</.  The  important  Information  on  the  flow  of  water  in  Pipesai^^  Open  Channels. 

e.    The  eztensive  series  of  IIydraulic  and  other  Tables  beyond  those  just  mentioned. 

Considering  the  grave  importance  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  book 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner  has  hitherto  been  publisht^d. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work  Colonel  Moore  has  availed  himself  of  valuable  information 
furnished  by  leading  spccialists  in  particular  branches  of  the  subject,  one  of  whom  is  the  ble 
Colonel  \Varing,  whose  work  in  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  garbage  is  described  at  length. 

OPINIONS  OF   THE  PRESS. 

"  No  engineer  can  aflTord  to  be  without  a  oopy  of  this  comprehensive  manual  of  sanitary  engineering^.    .    .    . 

"  Tlie  book  is  .  .  .  full  and  completeepitome  of  the  latest  practice  in  sanirary  engineering  :  a  glance  at  the 
list  of  authorities  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  the  work  will  show  how  thorough  and  how  paini^takini^  Colonel 
Moore  has  been.     .     .    .    As  a  book  of  reference  it  is  simply  indispensable." — Tke  Puhlic  Health  Enginter, 

*'  Pew  departments  of  applied  science  can  show  greater  or  more  dangerous  errors  than  are  revealed  in  the 
history  of  sanitafion,  but  a  volume  like  this  show8  the  immense  progress  which  has  been  made,  and  leads  us  to 
think  that  at  last  we  are  on  firm  ground  ...  a  great  book,  mvolving  almost  infinite  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  can  be  recommended  as  undoubtedIy  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  l*he  type  is  ex- 
cellent,  the  mispiints  remarkably  few,  the  illustrations  in  the  text  most  clearly  drawn  and  reproduced,  and  the 
folding  plates  are  models  of  what  such  plates  ought  to  be." — Tke  Builder. 

**  It  is  the  only  lx)ok  yet  reccived  by  Tke  KmgimeertHg  Record  which  presents  a  good  description  of  the 
various  biological  systems  of  sewage  disposal  now  attracting  so  much  attention.  It  contains  a  large  nuniber  of  new 
hydraulic  tables  ot  undoubtcd  value  as  tirne  and  labor-savmg  aids  in  computations.  Its  illustrations  of  sewer  de- 
tails  are  nunierous  and  wcll  chosen.  The  subject  of  disposal  in  general  is  treated  in  an  interesting  manner,  and 
the  information  on  liritish  systems  of  refuse  cremation  it  will  be  difiicult  to  secure  elsewhere  in  so  convenient  a 
form.  .  .^  .  l*he  book  is  very  good  from  beginning  to  end,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Iibraiy  of  any 
one  who  wishes  to  learn  the  general  theorv  and  practice  of  so  much  of  saniiary  engineering  practice  m  Greai 
Britain  as  is  embraced  in  its  scope.  l'he  discussion  of  various  theories  of  the  fIow  in  sevrers,  and  the  tables  to 
assist  in  applying  them,  is  a  feature  which  is  alone  worth  the  priče  of  the  volume.** 

— EHgituering  Record^  New  Vork. 
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